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SECOND SESSION 
OF THE 
FIFTEENTH PARLIAMENT 
OF 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


(Continued from Vol. XXII.] 


DEBATE in the Commons on the Earl 
of Skelburne’s Plan for Arming the Pco- 
ple] May 10. Mr. D. P. Coke rose, 
with a newspaper in his hand, and said, 
he saw in that paper the copy of a letter 
from the earl of Shelburne, by which it was 
intended to put arms into the hands of the 
people. This was a measure co truly alarm. 
ing in the eyes of some men, that he must 
begleaveto say, that his Majesty’s ministers 
ought to have come before parliament, 
and have told them what was the nature 
of the alarm, which gave rise to the ex- 
traordinary step. His Majesty’s ministers 
ought to remember what was the conse- 
quence of putting arms into the hands of 
the Irish volunteers, the reason of which 
was to defend their country against an in- 
vasion. It might be dangerous to the li- 
berties of the country; and therefore it 
was, that he should take the liberty of 
moving, that that letter be laid upon the 
table. He was given to understand, that 
the Dutch flect had no troops on board; 
he hoped, therefore, that our present mi- 
nisters, who had been called to their situ- 
ation by the voice of the people, would 
not take any steps that would endanger 
their liberties. He begged them to think 
what might have been the consequence if 
that mob, which came to the doors of 
palisment two years ago, had had arms 
in their hands. When the paper came 
before the House, he hoped that a com- 
plete account would be given of the rea- 
(VOL. XXII. ] 


sons upon which they had acted in this 
business, without coming to take the sense 
of the parliament. He then moved, “ That 
there be laid before this House, a copy of 
a Circular Letter from the earl of Shel- 
burne, one of his Majesty’s principal Se- 
cretaries of State, to the Lord Mayor of 
London, and other magistrates and offi-: 
cers, dated the 7th of May 1782; to- 
gether with the Heads of a Plan therein 
inclosed.” , | ; 

Mr. Secretary For said, that he was b 
no means displeased with the motion which 
the hon. gentleman had made; nor would 
he object to the production of the papers 
for which he had asked. The letter 
written by the earl of Shelburne to the 
magistrates of the principal cities of the 
kingdom, had been done upon the most 
deliberate consideration, and upon grounds 
of just and solid jealousy. To arm the 
people of England upon some proper and 
regular plan, by which a considerable 
strength could be added to the present 
force of this country, and to do this by 
the consent, and with the concurrence of 
the people themselves, was the measure 
which his Majesty’s ministers had in view ; 
and, in his humble idea, it was a measure 
of the most important concern in the pre- 
sent critical and urgent state of our atiairs. 
He had, some time ago, thown out a hint, 
that the situation of this country, with re- 
spect to her enemics, was alarming, and 
was in fact so. weak, and so inferior, that 
a retrospective enquiry should be made, 
in order to discover by what shameful in- 
attention his Majesty’s late ministers had 
suffered this country so to fall to decay, 
and also to serve as a reason for the mea- 
sures which his Majesty's present servants 
would be under the necessity of taking, 
for the purpose of putting this country 
into some more respectable state of de- 


[B] 


‘ 


- jn the dark, an 
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fence.’ When he had said this, he had 


added, that measures might be taken of 


an extraordinary nature, rather harsh, 
and which might disturb the country. 
This was one of those measures: but did 
they mean by this to destroy the liberties 
of the country 2? Could any man believe, 


that they meant, or wished ‘to take any: 
steps that should, in the most distant de- 


gree, give cause of alarm to the people, 
or induce them to imagine that his Majes- 
ty’s ministers had any other view than to 
strengthen their hands against our nume- 
rous enemies ? . 


, If upon enquiry into the state of our 


strength, with ‘relation to that of the 
enemy, it should be seen that we were 
dreadfully inferior to them in every thing ; 
in our marine inferior, as one is to four in 
the number of our ships; and in the army 
‘so much inferior to them, that we were 
hardly able to meet them in any corner 
of the world: In such a case, would it 
not be acknowledged that the country 
had occasion for alarm, and that they 
ought to take this, or some such step, to 
strengthen the hands of the country, and 
make such preparations as were in their 
yower for the contingencies of the war? 
t was considered by his Majesty's minis- 
ters, as the most advisable measure, to 
give arms to the people upon a constitu- 
tional plan, by which they would be able 
to defend their own properties, and be 
- taught to know, that the situation of the 
country was arduous, and that we must 
be active, spirited, and determined in our 
measures. They had been too long kept 
d blinded with respect to 
their situation. The ministers had not 
dared to look their situation in the face, 
and they had studiously concealed it from 
their country. This was unpardonable ; 
for he trusted that there was an energy in 
English spirit, which when aroused would 
“act with manful and successful decision. 
It was of all others the most becoming, 
and the most constitutional mode of de- 
fence, to give arms to the people upon a 
lan of association agreeable to themselves. 
his was the design of his Majesty’s mi- 
nisters in the present instance. The letter 
of the earl of Shelburne was only an invi- 
tation. It projected the means of defence. 
It begged of the different towns ‘and 
citics to advise with his Majesty's minis- 
ters, and to inform them upon what plan 
they could best form themselves into an 
ssociation for the defence of their common 
rights and properties. 


Debate on the Earl of Shelburne’s Plan 


4 ‘ 


[4 
The hon. gentleman had talked about 
theTrish associations, and the consequences 
that had ensued from giving arms to them. 
In answer to this he must beg leave to say, 
that from the conduct of the Irish associ- 
ations, the people of this country might 
learn a great and a laudable example of 
ublic virtue, activity, and perseverance. 
he Irish volunteers had acted upon 
points, on which men might be allowed 
to differ, speculative points, or grievances 


‘which all did not feel, if any did, and 


which certainly could not come home to 
the feelings nor to the agreement of all; 
if they, upon such points of abstract policy, 
have acted with so much constancy, so 
much activity, and so much union ; if they 
have been heedless of expence; if they 
have persevered for so long a period, 
surely the people of England, in a cause of 
so different a kind, in which there could 
not possibly be a varying sentiment, if 
they did not display equal animation and 
earnestness, his ideas of British spirit, and 
the British character, were erroneous. 
But he was confident that they would 
emulate their fellow citizens of the sister 
kingdom; and as they had to contend in 
the present struggle for all that was pre- 
cious in life; for the vines under which 
they sat; for the liberties which they ve- 
nerated ; and fur the relatives which they 
loved. When they had to contend, in 
short, for the independence of Britain, th 

would no doubt imitate the example which 
their brethren in Ireland had so -worthily 
set them, and associate for the purposes 


‘of deliverance and glory. What was the — 


direct intention that his Majesty’s minis- 
ters had in view from this mcasure; but 
that by giving this species of defence to 
Britain, they might havé it in their power 
to employ the more active force of the 
country, he meant the regular force, and 
which was’ more active, because it was 
ready to go upon the several occasions of 
the state, in services of importance; that 
they might be able to attack the enemies 
of the country where attacks were advis- 
able, and at least to defend the few ‘re- 
maining possessions of Britain in the dif- 
ferent quarters of the world.’ But the 
letter of the earl of Shelburne had given 
alarm, it seemed,-to the hon. gentleman, as 
arming the people might be injurious’ to 
liberty. For his part, if he had the most 
distant idea of such a danger, he would be 
the last man to consent to such a mea- 
sure; but how could tais possibly be the 
case? Were-we afraid of putting arms 
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into the hands of the people of England ? 
Ged forbid! they were a brave people; 
but not more distinguished for courage 
than for loyalty: it was their characteris- 


tic; and they were the most loyal people. 


in the universe. He would trust arms in 
their hands for the purpose of repelling 
the attacks of their enemies; he would be 
happy to see them spending an hour eve 
day, and more upon Sundays and holl- 
days, in acquiring the use of. arms, and 
making themselves capable of acting with 
effect whenever an occasion of danger 
should call uponthem. It was the opinion 
of the hon. gentleman, that if the people 
had been armed when there was a riot in 
London, that riot would have been more 
us; so different was this opinion 
from his own, that he. sincerely believed it 
was the utter want of defence in the city 
of London which gave a loose to, and en- 
couraged those riots. He concluded with 
declaring the necessity that there was for 
such a measure as the present, and saying, 
that his Majesty’s ministers would cer- 
tainly come to parliament for advice and 
assistance in every measure that should 
ire their aid. At present this was 

y ap invitation, and the plan was not 
ripe to be laid before the House. 

Mr. Duadas said, that he very much 
approved of the step which government 
bad taken in the present crisis for adding 
to the atrength of the country; and he 
was happy to see that they had done it 
without coming to parliament for advice 
in the lrg pce Measures of vigour 
and efficacy de ed upon the alacrity 
with which olay were pursued. By com- 
ing to parliament in the first instance, and 
submitting their crude ideas on subjects 
of national operation, was the true and 
most effectual mode of frittering away 
and diminishing the virtue of the plan, 
whatever it might be. The government 
which we thought deserved confidence 
ought to have the primary power of fram- 
ing measures, and parliament be content 
with the power of controuling and of 
checking them, when they thought they 
Were wrong. It was a good plan to arm 
the people. He was convinced there was 
8 epirit in the people which would defend 
themselves if allowed to act. Along the 
coast of Scotland there were a number of 
towns all open to the enemy, and which 
asingle privateer might abolish; Aber- 
deen, Air, and other places, sensible of 
their danger, had shewn -the disposition 
to defend themselves, and they. wanted 
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nathing but the countenance of govern- 
ment to do it with effect. 

Lord Maitland said, that a noble friend 
af his (the marquis of Graham) intended 
te move for a militia in Scotland, a mea- 
sure which he hoped, in the present criti- 


cal situation of public affairs, would meet. 


the general concurrence of parliament. 

r. Rigby warmly approved of the 
measure which his Majesty’s ministers 
had taken; it was a wise, seasonable step: 
and to all such measures for strengthening 


the kingdom, and for acting with vigour | 


against the enemy, he should give them 


his most hearty support. He took the . 
first moment to say this, because he had — 


been forced to oppose a matter of abstract 
policy, in all which questions he should 
beg leave to retain his old opinions, and 
his old principles. 


that it would be attended with too much 
delay. It would not be easy to collect 
the opinions of so many towns, and he 
was afraid that volunteering would not be 
a very productive measure. 

General Conway felt, that on. the pre- 
sent occasion, it was expected he should 
say something. The state of the army 
and militia was such, as it would not be 
prudent in him to describe; but it was 
well known to him, that both were alarm- 
ingly deficient in effectives. How to 
raise a sufficient number of men for the 
defence of the country was the question : 
it had been suggested by some to. take 
parish-men, or so many men from every 

arish; but such men would pass away 
ike shadows; for as they would ‘be, no 
doubt, the scum of every parish, so they 
would desert at the first opportunity ; 
and in the present critical posture of af- 


fairs, it was not an army of deserters that - 


was wanted. Others had suggested the 
idea of doubling the militia; but such g 
measure must be attended with compul- 
sion, and heavy expence. The towns 
were no Jonger able to recruit the regu- 


The only objection | 
which he had to the haba step, was, | 


— 


lars; he should be glad if some of the mi- — 


litia would enter into the regulars; he- 


should be happy to receive them; but he 
had not an idea of compelling them to 
take such a step. Some gentlemen might 
be apprehensive of had ‘consequences 
from. putting arms into the. .hands of the 


people; but nothing copld astonish him . 


more, than that an alarm for the liberties 
of the people should be occasioned by 
such a measure. An excess of liberty, 
perhaps, might be apprehended; but he 
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could not conceive how danger to liberty 
could be apprehended. Arms in the 
hands of the people would be exercised 
for the good of the whole; and if an 

partial danger should be threatened, it 
would soon be prevented by a majority of 
the people. When a riotous mob had be- 
set that House two years ago, and com- 
-mitted such violent excesses, they would 
have been dispersed in a moment, if the 
inhabitants of London and Westminster 
had been armed. The cases of such as- 
sociations as government proposed, and of 
the Irish volunteers, were by no means 
similar; the latter were discontented, and 
justly discontented with their government ; 
but the people of England were at pre- 
sent almost one and all with government, 
m the members of which they reposed the 
greatest confidence. In a word, the mea- 
gure proposed was necessary ; he did not 
believe there was a military man in the 
kingdom, who would venture to say that 
of the force actually in the country, he 
could make such a partition as should 
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it was for nothing more than to defend the 
state; and so far was it from being illegal, 
or dangerous, that it went only to arm 
men for that purpose for which they had 
a right to bear arms in spite of any jaw,— 
for the defence of their houses and pro- 
perty. He approved the plan of raising 
the men, but he would not have them to 
be mere soldiers ; he had an aversion to a 
red coat; he wished that the soldier and 
the citizen should be united in the same 
person. 

Colonel Barré strongly urged the ne- 
cessity of the plan; for if it should not be 
carriedinto execution, the enemy, by being 
masters of the sea, would at any time have 
it in their power to ruin this country, by 
landing and levying contributions. The 
people should be convinced of this, for at 
prescnt he understood that it was a com- 
mon expression, ‘ if the enemy should | 
land we must make peace.”? But this was 
a mistake ; for in such a case we could 
not be masters of peace, we must depend 
upon the enemy for it, who would not 


enable him to cover the different places | grant it, perhaps, till they had reduced 


which were liable to attacks, and some of 
which must be successfully defended, or 
the nation would be ruined; for his part, 
he could make no such partition; and if 
he could, he would say that measures 
merely defensive on the part of England, | 
would never bring our numerous enemies 
to think of peace; he looked for such as- 
sistance from the plan before the House, 
as would enable the King to send troops 
out of the kingdom to act offensively 
against the enemy, 

| Lord Beauchamp said, that by a law 
which he had the honour to introduce into 
parliament, for raising additional compa- 
nies to the militia, 1,500 men had been | 
raised’ without any expence whatever to : 
the public for levying: that law had since ! 
been suspended by another, which had | 
however given the crown a power to take 
away the susp:nsion by royal proclama- 
tion; such a proclamation might be issued : 
and he made no doubt but it would pro- 
duce the desired effect. 

The Marquis of Graham informed the 
House, that he intended, shortly, to sub- 
mit to their consideration a plan for esta- 
blishing a militia in Scotland. He trusted 
that gentlemen now saw the necessity of 
such an establishment in so clear a light, 
that his attempt would be crowned with 
success, 

Sir C. Turner 


supported the plan of 
the ministers, for dich 
® 


ending the country : 


some of our towns to ashes, and ruined 
the country by heavy contributions: then, 
indced, but not before, would they grane 
@ peace: it was the business therefore of 
the people not to leave it in the power of 
the enemy to do us so much amischief, or 
to cover us with so much disgrace. Every 
heart and hand in the kingdom should be 
now united; no symptoms of distress 
should appear; and therefore he would. 
conjure the hon. mover to withdraw his 
motion, and not throw cold _ water in the 
very outset, on a question on which the 
salvation of the country depended. 
Mr. Coke persisted in his motion. He 
said he had good reasons for it; he did 
not say that he condemned the measure 
wholly; but he thought that if it ought to 
be generally adopted, nothing could con- 
tribute more to that end than to have it 
sanctified by parliament. However, he 
could not help apprehending something 
from arming the people; it had been said 
that if London and Westminster had been 
armed, the riots which had disgraced the 
capital two years ago, would have been 
revented ; but he would ask, what would 
hove been the consequence if that numer- 
ous rabble with blue cockades, which then 
besieged parliament, had been armed? 
The consequence he believed would have 
been dreadful indeed. 
Mr. Mansfield supported the same opi- 
nion; and alter paying the highest com- 
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pliment to the talents of Mr. Fox, he:said 
that he was surprised to bear him praise, 
in such high terms, the volunteers of Ire- 
land, who had eubverted the government 
of their country, and overturned its con- 
stitution. Here he was called to order by 

The Secretary at War, who gave a flat 
contradiction to the assertion. He then 
observed, that the question before the 
House was relative merely to the produc- 
tion of a paper, and related in no manner 
to the volunteers of Ireland. 

Mr. Mansfield continued; but after 
having argued for some time generally, he 
got back again to the Irish volunteers ; 
and said, that if this country should accede 
to their demands,—here he was again 
stopped and called to order, by 

Mr. Montagu, who wished that the 
learned gentleman would confine himself 
to the question before the House. 

Mr. Mansfeld went on. He supposed 
the present plan carried into execution ; 
and that immediately after that House 
should have decided upon some great con- 
stitutional tion, some of the armed 
towns should declare themselves much 
dissatisfied with the decision of the House, 
and appeal to the sword, what would be 
the consequence? It might be more 
easily foreseen than prevented, if the 


-plan should take place. He was a friend 


to the freedom of parliament,- and he 
wished to see the parliament of Ireland 
as that of England, if the latter was still 
free, or if it could remain free, amidst 
a people in arms. It had been said that 
the volunteers of Ireland had suppressed 
tumults and riots; he believed the fact, 
but it would have been very strange if 
they had not, the volunteers being, in 
his opinion, themselves the government 
el Ireland. Here he was called to order 

y 
The Attorney General; who expressed 
his curprise that his learned friend could 
have put the House under the necessity 
of calling him to order three different 
times; his speech had a dangerous ten- 
dency; it. could not be calculated for 
any good purpose; and if he persevered 
he would again call him to order. 

The Lord Advocate called upon: his 
learned friend to recollect, that while 
they had both supported the measures 
of the late administration, they had not 
been in the habit of appealing to bodies 
of men without those walls, or asking 
what would be the consequence of such 
and such a measure, if it should happen 


« 
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to displease some part of the public. 
He entreated his learned friend to per- 
severe in the same line, and not to debate 
at this moment what might be the sen- 
timents of the people, if they should get 
arms in their bands; it was not~ politic 
to suggest to them, by speeches in that 
House, ideas which they might otherwise 
never entertain. 

A conversation then took place, in 
which the Speaker said he had not called 
the learned gentleman to order, because 
he had conceived he had deviated from 
the question before the House, merely 
in answer tu other members who had de- 
viated from it before him. | 

Mr. Mansfield felt himself hurt at the 
Attorney General’s expression, that his 
speech could not be calculated for any 

ood purpose. He did not know, that 
in his 
covered, that could justify an opinion 


that he would intentionally say any thing — 


he thought would be injurious to the 
country; if he had wandered from the 
question, it was after the example of the 
brightest genius in that House, who had 
first appealed to the volunteers of Ire- 
land. All he wanted was to have the 
legislature of both countries free, and 
the constitution strongly fenced against 
the danger arising from having a people 
in arms. He did not mean at present 
to oppose the plan; if when produced, 
it should meet his approbation, he would 
certainly give it: but he thought it was 
his duty not to suffer such a question 
to pass over, without saying something 
upon it. 


The Attorney General said, that he 


meant to have said, that the learned gen- 
tleman’s speech could answer no good 


end: he saw his learned friend on the © 


brink of a precipice, and, as he was eager 
to save him from falling, so he had not 
spoken in the most measured terms. _ 

Mr. Mansfield declared himeelf fully sa- 
tisfied with this explanation. 


Mr. Dempster gave the plan his hearty - 


assent ; the Pore voluntarily taking arms 
was a never-failing source of defence; in 
Elizabeth’s days they had saved their coun- 
try at the time of the armada; and no 
danger whatever befel, or ever threatened 
the constitution by arming the people at 
that period. . 
Mr. Martin said, that he was well aware 
he had neither high rank, great abilities, 


or mean servility to any party whatever, 
to recommend him to the attention of the . 
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t life, any thing could be dis- © 
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House; but that he should, during life, | for a minister to hold a bold unguarded 
take the liberty of thinking for himself, | language, such as manifested a confidence 
and he trusted that his words and actions | in the public, than to seem suspicious and 
would correspond with his real and disin- | fearful that an unfair advantage would be 
terested opinions: that no person in this | taken of every expression that might fall 
country could be more seriously appre- | from him which was not strictly warrant- 
hensive of a large standing army than he | able. 

was, bnt that he looked upon the measure | The Speaker at last put the question on 
now proposed as the greatest possible se- | Mr. Coke's motion, and it was carried 
curity against such an eyil and against in- | without a division. The following is a 
ternal disturbances: that about two years | copy of 


ago a most execrable mob, composed of Bigs 
unchristian and ignorant bigots, had as- ee ree Nene eee res 
sembled in St. George’s-fields, that they ‘People. 5 


had afterwards been joined by all the ban- ; 
ditti that this great metropolis and its en- “ Sir; = Whitehall, May 7, 1782. 
virons could throw together, and that they} ‘* His Majesty has commanded me to 
had done infinite mischief, which he, express his firm reliance upon the spirit 
thought would have been entirely pre-! and loyalty of his people, and his royal 
vented had such establishments as those , confidence, that, during this season of diffi- 
now proposed then existed: that perhaps | culty, their utmost endeavours will not be 
he might be ridiculed for what he was go- |! wanting to give unquestionable proofs of 
ing to say, but he thought that in aj their attachment and emulation for his 
ree country every man should be a sol- | service; and foreseeing, that by wise, 
dier and every man a politician—by being | strenuous, and timely preparations, he 
a politician, he meant that even the lowest | may not only disappoint, or defeat any 
of the people should be properly interested | hostile attempts, but, by appearing stron 

in the welfare of the state: that however | and united at home, he may be eaabted 
some gentlemen might think proper to|to make the more powerful efforts for 
treat the lower ranks of their fellow-sub- | maintaining his honour and the public in- 
jects, and call them the mob, he thought | terests abroad, and thereby lay the surest 
that many of such persons, though not so ; foundations for a safe, an honourable, and 
rich or so learned as those called their bet- | a lasting peace ; and as the populousness 
ters, might be full as honest, and perhaps | of the principal towns and cities of Great 
‘as intelligent: that a certain right hon. | Britain, naturally offers the greatest faci- 
gentleman was very fond of treating the | lity, as well for forming into corps, as for 
lower classes of men in a contemptuous , learning the military exercise, without loss 
manner, for which Mr. Martin thought | of time, interruption of labour, or any con- 
him highly reprehensible, though his wit | siderable fatigue, his Majesty has com- 
ahd pleasantry might reconcile such im- ; manded me to transmit to you the inclosed 
Prope’ and injustice to the generality pone which has been submitted to 
of his hearers. He added, that if ever | his Majesty, as at least a temporary plan 
there was a time when we might safely re- | for augmenting the domestic force of the 
lax from that strict jealousy of a standing | nation, which being adopted or improved, 
army becoming a free people, it should be | according to the circumstances and situa- 
at a time when we had at the head of our | tion of the town, of which you are the 
army, a commander in chief, to whom the | chief. magistrate, may tend to the imme- 
public were highly indebted for his vir- | diate formation of a great and respectable 
tuous conduct, and who had proved him- | addition to the national force at home, on 
self one of the truest friends to this coun- | the most natural and constitutional prin- 

‘try: that we had the farther security of | ciples. - 
having a minister in the House of Com-| ‘ For this purpose, I have his Majesty’s 
mons who acted upon the true principles | commands to signify to you his desire and 
of the constitution, and that he could not | recommendation, that you should take the 
but remark, that though that right hon. | same into immediate consideration, and, 
gentleman had seemed to lay some blame | after having considered, report to me what- 
on himself for his unguarded manner of | ever observations may occur to you for the 
speaking in that House, it was a point | carrying into execution a plan, the pur- 
on which he most particularly admired | pose of which is to give security to your 
him, as he thought it was much better | own persons and property, and to the ge- 
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neral sense of the kingdom. I am, Sir, 
your’s, &c.. SHELBURNE.” 


Heads of a Plan for raising Corps in 
several principal Towns in Great 
Britain. 


1. The principal towns in Great Britain 
to furnish one or more battalions each, or 
acertain number of companies each, in 
proportion to their size and number of in- 
habitants. - 

2. The officers to be appointed from 
among the gentlemen of the neighbour- 
hood, or the inhabitants of the said towns, 
either by commission from his Majesty, or 
from the Lord Lieatenant of the county, 
upon the recommendation of the chief 
magistrate ef the town in which the corps 
are raised. ; 

3. They are to be possessed of some 
certain estate in land or money, in propor- 
tion to their rank. 

4. An adjutant or town major in each 
town to be appointed by his Majesty. 

5. A proper number of serjeants and 
corporals from the army to be appointed 
for the corps in each town, in proportion 
to their pumbers.. 

6. The said serjeants and corporals, as 
well as the adjutant, or town-major, to be 
in the government pay. 

7. The men to exercise frequently, ei- 
ther in battalions, or by compénies, on 
Sundays, and on all holidays, and also after 
their work is over in the evenings. 

§ Arms, accoutrements, and ammuti- 
tion, to be furnished at the expence of go- 
vernment, if required. 

9. Proper magazines or storehouses, to 
be chosen, or erected in each town, for 
keeping the said arms, &c. 

10. Fhe arms and accoutrements to be 
delivered out at times of exercise only, and 
to be returned into the storehouses as soon 
as the exercise is finished. 

ll. The adjutant or town-major to be 
always present at exercise, and to see that 
the men afterwards march regularly, and 

their arms in the storehouses. 

12. Proper penalties to be inflicted on 
such as absent themselves from exercise, 
asalso for disobedience of orders, inso- 
leoce to their officers, and other disorderly 
behaviour. 

13. The above corps not to-be obliged, 
on any account, or by any authority what- 
ever to move from their towns, except in 
mes of actual invasion or rebellion. 

14. His Majesty shall then have power 
to order the said corps to march to any 
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part of Great Britain, as his service may 


require. 

15. They are on such occasions to act, 
either separately or in conjunction with 
his Majesty’s regular forces, and to be 
under the command of such general offi- 
cers as his Majesty shall think proper to 

int. . 

16. Both officers and men to receive full 
pay as his Majesty's other regiments of 
foot from the day of their march, and as 
long as they shail continue on service out 
of their towns. 

_ 17. They are to be subject to military 
discipline, in the same manner as his Ma- 
Jesty’s regular forces, during the said time 
of their being so called out, and receiving 
government pay. 
18. All officers who should be disabled 
in a¢tual service to be entitled to half pay, 
and all non-commissioned officers and pri- 
vate men disabled, to receive the benefit 
of Chelsea hospital. 

19. The widows of the officers killed in 


‘the service to have a pension for life. 


Scotch Militia Bill.] May 15. The 
Marquis of Graham rose to move for leave 
to bring in a Bill for the better ordering 
of the militia forces in Scotland. His 
lordship said it would be unnecessary to 
paint the dangers that threatened the na- 
tion on every side; the House had lately 
heard a gentleman of the first talents 
(Mr. —) describe them in the most 
striking colours: the dangers being great, 
the necessity of preparing a sufficient de- 
fence must strike every gentleman; none 
appeared to him so constitutional and so 

e as a militia; raising a militia was 
placing arms in the hands of the mid- 


die class of the community, who had little 


to gain, and much to lose by troubles and 
commotions. Such men would be a 
shield to the constitution against the tur- 
bulent grasp of democracy, or the en- 
croachments of the crown. Such a mea- 
sure as the present had been tried before 
and had failed; but he trusted that, cir- 
cumstances having altered the state of the 
question, the former objections to a militia 
in Scotland were now done away : and he 
hoped that those who had formerly op- 

osed the measure would not continue to 

o so, merely because they had once op- 
posed it. The defenceless state of Scot- 
land had alarmed the people of that coun- 
try; and parliament must defend that 
part of the kingdom, or the people would 
be under the necessity of arming for their 
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own preservation: such a measure ought 
to be prevented, by a law which should 
raise a constitutional force for the defence 
uf Scotland, at a time when that country 
was more immediately exposed to danger, 
on account of the war with Holland. He 
had lately attended a mecting of gentle- 
men, owners of lands in Scotland, which 
might be deemed a very respectable re- 
presentation of that country ; and there it 
was inanimously agreed, that a militia was 
the most desirable force for defending 
Scotland. His lordship concluded by 
moving for leave to bring in the Bill. 
Lord Maitland seconded the motion. 
He said that before the commencement of 
the Dutch war, it was most natural and 
most politic, that the laa the island 
which was most exposed to danger should 
have the greatest portion of the national 
force to defend it; it therefore happened, 
that previous to the Dutch war, almost the 
whole force of the kingdom was employed 
in the defence of England, which lay most 
exposed to invasions from France and 
Spain: but the Dutch war had greatly 
altered the nature of the question; and 
Scotland, which before that, was least ex- 
osed, was now in greater danger from 
invasion and depredation than England: 
it was therefore entitled to defence, and 
if a due proportion of the national force 
could not be spared for that purpose, no- 
thing surely could be more reasonable, 
than to raise a force in Scotland, sufficient 
for its defence. A Scotch militia had 
been formerly opposed, because it was not, 
for some time after the late rebellion, 
- thought safe to trust arms in the hands of 
the Scotch; but such a fear would be ab- 


surd ata time when there did not exist a 


doubt of the attachment of the Scotch 
to the crown. In 1775, the same mea- 
sure was opposed; but the Dutch war in- 
tervening, the arguments used at that 
period against a Scotch militia were not 
now applicable, for the danger was so 
imminent, that they must be provided 
against it. He said he was happy to hear, 
a few duys since, the right hon. Secietary 
declare, that nothing was so preposterous 
as persevering in one opinion, merely for 
the sake of consistency. He hoped gen- 
tlemen would think of that, and not vote 
now against the motion, because formerly 
they had done so. Whatever prejudices 
gentlemen might have had against intrust- 
ing arms in the hands of the Scotch, soon 
after the years 1715 and 1745, he flattered 
_higself were now worn away, as no men 
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had proved themselves firmer supporters 
of the crown than the Scotch. His lord- 
ship said, it would scarce be proper to 
mention the weak and defenceless state of 
many parts of Scotland, but certainly, 
from the present posture of affairs, they 
ought to be in a state of defence; and no 
mode appeared to him more proper than 
the one moved for by his noble friend. 

Sir C.: Turner said, he always was, and 
always should be, against appointing a 
militia in Scotland: he considered the mi- 
litia of England as a part of our slavery, 
and such a part as might be used in bad 
hands to the enslaving the other part. Al- 
though he was against allowing a militia, 
he was not against allowing the people 
arms; he wished every man, both in 
England and Scotland, to have. arms, and 
know the use of them, but it should be 
under different regulations to what they 
were at present. ‘The people of Scotland 
were bred to arms, and he believed it 
would be better for them, if they turned 
their swords into ploughshares. : 

The Secretary at War declared, that he 
always had been against appointing a mi- 
litia m Scotland, and the reasons that in- 
duced him formerly, still existed; yet he 
would not at present promise either to 
support or oppose the motion. He should 
wait until he saw the Bill brought in, 
and as he found it, so he would give his 
opinion. 

Lord F. Campbell spoke in favour of 
the motion, and wondered to hear his old 
friend, sir C. Turner, declare that we were 
slaves, owing to our militia. His lordshi 
was firm in opinion, that Scotland ought 
to have the same means of defence as 
England. ; 

Sir C. Turner rose, he said, for the first 
time in his life, to explain; he did not 


‘say, that we were at present slaves, but it 


was his opinion, that the appointing a 
militia for Scotland would go a great way 
towards it. | 

Mr. Hartley said, he formerly was 
against a militia in Scotland, and, indeed, 
he was against every measure that put 
fresh power into the hands of the late 
ministry, as he found they were men not 
to be trusted; but since his Majesty’s 
ministers were changed, he did not see 
the same reason, therefore he should be 
in favour of the motion. 

Leave was given to bring in the Bill. 


Debate in the Commons on the Affairs 
of Ireland.}] May 17. The House re- 
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solved itself into a Committee of the whole 
House to take into consideration his Ma- 
jesty’s Message of the 9th of April rela- 
tive to the State of Ireland. The follow- 
ing Papers, presented to the House by 
Mr. Secretary Fox on the lst of May, 
were relented | to the said Committee: 


MessacGe to the Houses of Lords and 
Commons in Ireland, from his Grace 
the Lord Lieutenant; delivered the 
16th April 1782. 


‘¢ Portland. 

“ ] have it in command from his Ma- 
jesty, to inform this House, that his Ma-: 
Jesty being concerned to find that discon- 
tents and jealousies are prevailing among 
his loyal subjects of this country, upon 
matters of great weight and importance, 
his Majesty recommends to this House to 
take the same into their most serious con- 

sideration, in order to such a final adjust- 
ment as may give mutual satisfaction to 
his kingdoms of Great Britain and Ire- 
lend. Pp.” 
Resocurion of the House of Lords ir 
Ireland, Mercurii, 17° die Aprilis 
1782. 


“« Resolved, by the Lords spiritual and 
tem in parliament assembled,. nem. 
dis. That an humble address be presented 
to his Majesty, to return him our thanks 
for the most gracious Message sent to 
this House by his Majesty's command, 
through the medium of his grace the 
Lord Lieutenant; and to assure him of 
our must unshaken loyalty and attachment 
tohis Majesty’s person and government, 
and of the lively sense we entertain of his 
paternal care of his péople of Ireland, in 
thus enquiring into the discontents and 
jealousies that subsist amongst them, in 
order to such final adjustment as may give 
mutual satisfaction to his kingdoms of 
Great Britain and-Ireland: that, thus en- 
couraged by his royal interposition, we 
shall beg leave, with all duty. and affec- 
tion, to lay before his Majesty the causes 
of such discontents and jealousies: to re- 
present to his Majesty, that his subjects of 
Ireland are entitled to a free constitution ; 
that the imperial crown of Ireland is inse- 
parably annexed to the crown of Great 
Britain, on which connection the happi- 
ness of both nations essentially depends ; 
but that the kingdom of Ireland is a dis- 
tinct dominion, having a parliament of 
her own, the sole legislature thereof: 
that there is no power whatsoever com- 
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petent to make laws to bind this nation, 
except the King, Lords, and Commons of 
Ireland; upon which exclusive right of 
legislation we consider the very essence 
of our liberties to depend, a right which 
we claim as the birthright of the people of 
lreland, and which we are determined, in 
every situation of life, to assert and main- 
tain: to represent to his Majesty, that we 
have seen with concern certain claims, 
both of legislature and judicature, asserted 
by the parliament of Great Britain in an — 
Act passed in Great Britain in the sixth - 
year of George 1, intituled, * An Act for 
‘the better securing the dependency of 
‘Ireland upon the crown of Great Bri- 
‘tain:’ that we conceive the said Act, 
and the powers thereby claimed, to be 
the great and principal causes of the dis- 
contents and jealousies that subsist in this 
kingdom: to assure his Majesty, that this 
House considers it as a matter of consti- 
tutional right and protection, that all Bills 
which become law should receive the ap- | 
probation of his Majesty, under the seal 
of Great Britain; but we consider the 
practice of suppressing our Bills in the 
council of Ireland, or altering them any 
where, to be a matter which calls for re- 
dress: to represent to his Majesty, that 
an Act, intituled, ‘ An Act for the bctter 
‘ accommodation of his Majesty’s forces,’ 
being unlimited in duration, but which, 
from the particular circumstances of the 
times, passed into a law, has been the 
cause of much jealousy and discontent in 
this kingdom: that we have thought it 
our duty to lay before his Majesty these, 
the principal causes of the discontents and 
jealousies subsisting in this kingdom : 
that we have the greatest reliance on his 
Majesty’s wisdom, the most sanguine ex- 
pectations from his virtuous choice of a 
chief governor, and the greatest confi- 
dence in the wise and constitutional coun- 
cil his Majesty has adopted : that we have’ 
moreover a high sense and veneration for 
the British character; and do therefore 
conceive, that the proceedings of this 
country, founded as they are in right, 
and supported by constitutional liberty, 
must have excited the approbation and 
esteem of the British nation: that we are 
the more confirmed in this hope, inasmuch 
as the people of this kingdom have never 
expressed a desire to share the freedom 
of Great Britain, without at the same time 
declaring their determination to share her 
fate, standing or falling with the British 
nation.” | ; 
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ReEsoLtution of the House of Com- 
mons in Ireland, Martis, 16° die Apri- 

lis 1782. - 

‘¢ Resolved, That an humble Address 
-be presented to his Majesty, to return his 
Majesty the thanks of this House, for 
his most gracious Message to this House, 
signified by his ee the Lord Lieutenant : 
“to assure his Majesty of our unshaken at- 
tachment to his Majesty’s person and go- 
vernment, and of our lively sense of ais 
paternal care, in thus taking the lead to 
administer content to his Majesty’s sub- 
eae of Ireland ; that thus encauraged b 
is royal interposition, we shall beg leave, 
with all duty and affection, to lay before 
his Majesty the causes of our discontents 
and jealousies: to assure his Majesty, 
that his subjects of Ireland are a free 
people; that the crown of Ireland is an 
Imperial crown, inseparably annexed to 
the crown of Great Britain, on which 
connection the interests and happiness of 
both nations essentially depend; but that 
the kingdom of Ireland is a distinct king- 
dom, with a parliament of her own, the 
sole legislature thereof; that there is no 
body of men competent to make laws to 
- bind this nation, except the King, Lords, 
and Commons of Ireland, nor any other 
parliament which hath any authority or 
power of any sort whatsoever in this 
country, save only the parliament of Ire- 
land: to assure his Majesty, that we 
humbly conceive, that in this right the 
very essence of our liberties exists; a 
right which we, on the part of all the 
people of Ireland, do claim as their birth- 
‘right, and which we cannot yield but 
with our lives: to assure his Majesty, 
that we have seen with concern certain 
claims advanced by the parliament of 
Great Britain, in an Act, intituled, « An 
‘ Act for the better securing the depen- 
‘dency of Ireland;’ an Act containing 
matter entirely irreconcilable to the fun- 
damental rights of this nation; that we 
consider this Act, and the claims it ad- 
vances, to be the great and principal 
cause of the discontents and jealousies in 
this kingdom: to assure his Majesty, that 
his Majesty's Commons of Ireland do 
most sincerely wish, that all Bills which 
become law in Ireland should receive the 
approbation of his Majesty, under the 
seal of Great Britain; but that yet we do 
consider the practice of suppressing our 
Bills in the council of Ireland, or altering 
the same any where, to be another just 
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cause of discontent and jealousy: to as- - 
sure his Majesty, that an Act, intituled, 
‘An Act for the better accommodation 
‘of his Majesty’s forces,’ being unlimited 
in duration, and defective in ether in- 
stances, but passed in that shape from 
the particular circumstances of the times, 
is another just cause of discontent and 
jealousy in this kingdom: that we have 
submitted these, the principal causes of 
the present discontent and jealousy in 
Ireland, and remain in humble expecta- 
tion of redress; that we have the greatest 
reliance on his Majesty’s wisdom, the 
most sanguine expectations from his virtu- 
ous choice of a chief governor, and great 
confidence in the wise, auspicious, and 
constitutional councils which we see with 
satisfaction his Majesty has adopted ; that 
we have moreover a high sense and vene- 
ration for the British character, and do 
therefore conceive, that the proceedings 
of this country, feunded as they were in 
right, and tempered by duty, must have 
excited the approbation and esteem, in- 
stead of wounding the pride of the Bri- 
tish nation; and we beg leave to assure 
his Majesty, that we are the more con- 
firmed in this hope, inasmuch as the peo- 
ple of this kingdom have never expressed 
a desire to share the freedom of England, | 
without declaring a determination to share 
her fate likewise, standing and talling with 
the British nation.”’ 

As soon as the above Papers had been 
read by the clerk, 

Mr. Secretary For rose. He said that in 
discussing a subject of such magnitude, 
as that which he was about to submit 
to the consideration of the committee, it 
was his intention to speak as plainly, as 
roundly, and as.intelligibly as he possibly 
could, at the same time he was aware, 
that, on such a subject, he must speak 
with some degree of diffidence and cau- 
tion; because he was afraid that, on one 
hand, he might be thought to grant too 
much to Ireland; while, on the other, 
some might think that he did not grant 
enough: at all events, he would speak his 
sentiments with freedom; desiring, how- 
ever, that what should fall from him might 
be considered principally as coming from 
him in the capacity of an English member 
of parliament, rather than as a minister. 

aving premised this, he entered upon 
the subject. The committee, he observed, 
must know from the addresses that had 
been just read, that the parliament of Ire- 
land had spoken out; and stated in clear 
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terme, what it was that they required. 
The great points to which the claims of 
the Irish parkament were directed, ap- 
peared to be the repeal of the 6th of George 
the first; the restoration of the appellant 
jurisdiction; the modificatioy of the 


 Poyning’s law; and the repeal of the 


perpetuating clause in the Mutiny Bill. 
On each of these points, he intended 
to offer a few observations to the com- 
mittee. 

And first, with regard to the Act of the 
6th of George the first, it had always been 
his opinion out of office, that it was down- 
right tyranny to make laws for the inter- 
nal government of a people, who were 
not represented among those by whom 
such laws were made. ‘This was an opi- 
nion so founded in justice, in reason, and 
in equity, that in no situation had he, or 
would he ever depart from it: it was true, 
nevertheless, that he was not an enemy to 
the Declaratory Act, which had been 
passed relative to America; yet his prin- 
ciples were not inconsistent nor incompa- 
ble with that Act. He had always made 
a distinction between internal and external 
legislation: and though it would be 
tyranny toattempt to inforce the former, 
in countries not represented in the British 
parliament, yet he was clear that the latter 
was,m reason and in policy, annexed to 
the British legislature ; this right of pre- 
rogative or supremacy, he was convinced, 
would never have given umbrage to any 
part of the British empire, if it had been 
used solely for the general good of the 
empire; but when it was made an instru- 
ment of tyranny and oppression, it was not 
to be thought wonderful, that it should 
excite discontents, murmurings, and op- 
position. When local legislatures were 
established in different parts ofthe empire, 
it was clear that it was for this’ purpose, 
that they might answer all municipal ends; 
and the great supérintending power of the 
sate ought not to be called into action, 
but in ad of the: local legislature, and for 
the good of the empire at large ; but when 
ministers, judging by what they had, of 


what they might have, carried the princi- 


ple of ext to internal legislation, and 
attempted to bmd the internal govern. 
ment of its colonies by acts, in the passing 
of which the colonies had no voice, that 
wer, which, on proper occasions, would 

> been cheerfully obeyed, created ani- 
Moaity and hatred, and had produced the 
dismembergetnt of an empire, which, if 
properly exerted, it weuld have served 
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to unite and bind in the firmest manner. — 


Ireland had the same reason to spurn at 
this power of external legislation, because 
it had been hitherto employed for the pur- 
pee only of oppressing and distressing 

er. Had Ireland never been made te 
feel this power as a curse, she never 
would have complained of it; and the best 
and most effectual way to have kept it 
alive, would. have been, not to have made 
use of it. Ireland would then have suf- 
fered this harmless power to exist in the 
statute book; she never would have called 
out for a renunciation of it. But, fatally 
for this country, this power of external 
legislation had been employed against 
Ireland as an instrument of oppression, to 
establish an impolitic monepoly in trade; 
to enrich one country at the expence of 
the other. When the Irizh first complained 
of this ‘monopoly about four years ago, 
and asked as favours what they might have 
claimed asa right, they were opposed in 
that House; and their demands, which 
were no less modest than just, were disre+ 
garded. It was not local or commercial 
jealousy, so common in all countries, that 
had operated to the disappointment of the 


Irish at that time; their demands had _ 
been rejected, when the then first confi- _ 
dential servant of the crown in that House . 


came down to vote against them; the in- 
fluence of the minister was exerted, per- 
haps for the purpose of preserving a few 
votes on other occasions; and the rights 
and distresses of Ireland were consigned 
to oblivion. Thus the supreme power 
of the British parliament was employed to 
gratify a few, and to distress a wholc king- 
dom. What was the consequence? The 
Irish finding that they had nothing to 
expect in the British House of Commons 
from the justice of their demands, found 
resources in themselves; they armed; 
their parliament spoke out; and the very 
next year, the same minister who before 
had put a negative on all their expecta- 


tions, came down to the House, and - 


making the amende honorahle for his past 


conduct, gave to the demands of an armed - 


people, infinitely more than he had refused 
to the modest applications of an unarmed 
humble nation. Such had been the con- 
duct of the then minister and his col- 
Jeagues; and this was the lesson that the 
Irish had been taught: ‘ If you want any 
thing, seek not for it unarmed and humbly; 
but take up arms, speak manfully and 
boldly to the British ministry, and you 
will obtain more than you at first might 
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have ventured to expect.” This was the 
happy consequence of the ill use made of 
the supcrintending power of the British 
parliament, which was perverted from its 
true use, and instead of being the means 
of rendering the different parts of the 
empire happy and connected, had made 
millions of subjects rise up against a power, 
which they felt only as a scourge. If, 
therefore, he should be obliged to move 
any proposition that might appear humi- 
liating on the part of Great Britain, or 
hurtful to the pride of Englishmen, the 
fault was not his; it was the fault of those 
who had left it in the power of the, volun- 
teers to make the demands contained in 
the addresses on the table; who had left 
it in their power, not by leaving arms in 
their hands, but leaving them their injuries 
and oppressions.. 

It was his intention not to pursue the 
footsteps of his predecessors; and there- 
fore he would agree to the demands of 
the Irish, relative to the repeal of the 6th 
of Geo. 1, not because he was intimidated, 
and afraid to oppose them; but because 
he believed them to be founded in justice ; 
and he would have been as ready to grant 
them if Ireland made them now, in the 
same unarmed ‘and modest manner, in 
which she preferred her complaints four 

ears ago. A man must be a shallow po- 
itician indeed, who could not find means 
of distressing Ireland, and making her feel 
the weight of calamity; it might be dis- 
tressing to Ireland, if his Majesty’s ser- 
vants should advise the King not to give 
his assent to the Bill for quieting the 
areal of those who hold estates in 

reland, under English laws; the resources 
of this country were amply sufficient for 
the purposes of devastation ; the deserted 
towns and villages, the ruined provinces 
of America, would bear testimony to the 
power of the British arms to depopulate 
countries, and deluge them ard blood, 
but he must be a shallow politician who 
would resort to such means to enforce 
obedience to laws, which were odious to 
those whom they were made to bind. For 
his part, he had rather see Ireland totally 
separated from the crown of England, 
than kept in obedience only by force. 
Unwilling subjects were little better than 
enemies; it would be better not. to have 
subjects at all, than to have such as would 
be continually on the watch, to seize the 
opportunity of making themselves free. 
If this country should attempt to coerce 
Ireland, and succeed in the attempt, the 
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consequence would be, that, at the break- 
ing out of every war with any foreign 
power, the first step must be tosend troops 
over to secure Ireland, instead of calling 
upon her to give a willing support to the 
common cause. 

Having said thus much with regard to 
the repeal of the 6th-of George 1, which 
he intended to agree to in tle most un- 
equivocal manner, he touched next upon 
the appellant jurisdiction. Upon this 
question he thought there was no manner 
of difficulty whatever ; for when the great 

uestion of legislation was given up, he 
did not see that it was of any consequence 
still to maintain to this country the juris- 
diction in appeals: but even if it was a de- 


_ sirable object, or likely to strengthen the 


tie between the two countries, it must be 
given up, for the Irish insisted upon it; 
and there was a particular reason for com- 
prying with their desires on that head. 

e decrees or judgments of our courts of 
law here in matters of appeal, were to be 
carried into execution—where? In Ire- 
land. By whom? By the people of. Ire- 
land. Now, as the people of Ireland had 
one and all declared, that they would not 
execute or obey any order of any English 
tribunal, it would be nugatory and absurd 
to maintain the appellant jurisdiction to 
Great Britain; and consequently it would 
be better to give it up with a good grace, 
than to keep it as a bone of contention be- 
tween the two countries... 

He came next to the modification of the 
law of Poyning. . It must be admitted, he 
said, that by this law, a strange alteration 
had been made in the form of the consti- 
tution of Ireland, by making the privy 
council of that kingdom a branch of the 
legislature ; and those who were acquaint- 
ed with the nature of the interference of 
that privy-council, knew very well, that it 
was of the greatest detriment to the state ; 
for not only it sometimes suppressed Bills 
which had passed the House of Lords or 
Commons nemine dissentiente ; but such 
was the nature of it, that Bills were some- 
times passed according to form indeed,. 
but in fact, nemine assentiente ; when it 
was contrary to the intention of any man 
in the House, that such Bills should pass, 
they were nevertheless supported by all, 
in confidence that in the privy-council 
they would be thrown out. This kind of 
conduct was. merely to gain popularity ; 
that men who did not wish to oppose 
popular ana which they did not 
approve, should nevertheless unanimously 
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cause they knew they would be rejected 
in the privy-council, For his own part, 
he was free to confess that the interference 
of that body, and their power to stop Bills 
in their progress from parliament to the 
King, eared to him improper; and 
therefore he could have no objection to 
advise his Majesty to consent to the modi- 
fication that they required, of that law, 
from which the privy-council derived that 
power. But the jealousies of the Irish 
went farther; they were jealous of the in- 
terterence of the English privy council ; 
and he admitted that the alterations which 
had sometimes been made by it in Irish 
Bills, had given but too just cause for 
jealousy. It was generally understood in 
Ireland, that Irish Bills were frequently 
altered in England with very little con- 
sideration, and sometimes by a single 
person, the Attorney General; which 
single person the Irish imagined made 

; without giving that attention 
to the Bulls which the importance of 
the subject required. He would not 
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Englishman, to have recommended the 
repeal of it. The Irish must naturally 
feel that jealousy for their constitution, 
which the English feel for theirs, and 
which they express by passing a mutiny 
Jaw only for one year: this perpetuating 
clause had this effect also, that it rendered 
the interference of the English privy coun- 
cil still more and more odious. All that 
remained at present, was to shew a readi- 
ness to satisty the Irish on this bead, and 
remove or repeal the clause in question. 

_ Having thus gone through the various 
grievances and demands of Ireland, he 
observed, that the committee must see 
that there was only one or two points, in 
which the interference of the Britjsh par- 
liament was necessary ; and these were the 
repeal of the 6th of George 1, and the’ 
restoration of the appellant jurisdic- 
tion to Ireland: the other points lay 
between the parliament of Ireland and 
the King; and he certainly should, as 
one of the servants of the crown, advise 
his Majesty to satisfy the otber demands 


say that these opinions were in ge-, of his Irish subjects. Ireland had spoken 
neral well-founded; but this he was con- | out, and éleatly and plainly stated what 
vinced of, that, like the 6th of George | she wanted; he would be as open with 
J, this power of altermg might have still | her, and though he might perhaps have 
remained, if an improper use had not been _ been better pleased, if the mode of asking 
made of it; but to his knowledge it bad had been different, still he would meet her 
been grossly abused; in one instance in . upon her own terms, and give her every 
icular, a Bill had been sent over to; thing she wanted, in the way which she 
Foland two years ago, granting, and | herself seemed to wish for it. She there- 
very wisely very justly granting, in- 
dulgencies to the Roman Catholics; in | 


givé way to those opinions, merely be- | he would have held it to be his duty, as an 
I 


fore could have no reason to complain; 
the terms acceded to by England, were pro- 


that same Bill there was a clause in favour | 
of the Dissenters for repealing the sacra- | 
mental test; this clause was struck out, 
con » in his opinion, to sound policy, 
as ies alteration ‘tended to make a ae ! 
proper discrimination between two de- : 
scriptions of men, which did not tend to | 
the union of the people. It was by such | 
conduct, that the Irish were driven to | 
pronounce the interference of the English 
pnvy council in altering their Bills, a- 
gnevance, though in his opinion, the | 
power would never have been complained | 
of, if it had never been abused. 

He came lastly to the Mutiny Bill, and ' 
he freely confessed, that it was no matter 
of surprise, that the Irish should object to 
& clause which gave a perpetual establish- 
ment to a military force in their country ; 
and so hostile did he deem such a clause 
wo the constitution of England as well as 
of Ireland, that if the Irish had ‘never 
mentiosed this law among their grievances, 


ee 


iene by herself’; the manner of redress 
ad been prescribed by herself, and all her 
wishes would now be gratified in the way 
which she herself liked best. But as it 
was possible, that if nothing more was to 
be done, than what he had stated to be his 
intention, Ireland might perhaps think of 
fresh grievances, and rise yearly in her 
demands, it was fit and proper that some- 
thing should now be done towards esta- 
blishing ona firm and solid basis the fu- 
ture connection of the two kingdoms. But 
that was not to be proposed by him here 
im parliament; it would be the duty of the 
crown to look to that; the business might 
be first begun by his Majesty’s servants in 
Ireland; and if afterwards it should be 
necessary to enter into a treaty, commis- 
sioners might be sent from the British 
parliament, or from the crown, to enter 
upon it, and bring the negociation to a 
happy issue, by giving mutual satisfaction 
to both countries, and establishing a treaty 
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which should be sanctified by the most 
solemn forms of the constitutions of both 
countries. . 

Notwithstanding this country was part- 
ing with what sbe had hitherto held and 
exercised, still he could not leok upon this 
day aga day of humiliation to her; she 
was giving up what it was just she should 
give up; and in so doing, she was offering 
4 sacrifice to justice; policy avd justice 
combined to isduce her to offer it; but he 
should be sorry that afi idea should pre- 
vail, that she was giving to fear what she 
would deny té justice: fear; he declared, 
was out of the questién. Heé said he en- 
tertained no gloomy thoughts with respect 
té Ireland: he had riot a doubt but she 
would be satisfied with the manner in 
which England was abeut to comply with 
Ber deniands ; and that in affection, as well 
ae in interest, they would be but one peo- 
Hf any man entertained gloomy ideas, 

e desired him to look at the concluding 
peda Hp of the Irish addresses, where 

é would find, that the Irish people and 
parliament were filled with the most earn- 
est desire t6 support England, to have 
the same enemy and the same friend ; in 
a word, to stand or fall with England. 
He desired gentlemen to look forward to 
that happy period, when Ireland should 
experience the blessings that attend free- 
dom of trade and constitution; when by 
the richness and fertility of her soil, the 
industry of her manufacturers, and the in- 
crease of her population, she should be- 
come a powerful country; then might 
_England look for powerful assistance in 
seamen to man her ficets, and soldiers to 
fight her battles. England, renouncing 
‘all right to legislate for Ireland, the latter 
would most cordially support the former 
as a friend whom she loved; if this coun- 
try, on the other hand; was to assume the 
powers of making laws for Ireland, she 
must only make an enemy instead of a 
friend ; for where there was not a com- 
munity of interests, and a mutual regard 
for those interests, there the party whose 
interests were sacrificed, became an ene- 
my. ‘The intestine divisions of Ireland 
were no more; the religious prejudices of 
the age were forgotten, and the Roman 
Catholics being restored to the rights of 
men and citizens, would become an ac- 
éession of strength and wealth to the em- 
piré at large, instead of being a burthen 
to the land that bore them. The Dis- 
senters had tasted of the liberality of the 
legislature, and now in common with their 
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Roman Catholic brethren, would enjoy 
that happy toleration which did not cons 
fer more happiness on those who were the 
objects of it thari honour on those who 
established it. ' 

Upon the whole, he was convinced that 
the Irish desired nothing more ardently 
than proper grounds for being most cor- 
diatly untted to England; and he was sure 
that they would be attached to this coun- 
try, even to bigotry. Of the volunteers, 
he must speak respectfully : they had acted 
with temper and moderation, notwith- 
standing their steadiness; and he must in 
justice to them, and to his own principles, 
declare, that they had not done a single ' 
act, for which they had not his veneration 
and respect; and whatever blame there 
might be discovered in the course of the 
business, he did not impute a particle of 
it to Ireland ; but laid it all at the door of 
the late administration. He concluded by 
moving, “That it is the opinion of this 
Committee, that an Act, made in the 6th 
year of the reign of his late majesty king 
George the Ist, intituled, ‘ An Act for 
‘the better securing the dependency of 
‘ the kingdom of Ireland upon the crown 
‘ of Great Britain,’ ought to be repealed.” 
He just observed that this would be a 
pledge to the Irish of the sincerity of his 
Majesty's ministers to deal fairly and 
openly with Ireland, through the whole of 
this important business. 

Mr. Thomas Pitt rose to second the 
motion, a8 he said, with mixed feclings 
upon the occasion. He would not pre- 
sume to tread over the same ground, or 
to try to enforce those arguments which 
were more than sufficient to carry con- 
viction to every breast, as to the expe- 
diency of the measures proposed ; nor did 
he imagine there would be one dissenting 
voice. He felt, likewise, how unequal he 
was to so tender and delicate a subject, 
when the right hon. mover had himself 
declared the difficulties it laid him under. 
He thought there were many things better 
left to the feelings of others than explained 
by words. He could not, however, in | 
justice to his own consistency, avoid say- 
ing a word or two, as to some general po- 
litical maxims, the right hon. gentleman 
had endeavoured to establish, and whiclr 
he never could be brought to acquiesce 
in. That, it was worse than nugatory to 
enter into the discussion of rights that 
were to be given up; but as it was the 
fashion of the times to bring forward per- 
petually abstract a ile ‘principles of 
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government, and nice questions of right, 
which had mee deluged whole pro- 
vinces in blood, till then the happiest sub- 
jects upon the globe, had thrown almost 
all our American possessions into the scale 
of our enemies; had this day severed the 
kingdom of Ireland from the obedience 
to Great Britain; and were menacing to 
shake the peace of our own island to its 
foundation, if they were let loose upon us; 
he could not hear them even from the 
nght hos. gentleman without entering his 
protest against them. That, when he heard 
of the substantial right of Ireland to its 
own internal legislation ; in short, to an 
independency upon our laws, because it 
had no representation in our parliament, 
he must say of lreland as he had said with 
regard to America, that if Great Britain 
was really an imperial crown, he could 
not conceive its rights and powers over 
all its subjects and dependencies to be 
bounded and controuled by any line or 
exception whatever, except its own dis- 
cretion, the nature of things, and by volun- 
tary cessions or compacts of its own. That 
if this maxim were disputed, he thought 
there was an end of all government, and 
all principle of controul from a supreme 
power over its dependencies. Far was he 
from justifying an abuse of power, an in- 
discreet exercise of right, and a wanton 
and injudicious interference in the internal 
regulations of distant countries: the right 
was one thing, a fit exercise ef its right 
was another. ‘That he wished only to state 
what he conceived to be the first great 
principle of all government rather than to 
apply it. That, as to the present question, 
he took for granted we should be all una- 
nimous upon it ; that political wisdom con- 
sisted chiefly in adapting itself to those 
circumstances which governed all human 
events, That there were still remaining 
stronger ties between the two sister king- 
doms than one common legislature—the 
ties of mutual interest, consanguinity and 
affection. That it was not his fortune to 
be possessed of property in Ireland, but 
there was no one circumstance which 
could affect the welfare of that kingdom, 
by which he did not think his own interest 
most nearly affected. That he doubted 
net the hearts of the Irish sympathised 
equally with Great Britain; that it’ re- 
mained only now to form a lasting union 
between the two countries upon the most 
generous basis of mutual confidence, which 
would secure for ever the affection and 


reciprocal happiness of both kingdoms. 
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Mr. Perceval said that, connected as he 
was with both countries, he was equally a 
friend to both; and as he deemed the 
prosperity of one to be the prosperity of 
the other, so he could not but feel a pecu- 
liar satisfaction in concurring in a measure 
which would prevent confusion, and re- 
store harmony to the two countries. 

Sir George Yonge having formerly op- 
posed the proposition in favour of Ireland, 
thought it necessary to offer his reasons 
for the vote he was then going to give in 
favour of the motion, that he might not 
be accused of inconsistency ; the question 
of this day was very different from any that 
had been introduced relative to Ireland: 
this was a great political question, which 
left those who had voted against former 

uestions merely commercial, at perfect 
liberty to vote difforently ; now, seeing it 
in a political point of view, the propriety, 
justice, and even the expediency of the 
measure proposed in the resolution, struck 
him so forcibly, that, notwithstanding the 
votes he might formerly have.given upon 
questions of a different nature, he would 
most certainly give lis hearty assent to 
the present motion. | 

General Burgoyne declared, that it was 
not for the sake of courting popularity in 
the country to which he was going, that 
he rose to speak at present; if he had no 
better motive, he would not have risen at 
all; but he could not prevail opon himself 


to give a silent vote on a subject of so 


much importance: the great revolution 
that had been effected with so much calm- 
ness and steadiness, did the highest honour 
to Ireland; and he could not express him- 
self better in praise of the characters who 
had effected it upon the greatest principles 
of freedom, than in the words of the Ro- 
man author,—** eos qui de nihilo nisi li- 
bertate cogitant, dignos esse qui Romani — 
fiant :’? those who knew how to think so 
justly of liberty, deserved to be free. En- 
tertaining such an opinion, it must of 
course follow, that the motion should meet 
with his support. : 7 
' Lord Beauchamp had long foreseen, 
that matters would come to the issue, at — 
which gentlemen. now saw them; and he 
had used his best endeavours to hasten the 
event, because he knew it must happen 
sooner or later; he saw early an ulcer 
forming in the state of Ireland, and he 
knew that the sooner a radical remedy was 
applied the better, as no temporary expe- 
dient would remove the evil. -He was 
afraid that the mere repeal of the 6th 
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the repeal would leave the question just 
as it was before, and England would still 
have the same right that she had before 
the Act passed, unless some counter-de- 
claratory clause should be inserted in the 
repealing Act. There was another thing, 
- too, on which he would make one obser- 
vation: the latter part of the 6th Geo. 1 
went only to appeals to the Lords; but 
though the Bill should be repealed to- 
morrow, still there would remain an ap- 
peal to the courts of law here, by a writ 
of error, to which he was convinced the 
Irish would not submit; and therefore he 
would advise, that the whole ground of 
appeal should be done away. 

Mr. Eden very readily concurred in 
the motion, and would agree to do away 
all appeals, if Ireland should desire it; 
for his own part, he did not think that the 
restoration of the appellant jurisdiction to 
Ireland would be of real service to her; 
and he had delivered his opinion freely 
on that head to some of the ablest men on 
the other side of the water; but of this 
Ireland was the best judge, and would de- 
termine for herself’; and he would agree 
to whatever she should determine on that 
head. The Mutiny Bill was a mere mat- 
ter of regulation, and he had no objection 
to the repeal of the perpetuating clause. 
However, he could consent to the modifi- 
cation of Poyning’s !aw, which should 
take away the iuterference of the two 
privy-councils, only under this idea, that 
an agreement should take place, that 
would settle the future connection of the 
two countries, on a firm and solid basis ; 
for he could not'consent that the power 
of this country over Ireland should amount 
merely to a negative voice in the framing 
of Irish laws, uoless some proper stipula- 
tions should previously take place; and 
unless Mr. Yelverton’s Bill should be sent 
back to Ireland to be passed into a law; 
for it would be highly improper to declare, 
this country has no right to bind Ireland, 
and not to make any provision for secur- 
ing to the present possessors, the esta- 
blishment which they enjoy under the 
English acts of parliament. 

Mr. Foz said, that as it was his inten- 
tion to do away completely the idea of 
England legislating for Ireland, so he 
should have no objection to word the re- 

ealing Act in such manner, as to make 
It contain a specific renunciation of the 
right claimed by this country to legislate 
for Ireland: it was the same with respect 


Geo. 1, would not satisfy Ireland, because 


! 


1 
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to the appellant jurisdiction, he had not 


the least objection to give it up in toto - 


after having given up legislation, he could 
not stand out for comparatively an insig- 
nificant object; appeals were not the 
bond of connection between the two coun- 
tries ; nay, loyal and attached as the Irish 
were to his Majesty’s person and govern- 
ment, it was not the King that was the 
chief bond of union; it was a communion 
of affection, of regard, of brotherly love, 
of consanguinity, and of constitution. As 
to the Bill, commonly called Mr. Yelver- 
ton’s Bill, as it was founded on this prin- 
ciple, that England cannot legislate for 
Ireland, a principle militating against a 
positive act of parliament, the privy coun- 
cil could not advise the King to give his 
assent to it; but if the House should 
consent to the repeal of the Act, of 
course the privy council might advise the 
passing of the Bill, and then no doubt it 
should be sent back to Ireland. 

Mr. Courtenay preferred the simple re- 
peal to any clause renouncing the right, 
for even the renunciation of the right 
would give an idea that the right did 
exist. The repeal would deave the ques- 


tion just where it was before; and before - ° 


the year 1719, no Irishman ever dreamt 
of the power of England to bind Ireland ; 


| 80 far back as the year 1642, the Roman 
| Catholics of Ireland in their great assem- 


bly of Trim, in the county of Meath, so- 
lemnly resolved, that Ireland was an inde- 
pendent kingdom, and its crown imperial ; 
and in the year before the parliament of 
Ireland had voted’a similar proposition : 
he was sorry, that on a former occasion, 


a learned gentleman, (Mr. Mansfield) had ° . 


said that the volunteers had overturned 


the constitution of their country; what a - 


pity the learned gentleman did not go 
over to convince them that he was right ! 


The force of truth, aided by his eloquence, © - 
rsuade them to pile -.-. 


would certainly 


their arms at his feet, and then he might — 


say in triumph: ‘ Cedant arma toge; 
concedat laurea lingue.” 
the Irish were not novel, they were as old 


as Henry 2, who had given them the laws «.- 
and constitution of England; and granted. ; 
them of course a parliament: the great -. 
charter was given to them by his grand- «-_ 


son Henry 3, and they had a free and in- 


dependent legislature till the year 1719, ~~, 
when the Lords of England thought pro- °:,.. 
per to resolve, that a cause which had ~._ 


been tried in appeal by the Lords of Ire- 


land had been curain non judice, and then, >... 


The claims of - 


ve 


in 
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and not before, did ‘England think of as- 
serting by law, the supremacy of England 
over Ireland, though the latter had, till 
that period, even after the Revolution en- 
joyed the right of appeal to her own king 
in his parliament of Ireland. —In this 
awful moment, when the volunteers of 
Ireland were resting upon their arms, 
anxious to know the determination of that 
House, he coald not help congratulating 
the House on the happy prospect before 
them, when the Irish, re-established in 
their rights, would become the firm friends 
and supporters of England, when their 
attachment would grow up into bigotry 
(as the right hon. member had said) the 
only bigotry that would then be found in 
the land; for religious bigotry had been 
trodden under foot; the Roman Catholic, 
the Presbyterian and the Protestant, had 
erected a temple to liberty, and sacrificed 
at the altar of freedom: the people, now 
restored to the rights of mankind and of 
citizens, would make a great addition to 
the strength of the nation, and that 
strength would be directed against the 
enemies of England; the fast friend of 
England, the kingdom of Ireland, could 
have no friends but those of England, 
whose enemies must be the enemies of 
Ireland. The resolutions of the Itish 
parliament were such as became men who 
deserved to be free ; and he was convinc- 
ed, that the soul of every Irishman, in 
every corner of Europe, who had read 
them, vibrated at every word; but while 
he gave a scope to his feelings for his 
country, he could not help admiring the 
noble and generous conduct of the Eng- 
lish parliament, which, forgetting all for- 
mer prejudices, respected the ardour for 
liberty in the breasts of Irishmen, and 
even joined to fan the celestial flame which 
every true Englishman worships. 

Mr. Burke said, that it was not on such 
aday as that, when there was not a diffe- 
rence of opinion, that he would rise to 
fight the battle of Ireland; her cause was 
nearest his heart; and nothing gave him 
so much satisfaction, when be was first 
honoured with a seat in that House, as 
that it might be in his power, some way 
or other, to be of service to the country 
that gave him birth ; and he had always 
suid to himself, that if such an insignifi- 
cant member as he was could ever be so 
fortunate as to render an essential service 

to England, and his sovereign, or parlia- 

ment, were going to reward him for it, he 

Would say to them; “ do something for 
{ VOL. XXIII. J 
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Ireland; do something for my country, 
and I am over rewarded.” He was a 
friend to his country; but gentlemen 
need not be jealous of that; for in being 
the friend of Ireland, he deemed himself 
of course the friend. of England; their 
interests were inseparable. He spoke 
also of his friendship to the natives of 
India, whom he did not know, and who 


could never know him; and by proving 
himself their friend, he was convinced — 
that he must prove himself also the friend - 


of England. He concluded by paying se- 


veral compliments to Mr. Thomas Pit, — 


for the very liberal and manly manner in 
which he had seconded the proposition ; 


and explained what that gentleman had. 


said, and which Mr. Courtenay seemed 
to have misunderstood, relative to the un- 
bounded power of the imperial crown of 
England, over all its dependencies; the 
hon. gentleman meant that the power al- 
Juded to, knew no bounds, but such as its 
own discretion made it agree to prescribe 
to it. ; 

Mr. Dempster felt that though the Act 
of the 6th Geo. 1 should be repealed, 
still this country might found a claim to 
the appellant jurisdiction, on the common 
law of the land; and therefore in order to 
remove every possible ground of future 
jealousy, if the noble lord (Beauchamp) 
would bring in any Bill or proposition to 
that effect, he would give him his most 
hearty support. 7 

Lord Newhaven concluded the conversa- 
tion by saying, that as soon as the right 
hon. Secretary’s speech should have been 
read in Ireland, there would not, he was 
sure, be adry eye trom one end of the 


island to the other; every man would get - 


drunk and cry for joy. 
The question was then put, and car- 
ried nem. con. 

Mr. Foz then moved * That it is the 
opinion of this committee, that it is in- 
dispensable to the interests and happiness 
of both kingdoms, that the connection be- 
tween them should be established, by mu- 
tual consent, upon a solid and permanent 
basis.” Agreed to nem. con. The Re- 
solutions being reported to the House, 
were agreed to; and leave was given to 
bring in a Bill for the rgpeai of the 6th of 
Geo. 1. It was also resolved, ‘ ‘That an 
humble Address be presented to his Ma- 
jesty, that his Majesty will be graciously 
pleased to take such measures as his Mae 
jesty in his royal wisdom shall think most 


conducive to the establishing, by mutual ~ 
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consent, the connection between this 
kingdom and the kingdom of Ireland 
upon a solid apd permanent basis.” 


' Debate in the Lords on the Affairs of 
Treland.] May 17. The Earl of. Sheléurne 
moved to read his Majesty’s Message, and 
the two Addresses from the Lards and 
Commons of Ireland, in return to it; and 
these being read, he moved to read the 
Act of the 6th George 1, for the better 
- securing the dependence of Ireland on the 
crown of Great Britain, and this also being 
read, his lordship opened the business. 
He. proposed, he said, to Jay before their 
lordships his sentiments, without the least 
reserve, to make a full discussion ef one 
of the most important subjects that ever 
came before them, and to observe in this 
. Stage of the busmess, that same open, 

frank, and strict conduct which had been 

observed in the communication to Ireland. 

‘It always had been, and always should be, 

the line of his conduct, to act openly and 

without disguise, trusting that, as he spoke 
his own sentiments freely, and never should 
attempt to deceive parliament, other lords 
would express theirs with as little reserve ; 
for he wished to invite an open discussion 
of great national questions. Ireland had 
demanded, by the papers on the table, 
four things; the first and the most essen- 
tial to them was a free constitution, which 
they could not be said to enjoy while they 
were subject to laws not made with their 
own consent. How it came to pass that 
‘such a controul should exist in a country, 
similar in all respects to this, and having 

Jong had a parliament of its own, formed 
exactly on the model of ours, it was-easy 

from history to trace. The commotions 

In that country, the frequent civil wars, 

the violence of religious disputes, the un- 

civilized state of a great part of the coun- 
try, had all contributed to render the as- 
sembling of their parliament less frequent, 
and, in the intervals, to subject them to 
the controul of other laws, which were 
often so beneficial as to be readily adopted, 
without examining into the authority. But 
this had long been a subject of complaint ; 
it was one of the great grievances required 
to be redressed by every party of the 

Irish in the war which began in 1640. 
The claim had at all times been made, 

and now that Ireland was united, religious 

disputes all composed, growing in wealth 
and strength, and fast improving in all the 
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to their lordships’ conviction, that it would: 
be impossible to resist the claim ; be should 
therefore move a repeal of the Act he had 
desired to be read, which would give quiet 
and satisfaction to the minds of the Irish, and 
leave no cause to check the affection and 
zeal they felt for this country, whose fate 
they had declared themselves willing to 
share. There was in this Act another 
matter—the judicature of the Lords, which 
he was aware would be thought by some 


to Le distinct from the legislature. It 


happened that the two subjects were 
clearly connected in the Act he had moved 


to repeal; the dispute upon judicature 


had given rise to that Act; and the Irish, 
though fully sensible of the impartial ad- 
mipiatration of justice by their lordships, 
were desirous to be subject to the judica- 
ture of their own peers, who had increased 
in wealth and consequence; and had, by 
the improvement of their minds, acquired 
that knowledge which fitted them for the 
exercise of such a trust better than in an- 
cient times, when arms were their chief 
employment. He must at the same time 
remind the House, that though the appeals 
from Ireland to their lordshipa had now 
taken place, for many years without dis- 
pute, the claim was nci very ancient. In 
1672 was the first instance of an appeal 
from Ireland to their lordships, no parlia- 
ment then sitting in Ireland. Another 
happened in 1679; afterwards the House 
of Lords of Ireland reclaimed their right; 
contests ensued in the years 1699 and 
1713; the Lords of Ireland did, however, 
in fact, maintain their power, till the dis- 
putes in 1719, which were well known to 
their lordships, and produced the Act he 
should move to repeal. ! 
This was all he meant to propose, as 
matter of parliamentary decision ; but 
there were other points for the executive 
power, which he did not mean to dissem- 
ble, for in all affairs he desired to be plain, 
open, and direct. ‘The condition of the 
Irish parhament was singularly clogged by 
ancient statutes, framed for the times, and 
which, though softened by practice, were 
still a great check to their freedom. Their 
lordships would sec he meant Poyning’s 
law. This law, passed in the reign of 
Henry 7, was originally intended for the 
benefit of the people of Ireland, as a check 
on the power which the viceroys, in con- 
junction with the great men of the coun- 
try, had exerted, of passing laws that were 


arts of peace, it was impolitic, it would be | often oppressive. ‘The reason for such a 
unjust, and he believed he might appeal yey no longer subsisted, and it operated 


- 


* 
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now only as a check on the reasonable 
desires of the Houses of Parliament, sub- 
jected to the controul of two privy coun- 
cils, It had preduced great disputes, 
which had sometimes been carried consi- 
derable lengths, and ‘at other times termi- 
nated in a manner hot very consistent with 
the dignity of the subject, or the parties 
under their law: the privy council of Ire- 
land insisted on coctifving a Money Dill, 
as one of the considerations for holding a 
hament ; the Commons maintained that 
foney Bills could only originate witi: 
themselves. In the government of a 
noble duke, for whose virtues he had the 
highest reverence, even had he not from 
cennection the utmost respect for his fa- 
mily, and whose character was not such as 
to make him yield to any unreasonable 
pretensions, this question had been much 
agitated, and hew was-it settled? The 
ptivy council cetttied a Money Bill, the 
Commens rejected, and afterwards brought 
in themselves the same Money Bill; a 
form little respectable as the law form of 
fines and recoveries. Practice, however, 
had very much softened the effect of this 
law, which in its present state was only an 
uneasy, and by no meane any effectual re- 
straint. The people of Ireland’ wished to 
be relieved from it, and either by a repeal, 
or a modification, he thought it was sqund 
wisdom to comply with their desires. The 
perpetuity of the Mutiny Act was another 
subject of complaint, in which he thought, 
as it was @ matter of internal regulation, 
it was just to comply with the desire of 
Ireland, that there should be no distinc- 
tien between that couotry and Great Bri- 
tain. He concluded with expressing his 
strong reliance on the affection and grati- 
tude, which such fair and liberal conces- 
sions would excite, and strenuously urged 
the necessity of union at this moment with | 
our sister kingdom, and that she might be | 
made to feel in the language of our holy | 
prayers, thet our service is perfect free- 
dom. He concluded with reading two: 
motions ; 1. ‘ That it is the opinion of this | 
Hovee, that the Act of the 6thof George 1, | 
entitled « An Act for the better securing | 
the depesdency of Ireland upon the crown 
of Great Britam,’ ought to be repenied. 
2. That it is the opinten of this House, 
that it is indispensible to the interest and 
happiness of both kingdoms, that the con- 
wecttion between them should be estab- 
lished by mutual comsent, upon a solid 
and permanesit foeting, and that an hum- 
ble Address be presented to his Majesty, 


‘ 
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that. his Majesty will be graciously pleased 
to take such measures as his Majesty in 
his royal wisdom shall think most condus 
cive to that important end.” : 

The Earl of Carlisle expressed his ap- 
probation of the motions. He bore ample 
testimony to the zeal and loyalty of the 
Irish, and particularly stated the honour- 
able conduct of the volunteers, and the 
liberal offers made of their service, when 
Ireland was threatened with an attaek. 
He said, that had he been more persuaded 
than he was, that Ireland had ever relin- 
quished its right of free legislation, which 
he knew they neither had, nor could give 
up, be should still have thought it wise to 
accede to their claim; because he knew, 
that from the gratitude and affection of 
the country, and the wisdom of the par- 
liament, much more advantage would arise 
to this country, thaa by maintaining any 


ottensive and ill-founded pretensions to a 


controul over them. 


Lord Loughborough said, he never rose | | 


with such anxiety as on the present occae 
sion; and that he had come into the House 
disposed to hear, but unprepared to speak, 
not knowing the purport of the motion 
to be made. The resolutions contained 
matter that ought not hastily to pass, be- 
cause such resulutions were in their nature 
conclusive. In matters of the least impor- 
tance, the rules of parliament required 
repeated consideration to precede deciston, 
An alteration of the general system of 
relation between Great Britain and Ireland, 
indeed any change of that, which, be it 
right or wrong, had the sanction of long 


usage, required some deliberation and . 


some pause, before it ‘was finally resolved. 
The first question offered to the House, 
was a repeal of the Gth Geo. 1. To give 
leave for a Bill for that purpose, he should 
not have had the least objection; but to 
resolve at once upon the repeal of an 
existing act, wasa ba and unprecedented « 
measure. ‘Ile second questiun seemed in 


general terms to convey a power tominise _ 
ters, to adopt measures without the know- | 


ledge of parliament, and he could not can- 
sent to so general an authority for any act, 
excluding the judgment of parliament upon 
the act, when done. 

The Earl of Shelburne on this stated the 
words of the second resolution, which he 
contended did not exclude, but implied 
the subsequent ratification of parliament 
of any act of the ministers. 

Lord Loughborough was obliged by the 
information, as he might easily muscon- 
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ceive words, that he had heard but once 
read, and declared, that the preamble of 
the resolution had his entire concurrence, 
but as to the latter part of it, he still con- 
ceived, that it implied more than the noble 
lord’s explanation; there were acts of the 
ministers, which in no course required the 
intervention of parliament; for instance, 
the King’s assent to an Irish bill was given, 
without consulting parliament, and wanted 
no ratification ; but every one must know, 
there were laws existing in Ireland of great 
moment to the mutual interest and union 
of both countries. Upon the repeal of 
some of these, two men, equally well- 
wishers to Ireland, might entertain oppo- 
site opinions; and it was unfit by general 
words to pledge parliament for the appro- 
bation of measures that had not even been. 
stated, much less considered. Upon the 
four matters set forth in the addresses of 
the two Houses in Ireland, notwithstand- 
ing the hazard of delivering any sudden 
opinion, he should venture to throw out 
some observations. The first and princi- 

al matter was the freedom of the Irish 
egislature, to which he had no hesitation 
to declare his opinion. He thought the 
right to bind the Irish parliament by laws 
made here, ought not to be asserted, much 
Icss exercised. He. had, therefore, no 
objection to a repeal of a declaration of 
that right in the 6th of George 1, but it 
must not be overlooked, that this was not 
a mere declaration of a right in theory; 
the right thus declared, however founded, 
had in practice been exercised, and often 
for the benefit of Ireland. ‘l'wo acts of 
settlement, by which nine parts in ten of 
the property of Ireland were held, many 
commercial regulations of common con- 
cern to Great Britain and Ireland, and all 
the assurances by oath of men’s attachment 
to the government and religion of their 
country, depended upon the authority of 
British statutes. It was neccssary, there- 
fore, to take some care, that those points 
should be secured. When the foundation 
on which they now stood was taken away, 
the House had not been informed what 
measures had been, or were taken for that 
purpose. 


The judicature of the Lords, he agreed, 


was a matter totally distinct from legisla- 
tive power, though blended with it in the 
Act of the 6th Geo. 1. In many well- 
regulated states, the judicial and legisla- 
tive powers were separate, and those who 
had written the best on government, were 
of opinion, they never ought to be united. 
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Their lordships’ judicature upon appeals 
from Ireland, it was said, was not of a 
very ancient date, nor earlier than the 
year 1672. It was, however, of the same 
antiquity with their judicature in appeals 
from England. Before the Restoration, 
there were few, he believed, no instances 
of appeals to the Lords, and the House of 
Commons had at first denied the authority 
now fully acknowledged. The right, how- 
ever, seemed to be of much higher anti- 
quity, and had not been exercised sooner 
only because there were but few cases in 
courts of equity, before the Restoration, 
and sittings of parliament were not fre- 
quent. There was, however, another part 
of the judicature, of which the noble lord 
had said nothing: the writs of error from 
Ireland to the King’s-bench, and from 
thence to the House of Lords. They were 
as ancient as the common law, and esta- 
blished with it in Ireland. Both countries 
having the same common law, the uni- 
formity of it could not be preserved with- 
out asupreme judicature common to both ; 
and this point he thought of the utmost 
importance to their future connection. 
The fair and equal administration of jus- 
tice in the last resort, was acknowledged 
by all Ireland, and without any disrespect . 
to the Lords of that country, it was very 

reasonable to suppose, that men would not 

be disposed to change. that, which the 

experience of half a century had proved 

to be unexceptionable. The only circum- 

stance that could induce a wish for altera- 

tion in this respect, must be, an apprehen- 

sion that the judicial authority had some 

necessary connection with the legislative, 

which a little reflection would shew to be 

a fallacy, and indeed some of the able 

writers for the independence of Ireland, 

had themselves proved it to be a false 

argument. He concluded, therefore, that 

the motion ought not to be for a total 

repeal of the 6th Geo. 1, and that the 

measure ought not to be unqualified. 

The next point was Poyning’s law, on 
which he observed, that it was a great 
mistake to suppose, that every difference 
in form between the constitutions of Great 
Britain and of Ireland, implied the infe- 
riority of the latter: that sir Edward 
Poyning’s laws were a wise system, and 
intended chiefly for the benefit of Ire- 
Jand ; the form of passing Bills there, was 
adapted to the situation of a country that 
was not the seat of government. Here, 
for obvious reasons, there was no incon-. 


venience in offering. Bills that had passed. 
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both Houses, for the negative or assent of 
the crown. The alteration of Bills pro- 
posed by either House in Ireland, did not 
take away from their power, but only of- 
fered to their consideration such modifica- 
tions as were thought expedient, but 
which, without their full consent,- could 
have no effect. It did not impair the fun- 
damental right of either House to give or 
withhold its assent to any law proposed, 
but it only retarded the too rapid: progress 
which Acts might sometimes make, espe- 
cially such as were moved upon the spur 
of an eccasion, and he thought, that inde- 
pendent of all considerations of the con- 
nections between this country and that, 
such a form of proceeding was most ex- 
pedient for the local circumstances of a 
country, remote from its sovereign. Ex- 
perience had, in his judgment, proved the 
utility of it to Ireland, in a great variety 
of instances. The contest about originating 
Money Bills in the Commons or in the 
privy council, he held, as the noble lord 
did, to be very frivolous, and not fit to be 
maintained on the part of government ; 
but that pomt was no part off sir Edward 
Poyning’s law, which, extended asit was by 
an Act of Philip and Mary, was now, and 
he hoped would still remain, in full force. 
There were instances, one he believed in 
the time of a nobleman who had conducted 
the government of that country with equal 
ability and splendour, where the interven- 
tion of the Irish privy council was so far 
from being deemed a grievance, that they 
had been thanked for stopping a Bill; and 
he knew there were later instances, where 
the same thing done by the privy council 
here had been very popular in Ireland. 
He desired their lordships would weigh 
well the consequences of this important 
law. Ireland is a dominion of the crown 
of England, and not a distinct country 
under the same sovereign: the executive 
power of this state holds the supreme au- 
thority of that, and the acts of his Majesty, 
with regard to that country, must be the 
acts of. the King in council. Unfortu- 
nate will it be for both, should that situa- 
tion ever be changed; and should it ever 
be understood that Ireland is only held as 
of the n of the King. How that re- 
lation is to be maintained, when so essen- 
tal a part of the executive power, as the 
"ving sanction to laws, is reduced toa 

bare negative, he had not the power to 

imagine. Surely, when the old ties which 
held the two countries to each other, were 
to be loosened, it behoved men to consider 
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by what new means they were to be held to- 
gether. Ireland declares that she is willing 
to share one fate, and he believed the pro- 
fession was as sincere as it was generous. 
But by what means was this to be se- 
cured? how were we to unite in one com- 
merce, one peace and war, one fate? How 
to guard against the possibility of jarrmg 
interests ? Were treaties of peace or trade, 
and of alliance, to be the equal business of 
both parliaments? On what was it to de- 
end, whenever there should be any army - 
in Ireland? And what that army should 
be? At present it could not exceed a 
certain number, 15 or 16,000, under the 
controul of a British act. Might it be 
increased without the approbation of this _ 
parliament? He recommended to the con- 
sideration of the noble lord in the blue 
ribbon, to settle and adjust some solid se- 
curity for these essential points, before all. 
was agreed on the part of Great Britain. 
Though nothing could be more amiable in | 
private life than that open, frank, and ge- 
nerous manner which the noble lord stated 
to be the line of his conduct, and all that 
was worth obtaining might be expected 
from a return of gratitude: yet, where 
the interest of millions was concerned, | 
and where it was necessary to’ deal with 
great bodies of men, it behoved those to 
whom such affairs were entrusted, to act 
with more circumspection, and with less 
confidence. He had no doubt of the 
force, nor of the sincerity of the affection 
which the people of Ireland bore to Eng- 
land. But the arrangement of the poli- 
tical interests of great communities was 
not a matter of sentiment. It was wise 
in both parties to settle them on explicit 
terms, and it could give no just offence to 
either, that the other tare with a 
reasonable degree of politica] prudence. 
The fourth article of complaint was the 
perpetuity of the Mutiny Act in Ireland, 
which he did not conceive could be ranked 
as agrievance. He hoped, that whenever 
England armed, Ireland would be armed ; 
if ever England should find it possible to 
disarm, Ireland would do the same. The 
Mutiny Act did not create nor authorise 
an army, but supposing an army to exist, 
and its existence, he trusted, would al- 
ways depend on the judgment of this 
country, on which Ireland would confide, 
the Mutiny Act regulated its discipline. | 
But of what nature was that supposed 
grievance? Ireland had passed the Mu- 
tiny Act, and he believed, from the news- 
papers, had this very session, hy a great 
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majority, refused to repeal it. Was it 
then a grievance, that laws of their own 
should be suffered to have that effect 
which they had repeatedly thought fit to 
give them. He concluded with beseech- 
ing the House to proceed with due deli- 
beration, and not rashly to adopt resolu- 
tions without a full knowledge of all the 
consequences that might attend them. 
The Earl of Shelburne disclaimed the 
idea of treating England and Ireland as 
distinct dominions, united under one 
A doctrine so dangerous and 
unconstitutional had never entered into 
his minds nor was it to be found in the 
addresses of the Lords and Commons of 
Ireland, which expressly declare, that they 
desire all Acts may paas under the great 
seal of Great Britain. The King, there- 
fore, as the executive power of this coun- 
try, will still hoid the sovereignty of that, 
and all acta of state flow, as before, from 
his Majesty in his privy council of Great 
He had taken no notice of writs 
of error, because they were not mentioned 
in the papers on the table; but he assured 
the learned lord, they had not escaped 
his consideration. They were, he be- 
lieved, of great antiquity in the constitu- 
tion, and neither they, nor the appeals to 
their lordships, had been detrimental ; 
but, on the contrary, beneficial to Ireland. 
An wniformity of laws was undoubtedly a 
great bond of union between two coun- 
trics, and many persons of great property 
and authority in Ireland, were disinclined 
to any change in the judicature; but he 
thought that this consideration most af- 
fected themselves. If they wished to take 
away the writ of error, or if it was a con- 
sequence of taking away the appeals, he 
did not think it a point which we were 
much interested to contend. Scotland 
and England had been, and would always 


. be, he hoped, most perfectly united; and 


yet the learned lord well knew their laws 
were not the same. It had been objected 
that the resolutions were conclusive, and 


binding upon the House; for his part he 


meant to be bound by them. He thought 
it necessary to declare at once, and di- 
rectly, what we intended to give, and he 

ad great confidence in the liberal grati- 
tude of Ireland, for the adjusting all mat- 
ters that might remain to be settled be- 
tween the two countries. 

Lord Loughborough said, that it must 
have been an inaccuracy of expression, if 
any thing that fell from him could have 
conveyed, that he had imputed to the no- 
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ble lord the idea of England and Ireland 
being united as distinct dominions under 
one sovereign. Neither did he suypose 
that this was the idea of those who had 
framed and promoted the addregses on the 


table: their intentions, he believed, were 


as fair as their professions were loyal to 
his. Majesty, and affectionate to this coun- 
try. His arguraent was, that without its 
being the intention of either party, this 
would be the result of the changes pro- 
posed, if carried to their full extent, and 
without any check to controul their ope- 
ration. He had therefore pressed it on 
the consideration of the House, and of the 
noble lords in office particularly, to exa- 
mine carefully, and to weigh well the con- 
sequences of the measures now proposed 
for immediate decision. He did not yet 
see what could avert consequences al- 
lowed to be so fatal, or how, when the ju- 
dicial power was renounced, and suvereign 
authority reduced to a mere negative upon 
Bills, and the government of each country 
to move in perfect equality and indepen- 
dence, his Majesty would be king of Ire- 
land in any ditierent manner than he might 
be sovereign of any other separate terri- 
tory. The contiguity of the two coun- 
tries would preserve a more constant inter- 
course between the subjects of both, and 
the communion of rights unite them more 
closely to each other; but it was a possi- 
ble case that their political interests might 
hereafter be supposed to be opposite, for 
we know that it had heretofore been so ; 
and false as that opinion had always seemed 
to him, it had notwithstanding obtained a 
great influence on men’s minds, and di- 
rected their conduct. In such a case, 
what was there to prevent their disunion ? 
or how eould the sovereign of both be 
supposed to act with an equal affection to 
each ? 

Lord Camden wished that no debate 
had arisen on this subject, for unanimity 
would give great eftect to all their mea- 
sures. He spoke much of the virtues and 
of the increasing prosperity of the Irish. 
The question on their right of legislation 
was involved in darkness, if it was treated 
as a question of antiquity ; but as the times 
had obliged them, in all countries, to cone 
sider such questions in the abstract, and 
to exanune into the just origin of power 
and government, there all was clear and 
plain. No laws could be just, but such 
as had the consent of the people, and all 
distinctions on the head of internal or ex- 
ternal regulations had been tried, and 
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were vain. The doctrine was general and 
unlimited. He did not quite apprehend 
the learned lord's idea on this subject; he 
had said, that the right of this legislature 
to bind Ireland was never to be asserted. 
Why, then, was it to be retained? The 
possession of a right never to be asserted, 
was, in his opioion, of no value to ayy 
man, or any state; and why, then, should 
the learned lord object to the repeal of the 
Act, declaring such an empty right? 
Would the learned lord say distinctly what 
he meant to grant to Ireland, and how far 
he would resist their claims? If not, to 
object to what was -proposed, without 
marking out any other line of conduct, 
was po satisfactory information to the 
House, nor agreeable to the learned lord’s 
understanding, which was by no means 
indecisive. As to the right of judicature, 
how that came to be exercised there, it 
was not difficult to form a probable con- 
jecture. The Irish at first were unac- 
quainted with the law of England; they 
had their Brehon law founded in bar- 
barism; the resort to this country was 
then obvious; but how much was the case 
now altered? they had a House of Lords, 
consisting of men of great wisdom, know- 
ledge, and integrity, assisted by their 
judges, presumed to be qualified to advise 
in matter of law. How tedious and vexa- 
tious a course it was to proceed from their 
Common Pleas to their King’s-bench, from 
thence to the King’s-bench in England, 
and at laat to their lordships! What delay, 
and what oppression to the poor, when 
they might have that great advantage of 
the English constitution, justice, admi- 
nistered at their own door! After all, how 
did this right concern us? What advantage 
was there in taking the trouble of deciding 
men’s law-suits for them, if they did not 
choose it? For his own part, he thought 
this a matter wholly for the consideration 
of the Izish, and perfectly indifferent to this 
country.-W ith regard to Poyning’s law, 
he shewed how often Bills were mangled in 
reither privy council, in such a manner as 
to defeat the effect of them entirely. He 
instanced particularly a Militia Bill, the 
treatment of which, he said, had given rise 
to the volunteers. He wondcred that it 
thould have been supposed the King’s ne- 
falive was affected by any alteration of 
Poyning’s law ; that would still remain an 
exential part of the constitution, to be 
exetcsed by advice of the privy council. 
He declared himself a strenuous friend to 
the monarchy, aad though he was as good 
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a Whig, and as acalous for the rights of 
the people, yet he would always support 
the just prerogative of the crown, which 
was interwoven with every part of the 
constitution. If he should have the ho- 
nour to serve his Majesty in his present 
office, great part of the marl i of super- 
vising the Irish Acts must fall upon him; 
and he did assure the House, that he 
should most diligently attend to that duty, 
and should in no respect be afraid to resist 
any improper Act, or to advise his so- 
vereign to make use of his negative on 
any proper occasion. The Mutiny Act 
he considered as a matter of very small 
consequence, anomalous in its form, and 
unseemly in a free state; and he con-. 
cluded with advising their lordships to 
look to the danger of the present moment, 
to the armed condition of Ireland. The 


i 


requests now made were not the voice of . 


the parliament alone, they were proposed 
from every part of the kingdom; parlia- 


ment not only echoed the voice of a brave - 


and an armed, but a generous people. Ie 
was not atime to hesitate, to delay, to 
stand on nice form. The demands were 
made, and he dreaded what might ensue 
if they were not complied with. 

Lord Loughborough said, that the learn- 
ed lord had not apprehended what he flat- 
tered himself he had stated in most ex- 

licit terms, as to the claim of free legis-- 
tees and which he would endeavour to 
repeat. He had said, that the right of 
this parliament to bind Ireland, he thought 
never ought to be asserted, much leas ex- 
ercised, and therefore, that he had no ob- 
jection to repeal in this respect, the Act 
of the 6th of George 1, that he should 
have given a silent vote for leave to pre 
in the Bill, and in every stage of it shoul 
have voted for that Bill so confined; but 
he objected to a resolution that the Act 
ought to be repealed without any excep- 
tion, beeause such a resolution he took to 
be unparliamentary, and avoiding all the 
forms of firat, second, and third reading. 
The learned lord had called upon him to 
say what he would grant, and how far he 
would resist the demands of Ireland. He 
was ready to answer, that he would grant 
nothing to Ireland mercly on the argu- 
ment that it was demanded, and he would 
grant every thing on the ground that it 
was reasonable. He did not assume to 
himeelf any greater firmness than others 
in this degree of resistance, for 
it was founded on the just confidence he 
felt in the temper, affection, and wisdom 
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which the Irish had manifested in all 
their proceedings. He was from thence 
convinced, that it was only necessary to 
satisfy them that the intentions of this 
country were friendly and were fair, of 
which the unanimous disposition to repeal 
the 6th Geo. 1, was a sufficient pledge, 
and the Irish would conceive no jealousy 
that the deliberation with which we pro- 
ceeded was hostile to their interests : 
that to grant in any other manner would 
only lessen the value of the gift, by hum- 
bling the giver, and it would be absurd 
to éxpect a return of gratitude for any 
favours so conferred. He desired their 
lordships would recollect that they had 
an interest in the welfare of the people 
of Ireland, and ought to be satisfied that 
what was asked or proposed, was really 
advantageous, and with respect to their 
judicature, it-was a duty they had no right 
to abdicate, or decline it as a trouble. 

Viscount Townshend said, the Irish had 
been amused and deceived, and he was 
peda satisied that nothing would so 
effectually tend to throw both kingdoms 
., Into a state of confusion, as procrastinat- 
ing matters ; whatever was done should be 
done with a good grace, for he was con- 
vinced, that nothing so effectually led to 
the present situation of that country as 
breaches of good faith on one side, and a 
want of confidence on the other. 

Lord Ashburton, in a short but pointed 
speech, removed the most material objec- 
tions urged by the learned lord who spoke 
before him. He particularly insisted, that | 
the resolutions, such as they were, should ' 
now receive a negative from their lord- | 
ships, or their immediate approbation, for | 
he was totally against procrastination at | 
80 pressing a Crisis. 

Lord Hawke approved of the resolu- | 
tions. He took an opportunity of speak- | 
ing very favourably of the Irish nation, | 
whom he represented as loyal, brave, and, | 
he believed, most firmly attached, from | 
interest and sentiment, to this country. 

The Duke of Leinster spoke in support | 
of the resolutions, and entered into an | 
historical narrative of the first beginnings 
of the armed associations, the general 
conduct of government and parliament to 
the present time, and declared his opinion 
explicitly, that nothing would content the 
Irish but the repeal of Poyning’s law, and | 
the Mutiny Bill, with a specific recognition 


of their right to legislate for themselves, 
and to acknowledge the power of no foreign 
judicature or legislature whatsoever. 


Debate on Mr. Sawbridge’s Motion 
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The Duke of Chandos spoke on the 
same side, and blamed the late ministry 
for their alternate duplicity and neglect. 
He assured their fordshipe: that although 
he possessed a considerable property in 
that kingdom, it had no influence on his 
conduct, nor would affect the vote he 
might give that night. He knew the in- 
terests of both countries were inseparable, 
and that whatever materially injured or 
served either, must affect both. 

The Duke of Richmond recommended 
unanimity as absolutely necessary, and 
said, the resolutions were maintainable on 
the ground of policy. He disclaimed the 
argument of granting from fear. 

The Resolutions were agreed to. . 


Debate on Mr. Sawbridge’s Motion for 
Shortening the Duration of Parliaments. ] 
Mr. Alderman Sawbridge said he would 
not, at that late hour, trouble the House 
with any long speech ona subject which 
had so frequently come before them, but 
just speak to the propriety of the mea- 
sure now, which he did very forcibly, 
and concluded with moving, “* That leave 
be given to bring in a Bill to shorten the 
duration of parliaments.” 

Mr. Alderman J3ud? seconded the mo- 
tion. 

Mr. Righy said, he always had uni- 
formly voted against the motion, and he 
always should, as he did not believe it was 
either the sense or the wish of the people 
of England. He contended, that it was 
a subject on which almost every place 
differed, and it was difficult to collect the 
sense of the nation on the subject; in 
short, it could not be done so well as by 
taking the sense of that House, who were 
the representatives of the people; for to 
endeavour to judge from petitions was q | 
farce; he knew how petitions might be _ 
obtained, and they generally spoke their | 
own sense, but not that of the county or 
city from which they came; he ridiculed 
the late meeting in Westminster-hall, and 
threw out an inuendo, that the best sense 
of the electors could not be heard that 
day, as on former occasions, on account 
of Mr. Fox not being present, which di- 
rectly drew up | 

Mr. Secretary For, who declared thag 
the reason of his not attending that nu- 
merous and respectable body, was on ac- 
count of his knowing that the chief in. 
tent was to address his Majesty on the - 
change of his ministers, and av be was ° 
one of them, he scarce thought it decent . 
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to go and take the chair. The right hon. 
Secretary then entered very fully into 


the question before them, and spoke for 


near an hour in support of it: he was 
certain, he said, it was the wish of the 
people, and was a measure that they would 
ve. He said, the hon. gentleman, who 
spoke last, had desired to know how you 
could collect the sense of the people; 
why, let him look at Ireland; see how 
the sense of the people was collected 
there; and a proof that parliament did 
not always speak the sense of the people, 
was to be seen by Ireland, where parlia- 
ment had spoken a direct different lan- 
guage, which had occasioned them to 
arm, and insist on their rights, as the 
had done; but it was the fatality of this 
kingdom, never to open her eyes until 
her rum was near, and there was a fear of 
every man taking up a musket. ‘He 
should vote for the present motion, as he 
believed it to be the wish of the people; 
but whether it would produce the desired 
effect, he had his doubts. 7 

Mr. Powys was firm in opinion, that 
the Bill wished for by the worthy alder- 
man, would tend to corrupt more than to 
prevent any thing of the kind; nor did he 
think it.was the wish of the people ; there- 
fore he should, in order to get rid of the 
motion, move that the House do ad- 
journ. 

Sir C. Turner. defended. the original 
motion, and declared, that however the 
hon. gentleman might ridicule the meeting 
in Westminster-hall, be would be free to 
tell him, -that there was more good sense 
uttered there, and to a much honester 
audience, than ever he witnessed in that 
House in his life. The people who at- 
tended in Westminster-hall, did not come 
for hire and to get places, they came to 
msert their rights, and defend their wives 


i families, which they had a right to 


Sir Horace Mann was against the mo- 
ton, even though’ it was approved by his 
constituents, for he did not think himself 
bound to obey them in large constitutional 

ions; he was firm in opinion, if the 
intended was suffered to pass, we 
should never have any foreign connec- 
fons; for who would trust to a parliament 
that was liable to be changed, and might 
most essentially differ every 12 months? — 

Mr. Alderman Townsend spoke in sup- 

patof the original motion, and shewed 

M power a corrupt minister made, by 

ving a parliament of the present length. 
(VOL XXII. J 


Sor shortening the Duration of Parliaments. 
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A few years back, parliament came to the 
resolution, that the influence of the crown 
had increased, was increasing, and ought 
to be diminished ; and when a question, in 
consequence of thatresolution, was tocome 
on a week afterwards, such cogent reasons 
had been applied by the minister to par- 
liament, that they were of a different 
Opinion, and for fear they should relapse 
into their former virtue, the parliament 
was dissolved very unexpectedly. That 
the people of England wished for the 
success of the motion might be seen, by 
looking at the meeting of York, West- 
minster, Middlesex, Essex, Surrey, &c. 
and he would be bound to say, that the 
majority of the people of London, who 
went every length with the late ministry, 
were strongly in favour of this, and to 
suppose they were not, would be ridicu- 
lous. - Could any man suppose, that when 
6,000 persons out of 300,000 chose a ma- 
jority of that House, it could speak the - 
sense. of the people? . No, it was impos- 
sible, it was absurd to think of; and in- 
deed some part of that House had no 
constituents, they only spoke their own 
sentiments ; and instead of parliament 
sitting for the good of those that returned 
them, they sat to fatten on the spoils of 
the people, who were left to starve and 
help themselves. 

Mr. W. Pitt spoke in support of the 
motion, and said, it was plain that long 
parliaments caused undue influence; for. 
the ministers who made use of undue in- 
fluence always had uniformly opposed the 
present motion. 

Mr. Burke said, as he had on a former 
occasion spoken upwards of three hours on 
the subject, he would not trouble them 
long then, but content himself with de- 
claring his hearty negative to the motion, 
as dangerous, and by no means the wish 
of the people; and indeed, if it were, he 
would freely caution them against its as 
ruinous to their own happiness. 

Sir F. Basset spoke against the motion, 
as a ruinous and destructive ineasure, that 
would tend to promote frequent broils; 
before a man could be well seated, his 
place would be again vacated. - 

Mr. Hill confessed, that as the motion 
was of so doubtful a nature, with respect 
to whether it would produce good or 
harm, he should vote against it. 

Lord Althorpe said, he did not wish to 
reject the motion: thougl: at the same 
time he was not prepared upon the sub- 


ject; he could wish to take the sense of 
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his constituents; for which purpese he 
should second the motion of adjourn- 
ment. 

The House divided on the original mo- 
tion: Yeas 61, Noes 149. 


Debate in the Commons on the Vote of 
Thanks to Admiral Rodney.| May22. Mr. 
Secretary Fox expressed his confidence that 


_ the great and general joy which had filled 


the city on Saturday, at the glorious tid- 
ings from the West Indies, had not been 
more cordially indulged by any part of 
the community than by the members of 
that House: whoever had considered the 
gloomy situation of public affairs, and the 
melancholy prospect which our operations 


' in the West Indies afforded some time 


ago, and compared it with the bnght 
prospect which now opened to our view, 
must feel the most lively sensations of joy 
and of gratitude, to the able and gallant 
officer to whom the happy change in our 
affairs was imputable. The success which 
had attended that great commander was 
not of the nature to dazzle for the mo- 
ment, without securing any real or perma- 
nent advantage : it was brilliant indeed ; 
but the advantages likely to flow from it 
were great: the victory gained by sir 
George Rodney on the 12th of last month, 
had given us a decided, and he hoped, a 


_ permanent superiority inthe West Indies : 


to say that this victory was the most 


splendid of the present war, would be 
saying little; it was perhaps the most 
brilliant that this country had seen this 
century; and what added to his joy on 
the occasion was, that the advantages 
arising from the victory were as solid as 
the victory was splendid. It was remark- 
able that this was the third time that sir 
George Rodney had been held up to that 
Touse as an object deserving their thanks ; 
once in the last war, and twice in the 
edad. he had earned the thanks of that 

ouse once already in the present war, 
by gaining a most complete victory over 
one powerful branch of the House of 
Bourbon; there remained still for him to 
triumph over the other, still more power- 
ful, what was vulgarly called our natu- 
ral enemies: this he had lately done in 
the most glorious and complete manner ; 
he had sent one ship of the enemy’s line 
to the bottom, and taken five; and among 
those were some of the largest and strong- 
est that ever sailed from a port of France ; 
and that the victory might be the more 
splendid, and its authenticity the more 
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established, the commander in chief of 
the French feet had heen made prisoner. 
It would be needless for him to expatiate 
upon the greatness of the victory; no one 
could be a stranger to it: all that we held 
dear in the West Indies, all that we held 
dear in America, depended upon it; and 
al) was saved. It.was with peculiar satis- 
faction he could inform the House, that 
every letter from the fleet under sir 
George Redney, breathed the most per- 
fect harmony and unaaimity; no contest 


was to be found throughout, but to try 


who should be most forward in the public 
cause. He concluded by moving, “ Thas 
tle thanks of this House be given to sir 
George Brydges Rodney, baronet, knight 


of the most honourable order of the Bath, _ . 


for his able and gallant conduct in the 
late most brilliant and decisive victory ob- 
tained over the French fleet in the Weet 
Indies, by the fleet under his command.” 
Lord North felt peculiar satisfaction in 
rising to give his public concurrerice in a 
vote of thanks to an officer who had so ably 
and so gallantly maintained the honour of 
his country, and rendered it such essen- 
tial service, by his famous victory of the 
12th of April; a victory which with all its 
circumstances considered, might be said 
to be the greatest, not only of the‘present 
war, but perhaps the greatest ever re- 
corded in the naval annals of this country, 
He had once moved tke thanks of the 
House to sir G. Rodney, for the signal 
service he had rendered his country by the 
defeat of the Spanish squadron; it must 
therefore give him singular pleasure in- 
deed, to concur at present in another vote 
of thanks to the same officer, for a victory 
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still more brilliant, more important, and =~ 


more beneficial to this country ; a victory | 


of which he ought not to speak but in 


terms of the highest applause: the mo- 


tion, he said, had very properly come 
from a member in the service of the 


crown; and as it was frem such that mo. * 


tions of that kind ought to come, he would 
not make any on the present occasion ; 
but he would suggest to the right hon. 


mover the propriety of extending the - 
thanks of the House to the flag officers : 
who had served under sir George, and * 


contributed so largely to the great victory, 


which had so justly spread a general joy : 
through the nation: tothe merits of sir - 
Samuel Hood no man im that House could | 


be a stranger; he had himself been a com. 
mander in chief in more actions than one, 


had, as such, signalized himself in the ser~ 
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vice of his country: he had engaged 
comte de Grase with a very inferior 
British force: and had acquitted himself 
ina manner highly honourable to himself 
aad hie country: the British fleet might 
have been, perhaps, somewhat superior in 
the late engagement to that of the French; 
but he was convinced that it had not been 
im asy degree as much so as had been 
that of comte de Grasse over the English 
fleet when sir Samuel Hood so gallantly 
attacked that admiral on two different 
occasions: the services of rear-admiral 
Drake, on those occasions, ought not to 
be forgotten: and no one could refuse 
thanks to commodore Affleck, of whom 
sir George spoke so handsomely in his 
public letter. 

Mr. For thanked the neble lord for his 
suggestion, and also for the handsome 

mstnner in which he had left it to the ser- 

vanis of the crown to move what would 
come frem them with a much better grace 
than from any other person. He had hot 
the least objection to move thanks to the 
flag officers under sir George ; .and he 
would take the liberty of making this the 
subject of another motion. 

Mr. Rolle asked if it was true that sir 
George was to be superseded in his com 
mand in the West Indies? 

Mr. Fox replied, that he had been re- 
called, and another officer had been sent 
out to succeed him in the eommand. 

Mr. Rolle then said, that he would move 
for an address to his Majesty, that he 
would be pleased not to remove sir George 
from his command. ° 

The Lord Advocate recommended the 
hon. member net to make any such mo- 
ben; it would be intrenching upor the 
prerogative of the crown, and deviating 
fran the rules that should guide and di- 
rect parliament: as long as ministers had 
the full enjoyment of appointing officers 
te command, so long they were responsi- 
ble to parliament for such appointments ; 
but # that House should interfere, and 

int out who should, or who should not 

employed on this er that command, it 
weuld then take responsibility upon itself, 
aad of course remove it from the place 
where it ought to rest—the shoulders of 
misters. It was the peculiar daty of 
to censure and controul, not 

to dwect the measures of the executive 
power. These were his general principles, 
taceanected with the idea of the recall of 
sir Geerge Rodney, on which measure he 
was not ripe t0 give am opinion; as far, 
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indeed, as he conld see at present, he 
thought that sir George ought not to be 
recalled; but he did not know upon what 
grounds the servants of the crown had ad- 
vised the measure. Noman thought more 
highly of the victory gained by that offi- 
cer than he did; no man felt more grati- 
tude te the gallant commander who ob- 
tained it: when he rose therefore to de- 
precate such a motion as the hon. mem- 
ber said he intended to make, he hoped it 
would be thought that it was a regard 
solely for the constitution, and not any 
want of respect, or gratitude for our able 
commander. 
Mr. Rolle gave up the point; but he 
said he would move an address to the : 
crown, to bestow some peculiar mark of 
favour on sir George Rodney, that his 
services might have some better return 
than empty thanks. : 
The Lord Advocate again interfered ; 
he said that by the constitution, the crown 
was vested with the power and right of © 
conferring rewards, and distributing 
graces; such a motion would be dictating 
to the erown what ought, and he made no 
doubt would, flow from the benignity of 
his Majesty ; and it was the less necessary 
for the House to interfere, as it was to be 
presumed, that the servants of the crown 
would take care to give such advice on 
such an occasion as it would become a 
grateful master to pursue. 
Mr. Foa thanked the learned lord for 
the doctrine he had laid down, to which, 
as strictly constitutional, he most heartily 
subscribed: the appointment of officers , 
wae a prerogative af the crown, which he 
would never consent to see abridged, or 
controuled: and whenever he should be 
called upon by any man, or by any number 
of men, short of the majority of that 
House, to explainjwhy one officer had 
been preferred, or another recalled, the 
only reply he would ever make on that 
head should be, that, for what appeared to 
him wise and prudent reasons, he had 
advised his sovereign to adopt such a mea- 
sure; and though he should have such 
reasons ag all the world should approve, 
he never would give any other answer, 
unless called upon by the House; for 
though he was an enemy to the influence 
of the crown, he would always stand for- 
ward to support its just and constitutional 
prerogative. 
Lord Fielding could not view the recall 
of sir George in any other light, than as a 
measure highly injurious to the public 
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good; for without entering into an en- 
quiry into the merits of the officer who 
was to supersede him, he conceived it to 
be a very strange measure indeed to re- 
call, from the command of the fleet, an 
officer under whom that fleet had been 
accustomed to conquer; an officer who 
had taken four flags from our enemies, 
and 14 sail of the line: an officer who de- 
served so highly of his country, ought to 
meet with some better return than a dis- 
graceful recall. 

Mr. Penton suggested the propriety of 
including the name of sir Charles Douglas 
among the flag officers, who were to be 
thanked; his rank, as captain to the flag, 
was that of rear-admiral; and as such, he 
had no doubt but the House would think 
him worthy of their thanks ; and the more 
so, as sir George had spoken so highly of 


_ , him in his dispatches. 


Mr. Foz said, that he would most readily 
agree that sir Charles should be included 
in the vote of thanks; his merits, undoubt- 
edly, challenged that mark of respect; 
and if he had not thought of giving it to 
him at first, it was because he did not 
know the etiquette of the service on that 
head. 
Captain John Luttrell feared that voting 
thanks to one captain in a fleet where so 
many captains had distinguished them- 

_8elves, would make an invidious distinction, 

where none ought to be made ; for though 
sir Charles was deserving of every good 
thing that could be said of him, still he 
was no more in that fleet than a captain. 

Governor..Johnstone said, that former} 
the captain to the flag enjoyed the jak 
of a rear-admiral, but that of late years it 
had not been strictly the case; for it was 
now necessary that the King should issue 
his proclamation, to entitle the flag captain 
to the share of a rear-admiral, in the distri- 
bution of prize money: however, it was 
generally understood,’ that, next to the 
commander in chief, the captain to the 

_ flag had the chief merit in all the mancu- 
vres: for the truth of this he appealed to 
rear-adiniral Campbell, who had filled the 
post of captain to the flag on many occa- 
sions; he appealed also to rear-admiral 
Kempenfeldt, who had filled the same post. 
As to the motion then before the House, 


he most cordially assented to it; he had. 


the honour to claim an intimate friendship 
with the gal’ant veteran, who was the sub- 
ject of it; he had cultivated that friend- 
ship when very few others thought it worth 
cultivation, in the moment of that brave 
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officer's distress ; but with respect to this 
he had been since repaid ten thousand 
times over: the success of that bold and 
enterprising admiral had been such, that 
it might be truly said, that he seemed to 
be a chosen instrument in the hands of 
Divine Providence, to direct the arms of 
this country, and humble her enemies; it 
had been his good fortune, and such as no 
other British admiral had ever been able 
to boast of, to have taken four admirals 
his prisoners: and to have defeated the 
designs of the enemies of Britain, at the 
time she stood most in need of victories ; 
to such an admiral, therefore, that House 
would readily vote thanks; but he could 
have wished that the motion for thanks 
had come from some other quarter, and 
not from those servants of the crown who 
had disgraced the gallant admiral by re- 
calling him. Sir George Rodney he knew 
would always set a proper value on the 
thanks of that House; but he was satis- 
fied, that they could not be as acceptable 
to him, when originating from a quarter 
that had put upon him the disgrace of a 
recall: nothing in his opinion could be 
more insulting, than that at the same time 
that sir George should receive the thanks 
of the House, he should receive also the 
mortifying notice of his recall. The hon. 
member had said, harmony and unanimity 
had reigned throughout that admiral’s 
fleet; was this the reason for recalling 
him? Was it because the officers and 
men loved, respected, and revered the 
gallant admiral, who had led them on so 
often to victory, that he was to be torn 
from them? The thanks of the House, 
at any other time an object of an officer’s 
ambition, must, on such an occasion, be 
an insult; for to thank, and disgracefully 
to recall at the same time, could be no- 
thing better than an insult. . 

Mr. Fox said, he never would consent 
to the idea that recalling an officer was 
disgrace; it was no such thing; he dis- 
claimed the idea; it was impossible that 
he could entertain prejudices against the 
character of sir George Rodney: if he 
had ever entertained any, his glorious 
behaviour on the 12th of April would have 
blotted them out of his memory: it would 
have driven every impression of distrust 
from his mind; and he should have thought 
as warmly, and with as much reverence 
of his character, as that hon. gentleman 
who had boasted of his friendship for the. 
honourable admiral, at a time when he 
had few other friends. It was for the 
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credit of the hon. gentleman to have enter- 
tained that friendship; but ‘it was not 
much to his credit now to speak of it. 
However, for his own part, he could say 
that no prejudice should prevent him from 
acting with justice ; he should always yive 
way tothe corrections which men might 
give to his opinions, by performing great 
und signal services. Even if the hon. gen- 
tleman on the other side of the House, 
against whom he might be supposed to 
entertain some prejudice, should ever de- 
serve the thanks of that House, he should 
be happy to move those thanks, forgettin 
and overcoming all prejudice, if he shoul 
entertain any. So far from believing that 
the hon. admiral would consider the thanks 
of this House as coming to him with less 
respect, because they were moved by his 
Majesty’s ministers, the only means by 
which they could come to him diminished 
in value, were those which the hon. gen- 
tleman, who called himself the friend of 
the admiral, was using to disturb the una- 
nimity of the House on the question; but 
he was happy to see, that the House was 
unanimous, all except the hon. gentleman, 
and he it would not be effectual to 
the purpose of lowering the quality of the 
vote of thanks. 

The Speaker then. put the -question on 
the motion for thanks to admiral Rodney, 
which was carried nem. con. He next put 
the question on a motion from Mr. Fox, 
for thanks to sir Samuel Hood, rear-admi- 
ral Drake, commodore Affleck, sir Charles 
Douglas, and the rest of the officers of the 
fleet, under the command df sir George 
Rodney, &c. eg 

bor i John Luttrell observed, that it 
w be ungenerous and ungrateful, in 
voung these thanks, to forget that there 
were other ons besides :the officers, 
who deserved thanks, and these were the 
seamen on buard that fleet, who by their 


bravery and discipline had-so effectually | 


seconded the skill and intrepidity of their 
commanders. - 

Mr. Foz took the hint, and moved, That 
this House doth highly approve, and ac- 
knowledge, the services of the seamen, 
marines, and soldiers on board admiral 
Rodney’s fleet, and that the captains of 
the said ships do signify the same to their 
Tespective crews. 


The Budget.| The House being in a 
ittee of Ways and Means, 

Lord John Cavendish rose for the first 

tune -as Chancellor of the Exchequer, to 
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propose other taxes in the room of some 
of thase which had been proposed by his 
panera His lordship descanted upon 
is inability to discharge the duties of his 
office as ably as he wished; but as it had 
been remarked of his predecessors in office, 
that common sense and common honesty 
would go & great way in the discharge of 
the duties of that employment with whictr 
he had been honoured, so he es that 
in these two requisites, he would not be 
found deficient. He then said, that the tax 
upon places of public amusement would at 
best bring in but a small sum, having been 
estimated at no more than 30,000/. the | 
collection would cost a great deal, and the 
tax itself raise a clamour in the nation: 
he was therefore of opinion, that such a 
tax ought to be laid aside, while there was 
a possibility of finding out another. As to 
the tax on the land carriage of goods, © 
eat objections had been made to it, and 
e believed very justly : he was ready in- 
deed to admit, that, if the tax did not to- 
tally destroy trade, the revenue arisin 
from it would be infinite: but as, in his 
opinion, the trade would be ruined by it, 
so he thought the tax ought to be re- © 


-nounced. ‘The taxes he intended to sub- 


stitute in the room of the two he had 
mentioned, would bring in, he believed, 
400,000/. a year, but he would not take 
them at more than 380,000/. His first 
tax would be an additional toll on turn- 
pikes, of 50 per cent.; so that where two 
ence were now paid, three pence would 
Ee paid in future; the treasurer of the 
county, on trust, to receive the toll, and 
pay it into the Exchequer; so that little 
or no expence would attend the collection. 
He had sent a person from London to the ~ 
north, and the eastern counties, and from 
the returns by him, he found that in 19 
counties, the sum this tax would raise, 
would amount to 203,000/. which he would 
not take at more than 180,000/. In this 
calculation he did not include all the south 
west parts of the kingdom, nor the coun- 
ties of Warwick, Gloucester, Somerset, 
&c. which would bring in about 100,000/. 
more. This, he said, would be much 
more productive than that which had been 
proposed by the noble lord who had pre- 
ceded him in office; and yet would be 
more than half less burthensome to the 
public. According to the former plan, a 
waggon travelling to York would pay 
21. 6s. 8d. but ge to the new one, 
it would pay no more than 17s. 6d. On 
four-wheel carriages he intended to lay an 
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_ additional duty of 20s. so that the whole 
_ would in future amount to 6/. 10s. per 
year: from this tax he expected to derive 
about 16,000/. a year. And on water 
carriage, he intended also to impose a 
small tax, namely of Zs. per ton, per year, 
on every barge or vessel employed in the 
jnland navigation, and coasting trade: 
from this he el nae 16 or 20,0001.— 
Lord John concluded by maving resolu- 
tions on these different heads. 
: The Resolutions were agreed to. 


Debate in the Lords on the Vote of 
Thanks to Admiral Rodney.] May 27. 
Lord Aeppel began with remarking, that 
there was little necessity for him to say 
much ip excuse for not sooner bringing 
the matter forward, which he should have 
the honour to propose, because the House, 
their lordshipe well knew, had not sat 
since the news arrived of one of the mast 
important victories, that the annals of this 
’ country had ever been distinguished by. 
The conduct of sir George Rodney, in the 
Jate action in the West-Indies, in point of 
attention, ability, and bravery, he declared 
as a professional man, had not only been 
uncommonly brilliant, but likely to prove 
of the most solid advantage to us. Had 
not the noble earl, who would have been 
the more proper person to have announced 
that business to the House, been too un- 
well to be able to attend, his lordship said, 
it would not have fallen to his lot to have 
made the motion he meant to conclude 
with; he had, however, from that noble 
earl, full authority to declare, that in his 
opinion too much praise, and too high a 
reward, could not be bestowed on sir 
George Rodney, for the very important 
services he had rendered his country. The 
behaviour of the admiral, all through the 
business, deserved equally the admiration 
and gratitude of every man in the king- 
dom; the care and attention with which 
he watched the French fleet while in port, 
the activity and spirit with which he pur- 
sued them, the instant they left the har- 
hour, and the good conduct, attention, 
and valour, which he exhibited in a battle, 
fought not for one day ouly, but which, 
from beginning to end, took up several 
days, and was at last crowned with the 
most glorious success, altogether raised 
his character to a degree of eminence, 
that few of the bravest officers had 
ever reached. There might have been 
advantages derived from fortune in the 
event of the action, but, abstracted from 
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every consideration of that kind, sir George 
Rodoey had behaved so judiciously, and 
so gallantly, that he merited much stronger 
eulogiums than he had it in his power to 
make. No officer, however brave, could 
force such an opportunity as sir George 
had experienced, of prawving his ability. 
It depended entirely on the mutual de- 
sire of the commanders of both fleets ta 
fight fairly, and to pit the strength of one 
squadron against the strength ot the other, 
so as to leave the issue of the day, to the 
trial of skill and of conduct in the com- 
manders, and the trial of firmness and 
bravery in the seamen. Such had been 
the manner in which the British and 
French fleets had met; and sir George 
Rodney, greatly to his own honour, and 
his country’s advantage, had proved him- 
self and his seamen greatly and gloriously 
superior to the enemy in point of conduct, 
intrepidity, and spirit. He trusted, there- 
fore, that every one of their lordships 
would readily concur in the Resolutions 
which he should offer: 1. for thanking the 
commander in chief; 2. for thanking sir 
Samuel Hood, admiral Drake, commodore 
Afficck, sir Charles Douglas, and the rest 
of the captains and ofhcers of the ficet; 
and, 3. for approving the conduct of the 
seamen, marines, and troops, on board the 
fleet. The noble lord moved the first re- 
solution. 

The Earl of Sandwich rose to express 
his hearty concurrence in the motion. 
His lordship declared he felt himself 
obliged to trouble the House with a few 
words, in order to remove the prejudices 
occasioned by a report, which very sen- 
sible clear-minded men had listened to 
with attention, and by which the world in 
general might be impressed, much to his 
disadvantage, and to that of those with 
whom he had lately had the honour to 
share in the administration of public af- 
fairs. What he alluded to, was, a report 
that the recall of sir George Rodney, 
which was generally believed had been 
sent out to him, was the measure of his 
Majesty’s late ministers. The contrary 
was notoriously the fact. So far from re- 
calling sir George, he should not have so 
much as thought of such a measure, had 
he continued in office. He had always 
the highest opinion of that officer’s ability 
and bravery, and it gave him inexpressible 
satisfaction, that the occasion of the pre- 
sent motion so amply fulfilled all the fa- 
vourable opinions he had so long enter- 
tained of sir George's merits; opinions 
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which he had expressly declared in that | of several days continuance, he had broke 
House years ago. He reminded their lord- | the Freach fleet, captured and destroyed 
ships, that this was the third or fourth time | eight ships of the line, and one of them a 
that sir George had received the very high | first rate, of 110 guns, with the commander 
honour they were now about to vote him, | in chief m board. So that, in all, he had 
and that he had taken no less than three | in the present war deprived the enemies 
flag officers, a French admiral, a Spanish | of Great Britain of no less than 18 sail of 
admiral, and a Dutch admiral. These | the line, 16 of which he had added to the 
were instances of merit and success, which | navy of his country. Such success, and 
it had fallen to the share of no one other | such advantages, had followed the efforts 
commander to exhibit, and therefore they | of no one of our commanders before. 
could net fail to render sir George de- | Surely, therefore, the service would not 
servedly erga and dear to his couatry. | be benefited, nor the people’ of England 
His lordship, after strongly pressing those | at all pleased, with having so gallant and 
eat circumstances of character and cre- | so fortunate an officer recalled; be him- 
ee to sir George upon the House, said, | self must, besides, feel that he was dis- 
he had ever held it to be unwise and im- | graced, having a junior sent out to 
er for either. House of Parliament to | supersede him, and take from him his 
interfere with the executive government | command, as it were, in the moment of 
in the appointment of officers, or their | victory. His lordship said, he was aware, 
recall; he therefore would not now make | it might be objected against what he 
any motion whatever respecting the recall | had suggested, that he could not with 
of sir George, but without meaning to | certainty know, that any recall had been 
trouble his Majesty’s present ministers | sent, or would be sent out to sir George 
with the least opposition ; but, on the con- | Rodney. ‘Most certainly, what he had 
trary, intending to support them te the | speken upon the subject was founded 
wtmost of his power on the present mo- | upon mere rumour; that rumour was, 
tion, and in every other constitutional | however, generally credited, and he should 
measure they should propose, as he was | be excecdingly happy to hear any of his 
upon his legs, he would beg leave to give | Majesty’s ministers contradict the report. 
them his advice, and to tell them fairly | He advised the King’s present servants 
and fully what he would do himself, were | coolly to reflect on the consequence of | 
he in the situation he had formerly had | the motion, and m what sort of manner 
the honour to hold. Undoubtedly he | it must be received by sir George Rod- 
would not recall sir George; but, on the | ney? Before it could reach him, admiral 
contrary, if a recall had been sent out, he | Pigot, his junior officer, would have ar- 
would think it wisé and necessary to dis- | rived, and by the orders he brought sir 
ae a swift-sailing frigate to the West- | George, would have convinced him, that 
ndies, to countermand aay such orders, | notwithstanding all the success that his 
and to leave the command there in the | ability and wise exertions had gained for 
very able hands in which it was now | Great Britain, he had lost the confidence 
placed. Let their lordships recollect only of his country, and-was deemed so un- 
what had been the conduct of sir George | worthy to command any longer, that it 
asan admiral. He had last war been the | was even thought necessary to send out a 
commander of the enterprize against Mar- | junior officer to supersede him. Would 
tinique, the most important possession of | any man in his senses argue, that this 
the French in the West-Indics, and he had | would not be felt by sir George as a heavy 
signalized himself on other occasions. | disgrace? Or, considering the very ‘im- 
During the present war, when his country | portant services he had so lately rendered 
thought fit to call forth his services, he | his eountry, would any man contend, 
had cheerfully taken upon him the con | that it would be wise or prudent to crop 
mand of a fleet, and had scarcely got to | his laurels at the moment when he wore | 
sea, before news arrived of his having ia a | them with the greatest lustre? Besides, 
most enterprizing and spirited manner at- | it was to ‘be remembered, that the recall 
tacked a fleet of the enemy, and captured | would not bring sir George singly, but 
the commander and the greatest part of | would also deprive the public of the ser- 
his squadron. He had, after that, taken | vices of another officer, of as high and’ 
St. Eustatius, and some settlements be- | distinguished a character as any in the 
longing to the Dutch, on the continent of | navy. If sir George Rodney caine home, 
South America; and now, after a battle | sir Charles Douglas wauld come home ; 
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for being his first ‘captain, it was the cus- 
tom for officers in such a situation to ac- 
company the fortanes of their commander 
in chief, and sir Charles and sir ie 
would undoubtedly come together. His 
. lordship said, it was the more unnecessary 
to recall sir George Rodney, in order to 
place Mr. Pigot in his situation just now, 
since, if the King’s servants would only 
wait a few months, the command would 
fall into their hands, because, in all proba- 
bility, at the end of the present campaign, 
sir Georee would stand in need of some 
relaxation from the toils of war, and wish 
- to come home. He wished not to en- 
croach upon the prerogative of the crown. 
It belonged to the executive power surely 
to appoint those officers who were to fight 
the battles of the state. It was his opi- 
nion, however, that in consistency with 

recedent, and with the privileges of that 
House, it would be most prudent, and 
most expedient, for their lordships to ad- 
vise his Majesty to continue an admiral 
in the command, who possessed the confi- 
dence of the navy, and had added lustre 
to the British flag. Whilst ‘he wished 
that the most distinguished honours might 
be conferred upon sir George Rodney. 
and his officers, he thought they were 
even entitled to another substantial proof 
of their country’s favour. He knew. that 
the fortune of that admiral was not con- 
siderable, and that it had been impaired 
by the unfortunate re-capture of-St. Eus- 
tatius; he therefore thought, that whilst 
their lordships conveyed the sentiments 
of their high approbation of his conduct, 
they should also testify their sincerity of 
regard, by bestowing upon him an ample 
provision for life.—As he was just then in 
the practice of giving advice, he would 
offer a little more to his Majesty's minis- 
ters on the present occasion. Report had 

ot abroad, that there was an intention to 

estow a peerage on sir George Rodney. 
If so, he hoped that the degree of the ho- 
nours bestowed would bear something 
like a proportion to the degree of merit 
which called for them. Surely, if it was 
thought at to make sir George a peer, 
in that case his Majesty would be advised 
to place him above the rank of a baron: 
were he in a situation to counsel the 
crown, he should advise the creating him 
an earl, or a viscount at least. Let the 


House recollect for what services other . 


admirals had been created peers. The 
two most in his own recollection, were lords 


Anson and Hawke. With the latter, he 
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had lived on terms of great intimacy ; 
with the former, he was not so well ac- 
quainted, but had always a high opinion 
of his merits. In lord Hawke’s case, 
their lordships might recollect there was 
most ample cause for honour and reward. 
But still, thinking as he did of the late. 
victory, under all its circumstances, he 
thought the admiral who had won it was 
well deserving of a more. distinguished 
rank in the atia. than that of baron. 
Lord Keppel shortly stated, that the 
whole of wit his lordship had thrown 
out, respecting the recall of sir George 
Rodney, proceeded upon the vague re- 
port of the day. There was no official 
evidence of the existence of such a thing 


before the House, and it was therefore 


improper to dwell upon it. The noble 
lord had expressed a fervent wish that 
the most distinguished honour should be 
lavished upon admiral Rodney and his 
officers. To what cause was this zeal to 
be ascribed? Why did not so ardent a 
pone blaze forth during the noble 
ord’s own administration of naval affairs 2 
Were not the virtues of sir Samuel Hood 
known and confessed? and yet the vir- 
tues of that officer lived in the memory of - 
his lordehip, without the shadow of re- 
ward. = 

Lord Hawke observed, that the late 
victory kad been brought into comparison 
with that obtained by his noble ancestor. _ 
He did not wish. to diminish the glory of 
the one, or to heighten the splendour of 
the other: he would, however, take the 
liberty to observe, that the victory ob- 
ined by his noble relation, though it 
might be stated as less brilliant, was not 
less important in its effect. At the period 
it was acquired, this country trembled on 
account of the combined force of her ene- 
mies. 30,000 French threatened an in- 
vasion of Ireland, which had only 5,000 
to defend it. Had this event taken place, 
it would have surely been followed up by 
one of a more serious nature to the inte-» 
rest of this country: so that the defeat of 
the fleet of our enemies, instead of being 
insignificant, had saved this kingdom. 

Viscount Stormont gave his hearty 
concurrence to the motion.. He dwelt at 
some length upon the bravery and con- 
duct of sir George Rodney and his offi- 
cers, and bestowed the most elaborate en- 
comiums upon them. A noble lord, said 
he, has remarked upon the victory ob- 
tained by his illustrious ancestor. I do 
not wish to diminish its glory; it was 
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great in itself; it was important in its 
consequences. The circumstances that 
added a lustre to its fame, were, however, 
different from those which gave a bril- 
liancy to that obtained by admiral Rodney. 
Though superior to the enemy in force, 
yet he had the elements ef lieaven to con- 
tend against ; he fought ina storm; he 
engaged the foe upon its-own coast, and 
upon that theatre he conquered it. The 
case of sir George Rodney was different ; 


he met a superiur force in a’ calm; every 


guo was regularly and deliberately styled, 
and every gun told. I therefore contend, 


that there is no instance ‘in the British 


history of a more splendid victory, taken 
i connection with all its circumstances ; 
brilliant in itself, it will be equally fortu- 
nate in its consequences, as it will proba- 
bly terminate that war of ambition in 
which the natural enemy of this country 
is engaged ; and spreading terror over the 
continent, will dispese the foes of this 
country to listen to the overtures of peace. 
The Duke of Manchester lamented that 
any thing like a comparison between the 
merits of sir George Rodney, and those of 
Jord Hawke, or any other officer who had 
distinguished himself in the service of his 
country, had been that day started. He 
had hoped the motion would have passed 
unanimously, and that nothing would have 
been introduced, that looked so like de- 
tracting from fhe merits of lord Hawke, 
as what had fallen from the noble earl who 
spoke second in the debate. Since lord 
Hawke’s action had been mentioned, he 
felt it incumbent upon him to remind their 
lordships, that there was more of the dar- 
ing spirit of enterprise in that affair, even 
than in the late affair of sir George Rod- 
Rey, great and glorious as it confessedly 
was. Lord Hawke had certainly saved 
his country by his bravery and spirit. He 
had encountered the enemy in a winter 
season, a stormy sea, and close upon their 
own coasts. His grace said, he was per- 
fectly astonished at the conduct of the 
noble earl. He had, for the first time 
that ever he had witnessed such conduct, 
taken upon him to interfere with the exe- 
cutive government, and even to interfere 
with the re prerogative. The appoint- 
ment of officers, and their recall, ought 
to lie wholly with ministers, who were to 
be respensible to parliament, if they acted 
muproperly in either instance. The crown 
also was to be the fountain of honour and 
of reward, and not parliament. His grace 
gave his hearty assent to the motion. 
[ VOL, XXILL } 
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The Earl of Sandwich declared, that so 
far from interfering with government, he 
had. expressly made his objection to any 
interference of the nature censured by 
the noble duke, and had therefore set out 
with saying, that he would propose no 
motion, but would merely suggest to the 


King’s servants, what he should have 


thoupht # right to have done himself 
were he in power. Feeling as he did, that 
the recall of sir George Rodney would be 
extremely disliked by the whole nation, 
and that it would create disunion and want 
of confidence in government among the 
officers and seamen of a fleet, agreed on 
all hands to be united to aman, he had 
stated the impolicy of such a conduct, as 
recalling sir Gearre Rodney just when he 
was in the zenith of success and victory. 
With regard to what he had said respect- 
ing lord Hawke, he was astonished to hear 
it imputed to him, that he had the least 
design to detract from that gallant offi- 
cer’s merit, or to draw any conclusio 
from a comparison of it, with that of sit” 
George Rodney, that tended to depre- 
ciate lord Hawke's services in any the 
smallest degree. He had no sach inten- 
tion, and he had, previous to his allusion 
to the difference in point of importance, - 
between the event and consequences of 
sir George Rodney’s late victory over De 
Grasse, and sir Edward Hawke’s victory 
over Conflans, declared his full approba- 
tion of sir Edward’s advancement to the | 
peerage, acknowledging, at the same | 
time, the splendour of his conduct, as 
well as its great service to his country. 
Sir Edward, he was aware, fought in No- 
vember, in a sea so boisterous, that one of 
the enemy’s ships overset and went down; 
sir George on the other hand, fought the 
French fleet on a day so fine, that it was 
almost a perfect calm; a circumstance 
evident from sir George’s own expression, 
that “every shot told.” Hawke fought 
against a cowardly foe; Rodney against a 
brave one. 

The Duke of Richmond stood up, and 
regretting very sincerely that he had it 
not in his pewer to attend the early dis- 
cussion of the present motion, observed, 
that a great deal had been thrown out in 
his hearing, respecting the recall of ade 
miral Rodney. He did not know upon 
what ground such reasoning proceeded, 
and did not even see but that the meae 
sure, supposing it had been adopted, , 
might not be justified? Was not the 
state of sir George Rodpey’s health such 
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as might render such a step both neces- 
sary and expedient? Had he not returned 


‘Dihite ix the Lovdeon ihe 
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late administration. He was not, he 
said, the least surprised at hearing a noble 


formerly in the Gibraltar at a most criti- | lord, high in office, declare, he would give 


cal period? Though he remarked, how- 
ever, upon the circumstance of his health, 
he by no means wished to derogate from 
the merits of a man who had rendered 
such essential services to his country. 
On the contrary, continued he, I view 


‘the victory he has obtained as a glorious 


one.- I¢ is recommended to public atten- 
tion by the most striking circumstances. 
Other victories were obtained by fleets 
and armies, who placed a confidence in 
the fidelity and wisdom of counsellors and 
statesmen who managed the helm of this 
great empire. The present conquest, 
however, was obtained by a fleet who had 
lost their confidence in an administration 
which had brought this country to the 
verge of ruin.—His grace remarked upon 
the zeal of the late ministers to bestow 
honours and favours upon those whom 
they had neglected to serve during the. 
Sir 
Samuel Hood had surely merited some. 
marks of distinction, and yet that gallant, 
officer had obtained no reward. He par- 
ticularly noticed what lords Stormont and 
Sandwich had said, of the necessity of 
employing officers in whom the navy had 
confidence. The doctrine was new in 
their mouths, and contrary to their con- 
stant practice in office. Their custom 
had ever been to drive those officers from 
the service, in whom the navy had the 
greatest confidence, and thus to deprive 
the public of the service of the ablest 
commanders. If, therefore, sir George 
Rodney had any more particular merit 
than sir Edward Hawke, it arose from this 
circumstance: sir Edward Hawke had a 
full confidence in government; the admi- 
nistration of affairs were then placed in 
such able hands, that both army and navy 
relied with safety on those who held the 
Soc hment Ono the other hand, such 
ad been the conduct of the late adminis- 
tration, that no officer dared trust them ; 


_and sir George Rodney, in vonsequence, 


was entitled to the higher degyee of praise, 
for having, with a fleet dispirited, and 
wanting confidence in the Admiralty, done 
so much as he had done. 
the motion his full assent. 
Lord Loughborongh, ina speech deli- 
vered with great animation and eloquence, 
declared his astonishment at the turn the 


" conversation had taken, and that on such 


a day as that, a run should be made at the 


His grace gave. 


ng answer whatever to questions upon sub- 
jects that House, as a Louse of Parlia- 
ment, was perfectly competent to discuss, 
and which necessarily every one of their 
dordshjps had a right to suggcst and pro- 
pose. A noble duke-had sat out with de- 
claring, be found it difficult to say any 
thing worth their lordships’ attention,. 
when there was no question before the 
‘House. Was that the case? Was it un- 
reasonable, unfair, or ‘foreign from the 
subject to ask, when a question eonveying 
very high honour to sir George Redney 
for services to his country of the most 
weritorious and important nature, was 
under discussion, whether ministers who 
proposed such a question, either had ren- 
dered it, or intended to render it nuga- 
tory, absurd, and ridiculous, by suftering 
sir George, before he could have notice of 
the honour meant him by their lordships, 
to undergo the mortification and disgrace 
of being superseded by a junior officer, 
and of being obliged to entertain the un- 
welcome assurance, that he was deemed 
wholly unworthy the farther confidence of 
his country? Surely, so far from such a 
question to ministers bearing the construc- 
tion that had been put upon it, it was per- 
fectly reasonable, and in every point of 
view strictly necessary. A great deal 
had been said of sir George Rodney's - 
merit, and though it had been allowed en 
all hands to be great, an attempt had been 
made to diminish its degree, and to damp. 
the lustre of his glory and renown, by 
endeavouring to point out the conduct of 
sir Edward Hawke as more meritorious. ° 
Let all the circumstances of the two 
events be fairly considered, and be was 
persuaded no one noble lord would think 
it any injury to sir Edward’s well-earned 
reputation, if he placcd the balance of the 
comparison in the scale of sir George Rod- 
ney’s merit. Both the officersin question 
had rendered eminent services to their 
country, and both deserved its full grati- 
tude and esteem. But in right reasoning, 
comparing sir George Rodney's conduct 
with that of the late lord Hawke was un- 
just to both, because the circumstances of 
the two actions were distinct m their na- 
ture, and necessarily different in their 
consequences. The true point of compa- 
rison was to compare sir George Rodney’s 
conduct, and the importance of the event 
of that conduct, with the conduct and 
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eonsequences of any other action im the 


eourse of the present war. Upon such a 


view of it, it wowk! be found to. stand su- 
pereminent, because in the whole-of the 
war it would be found, that there neither 
was my one event to be fixed upon, that 
had been at all parallel to it, in the con- 
duct that led to the consequences, or ir 
the consequences themselves. In the 
action in whieh sir vores happily for 
himself, and most happily for his country, 
had se eminently distinguished himself, 
there was all the “pride, pomp, and cir- 
cumstances of gforious war,” and what 
geve it so much splendour, were the 
ming ornaments and illustrious spoils 
ired by the victory: the commander 
in chief, an able and experienced officer, 
taken prisoner on board the lergest ship 
in the whole of his fleet, fitted out with 
mfinite completeness, and at an immense 
expence, avowedly the pride and vanity of 
France, beasting the name of its capital, 
and universally pronounced by its subjects 
invincible. This it was, that heightened 
the glory of the event, that justly raised 
the spirts of Englishmen, properly feel- 
mg preud at a circumstance that reflected 
so much honour on the valour and intre- 
pidity of British seamen, and the good 
conduct, firmness, and undaunted courage 
of the commander in chief and all his 
officers. So fer from’ the fleet under sir 
George Rodney being dispirited and 
wanting confidence, as the noble duke, 
who spoke last, had asserted, his lordship 
deelared the reverse was evidently the 
fact. The fleet were to a man full of 
spirits, and united in the fullest confidence 
in their commander; he had led them on 
to victory; he had taught them how to 
conquer. Nothing, then, but the maddest 
and most lunatic disdain of all prudence, 
dod disregard df all wisdom, could dictate 
the persevering in the folly of separatin 
seamen high in spirit, and flushed with 
victory, from a commander whom they 
had, by repeated successes, been brought 
to consider as an inspired officer, the pe- 
culiar favourite of Providence, and the 
chosen instrument of Heaven’s vengeance 
an the foes of their country. On such a 
day, therefore, as this, when a circum- 
stance of so much national glory was 
under consideration, he was not a little 
astonished to find the custom of reviling 
alate administration resorted to, and re- 
vived; and the more especially, as it must 
on aij hands be acknowledged, that the 
very victory, every one of their lordships 
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was willing to allow, deserved to have the 
authors of it spoken of in terms of the 
highest commendation and praise, was 
owing to the wise appointment of officers, 
and the careful preparations of force, of 
those who had beea his Majesty’s late 
ministers, and whom therefore he had ex- 
pected, would have had the cold justice 
done them at least, of having it allowed, 
that however faulty, and however liable to 
chalienge and censure their conduct might 
have been in other respects, in this -it 
merited to have it said, that they had done 
well. His lordship declared, he felt him-. 
self te be as impartial upon the subject as 
any one member. of that House, because, 
though he had a great personal regard for 
several of the late administration, arising 
from personal intimacy, and a high respect 
for others, whom he was net acquainted 
with, but of whose abihties he entertained 
a good opinion, it so happened, that he | 
had no acquaintance with the noble lord — 
who had been first lord of the Admiralty, 
and no reason whatever, to think he had 
ever owed him a single obligation, farther 
than that which he had shared in common 
with every other person who had occasion 
to have access to him upon public busi- 


/ness, viz. the being always treated with 
‘singular politeness and civility. So far 
from entertaining a partial opinion in his 


favour, having been accustomed to hear 


‘repeated censures of the conduct of the 


Admiralty, fromr the noble duke and 


others, convinced as he was that -the 
‘greatest part of those censures were 


wholly unmerited, he had, upon the whole, 
conceived, that there could not be so 


much blame imputed without there being 


cause for some of it; and thence he had 
persuaded himself, that some of it would 
stick, as due to the conduct of the neble 
lord. In the present instance, however, it: 
was but cold and barren justice to declare, 
what the fact fully proved, that the noble 
lord had great merit in providing so pow- - 
erful a fleet during such a summer of de- 
pression as the last was, and fitting it out 
with such a quantity of stores as sir G, 
Rodney in his own letter declared it had. 
With regard’to the noble lord’s not re- 
warding sir S. Hood, who had undoubtedly 
behaved with infinite skill, spirit, and 
bravery, it ought to be remembered, that 
it was not in the noble lord’s power. — 
From a consideration of dates, it would be 
found, that when the news of the affair of 
St. Kitt’s, which did that gallant officer so 
much credit, arrived, the noble ear! must 
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be aware the power he then held would 
soon pass into other hands, and that he 
should be liable to abundant and severe 
censure, if he, in the interval, proposed 
any measure, like rewarding an officer of 
his own appointment. Partiality, impro- 
per preference of his own creatures, and a 
variety of other unfair, but grating impu- 
tations, would have been suggested against 
him ; to which, considering the temper of 
the times, it would have been impossible 
to have given any answer, that would 
have been sufficiently satisfactory to the 
public to have cleared his character from 
the prejudices and suspicions, generated 
by such attacks as he had just mentioned. 

_The Duke of Richmond replied to two 
points, which, he said, he could not let 
pass; the first was, an expression which 
the learned lord had dropped, that the fleet 
under sir George Rodney was dispirited, 
and had a want of confidence. Certainly 
it was far from his meaning to say, that the 
officers and seamen on.board the fleet under 
sir George wanted spirit, or had not a full 
confidence in that commander. He knew 
to the contrary, and only meant to say, 
the conduct of the late board of Admi- 
ralty had been such as demonstrated to 
the whole navy, that no confidence could 
be placed in them. With regard to what 
the learned lord had suid of the late action 
being, beyond all comparison, the most 
glorious of any that had happened in the 
course of the present was, fe dented the 
fact. If great things might be compared 
with small, which according to their ex- 
tent were equally brilliant, the conduct of 
admiral Barrington in his late engagement 
off Brest, and that of captain Jarvis, in 
taking the Pegase, were to the full as 
glorious; the conduct of captain Jarvis, in 
particular, deserved every possible expres- 
sion of admiration and praise ; to continue 
close engaged with a ship of equal force 
for so long a time, and to contrive to de- 
stroy 200 of the enemy, and to lose so 
very few, and at the same time have so 
few wounded, proved uncommon disci- 
pane: conduct, and merit. To save the 
ife of a citizen was allowed by the Ro- 
mans to merit a civic crown, what then 
was due to captain Jarvis? In answer to 
what lord Loughborough had said, of the 
ministers not having time enough to re- 
ward sir Samuel Hood, he observed, that 
they had found time enough to reward 
themselves. Asa proof of this assertion, 
he instanced the case of lord North’s 
having, after he had declared his adminis- 
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tration was at an end, procured a pensiog 
of 4,000/. a year for himself. His grace 
also mentioned the additional pension of 
1,000/. a year granted to lord Loughbo- 
rough, and said, wishing as he did, to see 
the judges independent, he could not 
but think the looking up to the crown for 
pensions, when parliament had declared 
its disapprobation of a further increase of 
the incomes of the judges, was in his opi- 
nion highly improper. : 

Lord Loughborough said, that with 
regard to his additional pension, he was 
ready to acknowledge, in as full a-manner 
as the noble duke’s candour, liberality, 
and good humour could expect, that such 
a mark of the royal bounty was wholly 
unmerited on his part. It had not been 
asked for in an unbecoming manner by 
him, and was not an unprecedented grant. 
Neither was it personal to him, the grant 
having been made merely as an addition 
of income, which it was thought becoming 
his place to have allotted to it. 

_ The Lord Chancellor began with dis- 
claiming any intention of touching much 
upon the point last alluded to, or the 
comparison between the event of lord 
Hawke’s action and that of sir George 
Rodney. He said, he was persuaded it 
was perfectly consistent with the constitu- 
tion to increase the incomes of the judges, 
in the manner in which his learned friend's 
income had been increased, and he stated 
several precedents to support what he had 
said on the subject. With regard to the 
recall of sir George Rodney, none but a 
child would argue upon it, so as to connect 
it in any manner whatever with the late 
great and eminent success of that com- 
mander. They were distinct and separate 
matters, and he would pledge himself so 
to argue them, whenever a question upon 
it should be brought forward. His lord- 
ship coincided a good deal in opinion with 
the duke of Richmond, and said, if minis- 
ters had no will of their own, and were 
not capable of acting by their opinions, 
but were to come down to that, or the 
other House of Parliament for advice, upon 
particular executive measures, they were 
unfit to be ministers, as they ought to be 
ashamed to act upon the judgments and 
opinions of other men, and not upon those 
ot their own forming. 

The motions were all put, and agreed 
to nem. diss. : ; 


Lord Loughborough then rose and said, 
there was an essential point their lordships 
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seemed to have forgotten, and which, the 
precedents on their Journals shewed upon 
great and signal victories to be customary, 
and that was, to congratulate his Majesty 
on the success of his arms. After some 
further preface, 
“ That an humble Address: be presented 
tohis Majesty, to congratulate his Majesty 
on the late signal successes of his powerful 
and well appointed fleet in. the West 
Indies, and to express our reliance on the 
Divine Providence, that those successes, 
so conducive to an honourable and advan- 
tageous peace, may obtain a farther extent, 
from the bravery of the seamen, the ap- 
proved conduct of their commanders, and 
the wisdom of his Majesty’s councils.” 
The Lord Chancellor called for prece- 
dents, and said, he thought according to 
the ordinary course of proceeding, that 
such a motion as that now made, should 
bave been made first of any, or not at all. 
Lord Loughborough shewed that it was 
made at the proper period, as it was a con- 
clusion built on the premises established 
by the former resolutions. His lordship 
read the precedent in the case of the cap- 
tare of Porto Bello by admiral Vernon. 
- The Lord Chancellor thought that a bad 
precedent, and proposed to leave out the 
words, ‘* powerful and well appointed 
fleet ;” and objected to the words “ 80 
conducive to an honourable and advanta- 
geous peace,” as resting more than was 
prudent on a sanguine, but a mere political 


t said he would never con- 
sent to the words “ well-appointed,”’ be- 
cause he must first know more, than he 
did of the condition of the fleet. It might 
be well appointed, but he was not sure it 
was so. As to the conclusion relative to 
Its leading to a peace, he asked, were the 
enemy extirpated from the West Indies? 
He then stated their power still to shew 
themselves formidably. _ 

Lord Loughborough agreed to leave out 
the words ** powerful and well-appointed,” 
(though he referred to sir George Rodney's 
letters for the proof of them) because lord 
Keppel had said in his place he did not 
know that the fleet was powerful and well 
n haa He also agreed to leave out 

words ‘* so conducive to an honourable 
and advantageous peace,” though he had 
only used them in a moral sense, as ex- 
pressive of the sole end of victory. But 
as other lords had understood them in a 
political sense, to denote that this victory 
must be the cause of peace, and that was 


opinion. 
Lord Keppe 
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his lordship moved, 
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not his-meaning, -he-had no objection te 
omit them entirely.. ; 


- 


The motion as amended was agreed to. 


+ Conference. on. the Contractors’ Bill} 
May 22. A.Message was brought to the 
Commons from the Lords, stating, that 
their lordships had passed the Contractors’, 
Bill, with certain amendments. — 
_ Mr. Secretary Fur requested the House 
would attend very seriously to the amend- 
ments, as they went, in his opinion, totally 
to defeat the great object of the Bill: one 
amendment was to. exempt from the ope- 
ration of the: Bill, all these who should 
contract with government for the produce 
of their own estates; this was an idea 
which had been thrown out, when the Bill 
was before the Commons; but had been 
afterwards given up: the other, and more 
important amendment, was, to exempt 
from the operation, of: the Bill, those who 
should contract to supply government with 
the manufactures of the produce of their 
own estates; this was a scope, which he 
conceived, would completely defeat the 
great end of the Bill; and therefore he 
requested that gentlemen would attend 
seriously to it, when the amendment should 
come regularly before the House. 


May 24. The amendments made by’ 
the Lords to the ill were read. The 
first five were agreed to. On the sixth 
amendment, which was, after the word 
‘¢ public,”’ to insert ‘except such wares 
and merchandize as shall be of his own 
growth, production, or manufacture, and 
also except such houses, warehouses, lands 
and tenements, as shall be hired out, or 
contracted for, for the service of the pub- 
lic,”? there was some debate. Sir P. J. 
Clerke feared that the word “ manufac- 
tures” would destroy the whole effect of 
the Bill. Earl Nugent insisted, that if 
the present clause was rejected, it would 
heighten the price of all commoiities.to 
government. Mr. ‘Alderman Newnham - 
declared, that he would rather have the 


Bill totally rejected than received in its 


present amended form. The clause was 
rejected. After which, a committee was 
appointed to draw up Reasons to be offered 
to the Lords at a conference, for disagree- 
ing to the amendment made by their lord- 
ships. 


May. 27. The following Reasons were 
delivered by the Commons to the Lords at 
the said conference : a 


Me 
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< Ts the sheth anendarent the Com- 


‘mons do disagree, Because, 1. They cam- 


riot suggest to thenmelves any reason, for 
excluding from a seat in the House of 
Commons, the merchant who shall furnish 
for the public service, those wares and 
commedities which the course of his deal- 
ings with foreign countries may enable him 
to do; which reason is not équally appli- 
enable to the farmer, the grazier, the grower 
of timber, the manufacturer, and every 
other person deriving a profit from the 
rent of his houses, warehéuses, or lands ; 
that undue mfluence, which it is the object 
of this Bill to destrey, resides equalty in 
every contract or agreement that is made 
with the commissioners of the Treasury, 
or arry of the public boards ; and therefore 
the contractor under such circumstanees, 
of whatever denomination he may be, 
ought equally to be restrained from being 
elected, or sitting and voting a8 a member 
of the House of Commons. 2. Another 
reason, which induces the Commons to 
disagree with this amendment, is, that in 
their opinion it gives great opportunities 
for fraud and collusion, and opens a very 
wide door for evading the principal object 
of the Bill. There are very many articles 
furnished for the public service, which are 
of the growth, production, and manufac 

ture of Great Britain, and it will be a very 
ee matter for any person furnishing these 
articles, who wrshes to be a member of 
the House of Commons, to give them 
such a colour and appearance of their 
being of his own growth, production, or 
manufacture, as it wil be extremely dif- 
ficult, if not totally impossible to detect.— 
For these reasons, the Commons hope that 
your Jordships, who have shewn your ap- 
probation of the principle of the Bill, will 
net insist upon an amendment, which in 
their opinion tends to render the provi- 
sions of the Bill fruitless and nugatory.” 


May 30. The Lords took the said Rea- 
sons into consideration, and, after a short 
debate, agreed not to insist on the said 
amendment. 


_ East India Affairs—Recal of Mr. War- 
ren gla, and Mr. Hornby.| On the 
motion of Mr. Dundas, the House agreed 
to the following Resolutions: I. “ That 
Warren Hastings, esq., governor-general 
of Bengal, and Williars omby, esq., pre- 
sident of the council at Bombay, having, 
in sundry instances, acted in a manner re- 
pugnant to the honour and policy of this 
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mation, and thereby brought great calami- 
tres on India, and enormous expences on 
the East India Com , it is the duty of 
the directors. of the eaid Company to pur- 
sue all legal and effectual means for the 
removal of the said governer-general and 
president from their respective offices, and 
to recall them to Great Britain. 2. That 
the Mahratta government of Poona, in the 
19th article of the treaty made by eolenel 
Upten, declared, that the chout of Bengal 
and its dependencies had, for time out of 
mind, been part of the jaghire of the 
Bounsello, they therefore could not with- 
draw it; but if the said Bounsello, or any 
of his descendants or successors, er any 
other , should cause disturbances, 
by claiming or demanding the cheut on 
Bengal or its dependencics, they did en- 
gage never te assist them the:nselves, or 
permit any Mahratta chief, dependent on 
them or the rajahship, to give them any 
assistance; and that the governor and 
council-general of Bengal did not think it 
advisable to accept the concessions made 
by this article, and agreed therefore that 
it should be left out of the treaty, and 
colonel Upton was direeted to decline any 
explanation upon it; but, if that could not 
be avoided, to inform the Mahratta minis- 
ters, that their reason for omitting it was, 
an apprehension that it might be under- 
stood to contain an acknowledyment of a 
right which did not exist, and which they 
concluded the Mahratta ministers thems 
selves had no thoughts of insisting on when 
they proposed such an article. 3. That 
rajah Moodagee Booslah, in a letter to 

r. Hastings, governor-general of Bengal, 
made a specific demand of 14 lacks of 
rupees per annum, as a tribute due from 
Bengal to him; and which tribute he de- 
clared was acquired by his ancestors, and 
vested in himself by inheritance. 4. That 
the governor-general of Bengal did pay to 
Moodagce Booslah, rajah of Berar, and 
to his son Chimnajee, certain sums of 
money, to the amount of 26 lacks of rupees, 
under the denomination of subsidy or loan. 
5. That the payment of any sums of money 
to Moodagee Booslah, or to his son Chim- 
najee, under the denomination of subsidy, 
and still more if advanced as a loan, whilst 
his army was on the frontiers of Bengal, 
may be considered as an actual acknow- 
ledgment of his claim of tribute from the 
provinces of Bengal; which claim is not 
founded, and ought not, directly or in- 
directly, to be acknowledged.” 


17) 
Debate tn the Commons on the Recal of 
Admiral Roducy.] May $0. Mr. Rol 
clamed the attention of the House while 
he stated a business that was of the most 
important nature ; it was a business that 
he was fearful would tend to promote jea- 
lousies m the navy, and spoil that unani- 
mity which was said now to exist. The 
hoo. member bad the Journals read, by 
which it appeared, that admiral Rodney 
hed been thrice thanked by that House 
for his great and gallant services ; the first 
thanks as far back as 1762: by those 
thanks the hon. member contended it was 
evident that admiral Rodney had deserved 
the esteem of his country; therefore, to 
recal him in the moment of victory, was 
an impolitic measure, and the appointment 
of admiral Pigot to supersede him was 
equally unwise ; for admiral Pigot had not 
been to sea for nearly 20 years, and when 
he was at sea, had never heen engaged in 
any cepital action. He remembered a 
great naval commander (lord Howe) -say- 
ing in that Honse, that. an officer possess- 
log bravery and skill sufficient to command 
a sogie ship, was by no means proper to 
command a great and powerful fleet, as 
the duty was quite different; in that pre- 
dicament he thought admiral. Pigot stood : 
he might be a man capable of command- 
ing a single ship, or a small.squadron, but 
he could by no means think him equal to 
the officer who already commanded. If 
admiral Radney was recalled, as was as. 
serted, on account of his ill state of health, 
why not let sir Samuel Hood take the 
command? He was an officer of great 
skill and integrity, and a man who had 
given his country repeated proofs of his 
intrepidity. The hon. member enume- 
rated the services of the gallant com- 
mander in chief, and said, that the action, 
for which he received the thanks in 1762, 
was one of the chief means of concluding 
a peace, and he sincerely hoped this last 
action of his might be attended with the 
same good effect. He concluded with 
moving, *“ That it appears to this House, 
by the admission of his Majesty’s confi- 
dential servants, that-admiral Pigot is sent 
to the West Indies, to take the command 
of his Majesty’s ships and vessels employed 
there, m the room of sir George Brydges 
Rodney.” The hon. gentleman said, he 
meant this motion mercly as the ground 
work of another, which he would move 
directly, should the first be carried, aa fol- 
lows: « That the appointment of admiral 
Pigot to supersede admiral Rodney, isa 
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measare which will tend to destroy that 
unanimity which at present exists in his | 
Majesty's fleets in the West Indies, and 

is a mark of this country’s ingratitude to 
the gallant: admiral who has signalized 
himself so gloriously.” | 

Mr. Rosewarne seconded the motion, 
and was severe on the present ministry for 
doing what they so strongly reprobated in 
the former. All that the late ministry ever 
could be accused of, was not employing — 
the most able officers, but they never had 
been guilty of recalling an officer who was 
universally beloved, and who was perform. 
ing such acts of gallantry as the noble ad- 
miral had, who was now so shamefully re- 
called. ‘The. recal might be a censure, 
but it was out of the power of any man, 
or set of men, to disgrace the admiral, 
who had so frequently Seserved the thanks 
of his country. Ina former debate, lord 
Sandwich had been pointed out as the 
minister of France. If he was really so, 
in the late victory he had shewn himself a 
bad minister indeed to his employer, for 
he had appointed one of the most able 
fleets that ever was sent out by any mie 
nister this country produced. 

Mr. J. Townshend stated the general 
argument, that ministers ought not to give 
any other answer to questions relative to 
the appointment or recal of officers, than 
this—that for reasons, which appeared to 
them wise and prudential, they advised 
them. If the appointment should prove 
disastrous to the country, then ministers 
might be brought to an account, for they 
must be responsible for the conduct of 
these whom they employ. If the appointe 
ments they had advised should create di- 
visions in the fleet, they must be answer- 
able for it; but he was apprehensive that 
those who appeared so anxious, lest divi- 
sions should arise, would by such conduct 
as they pursued that day, be the first to 
create divisions: gentlemen might attri- 
bute to ministers prejudices and partiali- 
ties, to which they were strangers ; but if 
he had.a mind to retort, might he not with 
as much fairness suspect the motives of 
those who were friends to the motion be- | 
fore the House? There existed not, ut 
present, any division in the ficet; why, 
then, should they start objections, and 
raise disltke, where it was net at this mo- 
ment to be found? Gentlemen had ex- 
pressed their surprise that sir Samuel 
Hood had been superseded ; the idea was 
ridiculous ; that officer, great and gallant 
as he was, could not remain commander 


~~ 
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Jamaica, he would there find two senior 
officers, who of course, would supersede 
him. Sir Samuel was an officer of whose 
skill and bravery every tongue spoke with 
pleasure ; and there was no reason to think 
that he would be dissatisfied with the ap- 
pointment of admiral Pigot, if some peo- 
ple should not be studious to poison his 
ear, as well as that of admiral Rodney, 
and make them think the recal of the 
latter, and the appointment of admiral 
Pigot, an injury to admiral Hood, and a 
disgrace to admiral Rodney. He con- 
cluded by moving the previous question. 
Mr. Wrarall spoke against the recal of 
Jord Rodney: he held him as the greatest 
naval hero this country had ever seen, 
lacing him above the Hawkes, Ansons, 
Moscaens, &c. and declared his recall 
was a measure which must have been 
formed in madness or imbecility. He took 
notice of the title which had been con- 
ferred on the gallant admiral, and ex- 
' pressed his surprise that it was not higher 
than that of baron; and his surprise was 
the greater, as in this very present month, 
two other naval officers had been raised to 
the rank of viscounts: he did not wish to 
detract from the merits of those two noble 
Jords; but the world would ask what they 
had done so transcending the brilliancy of 
_ the late glorious victory, as to deserve a 
higher rank in the peerage, than the gal- 
lant Rodney. i 
Mr. Hammet argued in favour of the recal, 
not that lord Rodney did not deserve the 
command, but because the crown had an 
‘ indisputable right to appoint and displace 
officers at will; the ministers of the crown 
still remaining responsible for the conduct 
of such officers. He defended the recall 
also upon this ground, that at the time 
when it was resolved upon in the cabinet, 
sir George Rodney was far from being a ! 
popular character ; and his recall at that 


in chief; for the moment he should reach 
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prevent it. Popularity was a strange and 
fickle thing; the people often thought 
lightly, and were often in the wrong; but: 
it was remarkable that they never re- 
mained long in the wrong: the great earl 
of Chatham, when he was Mr. Pitt, had 
for a while lost his popularity ; but the 
people soon saw their error, and he once 
more became their idol: it was so with 
the brave Rodney; the people for a while 
thought ill of him, but they were not long 
in errors and now that great man. was in 
full possession of their esteem, their con- 
fidence, and admiration. 

Mr. Hill, in a vein of pleasantry, opposed 
the motian. He said “chat it pala vey 
kind thing in the ministry to recall an old 
and brave admiral from the dangers and 
fatigues of war, to make him enjoy rest. | 
and ease the remainder of his life. He 
knew a lady who had a pair of coach- 
horses, shich had for years drawn her from 
the card-table to the cathedral, and from 
the cathedral to the card-table; at last, 
when they had grown old in the service, she 
turned them into a fine paddock, where 
they ranged at pleasure, and enjoyed per- 
fect ease, after a life of labour and fatigue.. 
He declared that he felt no sentiment but 
of gratitude and admiration for the gallant 
admiral in question; he would have no 
objection to his being made a duke; and 
at this very time he was one of many Sa- 
lopian gentlemen, who were raising on 
one of the highest hills in Shropshire, a 
monument, to perpetuate the memory of 
his glorious victory. He rejoiced at the 
return of lord Rodney; and he was less: 
surprised at it, than the world had been 
when he was sent out last, in so bad a 
state of health, that his death was several 
times announced after the late ministry. 
had sent him to sea. He then alluded to 
the last contest for the chair of the House, 
when the late Speaker was said by the 
late ministers to be afflicted with every 


time had not créated the least disgust in | disorder, at a time when he himself de- 
any part of the country: no after event | clared that he had never been better. He 
then could make bad a measure which was ' concluded by expressing his hopes that a 


not in itself bad. 

Earl Nugent agreed that the affair. at 
St. Eustatius had rendered lord Rodney 
extremely unpopular ; and the tide of po- 
pularity having been against him when 
the present ministers recalled him, they, 
on that account, did well: but now that 
‘ the tide of popularity ran the very con- 
trary way, that popularity, which, running 
against him, had occasioned his recall, 
should, now that it flowed in his favour, 


day of general thanksgiving for the late. 
glorious victory would be appointed. 

Lord North, conceiving that Mr.-Hill 
had said that lord Rodney had been sent 
out rather against his will by the late mi- 
istry, rose to declare, that having con- 
versed with that noble admiral previous 
to his last departure, he could with truth 
say of him, that an officer more zealous, 
more eager to be employed again against 


the enemies of his country, he had never. 
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met with ; his only wish was tu be put in 
the way of serving his country, and hum- 
bling ter enemies; and so far were the 
Iste ministers from having forced him upon 
the late service, in which he had earned 
mmortal honour, that they were not more 
anxious for him to resume his command 
than he himself was to do it. As to the 
motion, before the House, he did not wish 
to give any opinion upon the late recall, 
and the new appointment; all he would 
say of it was, it reer to him a 
very hasty measure ; such a measure as, if 
adopted in the late administration, he 
should never have heard the end of; he 
should have been attacked from every 
uarter, and no mercy would have been 
ntohim. As tothe motives of the 
hon. members who had made and seconded 
the motion, he was sure they were pure 
and upright ; that they were founded in 
the gratitade, which they, as Englishmen, 
felt tor the saviour of their country. How- 
ever, good as were their motives, he should 
not be to see it disposed of by a pre- 
vious question ; for though he could not 
say that he approved of the appointment 
of admiral Pigot, still as he considered the 
unanimity of the fleet as one of the greatest 
blessings to the public, so he would not 
wish to send out after the officer who was 
to command, a resolution conveying so 
severe a censure on an appointment; 
which censure might render him odious | 
to the fleet. Unanimity at home and 
abroad was absolutely necessary; and 
though he was made a sacrifice for that 
unanimity, be wished the present ministers : 
might experience it in its fullest extent: it 
was not pleasant to have been made a sa- 
ciicsak to unanmnity, but it would be 
disagreesble indeed, if after having been 
sacrificed for a particular end, that end | 
should not afterwards be obtained. | 
Mr. Fox replied to lord North in a 
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idea, that the House could or ought to 
interfere in the appointment of officers, it 
proposed a most unconstitutional resolu- 
tion; for the crown was by the constitu- 
tion vested with the exclusive right of 
appointing officers; the appointment at 
the same time subjecting those who ad- 
vised it, to responsibility. If the motion 
was for the purpose of crimimeting the 
ministers who had advised the recall of 
lord Rodney, it was so far constitutional ; 
but it would be nugatory if it was not fol- 
lowed with another, for removing ministers. 
Did the noble lord mean to go that length? 
If he did, why did he not speak out ?—As 
to the appointment of admiral Pigot, he did 
not know a man in the whole service more 
fit to succeed sir George Rodney : he had 
conversed much with naval officers, and 
he never, heard one of them speak of him 
but in the highest terms, both for Bravery 
and .professional abilities. He was an 
officer indeed, who had not the good for- 
tune to please the late administration, be- 
cause in a certain paper, whith he, with a 
number of other admirals, Had signed, de- 
precating the trial of admiral Keppel, his 
name had been found. With respect to 
admiral Hood, if he was superseded, it must 
be by the care of those gentlemen who 
were s0 industriously propagating senti- 
ments tending to put him upon his mettle ; 
and to inspire him with the idea, that his 
honour was at stake, and that he could not, 
consistently with that honour, hold his 
command, after admiral Pigot should have 
been placed over him ; but by his Majes- 
ty’s ministers he would not be superseded : 
they Enew his valour and abilities too weil 
to think of depriving the public of his ser- 
vices; for his part, he hoped that this 
gallant admiral would not take offence at 
his being continued second in command: as 
well-‘might admiral Barrington be offended 
at seeing lord Howe put over hig head, to 


strain of ironical observation: he ques-| command the western squadron; and the 
tioned the sincerity of the noble lord, in ' pretensions of admiral Barrington to a 
his expressions of cordiality relative to | chiet'command were as high, and as weil 
that unanimity in the fleet, which he pro- | founded, as those of any other officer: if 
fessed to be desirous not to disturb: the | it had been said in a company composed 
noble lord wanted not to give an opinion | of naval officers, that admiral Hood had 
of a measure, which nevertheless he pretty | been superseded in the chief command of 
severely condemned; and at the very | the fleet, they would have lau hed at the 
same time that he wished not to agree to | expression; because sir Samuel Hood was 
the motion: before the House, he ap-| every where surrounded by senior off- 
plauded the motives of those who had | cers; at Jamaica, there were two, sir Peter 
made and supported it. A strange doc- | Parker and admiral Graves. He gave no 
tnoe, that, what it would be improper to { opinion how far these officers were or - 
agree to, it had been proper to propose! | were not qualified for so great a come 
the motion was intended to convey an | mand, as was that of our Leeward island 
(VOL. XXII. j [G] 
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‘ficet; but such, as they were, they must 
be called home, if sir Samuel was to go to 
Jamaica commander in chief of that fleet. 
As to lord Rodney, his recall had certainly 
been determined upon before his late glo- 
rious victory was Mnowa ; and if called 
upon to deliver an opinion relative to that 
poble admiral, he would say that his con- 
duct at St. Eustatius had raised preju- 
dices against hig, and made the West 
India planters his enemies; but the glory 
of his late victory was sufficient to make 
him totally forget that conduct: he was 
therefore satisficd to balance the merits of 
this victory with the demerits of that con- 
duct, and bury in oblivion all enquiry into 
that conduct, unless he should be provoked 
to it by the intemperate zeal of sir George’s 
friends: if any of his family should say, 
that the rank in the peerage to which he 
had been raised, was not sufficiently ex- 
alted, be had no objection to give them 
every satisfaction on that head, and thus 
to bury all past misconduct. 

Commodore Johnstone declared himself 
now perfectly satisfied with the recall of 
his noble friend; the right hon. Secretary 
held up his noble and gallant friend as a 
delinquent; if he was a delinquent, he 
ought to be recalled; and he now rejoiced, 
as much as he was before shocked, at the 
recall of sir George, because he now would 
have an opportunity to defend himself 
against those charges which had been 
brought against him; charges brought 
agaist him by Jews and traitors, or 
false friends to this country; charges 
which he was cunvinced he would be able 
to do away with the greatest ease, for he 

_ had scen many parts of the defence of his 
noble frienc. Before the affair of St. 
Eustatius he knew that the gallant admi- 
ral was idolized by ‘all the people in the 
West Indies; he could speak from the 
correspondence which he himself had with 
many of the first people in St. Kitt’s, 
where sir George was idolized before he 
took St. Eustatius; but by the capture of 
that island, he had raised enemies to him- 
self amongst those who had suffered by 
that conquest, which never could have 
hurt them, if they had alwavs heen ene- 
mies to the enemies of their country ; the 
‘consequences of this capture were now 
the grounds of accusation against his gal- 
dant friend; and it was proposed to com- 
promise the charge, and bury it in an ear]- 
dom; but he scorned such a compromise : 
in his friend’s name herprotested against 
honours that were to be purchased by such 
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a compromise; honours could never sit 
easy on a delinquent; and he could never 
feel. any pleasure in hearing his brave 
friend called lord Rodney, if, at the.same 
time, any man could tack the name of 
plunderer to it: the charge must be an- 
swered; and now he rejoiced that sir 
George was recalled to answer it. 

If the glory of one day could blot out 
crimes, he did not hold the glory of the 
12th of last month to be near as great as 
that which his noble friend had acquired 
onthe 17th of a former month of April ; 
for in an engagement of that day the brave 
admiral had been left unsupported by those 
who ought to have supported him; and so 
greatly had he suffered, that the Sandwich 
was in danger of sinking; and when his 
officers came and informed him that she 
could not swim much longer, and intreated 
him to shift his flag to some other ship, he 
peremptorily refused to comply with their 
request, and declared, that come what 
would, he would share the tate of his gal- 
lant crew, and go with them to the bot- 
tom, sooner than abandon a set of men 
who had so nobly stood by him.—His 
cooduct on the 12th of April last, was sig- 
nalised by a new and bold manceuvre, 
such as had never been practised before 
by any admiral but himself; and the idea 
was all his own. Admiral Drake in the 
van, fetched the third ship in the enemy’s 
line, and so continued to engage along 
the linc ; when the Formidable came into 
action, sir George determined at all events 
to break the encmy’s line, cost what it 
might; he therefore put himself on board 
one of the French ships, and while she 
was drawing out of the line, and he was 
disengaging himself, he totally ceased 
firing, that the attention of his men might 
not be taken from the great object of 
breaking the line by thus running on 
board the enemy. The smoke of the 
French line prevented comte de Grasse 
from seeing that the Formidable had 
broken through it; sic Samuel Hood pre- 
vented the ships that had been cut off by 
this manceuvre from joining again, and a 
most coinplete victory attended this most 
hazardous, and most novel or original 
mode of attack, the merit and enterprise of 
which belonged solely to his gallant friend. 
He then bestowed very great praise on sir 
Samuel Hood’s manceuvres at St. Kitt’s, 
which he pronounced to have been at 
once original and masterly. He undertook 
afterwards to shew that the right hon. Se- 
cretary had himself interfered, while out 
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of office, with the prerogative of the crown, 
in the appointment of lords-lieutenants ; 
and particularly of his appointment, when 
he was made commodore ;_he gave a his- 
tory of himself in that station; and men- 
tioned the insurrection which had hap- 
ned in Spanish America, and which it 
been thought, perhaps too partially, 
that he might have improved. 
Lord Lisburne did not wish that his 
hon. relation general Vaughan should be 
sheltered irom enquiry, under the laurels 
of sir George Radney he had served 35 
years, and if he had not laurels enough to 
cover him, he did not know what was the 
merit of a soldier. There was a report on 
the table from a committee above stairs, 
charging his brother with peculation and 
oppression; lie was ready to meet the 
charges, and desired only to know when 
they were to be brought forward. 

Mr. Burke said, that upon public prin- 
ciple he had brought forward the enquiry, 
and upon public principle he would let it 
fall, unless he should’be directed by the 
House to take it up. He had no objec- 
tion to give way to prudence; anc if there 

was a bald spot on the head of a Rodney, 
he had no objection to cover it with lau- 
tel. However, at present it was not his 
intention to bring forward the enquiry, 
unless commanded 50 to do by the House, 
and then he would do it as effectually as 
he could. | 

The first motion was negatived. The 
second was withdrawn. | 


May 31. Commodore Johnstone rose 
to request the Speaker would explain to 
him a difficulty, which he was not himself 
able to solve. He understood from the 
Gazette, that his Majesty had been pleas- 
ed to raise sir George Rodney to the dig- 
nity of a baron: what he wanted to know 
was, whether sir George might now be 
to far considered as a peer, that his seat 
in the House of Commons could be pro- 
nounced vacant. The question that na- 
turally arose upon this head was—has the 
King a right to make any man a peer 
without his own consent, or against his 
will? If it should be answered by the 
gentlemen of the long robe, that the law 
absolutely gives such a power to the crown, 
he woild acquiesce: but at the same time 
he must say, that such a law was big 
with mischief to this country. He begged 


to a case; if the King had been 
pleased to call a certain gentleman in his 
eye (Mr. Fox) to the House of Peers, 
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about four weeks ago, the late revolution 
in the ministry would, in all probability, 
never have taken place. Such a power 
in the crown might be used to the very _ 
worst of purpases; a minister might rid 
himself of every formidable opponent in 
that House, by forcing a peerage on him ; 
nay, it might be employed to the most 
iniquitous purposes; as if, in a case, like 
that of Mrs. Shebbeare, where a woman 
was restrained by will from marrying a 
peer, a minister should, in order to pre- 
vent a commoner, whom she liked, from 
marrying her, make that commoner a 
peer. But there was another case, in 
which it might be an instrument of the 
most flagrant injustice; for there was 
then on the table a report from a private 
committee, full of charges against that 
admiral; now, the circumstance of his 
being called up to the House of, Peers 
would deprive him of the opportunity and 
privilege of defending himself in that 
House, where the charge originated. He 
did not, by any means, insinuate, that 
his Majesty’s ministers had such an object 
in view; he mentioned it only as a possi- 
ble case. ° Now he wished to know, what 
was the law upon the subject; if the law 
was for such a power, then he would con- 
sider sir George Rodney as a peer, and 
would move for a new writ for the city of 
Westminster. If that was not the law, 
then he would of course postpone his mo- 
tion. 

Mr. Fox said he must have becn want- 
ing to his constituents, if he had not 
turned his thoughts to that subject al- 
ready: he had spoken on that head to 
many gentlemen of the long robe, and he 
found that the general opinion was, that 
the King had a right to make a man a” 
peer, even against his will; but then in 
such a case, the crown must do it by 
writ: the case’ seemed to be different, 
when the peerage was conferred by pa- 
tent; for it depended upon the person 
who was the object of the peerage-granted 
in such a manner, whether he would take 
out the patent or not; and therefore he © 
presumed that it was not by patent that a 

eerage could be forced upon any man. 
t was not proper that so great a city as 
Westminster should remain long without 
its full representation ; and if he could 
hear from any authority that sir George 
Rodney would accept the peerage, he 
would, upon that authority, move the 
House for a new writ for Westminster ; 
however, when he should get such autho- 
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rity, he would make the motion in a full 
House, that the House might judge whe- 
ther that authority was sufficient for them 
to act upon. He enene that it would 
not be improper to make some positive 
law upon the subject; and if the hon. 
member should think of bringing in a Bill 
on that head, he had no manner of objec- 
tion. . 

The Speaker said, that the distinction 
between the writ and the patent did not 
immediately strike him, though perhaps 
it might be right: as:to the case imme- 
diately before the House, he must say 
this much, that the King’s pleasure in 
all matters of patents; was never irrevoca- 
bly known till it had passed the great 
seal; every favour granted by the crown 
might be revoked or cancelled in any 
stage, prior to that of passing the great 
seal; and therefore it might be inferred, 
that a man could not be irrevocably a peer, 
before his patent had passed the great 
seal. Indeed, in the wording of the mo- 
tion for a new writ for a member to serve 
in parliament in the room of some one 
who had become a peer, he was always 
supposed to have received a summons or 
writ; for the motion always stated him 
4 have been called to the House 

eers. 7 


June 3. Mr. Fox gave notice, that on 
Wednesday he would move for a new writ 
for Westminster. He observed, that in 
the case of sir George Rodney, he be- 
lieved his consent to be made a peer would 
be necessary; but he believed also, that 
there was at present in England sufficient 
testimony to satisfy the House, that sir 
George’s consent .would not be wanting ; 
for that admiral had written to his rela- 
tions since his victory, that if his Majesty 
thould be inclined to raise him to the 
pecrage, he would not be backward to 
accept of the honour; and he went so far 
as to mention the title by which he would 
like to be called to the House of Peers. 
This, he thought, would be deemed by 
the House suificient evidence of his con- 
sent; butif they should think otherwise, 
he would give up his opinion to theirs, and 
Negative his own motion. 


June 5. Mr. Foz, after stating that 
there was reason to presume that sir 
George Rodney would accept the peerage, 
and that the patent was now making out, 
said, he thought himself justified in mov- 
ing for a new writ for Westminster. 
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Commodore Johnstone opposed the mo- 
tion. He could not think that it was pos- 
sible to look upon sir George as a peer, 
until his patent had passed the great 
seal; now, as the patent was only in for- 
wardness, and had not passed the seal, 
sir George could not be said to be in pos- 
sessession of an honour, which it was still 
in the power of the crown to recall. If, 
in the present stage of the business, sir 
George were to die, it would then, appear 
that he never had a’ peerage, for his heir 
could not, as such, be entitled to an ho- 
hour of which sir George himself was not 
possessed ; an unsealed patent could not 
bestow a peerage; the cases of sir Dud- 
Jey Ryder and Chancellor Yorke were 
both apposite’ to the present question, 
and went to prove, that the man whose 
patent has not been sealed, is not and 
cannot be a peer. Upon this principle 
he must contend, that there was not as 
yet a vacancy for Westminster,- and 
therefore he must oppose the motion. 

Mr. Moysey said, that the case of lord 
Brownlow was perfectly in point; for a 
new writ was ordered for Grantham in 
the room of that lord, when he had just 
kissed hands on his advancement to the 
pecrage, but long before his patent had 
passed the great seal. 

Mr. Mansfield opposed the motion, 
nearly on the principle laid down by the 
commodore. 

Mr. Dundas supported the motion, and 
stood upon the precedent of lord Brown- 
low. The only question was, whether or not 
there was sufficient proof to satisfy the 
House that sir George would accept the 
peerage? If there was, there could be no 


‘doubt but a new writ ought to be issued, 


for there was no ground to believe that 
the honour would be revoked, or that sir 
George, dying before the signing of the 
patent, the peerage would die with him ; 
for if there was public faith in Britain, 
the family of Rodney were entitled to a 
peerage. As te the evidence of that ad- 
miral’s acceptance of it, he saw an hon. 
member who could give the House satis- 
faction on that head, and he thus publicly 
requested that he would do so. 

Captain Rodney (sir George’s son) said, 
that he had received a letter from his 
near and dear relation, in which he had 
stated the title by which he should like to 
be called, if honoured with a peerage ; 
and, from the tenor of the letter, he 
thought himself justified in saying, that he 
believed he might venture to assure the 


~ 
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House, that his hon. relation would not 
refuse the ~ ee 

Commodore Johnstone contended that 
the acceptance of the dignity had nothing 
todo with the present question; for. as 
yet there was nothing to accept; there 
was no peerage, and sir George could not 
be considered as a peer, his patent not 
having as yet passed the great seal. He 
was to all intents and purposes a com- 
moner at this moment, and therefore his 
seat could not be vacant. 

The question was put and carried. 

Sir Francis Basset then informed the 
House; that he had in his hand a motion 
for an address to his Majesty, praying him 
to settle 4,000/. a year on sir George Rod- 
ney; but if ministers intended of their 
own accord to do what he wished to have 


dane on this occasion, he would not urge 


his motion. . 
Mr. Fox said, that soniething of that 
nature was at present in the contempla- 


tion of ministers; but he could not say. 


what would be done; much less could he 
say that the substance of the hon. mem- 
ber’s motion would be adopted. 
Sir F. Basset said, he was not vain 
enough to suppose that his proposition 
would be the standard up to which minis- 
ters would act; he himself was directed 
only by his feelings ; he was not acquaint- 
ed with sir George Rodney, and acted 
only as an independent country gentleman. 
‘What the right hon. Secretary had said 
would have this effect. with him, that he 
would postpone his motion till Friday, 
that ministers might have time to come to 
— resolution on the subject in the ca- 
et. 


June 7. Sir F. Basset observed, that 
having a few days ago thrown out his in- 
tention of making a motion, for addressing 
his Majesty, to make some provision for 
admiral Rodney, and understanding since, 
that his Majesty’s ministers did not think 
that provision so immediately necessary, 
he should move the House then for that 
purpose. It was unnecessary for him to 
eater into the merits of the gallant admi- 
ral; it had been very ably done by an hon. 
gentleman on a late occasion; and indeed 
the facts were eo well established, that it 
would be only echoing the sense of the 
House. He observed, that his motion 
was not without precedent, and instanced 

€ provisions made by parliament for the 
great duke of Marlborough, and the late 
lord Chatham; he would draw no com- 
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parisons on this head, as he looked upon 
admiral Rodney to need pone, but to be 
entitled on the ground of his own merits, 
to the honourable rewards of his country. 
He therefore moved, ** That an humble 
Address be presented to his Majesty, hum- 
bly desiring, that his Majesty will be most 
graciously pleased to make such a lasting 
provision for lord Rodney and his family, 
as his Majesty, in his wisdom and. libe- 
rality, shall think fit, as a mark of the 
sense the nation entertains of the great 
and glorious services performed by that 
most gallant officer; and to assure his 
Majesty, this House will make godd the 
same.” | a 

Lord Fielding seconded the motion, 
and threw out insinuations against the tar- 
diness of ministers, in paying proper ac- 
knowledgments to the services of that gal- 
lant admiral. He likewise thought the 
conduct of the minister rather indecent 
in interfering with a depending election. 

Mr. Secretary Fox said, in respect to 
the hon. baronet who introduced the mo- 
tion, premising that he was no way 
acquainted, or connected by friendship 
with the gallant admiral, he did most sin- . 
cerely believe it; for if he was, he never 
could think of introducing the present 
motion; as by it was meant nothing more 
than an attempt to disturb that unanimity, 
which it was the wish of his Majesty’s mi- 
nisters to preserve, in respect to the 
rewards and honours about to be bestowed 
on that gallant admiral. For his part, © 
though he thought such a motion ought to 
be negatived, he would not do it, assuring - 
the House, that it was sincerely the mean- 
ing of his Majesty’s ministers, after a 
proper enquiry, to make such provision 
for lord Rodney and his family, as was 
suitable to the rank his Majesty had con- 
ferred uponhim. In respect to what had 
been thrown out about the indecency of 
his Majesty’s minister interfering in an 
election, he allowed the noble lord to be 
right, provided he interfered as a mere 
minister; but there was this distinction 
between a minister and an elector, which 
he should ever preserve; that the appoint- 
ment of the former should not take away 
the rights of the latter; and if the King, 
in making him his secretary, meant to 
annul his rights as an elector, all he could 
say was, that he was no party to that bar- 
gain. The high respect he bore the gal- 
lant admiral, would prevent his negativing 
the motion; he should only move the 
order of the day. ; 
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Mr. Rigby urged the impropriety ef a 
motion of” this kind originating with any 
but his Majesty’s ministers, particularly as 
they had declared they intended ‘doin 
something similar. Here he stated seve 
circumstances why even a delay in this 
business was highly necessary. In respect 
to the right of a minister exercising those 
of an elector, he was equally clear in, and 
were he a minister himself he would do it. 
~ Lord John Cavendish assured the House 
that something was intended to be done 
for lord Rodney, as soon as a proper en- 
quiry could be made respecting the most 
eligible method. 

Sir Francis Basset, seeing the. almost 
unanimous sense of the House against the 
prematureness of his motion, agreed to 
withdraw ‘it. 


Debate in the Lords onthe Affairs of Ire- 
land.) June 3. The Earl of Hillsborough 
rose to call the attention of their lordships 
for a few moments, to a matter of consi- 
derable importance. His lordship said, 
he had received several Jetters from Ire- 
land, from which he found that great 
uneasiness was arising in that country, with 
regard to the real intention of the British 
parliament, to follow up their late resolu- 
tions, with such proceedings as should 

ive them effect. He reminded their 
ordships that three weeks had elapsed, 
since both Houses had almost unanimously 
(with a single negative only in the upper) 
agreed to resolutions for the relief of Ire- 
Jand, one of which was, that the 6th Geo. 
1 ought to be repealed. As the public 
had agreed that the statute ought to be 
repealed, he begged to enquire of the 
noble lord in his eye (Shelburne) why it 
was not repealed? or why some proceed- 
ing for that purpose had not been begun? 
There was also a Bill, which, when he 
had the honour to be in administration, 
had been sent over from Ireland, but he 
knew not what was become of it nqgw. 
The Bill to which he alluded, came from 
a learned man in that country, who meant 
well to government: and who, from his 
first appearance in public, had made the 
public good his chief study; that gentle- 
man secing, that from denying that the 
Irish were bound by an act of the English 
parliament, the greatest part of the pro- 
perty of Ireland was loosened ; and finding 
that infinite alarms prevailed from that 
consideration, brought the Bill in question 
into the parliament of that kingdom, with 
a view to quiet the alarms of the people; 
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and to cure the mischiefs that thrdatened 
to flow from a declaration, that England 
could not legislate for Ireland. His lord- 
ship said, he was treating of Mr. Yelverton’s 
Bill, which he understood was paused upon 
in the privy council; it not being deemed 
‘safe or proper to send the Bill back to 
Ireland, before something was done by 
parliament, towards the actual repeal of 
the 6th Geo. 1. He wished therefore that 
there might be as little delay as possible. 
The time was critical, and particularly so 
with respect to Ireland, it being just on 
the eve of a variety of meetings of associa- 
tions, in which, though the general sense 
of each assembly might be, what he was 
very well satisfied it would be,—that there 
was no cause whatever of suspicion of the 
good intentions of this country; yet some 
imprudent man might get up unadvisedly, 
and suggest matter of alarm, and matter 
tending to consequences, which every 
friend to both countries must wish to see 
prevented.—His lordship warmly pressed 
the reasons which, induced him to think, 
that no time should be lost in proceeding 
to repeal the Gth Geo. 1; the measure was 
single. and unconnected with the other 
parts of the proposed proceedings with 
respect to the modifications of Poyning’s 
law, the alterations of the Mutiny Act, or 
the negociation meant to be instituted 
between the crown and the Irish parlia- 
ment, for the purpose of establishing a 
good understanding between the two 
countries. With regard to Mr. Yelverton’s 
Bill, the noble lord might possibly answer, 
that it would be decided upon on Wed- 
nesday. At the same time his lordship 
begged he might not be thought to coun- 
tenance suspicion in others of neglect, or 
unnecessary delay in ministers. He saw 
the danger of delay perhaps more forcibly 
than they might; and so far from lis being 
actuated by so base a motive as a desire 
to make what was bad worse ; his sole aim 
was, to prevent what was already bad, 
from growing still worse. He hoped and 
believed ministers were sincere in their 
good intentions towards Ireland ; but per- 
sons at a distance, wlio were not so well 
convinced of their good intentions, might 
construe every little delay into matter of 
suspicion and alarm, and therefore he 
conceived, he best shewed himself the 
friend of government, by cautioning them 
of their danger. 

The Earl of Shelburne said, that as long 
as he had the honour to have a share in 
any administration, he would answer for 
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it, the conduct of government should be 
so regulated, that there should not arise 
occasion for concealment, and that there 
never should be cause for eluding enquiry ; 
on the other hand, the more every point 
and particle of that conduct was examined 
into, the better it would be found to bear 
the light, and the more justifiable it would 
. Hethanked the noble earl, there- 

fore, and he would at all times hold himself 
iged to any man, let his motives be 
what they might, for giving him an op- 
unity of answering any question that 
might be suggested; he did assure the 
House, that he would always give a fair, 
open, and clear reply, as far as was con- 
sistent with the safety of the state, and he 
would not shelter himself under the pro- 
tection of any majority, in regard to that 
safety, but would leave it to be deter- 
mined on by the sense of the people at 
large-—In respect to the present question, 
he was happy to have it in his power to 
give an explicit and direct answer. The 
resolutions of both Houses were voted, if 
he recollected right, above twelve days 
o; they were instantly sent over to Ire- 
land, and Jaid before the Irish parliament 
immediately, it happening that they ar- 
rived in Dublin on the very day that the 
parliament there assembled; the messenger 
had not returned till this very morning, 


and so far was there from existing the | 


least ground of complaint, on the score of 
delay or neglect, that at twelve at noon, 
he had sent the rough draft of the Bill for 
the repeal of the 6th of George 1, to the 
Attorney and Solicitor General to be pre- 
pared for parliament. He would appeal 
therefore to the noble earl, whether every 
possible dispatch had not been used? 
With regard to Mr. Yelverton’s Bill, the 
noble earl bad been rightly informed, that 
the Bili was delayed in the privy council ; 
he knew not where the noble ear! got his 
intelligence, but the fact was so. The 
reason, however, of that delay, was not, as 
the noble ear] had suggested, because it 
was deemed necessary to come to parlia- 
ment first, and obtain a repeal of the 6th 
of Geo. 1, but merely on account of the 
ill health of their noble president. The 
tame cause kept the noble lord from being 
present in the House that day, or he would 
coubtless have explained the matter fully. 
As soon as his noble friend recovered his 
health, the Bill in question would un- 
doubtedly be presented to the council; 
decided upon with all possible dispatch, 
and returned to Ireland. His lordship 
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of the Irish 
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said, for the satisfaction of the House, he 


would add a few words more; he had, in- 
deed, read over his dispatches hastily, for 
the sake of sending them, where those 
noble lords who had been in office, must 
know, they were at that time. Cursorily, 
however, as he had perused the dispatches, 
he had read enough of them to see, that 
so far from there bang any suspicions of 
the sincerity of the British parliament en- 
tertained in Ireland, the whole kingdom 
was penetrated with the most lively sense 
of gratitude, for the late instance of mag- 
nanimity, and generosity, and goodness of 
this country towards that. In full parlia- 
ment a debate had taken place upon the 
subject, and with great good sense and 
propriety, the secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant had determined to ascertain, who it 
was, that did not think the British parlia- 
ment had done every thing that Ireland | 
could expect or desire; in conformity to 
that very wise idea, he had insisted on a 
division of the House, upon the Address 
proper in return for the Resolutions voted 

y both Houses here: the consequence 
was, there were but two persons to be 
found who dissented from the general sense 
arliament. In fact, words 
could scarcely do justice to the grateful 
sense of Ireland on the occasion. It was 
about to shew itself in the strongest and 
most forcible colours. He believed he 
might assure the House, that Ireland had 
resolved on a very extraordinary proof of 
its gratitude, no less than giving 20,000 
seamen to the British navy. Such a gift 
as that, was a solid, substantial, and real 
advantage. It would tell abroad, and 
could not fail to prove of the most essen- 
tial service to Great Britain. This there- 
fore proved, that Ireland was satisfied ; in- 
deed, it was agreed in that kingdom, that 


_there now remained no one constitutional 


point to be settled between the two coun- 
tries. So that unless the noble earl meant 
to be added asa third person to the two 
he had mentioned, as dissenting voters in 


the Irish parliament, there were but two 
‘men in existence, who, to his knowledge, 


entertained the smallest disapprobation of 
what had been done for Ireland, or was 
not fully contented with it. 

The Earl of Hillsborough declared his . 
astonishment at the noble earl’s accusing 
him, with being discontented with what 
had been done for Ireland. He could 
scarcely suppress his indignation at having 
such a feeling imputed to him; after hav- 


ing spoken in the manner in which he had 


“ 
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delivered himself, he did not deserve to 
be so treated. Nor could he account wit 
the noble earl had used him with so mu 
severity; it was not consonant with the 
gentleness of the noble lord’s manners 
any more than it was merited by him. 
He had not the happiness which that 
noble lord had, of being able to boast 
of his haying been born in Ireland; 
but there was not a man in that coun- 
try, who wished more its prosperity, 
‘or had taken more pains to promote it, 
than he had. He was now an old man; 
he had sat many years in the House of 
Commons, and he had taken the lead there, 
in obtaining those beneficial regulations, 
respecting the linen trade of Ireland, 
which were granted her some years since. 
' On every other occasion also, for 40 years, 
had he stood up the advocate and strenuous 
pleader for Ireland, and he should conti- 
nue to do so, as far as was consistent with 
his duty. He owed a duty to that House 
and to Great Britain, and a duty to Ire- 
land and the House of Peers there, of 
which he was a member; and he always 
had, and always meant to discharge it, in 
both instances, with zeal and fidelity. 
The noble earl scemed to, have accused 
him, for no other purpose but to acquit 
him; he should only therefore say, farther, 
that he held the accusation and the ac- 
quittal in equal esteem. 


Debate in the Lords on the Revenue 
aad Voting Bill.) On the order of 

e day for the third reading of the Bill 
‘‘ for better securing the freedom of Elec- 
tions of Members to serve in Parliament, 
by disabling certain Officers employed in 
the Collection or Management of his Ma- 
jesty’s Revenues, from giving their Votes 
at such Elections,” 

The Earl of Mansfield said, that the 
Bill was, in his mind, a Bill which did a 
great injury to a numerous description of 
individuals, and a Bill tending to the dan- 
gerous depression of regal power. In both 
these points it struck him to be highly ob- 
jectionable. In the first place it went to 
take away from all persons, employed in 
the collection of the revenue, one of. the 
dearest franchises enjoyed under the Bri- 
tish constitution,—the franchise of giving 
a vote at an election. This was not only 
& very extraordinary stretch of the power 
of government, but such an one as was 
unexampled in our history: formerly, 
Place-Bills had been proposed at different 
periods, but they all proceeded on a prin- 
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ciple directly the reverse of that on which 
the present Bill was founded. They tended 
to enforce regulations within the walls of 
parliament, and to say who should, or 
should not sit, as a representative of the 
people. The present Bill, on the con- 
trary, went much farther; it went to the 
saying, who should, or should not vote 
for representatives; thus it took away, 
at one stroke, what every Englishman was 
entitled to consider as his unalienable 
birthright. His lordship entered into an 
historical review of the nature of the 
British government at different periods. 
In the early days of our existence, it was 
solely in the hands of the crown; this 
being as absolute a monarchy as France, 
or any other in Europe. The crown 
could make war, force the subjects to sup- 

ort that war, and, in fine, oppress them 


in an infinite variety of ways, for every 


purpose that the will or caprice of the 
monarch prompted. The people had no 
share in the government, the King had no 
controul, the power rested solely with 
him. At the Revolution the constitution 
was better, and more wisely settled. The 
government was then divided equally be- 
tween the three estates, the power of the 
crown was lessened, and the peony had 
an essential part lodged with them. The 
crown was still allowed to hold the execu- 
tive part of the government, but having 
lost its prerogative, was lowered down so 
as to become merely nominal. Let their 
lordships look for a moment at the state in 
which the government now stood. The 
King could not make war, he could do 
nothing essential, without the concurrence 
of his parliament; the popular branch of the 
constitution had a check upon the action of 
the whole state machine.— After these ob- 
servations, his lordship argued, that in this 
country the crown must have its neces- 
sary degree of weight and power ; to lower 
it too much was to the full as dangerous as 
to raise it too high, and to give it too 
much authority. In case the monarchy 
was wholly destroyed, and the govetnment 
arligment, 
it was evident where the greater share of 
wer would lodge; not in that House, 
ut in the other. What would be the 
consequence? Anarchy and confusion, 
disorder and ruin! In all mixed monar- 
chies, the crown must have its equal share 
of power, or the balance that poised the 
whole, and preserved the constitution, 
would be lost. He was persuaded, -that 2 
conviction of this being indispensably ne- 
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eessary to the good government of a free 
country, was the sole motive that induced 
Oliver Cromwell to aim at being crowned. 
lt was not his vanity; he was too wise a 
man to be actuated by so weak a motive. 
He saw the advantage that would arise to 


the country from its having a third estate. | 


In order to shew that Place Bills, which, 
in his opinion, had never answered any 
goed purpose, were unnecessary at the 
time that they had been agitated, he de- 
gired their lordships to recollect the parti- 
cular periods of our history when they had 
been introduced. The first Place Bill was 
brought in, in the reign of William the 
$d, as great a general in the field, and as 
great a statesman in the cabinet as ever 
existed! Nothing could now be more 
clear, than that king William had the in- 
terest of this country greatly at heart. He 
had no family, and there was consequently 
no pretence for suspecting that he was 
actuated by any ambitious motive toa in- 
crease the power of the crown; and yet, 
they all knew, that king William was 
throughout his whole reign thwarted, 
checked, and his government perpetually 
embasrassed on the plea, that the influ- 
en¢e of the crown was too great. Nay, so 
visionary and speculative were some Uto- 
pian politicians, that a general Place Bill 
was attempted, and the king felt himself 
so ill used by that country, of which he 
had been the saviour, that he had serious 
thoughts of retiring from it, and nothing 
but that magnanimity of mind, which had 
frst brought him over, induced him to 
stay here. In the next reign, that of 
queen Anne, when the duke of Marlbo- 
rough was obtaining the most glorious 
victories for the arms of Great Britain 
abroad, and lord Godolphin held the ad- 
ministration of affairs, so much to his own 
credit at home, Place Bills were again in- 
troduced, and lord Godolphin found it a 
mest difficult matter to carry on the go- 
vernment. Again, in the reign of George 
the 2od, at the time that sir Robert Wal- 
pele was forced out ayainst his own will, 
and against the will of the crown, Place 
Bills were introduced on the plea, that the 
influence of the crown was too great, al- 
though the contrary was most unanswer- 
tbly proved, by the crown not being able 
to keep in its favourite minister. In fact, 
the popular cry against the influence of 
the crown had uniformly been loudest 
when it was evident there was least real 
Cause for it. He declared, he would not 
undertake to say, thet in king William’s 
[ VOL, XXII 
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reign it would not have been better for 
this country, if that monarch had not been 
so perpetually checked and thwarted; nor 
would he undertake to say, that it would 
not have been better for the country if 
lord Godolphin had held the government 
longer, or if sir Robert Walpole had been 
suliered to remain minister instead of being 
forced out. All the men run at, in those 
times, were at this day memorable names, 
and universally allowed to dignify the 
page of history. When prejudice and 
passions were nu more, he was convinced 
many violent opinions, now zealously en- 
tertained, would be acknowledged to be 
erroneous. In regard to government, it 
was natural for prejudices to prevail 
against those who held it; it ever was, 
and ever would be the case. In the reign 
of queen Elizabeth, it had been said, 
“ that those who spoke against government 
always addressed themselves to willing 


hearers.” At present, he was not so blind - 


as not to see that the torrent ran for what 
was called, lessening the influence of the 
crown. In giving way to that torrent, 
however, it behoved their lordships to act 
with great caution. If they suffered 
themselves to be unwarily hurried awa 

by the rage for reformation that prevailed, 


and which was founded in an eagerness for ' 


popularity, they might endanger the con- 
stitution, which must always be aftected 
by a depression of the regal power. His 
lordship also took notice, that attempts 
were made, not only to depress the regal 
power, but to set up associations and 
meetings, without doors, for the express 
purpose of awing and controuling parlia- 
ment. Their lordships had recently had 
a fatal proof of the evil tendency of po- 
pular associations, and he prayed God 
there might never be a second proof of the 
same nature! Before he concluded, he 
said he had purposely spoken to the Bull, 
as containing an abstract and speculative 
proposition, without taking into the argu- 
ment any of the various reasons of a tem« 
orary nature, that might be adduced. It 
d been said, that it was a Bill to pre- 
vent smuggling. A purpose to which it 
was unnecessary to apply a new remedy, 
because there were many and severe laws 
in force to punish that offence. Smuggling 
was besides an offence clearly defined. 
He had, therefore, carefully avoided ad- 
verting to that or any similar matter, and 
had confined himself to such reasonmg as 
went to shew, that the Bill. abstractedly 
ae was suchas ought not, ta pasg. 
[H. 
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The Bishop of Peterborough (Dr. 
Hinchcliffe) said ;— The noble and learnea 
earl has represented this Bill as a visionary 
scheme of innovation, whose principle de- 
pre-ses the regal part of the constitution, 
and which does injustice to a great num- 
ber of people. Could I see the least 
reason to believe, that it might, even in 
its most distant consequences, be preduc- 
tive of the danger apprehended to the 
constitution, or that it injured any sct of 
men whatever, I could not justify to my- 
self the consent I shall give to its passing 
into a law. But whatever objections may 
be made to visionary plans, or speculative 
experiments of innovation; whatever ar- 
guments may be urged in favour of esta- 
blished forms and usage, which have the 
sanction of antiquity and received opinion ; 
they do not in my mind at all apply to the 
case now under your lordships’ considera- 
tion. The object of this Bill is plainly 
and simply to restore parliament, in some 
degree, to its original principles of purity 
and independence, and to preserve in a 
due mixture or equilibrium, the several 
powers of state, whose distinct rights and 
united force form the strength and excel- 
lence of our constitution. The wisdom 
and jealousy of former times, have, as oc- 
casion required, excluded from a seat in 
parliament certain descriptions of men, 
who were judged liable to be influenced 
by their places or their pensions. It has 
restrained others from interfering in par- 
liamentary elections; the reason and prin- 
ciple of those regulations were the ve 

same as that on which this Bill is founded, 
and declared in the Act of the 5th of Wil- 
liam and Mary expressly thus, ‘* because, 
that elections of members to serve in par- 
liament, by the constitution of this coun- 
try, ought to be free and incorrupt.” 
Such being the principle of the Bill, and 
the Commons by passing it as they have 
done, having declared their opinion that 
elections cannot be looked upon as free 
- and incorrupt, while the Treasury has 
command of so large a body of voters, as 
are engaged in the management of the 
Customs and Excise, the point for your 
lordships’ determination lies within a very 
narrow compass: if there is any nobleJord 
who thinks the evil does not exist, he will 
doubtless judge the remedy unnecessary ; 
but so many of your lordships as are of 
opinion, that an undue influence has been 
exerted on such occasions, and may be 
exerted again, must (to be consistent with 
the constitution and yourselves) agree to 
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suspend the votes of such officers as prefer 
their places to the right of voting, so Jong 
as they continue under that controul.— 
Nor can I see this in the light the noble 
earl did, whereon he formed his other ob- 
jection, as doing injustice to a great num- 
ber of people. On the contrary, I am 
persuaded far the greater part, if not every 
man, who is affected by it, will rejoice, 
that he is no longer obliged to exercise a 
power under the direction of another will 
than his own. Canany man be supposed 
to set a value upon a mere nominal choice, 
where his inclmation is sure not to be 
consulted, but in most cases to be contra- 
dicted and over-ruled? Nor do I believe 
this as mere matter of opinion; I am 
founded in the conclusion, that no injury 
is done by the Bill, because no person 
whatever affected by it, has petitioned 
against, or even objected to it; if men do 
not object, it is a fait conclusion they ad- 
mit; such was very lately the reasoning 
of the noble earl, and his conclusion, 
‘volenti non fit injuria.” Was this, in- 
deed, the first time of the subject being 
canvassed, it might perhaps be supposed, 
that the Excise and Custom-house officers 
dare not appear in opposition to it, be- 
cause they believe the Bill to be a mea- 
sure of administration ; but your lordships 
know this matter was agitated some time 
ago, under another administration by no 
means favourable to it ; yet, even then, if 
I am rightly informed, not a single peti- 
tion was offered against it.—But though I 
do not see this Bill in either of those lights 
which it seems to strike the noble earl, as 
endangering the constitution, or injuring 
individuals, I do sec it in the light of great 
public advantage; besides its immediate 
object, it will facilitate the correction of 
negligence and abuse in the receipt of 
the customs, and will afford an effectual 
means of putting a stop to the illicit prac - 
tices of smuggling. If there is any man 
whatever who is more particularly inte- 
rested than another that this Bill should 
not pass, it is the first lord of the Trea- - 
sury, and yet I verily believe, there isno 
man in the kingdom who has the passin = 
of this Bill more at heart than that noble 
lord; convinced, 1. am persuaded, he is, 
that at all times, and especially in times 
like these, to administer the affairs of this 
country with advantage to the public, or 
credit to himself, he must add to the con — 
fidence of his sovereign, the support ane 
approbation of a free parliament. 

The Marquis of Rockingham said, the 
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Bill had now arrived at that stage, to to prevent bribery and expence at elec- 
which he wished to see it brought. His | tions for members to serve in parliament, 
lordship declared he was so ill, that he was , which, with the leave of the House, he 


scarcely capable of saying one word; the 
disorder that prevailed so universally, af- 
flicted him so severely, that at times he 
was not in possession of himself; he was 
glad, however, indisposed as he was, to be | 
present, to give his hearty approbation of 
the Bill. The number of persons it would 
affect, was larger than their lordships could 
have acined ; and he made no scruple to 
avow, that it was the mognitude of the 
Bill, that was its chief recummendation | 
with him. He stated, that there were no 
less than 70 boroughs where the election 
depended chiefly on the votes of revenue 
oficers; the Custom-house alone, he said, 
had 5,000 persons belonging to it, besides 
about 2,500 more of extra tides-men, &c. 
and the Excise at least 4,000 more, who 
were voters. He desired, therefore, to be 
relieved from the disagreeable circum- 
stance of being obliged to force these 
persons from voting against their will, or 
from incurring the imputation of having 
done so. He said the revenue officers, as 
the law now stood, not only were forced 
to vote for those they did not approve, but 
to vote against their own friends, and 
those in particular to whom they were 
most obli This was surely a very 
considerable hardship; in order to prove 
the assertion, and shew how severely it 
pressed, his lordship said, there was a par- 
ticular borough, in which there were 500 
voters, and of these, one person, who had 
happened to live in terms of intimacy with 
the first lord of the Treasury for many 
years past, had got 120 appointed to 
places under government. He appealed, 
therefore, to their lordships, whether it 
would not be a great cruelty to oblige 
these 120 to vote at the next election 
against the person who put them into their 
‘hea employments as revenue officers ? 
aving urged these and other arguments, 
his lordship concluded with declaring his 
satisfaction that such a Bill had been 
brought in, and expressing his earnest hope, 
that it would receive the sanction of the 
House in that, its last stage. 
"The House divided, Contents, 34 : Not- 
contents, 18. 


Debate in the Commons on Lord Ma- 
hon’s Bill for preventing Bribery at Elec- 
tions.] May 23. Lord Mahon said that 
as the House was very thin, he would not 


a 


would move for leave. to bring in. 
However, he would now explain the 
principle of his Bill: it was well known, 
that if all the freeholders of a county were 
to be carried to the place where the poll 
was held, the expence must not only be 
heavy upon the candidates, but absolutely 
unconstitutional in principle: if, on the 
other hand, they were to travel at their 
own expence, the bufthen would be too 
heavy for many of them to bear; and if 
the expence was to be defrayed by the 
meatt it would be an encouragement to 
candidates to demand a poll, without a 
shadow of ground, and to the great detri- 
ment of the county. Now, his plan was, 
that the sheriff should be authorised to ad- 
journ the poll from one place to another in 
the county, according to the extent of the 
same, 80 as to consult, as much as possi- 
ble, the local convenience of the free- 
holders. This was the great outline of 
his Bill, which, when it should have been 
once read, he would move to have print- 
ed, that it might be more generally known 
and understood. He then moved for 
leave to bring in the Bill, which was 
granted. 


June 12. The House went into a com- 
mittee on the Bill. Almost every clause 
occasioned debate ; but the principal 
clause was that which subjected to the 
penalty of the Bill, namely, an incapacit 
to serve in parliament, all those who shall. 
be aiding or assisting in defraying the ex- 
pences of voters at elections, or paying 
their expences to and from the lace of 
election. This wasthought by Mr. Powys 
to be a very severe clause; he imagined 
that it would be fully sufficient to incapa- 
citate the candidates or their agents, and 
not to -extend the penalty to those whio 
might wish to put themselves to expence, 
in order to serve their friends. Mr. Coxe 
insisted that it would be nugatory to re- 
strain the candidates and their agents 
from going to expences, if their friends 
were at liberty to do it for them; the 
parties might then understand one. ano- 
ther; and, by avoiding the name of agent, 
they might be able to defeat the salutary 
purposes of the Bill; the necessity of such 
a Bill must strike every gentleman, for at 
present there was scarcely a fortune that 
could support the expence of a contest at 


enter largely into the subject of the Bill | an election. Mr. Barrow was of the same 
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opinion ; he said, that to carry from Lon- 
don to Gloucester 150 electors, had cost 
him 1,500 guineas; a Bill therefore that 
should cut off the possibility of such ex- 
ences in future, must be most salutary 
indeed. The committee divided on the 
clause: Ayes 42; Noes 20. 7 


‘June 19. On the report of the Bill 
being brought up, . 

Mr. Powys renewed his opposition by 
moving, that the farther considetation of 
{t be deferred for two months. He would 
not now state a variety of objections to 
which he thought the Bill peculiarly Jia- 
ble. There were sufficient grounds for 
his urging this measure, from the import- 
ance of the business and the lateness of 
the season. 

Lord Mahon was much surprised, that 
his Bill should meet with a fute it so littie 
deserved. It was rather an arbitrary way 
of procceding, to move for the rejection 
of a Bill to which no specific objection 
was made. 

Mr. Baker stated the great impropriety 
there would be in bringing forward a busi- 
ness in which all the electors of Great Bri- 
tain were su deeply concerned, without 
consulting them on the subject. 

Mr. FV. Pitt warmly supported the Bill. 
It astonished him to hear gentlemen 
avow any ‘hostility to the principle of a 
Bill which, in his opinion, was highly con- 
stitutional. It had been called an innova- 
tion; it was no innovation. It referred 
merely to the mode of conducting a very 
constitutional business; a mode which 
had continually warred with the times; a 
smode which had admitted of the grossest 
abuses. The regulation of this was no 
innovation, but a restoration of the con- 
stitution. There was, indeed, nothing in 
the Bill which did not meet his fullest ap- 
probation. It was calculated to revise a 
number of very useful Jaws, which, from 
the relaxation of morals, had almost be- 
come obsolete. The hon. gentleman went 
through an infinite variety of topics, with 
a masterly conception of the subject, with 
so much readiness and precision, and 
with a dignity and correctness of language, 
so singular and so animated, that the House 
was most powertully impressed. 

Mr. Secretary Fox, after paying every 
compliment to the preceding speaker, 
contested all his arguments. He denied, 
that the principles of the Bill had been 
fairly stated by his hon. friend. -He wish- 
ed by no means to counteuance a Bill 
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which should carry on the face of it a sort 
of discordance, or at least a dissimilarity 
of sentiment between candidates and 
voters. He was for cultivating the con- 
nection between the elector and elected, 
by all possible expedients. It was by in- 
timacy, that character, virtue, property 
well occupied, had its natural influence. 
Why should they endeavour to circum- 
cumscribe the very few privileges the 
electors of Great Britain retain? Was it 
not their business to give them every ass 
sistance for extending their franchises? 
And nothing could possibly enhance the 
natural independence of English electors, 
more than upon an occasion of elections, 
of obliging their friends, or preferring to 
the highest honour of the country those 
who, in their opinion, seemed most de- 
serving of it. ‘The hon. gentleman was 
not fond of recurring to those times when 
representatives were paid for their trouble 
by those they represented. This circum. 
stance sounded very high with some peo- 
ple now. But whence did it arise? This 
House was then of little or no weight, in 
the government of the country. And 
those arguments which referred’ to such 
ancient usages could be of no more use, 
than to put the House of Commons im 
mind of its ancient insignificance. He 
sald, that nothing that should injure the 
cause of popularity, had any thing to ex- 
pect from his support; and whenever the 
hon. gentleman came forward with his 
ideas of an equal representation, he 
might depend on his warmest support. 
This was a point in which they could 
never disagree. On the present Bill, how- 
ever, thcir opinions did not meet. 

Mr. JW. Pitt said, that nobody was more 
willing than he was to give the right hon. 
gentleman all the credit which his very 
extraordinary abilities demanded. He 
joined very sincercly in the ju-t applause 
which a variety of shining and splendid 
passages in his speech naturally extorted 
from the whole House; he was even the 
more sincere in approving of those pas« 
sages, Since, instead of reprobating, they 
actually made for the question before the 
House. The right hon. gentleman had 
stigmatized those times of simplicity and 
purity, which had been mentioned but rae 
ther hastily, as the insignificance of the 
Commons then might arise from very dif- 
ferent causes. He wished much that all 
those virtues which constitute the highest 
character of a country gentleman in this 


kingdom, had their fullest influence. - But 
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under that idea, let us not mtroduce, let 
us not patronize, let us not plead for licen- 
tiousness: to the qualities of generosity, 
of humanity, and of hospitality, he would 
give every possible degree of credit; but 
never, under that sacred pretence, would 
be connive at that madness and tumult 
which had rendered the elections in this 
country, for the most part, a mere farce. 
Mr. Martin said, that he apprehended 
that himself, as well as many others much 
more respectable, had been involved in a 
general censure, as wildly enthusiastic on 
the point of parliamentary reform. He 
conceived that nothing worthy, great, or 
noble, could enter into the mind of man 
without exciting some degree of enthu- 
siaam; to the charge of being actuated by 
such sort of enthusiasm, he would not say 
he pleaded guilty, for he gloried in it; but 
as to an enthusiasm tending to disturb the 
public peace, or to alter the real consti- 
tution of this government, that he abso- 
lutely disclaimed, and he would return the 
charge on those gentlemen who, from sel- 
fish and ambitious motives, or from illi- 
beral snd rooted prejudices, had refused 
going into any enquiry whatever into a 
gtievance allowed to be notorious, and 
which cried aloud for redress. He was 
well aware that gentlemen of great abili- 
ties, and who were in the habit of debat- 
ing in that House, might, by their talents 
and ingenuity, perplex and confound the 
understanding of a plain man like himself; 
but that it was one thing to be confound- 
ed, and another to be convinced; that 
he had the honour of being a member 
of that assembly about seven sessions, 
but he was convinced it did not require 
the experience of seven days to see 
the miserable state of representation ; 
that without considering the gross pre- 
ference visibly given to selfish interest 
over that of the public, the non-attendance 
of members on the national business suffi- 
ciently evinced how little they acted as the 
servants of their constituents. Much stress 
had been laid on the superiority of county 
members. He was well persuaded that 
many gentlemen of that description de- 
served every praise which could be be- 
stowed on them, but he thought many of 
them most grossly neglected their duty. 
It had been said, that a little jollity at 
elections might be proper, or at least very 
pardonable: he conceived that those gen- 
tiemen who talked of a little jollity had 
never seen an election feast: it was such 
4 scene of gluttony, drunkenness, riot and 
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quarrelling, as would disgrace humanity 
at any time, but more particularly at » 
season when men’s understandings should 
be clear and their passions unmoved, A: 
worthy county member (Mr. Powys) ap- 
peared to have been much prejudiced: 
against the Bill in the earlier stage of the 
committee. He there spoke contemptu- — 
ously of it, and sneered very much at those, 
who, as he thought proper to express it, 
hungered and thirsted after reformation. 
Mr. Martin said, that he was not ashamed 
to own that he really did hunger and thirst 
after reformation, and if the hon. gentle-: 
man did not think this country stood in 
great need of reform, their opinions very 
much differed; but he was at the same: 
time glad to hear that a person indued' 
with so much good sense as that hon. 
gentleman, did not conceive so badly of. 
our situation as himself; for his own part’ 
he was persuaded, that if there was not a: 
considerable change for the better, we 
might flounder on for another 20 years. 
increasing our public debt, and becoming 
more corrupt; but that it must end at 
length in the complete ruin of us all, He- 
was a hearty friend to the Bill, as he had 
been to sone others, upon the principle of 
their doing some little good, and as steps 
towards more substantial objects; but un-’ 
less we went much farther by amending 
the representation, we should only retain 
the form of the constitution, without én- 
joying the benefits which ought to be de- 
rived from it. Our situation reminded 
him of a noble passage in a celebrated po- 
litical writer, who, treating on this subject,- 
concluded an excellent and spirited paper 
with these words, ‘In the shipwreck of 
the state, trifles float and are preserved,’ 
whilst every thing solid and valuable sinks 
to the bottom, and is lost for ever.” — 

The House divided, when there appear-- 
ed for the original question, 60; egainst 
it, 59. Majority against the amendment, 
1. Mr. Powys, not being able to get rid’ 
of the Bill, wished that he might at least 
have it sent back to the committee, where 
he wished to have it amended, and there- 
fore he moved that the report should be — 
recommitted. Lord Mahon did not op-° 
pose the motion ; he wished his Bill fight 
pass upon its own merits, and he was con- 
vinced that the more it was discussed, the 
better it would he liked. The motion 
passed for the Bill to be recommitted. 


June 2t. The House went again inte 


a Committee on the Bill. ~ | 
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Mr. Minchin declared himself an enemy 
to the Bill, on this ground only, that it 
made it highly penal in any candidate to 
defray the expences attending the carriage 
of a voter to and from the place of elec- 
tion. To such a Bill he must be an ene- 
my; because it went directly to disfran- 
chise a great number of voters, who, not 
being able to bear the expences of travel- 
Jing to the place where they were to exer- 
cise their franchise, would, by this Bill, be, 
to all intents and purposes, disfranchised. 
He remembered a particular case, where 
a regiment of militia, belonging to a county 
in which lay the borough which he had 
the honour to represent, were at the dis- 
tance of 250 rile from the place where 
the election was to be held: in this regi- 
ment nearly one half of the men were free- 
holders? They were far from their county 
at the time of election; they were carried 
out of it on the service of the public, and 
could not possibly reach the place where 
‘the election was to be held, time enough 
to poll, if the expence of carriages, which 
they could not defray themselves, had not 
been defrayed for them: in such case, 
would it not be a grievous hardship, first 
to remove the men from their county, and 
next to prevent gee candidate to pay their 
expences back? This would in fact amount 
to disfranchisement. 

Lord Mahon informed the hon. mem- 
ber, that he was going to have the Bill 
recommitted, merely for the purpose 
ef rendering it more palatable, and re- 
moving in particular the objection stated 
by the hon. gentleman. 

The House then went into the commit- 
tee. The great point of permitting can- 
didates to hire horses or carriages for 
voters, was given up by lord Mahon; but 
the clause still provided, that the money 
should not be paid to the elector on any 
account whatever, on pain of rendering 
_ the candidate who should do otherwise, 
obnoxious to the penalty of the Bill. 
- This penalty was a disfranchisement for 
ever of the elector, who should accept of 
a bribe, (and giving to the elector the 
money to pay for his horse, carriage, &c. 
or taking it, was to be construed bribery ) 
and an incapacitating of the candidate 
from sitting in the present parliament. 

Sir M. W. Ridley professed himself a 
friend to the principle of the Bill; but 
he could not but oppose clauses, which 
would defeat the very object of the Bill. 
In the first place, if candidates were 
not allowed to defray the expences of 
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the voters, who were willing to give 
them their interest, it would enable the 
richest man always to carry the election ; 
for a stranger with a very heavy purse, 
might go into a town or county, and by 
bribing a majority of the electors present, 
would be able to carry his election, if 
those who opposed him, should not be 
able to bring their friends to their assis- 
tance from the different parts of the king- 
dom: the rich man being returned to 
parliament, would leave that unfortunate 
creature, called a country gentleman, to 
support a contest before a committee of 
the House, and ruin himself in the at- 
tempt. Then as to the penalty, it was, 
in his opinion, greatly disproportioned ; 
for it was perpetual disfranchisement of 
the poor elector; while it went only to 
incapacitate the candidate from sitting in 
the House during the remainder of that 
parliament. 

Sir Cecit Wray objected to the clause 
on the ground of the disproportion in the 
penalty; and said, that though he liked 
the Bill, he would vote against it, unless 
a clause should be introduced to make a 
more equal proportion of penalty between 
the two parties. 

' Mr. W. Pitt observed, that gentlemen 
must not have read the Bill, or thev 
could not have argued, that the poor 
elector would be punished more than the 
candidate; for as to the disfranchisement, 
it was mutual, and the candidate con- 
victed of bribery, could never more exer- 
cise his franchise as an elector, any more 
than the poorest voter: superadded to this, 
was an incapacity to serve in that parlia- 
ment, before whose committee he should 
be convicted of bribery. . - 

Sir Cecil Wray said, he would vote for 
the Bill at present, but would wait for the 
report, to add a clause, in order to make 
this business the more clear: as to the 
case of the monied men alluded to by the 
hon. baronet, he was not at all afraid of 
it; for it was much more natural, that he 
should resort to the out-voters, than that 
the gentlemen of the town should abandon 
the country gentleman, their neighbour, 
who might be supposed to have the best 
interest among the resident voters. 

Mr. Fox objected to the whole clause, 
even after lord Mahon had made it as pa- 
latable as he could. He observed, that, 
according to Mr. Grenville’s Act, a come 
mittee of the House, in cases of election, 
were obliged to declare their opinion only 
as to the seat ; and it was entirely discre- 
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tionary io them to deliver any opinion re- 
lative to bribery, &c. Now, as it was 
only incidentally or collaterally, and not 
directly, that they were to give any opi- 
nion as to guilt; so he would not have a 
man rendered incapable of sitting in_par- 
lament by the resolution of a committee 
not appointed to try the candidate for 
bribery, or appointed at best but to do it dis- 
cretiosally or incidentally. Such a com- 
mittee was not a court of record; and 
therefore he must oppose the incapa- 
citating clause, as no document, nothing 
more than hearsay or conjecture could in- 
form men upon what ground a seat had 
been pronounced to be vacant: indeed, 
when he considered how many members 
would daily fall off, he thought it would 
be better to put off the consideration of 
the Bill to another year. 
_ Mr. W. Pitt told the right hon. gentle- 
man, that from what he had said, it was 
fair to infer that he had not read the Bill ; 
for it particularly provided, that the inca- 
pacity should not take place, unless the 
committee appointed to determine the 
election, should expressly declare that the 
candidate had been found guilty of bribery. 
This would of course be entered upon the 
Journals of the House, and would be a 
record, the meaning of which no one could 
mistake. 

Mr. Stanhope wished that the incapa- 
city should be for life, that so the penalty 
on the elector and candidate might be 

ual, i é 

Lord Mahon objected to this; and 
stated a possible consequence that might 


follow if it should be so enacted: if a 


great popular character in parliament 
should have a petition brought against 
him, party might find its way into the 
committee appointed to try this petition, 
and a minister might pene be ‘able, if 
the incapacity was to last for life, to rid 
himself completely of a member, whom 
he found extremely troublesome. 

Sir W. Dolben and Mr. W. Robison 


‘supported the clause, as lord Mahon had 


amended it; and Mr. Powys and Mr. 
Sheridan opposed it. At last the com- 
mittee divided on the clause, which was 
tejected by a majority of 26. a se 40 ; 
Noes 66. Lord Mahon having lost the 
incapacitating clause, which, he said, con- 
tained the pith and marrow of his Bill, 
said he would go no farther with it, but 
moved for leave to withdraw the Bill, 
which having been granted, the commit- 
tee broke up. 
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Debates tn the Commons on the Bill to 
prevent Gaming.] June 5. The House 
took into consideration the Report ‘which 
was made from the committee, to whom 
the Petition of the justices of the peace 
for Middlesex was referred; and the said 
Report was read as follows : 

‘To prove the allegations of the said 
Petition, Mr. Carlton,. deputy clerk of 
the peace, and clerk to the justices who 
act for Westminster and Middlesex at the 
Litchfield-street office, being examined, 
said, That the justices have had a great 
many informations of tables for playing at 
the game called E O, and other such ta- 
bles, particularly of five in one house in 
the parish of St. Anne, Soho, and of per- 
sons playing at them on Sundays, as well 


as other days: that they have had informa. . 


tion of more than 300 in that parish and 
in the parish of St. James: that cards 
of direction to the places where these ta- 
bles are kept, are often thrown down the 


areas of houses, mentioning, that small 


sums are to be played for, by which means, 
servants, and the. lower sort of people, 
are drawn in to frequent them: that many 
peor have complained of their servants 

eing induced to go to the said tables in 
consequence of reading those cards: that, 


as he is informed, people of all ranks fre- _ 


quent those places, and large sums of mo- 
ney have been lost there: that the laws 
hitherto made for the suppression of gam- 
ing, have chiefly pointed at games known 
at the time of making them; but as new 
games are continually devised, the jus- 
tices find, by experience, that the laws 
are insufficient to suppress them; and 
have also discovered, that in many in- 
stances the proceedings under the present 
Acts, on offences thercin specified, are 
circuitous, uncertain, and ineffectual.” 
Mr. Byng then rose, and stated to the 
House, that the spirit of gaming had so 
diffused itself through all the ranks and 
classes of life, that it was now absolutely ne- 
cessary for the legislature to check it: 


E O tables were now to be found inevery _ 


art of the town; he knew that in one 
holies in the parish of St. Anne, Soho, 
there were actually five E O tables; and 
he did not doubt, but shortly the electri- 
cal bed itself would be turned into an E 
O table. It was in vain to attempt put- 
ting down gaming, if the legislature should 
prohibit the game of E O only; for then 
it would shoot up again under another 
name; nay, there were already G R tae 


bles ; so that if the legislature did not pro- | 
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vide an ample remedy, that would go to | They had seen the Bill, without making 
the very root of the disorder, the spirit | alterations ;. he left it to the House to draw 
of gaming would run through the whole | the consequence. _ 
alphabet. He concluded with a motion! Mr. Dempster did not know well what 
for leave to bring in a Bill, the more ef- to do with the Bill: on the one hand, the 
fectually to prevent the pernicious prac- , spirit of gaming ought to be checked; but 
tice of gaming.--Leave was given. | on the other, all the private houses of the 
a _kingdom would be thrown open to the 
June 26. The report of the committee visits of two justices of the peace; a Bill 
upon this Bill being brought up, | which gave such a power ought to be nar- 
Sir P. J. Clerke said, he could not con- . rowly watched; but if it was at all necea- 
gent that a Bill should pass into a law, , sary to pass it, it would be prudent to do 
which would subject to very heavy penal-! it only for one year, like the Mutiny Bill; 
ties indeed, eventhe most innocent persons. | if it should be found by experience to be 
The Bill, he conceived, would put an end: a good Bill, then it might be continued ; 
to the harmless amusement of card-playing | if a bad one, then it would expire of itself. 
in private families. It was well known, | He moved therefore a clause to make the 
that whenever cards were sent about to} Billlast for one year only. 
invite guests to spend the evening, there; The Secretary at War said it might be 
were always partics formed for playing ; | first made perpetual, and if it should be 
now he should deem it a very great hard- | found to have produced the desired effect, 
ship, if while he was playing a sober game | the House would not have the trouble of 
at whist, he should be taken up, and com- | renewing it. ’ 
pelled to pay a fine of 2004, because in| Mr. Sheridan said it would be in vain 
the same apartment a party had, without | to prohibit EO tables, while a more per— 
his participation, set up a Faro-bank, or , nicious mode of gaming was countenancecd 
amused themselves at some other game of | by law; he meant the gaming in the loe— 
chance. tery. The power given by the Bill to 
Sir Cecil Wray said, it was not against | justices of the peace was too great to be 
such innocent partics that the Bill was | given to any set of magistrates, but still by 
levelled: the Bill was, no doubt, severe; | much too great to be given to the justices 
but the evil, which it was intended to cure, | of Westminster and Middlesex: he dia 
was inveterate, and no remedy but a strong | not mean to speak of them all as bad ma- 
One could eradicate if. gistrates: for there were certainly some 
Mr. Byng urged the necessity of the | very ee characters to be foumc)} 
Bill from this circumstance alone, that in| among them; but, in general, he would 
two parishes only in Westminster, there | not trust such a power to any set of ma- 
were 296 E O tables; and there was a | gistrates, as was proposed to be given by: 
probability that they would multiply ; for | this Bill; but much less when many oi 
there was not a public meeting in the | those who should act under the Bill, were 
kingdom, to which these tables did not | themselves suspected of being proprietox; 
find their way, to the great detriment of | of E O tables; to his knowledge ther, 
the public, among whom the dangerous | were two Middlesex justices concerned 3 
spirit of gaming was thus infused, to the | lottery offices. He would therefore re. 
struction of the morals and integrity of | commend it to the House, instead of pass 
apprentices and servants. He knew of | ing the Bill, to turn their thoughts towar<} 
instances where bankrupts had amassed | a reform of the police of Westminster; ££, 
20,000. by E O, to the ruin, no doubt, of | it would be ineffectual, nay absurd, to pas 
many unfortunate and unwary persons. | the best laws, if no confidence couleh. b. 
He admitted that the Bill was rigorous ; 
but rigour was necessary in this case: as 
to the apprehensions that gentlemen en- 
tertained, that an improper power woulil 
be given to magistrates to enter private 
houses, all that he could say was, that he 
had moved that the Attorney and Solicitor 


reposed in the honour and integrity 
those who were to see them executed. 

Mr. G. Onslow thought the greatness , 
the evil required a speedy cure; the, 
were now 296 E O tables in two parish, 
in Westminster; and he believed the, 
were at least 500 more on the stock 
General should be joined to those who | There were E QO tables now to be four 
were ordered to bring in the Bill, that | in almost every country town: he lene 
nothing might be inserted in it, which it : of one which had been taken and destroy, 
would be improper to pass into a law. | by a very active magistrate. 
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The question was put upon Mr. Demp- 
ster’s motion, which was negatived without 
a division. The rt was afterwards 
agreed to; and onthe 27th the Bill was 
passed. 


Debate in the Commons on the Highland 
Dress Bill.] June 17. The Marquis of 
Graham moved for leave to bring in a Bill 
to so much of the Act of the 19th 
Geo. 2, as prohibited the wearing the 
ancient Highland Dress. His lordshi 
observed, that at the time this Act faaied: 
it might have been necessary, as the people 
who were the objects of it, were at that 
time hostile to the then government, and 
favoured the pretensions of another House ; 
bat the necessity no longer existed ; the 

Scotch had manifested their loyalty, and 
firm attachment to tlie present government 
by numberless exertions in its favour, both 
by sea and land ; and therefore he hoped 
thet the cause having ceased, the effect 
would cease of course ; and that the House 
would not think it improper that the Scotch 
should wish to remove an odious distinc- 
tion, which had been put upon their an- 
cestors, on account of principles which 
were no longer entertained. 

Mr. Fraser of Lovat spoke as follows :— 
Mr Speaker, although I came so very late 
in the session to take my seat in this 
House, I cannot avoid rising, with some 

of satisfaction, to second the mo- 
tion which you have just heard so fully, 
to candidly, and so humanely stated by 
the noble lord who spoke last, that he has 
left little for me to say; and yet, Sir, 
if | may ask some indulgence of the 
House, 1 shall beg leave to mention, that 
the Bill, meant to be brought in, not only 
concerns, but deeply interests a number 
not less than the whole body of people of 
avery large and extensive county, which 
Ihave the honour here to represent, as 
well as the inhabitants of several neigh- 
bouring counties; many of whom have 
bled so freely, so loyally, and so usefully 
to this empire, in the course of two suc- 
cessive wars, that they, of themselves, have 
construed their services a sufficient tole- 
ration, even under | prohibition, for 
wearing a dress, the best calculated, in 
point of utility and frugality, for the hilly 
situations they live in; and the fact is, 
that for many years past the dress is upi- 
versally known. Their prayer therefore, 
Sir, is to be freed from all their apprehen- 
gions on this ca i and to be allowed 
legally to wear the striped party-coloured 
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woollen manufactures of their own coun- 
try, cutin the fashion the best suited to 
their fancy and predilection. Allow me, 
Sir, to observe, that the prohibitory law, 
relative to their dregs, if necessary, even 
at the time, was in effect, most certainly a 
double tax, of avery severe nature, being 
at one and the same time, a prevention of 
their domestic manufacture, and a com- 
pulsion to wear more expensive garments ; 
garments most unfit, indeed, Sir, for that © 
country, unless an Act could be made to 
level the hills; for I can with truth de- 
clare, and I trust without prejudice, 
having lived thirty years in that country), 

at when I tried, very lately, to ascend 
the mountains in the north, in the very 
dress I have now the honour to appear 
before this House in, I found it difficult 
in the extreme, or to speak more truly, 
impracticable.—I have to offer but a word 
or two more in favour of this mark of can- 
dour, now come to be proposed to the le- 
gislature, because I own myself one of 
those, who wish to see that body of people 
cherished from a political view of their 
utility. Ihope and trust, Sir,. the time is 
not far off, when a perfect good under- 
standing, between the inbabitante of 
North America and the mother-country 
will take place; in that event, a near. 


‘equality of legislation, a soil and climate 
perhaps more fortunate, with which so 


many of the Highlanders are so well ac- 
quainted, will be not ed open to their 
view, but to their reach; and in that 
event, Sir, will it not be found sounder 
policy, to allure them a day or two before 
y every act of kindness compatible with 
good government; and to keep by rea- 
sonable means, such a body of useful sub- 
jects on this side of the Atlantic, than af- 
terwards to try to prevent them from 
leaving this country a‘day or two after, by 
compulsory and prohibitory laws, when 
perhaps it will be too late to enforce 
them? I hardly need trouble the wisdom 
of this House, by insisting, that all such 
regulations as allure the subject to stay at 
home, must be sound policy, as. well as 
truly constitutional maxims; nor shall [ 
enquire, how far laws, prohibitory of emi- 
gration, are constitutional to a free coun. 
try and a free people; such being’ an en- 
quiry not necessary to be discussed, when 
it appears so evident in the present. ex- 
ample, that it requires only public acts of 
humanity, added to wise internal regula- 
tions, to keep them happy at home. 
Sir P. J. Clerke did not oppose the mo- 
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tion; but he thought, that if the Scotoh 
dress was best calculated for the High- 
Jands, it should be restricted to the Scotch, 
who should be restrained from wearing it 
in England. He remembered that there 
were six Highlanders once quartered in a 


well behaved soldiers as any he had seen ; 
but still the singularity of their dress had 
put the man of the house te very great in- 
convenience ; for, finding that his wife and 
daughter could not keep their eyes off the 
Highlanders, he was obliged to take a 
Jodging for them both. ; 
ave was given to bring in the Bill. 


June19. In the committee on the Bill, 
Sir P. J. Clerke observed, that upon re- 
flection, and some information on the sub- 
ject, he would withdraw his see gaa to 
the Bill: the only opposition he intended 
to have given it, was, that the Scotch | 
might be restrained from uaing the High- 
and dress in England; and therefore he 
would not consent that an Act which he 
thought containedsuch a restriction, should 
be repealed, as far as it related to so proper 
restriction. But as he found thatthe Act 
which was to be repealed contained no such 
restriction, as it prohibited the dress in 
question only in the Highlands of Scotland, 
and the Highlanders might, by law, at pre- 
sent, come in their country dress into Eng- 
land, where they might attack the wives and 
daughters of lishmen, the Bill before 
the committée contained nothing to which 
be could reasonably object. — 

The Bill went througl: the committee, 
and.on the 19th was passed. 


_ Resolutions respecting certaim Reforms 
én the and oe Offices. | se fo 
48. The order of the day was moved for 

ing into @ committee to consider of the 
5, Neti ‘from the Commissioners of Public 
accounts.. “fhe motion having:been car- 
ae and Mr. Montagu having taken the 


r, 

_ Lord John Cavendish rose, and after 
having bestowed great commendations on 
the commissioners, who had executed their 
trust with the greatest wisdom and in- 
tegrity, he informed gentlemen, that he 
hed a string of resolutions founded on the 
reports of the commissioners, to move in 
the committee. He did not think, that 
at sucha season and:in:so thin a House, it 
would be. proper to bring on the discussion 
of the aod important .referms that 
warete be made in mast of the public de- 
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rtments and offices: however, though 
was of opinion that it was too late im 
the session to enter upon so arduous @ 
subject, still he thought that something 
might yet be done, in order to secure the 
accomplishment of those great ends, 
which had been conceived in otism, 
and which, he trusted, would carried 
into effect; the resolutions which he in- 
tended to propose, would, if paseed, 
pledge parliament to the measures which 
every friend to public economy wished te 
see adopted ; and after parliament should 
have sanctioned these measures, he hoped 
that no present or future minister would 
be found hardy enough to oppose the exer 
cution of the resolutions of parliament. 
The principal points on which these reae- 
lutions turned, were the collection of the 
land-tax, the regulations of the pay-ofice 
and the office of treasurer of the navy, 
and the balances which remained in te 
hands of the officera who filled them. 
With respect to the first, he intended te 
move that a mode ought to be adopted 
for the better regulation of the collection 
of the land tax, and for bringing i more 
speedily into the exchequer: the resolu- 
tions with respect to the paymaeter 
neral and treasurer of the navy, were, hae 
in future, they ought to:be paid by some 
fixed salary, and not by fees; and lastly, 
that they ought to be obliged to pay the 
balances in their hands, intothe exchequer, 
and not make any use whatever of it to their 
ownadvantage. Flislordship observed, that 
he was not ready to give any opinion then 
relative to the great patent offices of the 
exchequer; whether those patents ought 
to be resumed, or the profits arising from 
them curtailed, might be hereafter a fit 
subject of discussion ; all he would say at 
present was, that he would aoswer for his 
colleagues in office, that they would very 
willingly deprive themselves of the power 
of appointing successors to those who at 
present enjoy the patents, if parliament 
should be pleased to require such a re- 
nunciation. He concluded by moving 
the first resolution, which was carried, as 
was also the second; but the third, rela- 
tive to the prohibition to officers, to make 
any use of the public money in their 
hands for their own advantage, and their 
being paid by certain fixed salaries, 
caused a good deal of conversation. | 
Mr. Attorney ‘General Kenyon did not 
mean to oppose the resdlution, but at the 
same time he would not have it under- 
stood, that he precluded himself in the 


— 
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sualiiest degree from s full right and lt 
berty to have discussed in a court of jus- 
tice, the question, whether the public 
might net call upon the great servants of 
the pabiic, to account for the great eme- 
Jaments they had made by meane of the 
public money? He did not mean to give 
aay opinion on the subject himeelf; but 
he was determined to be at liberty to have 
& discussed before a proper tribunal, if 
tach 8 ve should to him 
necessary. e e not from any ill- 
wil to any man Dire but solely fons 
sense of daty in an office, which he had 
been anex y, as he was undeserved- 
ly, called to fll: be did not know how 
long he might remafn in it; but if he 
should be dismissed from it, he should re- 
tum to much domestic happiness, which 
he had enjoyed before he had been called 
mto public life; but while he remained 
in it, be was determined to do his duty. 
He uaderstood that there were great 
complaints against the auditors of the im- 
prest; he was in habits ef acquaintance 
with them; but he wished they might be 
informed, by their friends in that House, 
thet if they did not attend strictly and 
dovely to a discharge of their duty, he 
was resolved to try, in a court of law, the 
validity of those tenures, under which 
they enjoyed immense emoluments with- 
eat any labour: he said, without any la- 
bour, for he was given to understand, that 
they took years to audit accounts which 
might be passed in a few weeks, or even 
m a few days. ee 
Mr. Fox did not join with his learned 
freod im the propriety of the declarations 
be had thrown out. In the first place he 
eentended, as he had often done before, 
that when a balance of public money ge 
m the hands of a public accountant, 
the public had a right to expect from him 
was, that whenever the money should be 
ealled for, it should be forth-coming; and 
what he did with it was nothing to the 
pablic, provided he had it always ready 
to answer the ealls vf the public. But this 
doctrine was pointed at past times; to fu- 
tere regulations on that subject he had no 
manner of objection. He requested, how- 
ever, that his learned friend would draw 
tome kine, end leave room for sofhe 
Prescription, beyond which, his enquiry 
— not to extend; for perdi it would 
always in the er of the King’s At- 
General +5 keep in paid alarm, 
and the worst state of slavery, all those 
whe had ever filled any public office, or 
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their descendants and executors for a cen- 
tury. He wished his learned friend would 
fix this potest: it might happen thet a pub~ 
hie accountant might have acquired a preat 
fortune by a fair and honest use of public 
money ;. and his deseendants might hy 
their felly and imprudence, completely 
dissipate and destroy it: were these de- 
scendants to be called upon to aecount for 
the profits made by their aneestors? Were 
the descendants of sir Robert Walpole 
and the dake of Chandos to be called to 
an account? Let the line be drawn, and 
he would be satisfied. As to the menaces 
thrown out by his learned friend against 
the auditors of the imprest, in order to 
make them do their duty, he shoald re- 
joice to see these menaces carried into exe- 
cution ; but still he doubted whether they 
could pass accourts in such a very short 
time as his learned friend supposed. 

Mr. Hussey thought that ft would be 
highly proper topreventthe paymaster ofthe 
forces, and the treasurer of the navy, from 
being any longer what they had hitherto 
been, bankers; he wished that the ba- 
lances should not get into their hands; 
but should be always in the hands of the 
public, to fructify for therr own emolu- 
ment. 

Mr. Burke said, he intended to bring in 
a Bill for that purpose ; but it was impos- 
sible to do every thing at once; he would 
take care, however, at all events, to act 
before the Bill passed, just as if it had 
passed: time was necessary to gather in- 
formation: he found that theory and 
practice were two things ; and time would 
be wanting to mature plans for parliament. 

Mr. Hussey was not satisfied with what 
fell from Mr. Burke, and observed that 
four months ago, he would not have said — 
to the House that theory on the subject 
of reformation could not be reduced to 
practice. 

- Mr. Rigby, having filled an office, which 
came under the regolution, felt it neces- 
sary to say, that in about four years he 
might have his accounts passed: an event 
for which he anxiously looked; and he as- 
sured the House, that he had not a wish 
to keep any balance in his hands, 

Colonel Barré thought the balances 
ought to be paid in three or four months; ~ 
and that if they were withheld beyond 
that period, the right hon. member ought 
to be made to pay interest for them; for 
the public had an indisputable right, in his 
opinion, to the produce of their own mo- 
ney. | : 
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.. Mr.’ Rigby said, that he did not mean 
that he would keep the balance in his 
hands for four years; but that by that 
time he should have his quietus from the 
Exchequer. As to the balance itself, it 
would be every day diminishing, for he 
should have payments to make out of it 
every day to the half-pay officers, widows, 
.and others; and until these demands were 
discharged, the public could not in justice 
call upon him for a balance, which could 
not be struck, or belong to them, till all 
the demands, for which he stood bound, 
were discharged. | 
To the good characters of Mr. Powell 
aod Mr. Bembridge, clerks in the Pay- 
ynaster and Treasurer’s office, both the old 
and new Paymasters, and also the Secre- 
tary at War, who was formerly Paymas- 
ter, bore ample testimony. After some 
little conversation on this subject, the 
committee agreed to all the Resolutions, 
which were as follow: | 
' 1. * That it is the opinion of this com- 
mittee, That several regulations ought to 
be adopted in the manner of collecting 
and receiving the duties arising from the 
Jand tax, and on houses and windows, and 
in the payment of the said duties into the 
Exchequer. 2. That it would be benefi- 
cial to the public, and be attended with 
No inconvenience in the execution of the 
duty .of the offices, if the several .offices, 
commonly called the Stamp-office, the 
Salt-ofice, the Hawkers and Pedlars-of- 
fice, the Hackney coach-office, and the 
‘Tax-office, were consolidated, and put 
under the management of one, or at most 
two boards of commissioners. 3. That 
there have usually been very considerable 


balances of the money belonging to the | 


public in the hands of the Paymaster-ge- 
neral of his Majesty’s land forces, and this 
committee are of opinion, that it would 
be more for the public interest, if the said 
#ffice was to be paid by a fixed and per- 
manent salary, in lieu of all fees and per- 
quisites, and that some regulations ought 
to be adopted for the purpose of lessening 
and keeping down the balances of money 
usually in the hands of the paymaster of 
the said office. 4. That the profits of 
the office of cashier of the Paymaster-ge- 
neral of his Majesty’s land forces, arising 
from salary, fees, and gratuities, have of 
Jate been excessive; and that it is the 
opinion of this committee, that the offices 
of cashier, of accountant, ledger-keeper, 
and the other clerks in the said office, ought 
#o be paid by a fixed and permanent salary, 
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in lieu of all fees, gratuities, and other 
perquisites whatsoever. 5. That some re- 
gulations ought to be adopted for the pur- 
pose of lessening and keeping down the 
balances of public money, which appear 
to have usually been in the hands of the 
Treasurer of the navy; and it would be 
beneficial to the public, if the first and 
other clerks in the different branches be- 
longing to the said office were paid b 
fixed and permanent salaries, in lieu of 
fees, gratuities, and other perquisites 
whatsoever. 6. That from henceforward 
the Paymaster-general of his Majesty’s 
land forces, and the Treasurer of the 
navy, for the time being, shall not apply 
any sum or sums of money imprested to 
them, or either of them, to any purpose of 
advantage or interest to themselves, either 
directly or indirectly. ‘7. That the income 
and emoluments arising from the several 
offices of auditor of the Exchequer, clerk 
of the pells, tellers of the Exchequer, and 
usher of the Exchequer, have, from the 
late enormous issues of public money, be- 
come unreasonable and excessive, and that 
the same require some regulation in fu- 
ture. 8. That the several offices of usher 
of the Exchequer, and of the chamber- 
lains, and tally-cutter, are useless and un- 
necessary, and ought to be abolished after 
the decease of the person or persons who 
now have a present or reversionary in- 
terest in the said offices. 9. That it is too 
late in the present session of parliament to 
carry into effect a well-considered and per- 
maanent regulation in the several offices 
mentioned in the foregoing resolutions ; 
but that it will be highly necessary, for 
the advantage of the public, for the in- 
crease of the revenue, and for the honour 
of this House, that early in next session 
of parliament, this House should. enter 
upon the consideration of these subjects, 
and should adopt such measures, in the 
reduction or regulation of these useless or 
expensive offices, as shall appear most 
consistent with that plan of aconomy re- 
commended.to this House by his Majesty 
in his message of the 15th day of April 
last, and which has been so graciously 
adopted by his Majesty in the reform and 
regulation of his Majesty’s civil establish- 
ment. 10. That if, during the recess, and 
before the meeting of the next session of 
parliament, any of the said offices of auditor 


of the Exchequer, clerk of the Pells, tel- 


lers of the Exchequer, usher, cham- 
berlain, or tally-cutter of the Exchequer, 
should become vacant by death or other- 
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wise, it will not be expedient or proper 
for any of his Majesty’s ministers to advise 
the granting of, or to grant the same, ei- 
ther in ion or reversion, with such 
fees and perquisites as are now annexed 
to the said offices, but shaper and 
permanent salary, and under certain con- 
ditions, until this House shall again have 
had an opportunity of taking the reform 
and ation of the said offices into their 
more serious and deliberate consideration. 
11. That the commissioners appointed to 
examine, take, and state the public ac- 
counts of the kingdom, have, so far as ap- 
from the reports which: they have 
Citherto made, discharged the duty in- 
trusted to them, with great diligence, ac- 
curacy, and ability; and if parliament 
shall carry mto execution those: plans of 
reform and regulation which are suggested 
by the matter contained in the reports of 
the said commissioners, it cannot but be 
attended mith the most beneficial conse- 
quences to the future welfare and prospe- 
rity of this kingdom.” 
The said Resolutions, on being reported 
tothe House, were agreed to. 


Debate in the Commons on Mr. Burke's 
Bil of Reform in the Civil List Expen- 
diture.| June 13. Mr. Ord reported from 
the Committee of the whole House, to 
whom it was referred to consider of a 
proper method for enabling his Majesty to 
discharge the Debt contracted upon his 
Civil List Revenues, the following Reso- 
lution: ** That his Majesty be enabled to 
raise the sum of 300,000/. to pay off and 
discharge the debts due and owing on the 
Civil List on the 5th of April 1782; and 
thet the said sum be charged upon such 
part of the duties and revenues of the 
fond commenly called the Aggregate 
Fand, as were made applicable fo the 
psyment of the sums of 600,000/. and 
00,0004. respectively granted by two Acts 
made in the Ist and 17th of his present 
Majesty ; and after the demise of his Ma- 
jesty, to be charged upon the hereditary 
revenues of the crown.” The Resolution 
was to. After which, Mr. Burke 
presented to the House, a Bill ‘ for ena- 
bhag his Majesty to discharge the debt 
contracted upon his Civi) List Revenues, 
end for preventing the same from being in 
arrear for the future, by regulating the 
mode of ments out of the said reve- 
nues, om y suppressing or i geared 
certain offices therein mentioned, whic 
are now paid out of the revenues of the 
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Civil List :”? and the same was received, 
and read the first time. _—. 


_ June 14, The Bill being read a second 
time, 

-Mr. Burke took occasion to account for 
the difference that was to be found be-— 
tween the present Bill, and that which he 
had brought in two years ago. In the 
present Bill he had not introduced any 
regulation for having the King’s house- 
hold supplied by contract; for he found 
that out of the House, and in the House, 
this was a measure which few or none 
seemed to relish; and therefore seeing 
clearly that he never should be able to 
earry it, he had, though reluctantly, given 
it up. The 2s eta relative to the 
principality of Wales, which had been the 
object of a Bill brought in by him two 
— ago, were now given up by him, at 
east for the present he would postpone 
them ; for though he believed that they 
would be productive of great national 
utility, still he would not press them now, 
as they did not appear agreeable to the 
people of Wales: he did not despair, how- 
ever, but that they would one time or 
other appear in a different light to them, 
as they did to him; when that period 
should arrive, he would with pleasure bring 
in the Bill. The retrenchment in the 
Ordnance department he postponed also, 
if not totally renounced, because that de- 
partment was now filled by a nobleman, 


| whose regard for the public, and whose 


frugality mn laying out their money, would 
render any regulation in the Ordnance 
seal age unnecessary. The Mint was 
another office which he intended formerly 
to reform; but at present, he would post- 
sa any regulation on that head, because 

e found avery great backwardness in the 
Bank, to which it was his intention to 
transfer the business of the Mint, to un- 
dertake it. In the Household there were 
two offices which hia former Bill went to 
abolish, but which he did not mean now 
to meddle with; these were the offices of 
Treasurer and Cofferer; the officers who 
filled them carried white wands; and as 
abolishing them might appear an en- 
croachment upon what added both to the 
splendour and dignity of the crown, he 
had no objection to suffer them to remain. 
The Pay-office, which he oe filled, 
stood greatly in need of reformation: he 
did not blame those who in the same office, 
had availed themselves of the balances ly- 
ing in their hands, which they had made, 
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to fractify to their own bemefit; but it 
should be his care not to have any balances 
to lie in his own hands, or in the Bank : he 
had already begun the reform in his office ; 
and having made up his accounts to the 
Srd of Jane, he found that there was in 
his hands a balance of no more than 
4,014. 10s.; this he shoald take care con- 
stantly to carry over to the current ac- 
count, and of course he would draw upon 
the Exchequer, in the next month’s ac- 
count, for 4,0144. 10s. less thdn for the 
last month: so that, m fact, there would 
be no more balances in the hands of pay- 
masters. ‘This the House would acknow- 
ledge would be a great saving to the na- 
tion, when he should inform them, that 
. formerly there used to be from one million 
to 700,000/. constantly in the hands of the 
paymaster-general. ‘This business he in- 
tended to bring before parliament early in 
the next session. A commission of public 
accounts was an object of his former Bill; 
but that business having been since taken 
up, and most ably executed by the com- 
missioners, it formed no part of his pre- 
sent plan. For all the advantages that 
would arise to the nation from the different 
reformations that might be established, he 
assumed no merit to himself; all thanks, 
all gratitude, were due to the gracious so- 
vereign, who had so nobly recommended 
ceconomy and retrenchment to the House, 
peg inning, as he did, in his own house- 
hold. ; 

Colonel Barré paid very high compli- 
ments to the duke of Richmond, but still 
he wished that such ai dette should be 
established in his and other offices, as 
should ph it out of the power of a bad 
man, if ever they should bappen to be 
filled with such, to enrich himself with the 
ae of his country. As to his own office, 
the treasurer of the eth the report of 
the commissioners of public accounts bore 
this testimony of it, that it was well con- 
stituted, and the business of it conducted 
with great frugality ; so much so, that the 
salaries of the treasurer, his deputy, and 
thirty-nine clerks, did not exceed 8,000/. a 
year; a sum little more than two-thirds of 
what the cashier in the Paymaster-ge- 
neral’s office, had received in one year: 
from the report of the commissioners of 
public accounts, it appeared that the 
cashier, an ivferior officer to the pay- 
master, received generally in war time, 
9,000. a year ; aia one patticular year, 


full 11,000/.; this proved that the business 


of the treasurer of the navy was regal 
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managed, when one mdn in the pay- office 
received one-third more emolument in the 
course of a year, than the treasurer of the 
navy, his deputy, and thirty-nine clerks, 
all put together: it was by the balances 
that treasurers of the navy were enabled 
to enrich themselves; he should take care 
to draw only for what sams he really 
wanted, and thus he should have no bs- 
lances at all. | 

Mr. Viner said, that he was serry the 
Bill was circumscribed within so narrow 
limits, and embraced #0 few objects; 
however, such as it was, he was glad te 
receive it; and when the hon. member 
should think proper to bring in any other 
Bills, for carrying into law the objects 
which he postponed for the present, he 
would receive them also with thanks: 
however, he could not help observing 
with some surprise, that the hon. mem- 
ber had two years ago brought in a Bill 
which he had then in his pocket, and a 
part of which was for abolishing all the 
courts of the duchy of Lancaster, i 
the hon. member had not dropped a syila- 
ble of an intention to take up that matter 
this year. | 

Mr. Burke informed the hon. genttle- 
man, tlrat he was greatly mistaken, when 
he said that any tiring relative to the duchy 
of Lancaster was in the Bill, which he had 
brought into the House m 1780; in fact, 
he had only mentioned it in his speech; 
but finding such opposition to the Bill for 
abolishing the courts of the principality of 
Wales, he thought it would be needless 
to bring in a Bill this year relative to the 
duchy ; however, as that matter must be 
of course on the same principle with re- 
gulations respecting the principality, if he 
found the one should be relished, he 
would most certainly extend his views 
to the other. 

Mr. Viner said, that his reason for vot- 
ing for the present Bill was, that he found 
that it paid more respect to the dignity of 
the crown than did the Bill which he op- 
posed two years ago: he farther added, 
that as the duke of Richmond was not 
immortal, so he would vote for such regus 
lations in the Ordnance, as should render 
it impossible for any successor of his to 
abuse his power, and plunder the public. 

Mr. Fox would not admit that there 
was any thing in the Bill, that had been 
brought in, in the year 1780, which tend- 
ed in the smallest degree to diminish the 
dignity of the crown, which he would ge 
as far as any tan itt the House to preserve 
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and maintain ; if it contained any thing that 
eould be construed into a tendency to take 
from that dignity, it was that part which 
enacted that the King should be supplied 
coptract; but that point bad been 
given up, and yet the hon. member had 
continued to vote againat that Bill. He 
peid the duke of Richmond many high 
complaments ; but agreed that the intend- 
ed re ought to be introduced into 
his ; and though they were post- 
pooed, they were not given up; they were 
chiefly for this reason; the 
dake was principally employed in disco- 
ws Sigg ions might be made in 
hs He then spoke of the duch 
of Lancaster, which he said he was will- 
lag to have reformed, if i 


the people relative to the principality of 
Wales, would enable the King’s servants 
to judge how far it would be expedient to 


keerned lard to the chancellorship of that 
duchy, he would answer for that noble 
that % would net stand in the way 
of any desired reformation; but the ap- 
pomtment ieself, he thought, was an act 
ef rr ; for after all the cotemporaries 
of Ashburton at the bar, had been 
hoooured with the ge, it would have 
been an unpardonable neglect indeed, to 
have passed his lordship by, and leave him 
unennobled ; when he was called to the 
Moose of Peers, an honour which his 
tranecendant abilities hed so greatly de- 
served, it would have been highly unjust 
iadeedl to have taken him from that line, 
in which he was in the receipt of so great 
a income, without making a proper pro- 
vision for him. — 

Mr. Courtenay, thinking that the praise 
bestowed on the duke of Richmond, con- 
veyed an oblique censure on his friend 
lord Townshend, the late master-general 
of the Ordnance, rose up in defence of his 
character, and gave several instances to 
prove that if he had not cleansed the 
Augean stable of the Ordnance, it was 
. ——— -he wanted the power, but not the 


Mr. For disclaimed the most distant 
idea of throwing blame on the character 
of the noble lord alluded to; and con- 
extred in eve 
teaay had sai 
friend 


‘The Bill was then ordered to be com- 
mitted on the 20th. 


thing which Mr. Cour- 
in praise of his noble 


of Reform in the Civil List Expenditure. 
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June 20. On the motion for going 
into a Committee on the Bill, | 
Mr. Powys said, that after the most 
gracious Message from the most gracious 
of sovereigns, * that he would have no 
reserve with his people,’ he had reason 
to expect the best consequences to the 
public, and he did not doubt but his Ma- 
jesty’s ministers would do their duty; he 
would say however, that if after the Kin 
had disclaimed all reserve, he should find 
any with his ministers, he should himself 
be truly astonished: the Bill which was 
now going into a committee, was cer- 
tainly short of what it had been two years 
o; however, confined as it was, he was 
ankful for it, in hopes, that in the next 
session, those objects contained in the for- 
mer Bill, would be attended to. 
Mr. Burke replied, that as far as it de- 
nded upon him, he was ready to pledge 
imself to bring forward the objects al- 
luded to by his hon. friend; but he cer- 
tainly would not bring them forward, un- — 
less he found that he should have with 
him the sense of the people ; for he would 
not undertake uny thing for the good of 
the people, which they themselves should 
not think to be for their own advantage. 
The reform which he once intended to 
have made in the principality of Wales, 
he found was extremely unpopular in 
Wales; for care had been taken to poison 
the minds of the Welch, and to fill them 
with an idea, that the intended reform 
was in reality meant as an attack upon 
the principality: the Welch were full of 
this idea; and so long as they were pre- 
possessed with it, he would not force his 
reform upon them against their will; he 
would wait till time and better infor- 
mation should have wrought a change 
in their opinion. He was influenced by 
exactly the same motives, in withholding 
his Bills relative to the duchies of Lan- 
caster and Cornwall; and if he should 
find the people of those duchies inclined 
to receive his reform, he would not be 
wanting to bring forward his Bills; but 
as it would require much labour and ex- 
pence, much information, and many in- 
struments in order to digest such a system 
as it would be proper to adopt in so ardu- 
ous and complicated a business, he would 
not pledge himself to be able to bring his 
Bills very early in the next session: in 
the present he would content himself with 
the Bill then before the House, and ano- 
ther for reforming his own office, which 
he would bring in a day or two. 
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The House then went into the commit- 
tee. The paragraph respecting the abo- 
lition of the office of lords of police in 
Scotland was agreed to; but sir Adam 
Ferguson thought that some provision 
ought to be made for the secretary to 
that board: his office was presumed al- 
ways to be for life; and the gentleman 
who now had it, had given 2,500/. under 
the idea that he was purchasing a kind of 
freehold. Mr. Burke had no objection to 
make provision for, or cover by a general 
clause, all persons who held places for 
life; but he could not but suppose that 
man to be mad, who could give 2,500/. 
for a place which was not for life, and 
which brought in no more than 200/. 
a year. It was agreed, after some conver- 
sation, that a general clause should be in- 
serted for pew ne the lords of the 
Treasury to hear all claims for a provision 
for the loss of places for life; and to ena- 
ble them to make such provision for them, 
as should appear reasonable and equitable. 
The Bill passed the committee. 


Debate tn the Commons on the Balances 
.in the hands of Mr. Rigby, late Paymaster 
’ Generat of the Forces.} June 25. Mr. 
Attorney General Kenyon rose to make 
the motion, of which he had given notice. 
He expressed his satisfaction at finding 
that that notice had been able to produce, 
at this season of the year, so fall an at- 
tendance ; for it was in a full House that 
he wished to have important matters dis- 
cussed. Since he last spoke on the sub- 
ject of balances in the hands of public 
accountants, he had consulted some gen- 
tlemen of his own profession, and he was 
happy to find that the general opinion of 
Westminster-hall was with him in. the idea 
that the public had a right to the issues 
and profits of its own money. Confirmed 
in his opinion by that of the most respect- 
able lawyers, he was resolved, in his official 
capacity, to see that the public had ample 
justice; and if he should be defeated in 

is object in that House, he had still the 
courts of law open to him, in which he 
should be at liberty to bring this question 
to a legal decision. He proiated that in 
his present pursuit he was actuated solely 
by a love of justice and sense of duty; as 
for party views he had none: he had con- 
sulted no man whatever on the propriety 
of the motions he was going to make, and 
he did not so much as know that any 
member in the House would second them ; 
however, he was not the less determined 
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to make them. In reading over the re- 
ports of the commissioners of public ac- 
counts, he found that the balance in the 
lands of the paymaster-general amounted 
to 441,000/. in the month of November 
1780; it was clearly the opinion of the 
commissioners that this balance should 
never accumulate; however, to his very 
great sat a he had read, that in two 
months afterwards, at a time when it was 
not expected that the commissioners would 
again turn their enquiries to the pay- 
office, the balance had risen to ears of 
800,000/.: and in May, it had got so high 
as to exceed 1,100,000/. This, he thought, 
was what, upon the principle of the report 
from the commissioners, ought not to be 
borne, and required the most serious in- 
vestigation: in order to redress this evil, 
which to him appeared of very great mag- 
nitude, he bad drawn up the following 
resolutions: 1. That there be forthwith 
laid before this House an account of the 
balance in the hands of the right hon. 
Richard Rigby, late paymaster-general of 
his Majesty’s forces, of the money im- 
prested to him for the public service, as it 
stood on the day he went out of the said 
office. 2. That the right hon. Richard 
Rigby, late paymaster-general of his Ma- 
jesty’s forces, do, within fourteen days 
er the commencement of the next 
session of parliament, lay before this 
House an account of the amount of the 
balance of the public money imprested to 
him, as shall then remain in the hands of 
the said late paymaster-general. $ and 4. 
That the same resolutions, mutatis mutan- 
dis, be made relative to the right hon. 
Welbore Ellis, late treasurer of the navy. 
5. That the above officers be accountable 
for the interest they receive from the 
balances in their hands from the time that 
they quitted their respective offices. 6, 
That as it was too late in the session to 
bring in a Bill to carry the 5th resolution 
into Jaw before the prorogation, such a 
Bill ought to be brought in as early as 
possible in the next session.—On the first 
resolution being put, 
Mr. Fox acknowledged that he had not 
Tearned friend upon 
the subject of these resolutions; however, 
there were four of them which he was 
very willing to second; but he was not 
ready to say as much of the two last: he 


‘remarked, that the notice had brought 


together a much greater number of gen- 
tlemen than had appeared there for some 
time; but he hoped that those among 
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them, who had voted that other public 
accountants should pay in their balances, 
had not come with a resolution to prove 
themselves inconsistent, by giving a con- 
trary vote on this day; he flattered him- 
self they would be consistent, that they 
woold convince the world that impartial 
justice, not party views, governed them in 
their parliamentary conduct. His learned 
iend, it seemed, had consulted several 
able lawyers, and they had agreed with 
him, that the public had a night to claim 
the issues and Tata of their own money, 
in the hands of a public accountant.* This 
ight be law, but it did not appear to him 

to be common sense, and therefore he was 
the more inclined to think it was not law ; 
for the law of England and common sense 
coald not be at variance. He had-always 
heard the public accountants compared to 
trustees or guardians ; but, in his opinion, 
the comparison would not hold good. A 
guardian, for instance, having his ward’s 
money in his hands, might, and ought to 
pat itin a state of lucration: he might 
put it, for instance, in the public funds, 
and if, as it really happened, that an estate 
in these funds ghould lose one-third of its 
value, he would ask, was the guardian 
answerable in Jaw to the minor for this 
loss? Surely not; for he would say to the 
minor, with truth and with justice, it was 
my duty to put your money out to interest ; 
I did so, and I placed it out where I had 
aright to presume that the security was 
good ; the misfortunes of the country have 
made that bad, which, when I put out 
your money, was good; the loss, there- 
fore, must be yours, not mine.. This he 
held to be a sound good answer from a 
guardian to a minor; but would it be a 
good answer from a public accountant to 
the treasury? Not at all; for there the 
reply to him would very naturally be this : 
we have nothing to do with your losses ; 
you must bear them  bbeshie for it was 
not by our directions that you put out the 
public money to interest; if you did, it 
was at your own ris, for you had no au- 
thority whatever for so doing. Inthe one 
case there was an obligation to make the 
money superlucrate; in the other there 
was none. To call, therefore, for interest 
‘om an accountant, would be to justify 
him in placing the public money out at 
terest, and consequently in a great 
Measure make the public liable to the 
that might ensue. But what would 

ublic gain, if the 65th resolution 


should pass? Why, next $o nothing: for 
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the accountant would then be bound to 
account only for the interest that he should 
himself receive: now, this would enable 
him to oblige all his friends, by letting 
them have the public money at one per 
cent., or for no interest; and then what 
would the public have to boast from this 
resolution? For his part, he wished that 
the balances should be speedily paid into 
the. exchequer; but he wished also that 
the 5th and 6th resolutions sheuld - be 
postponed to the next session, when a Bill 
might be brought in by which the whole 
of this business might be properly regu- 
lated. 
Mr. Powys agreed with Mr. Fox in 
most of his observations, but thought that 
it would be better to bring in a Bill this 
session, than let it lie over till the next. 
The Exchequer was in want of money, and 
the sooner. the balances should find their 
way into it, the better forthe public. 
Mr. Wallace said, that he had not con- 
sulted the gentlemen of Westminster-hall: 
upon the question of the right the public 
might or might not have to the interest, 
arising from the public money in the hands 
of the great national accountants ; for hia 
own part he felt no difficulty whatever in 
declaring thatthe public had no such right ; 
and he believed that he should not be 
found singular in his opinion among the 
gentlemen of the long robe: it was a clear 
maxim in law that whatever party received 
the profit, that same party ought to bear 
such losses as might befal that property ; 
thus if the public should take the interest 
on the balance, the public ought in justice 
to put up with whatever loss should happen 
from failure of security: but was this the 
case? not at all; for the public really had 
nothing to do, and would have nothing te 
do, with the losses; the accountant was 
responsible for the whole of his balances, 
and the last shilling of his property, and 
his liberty, too, must answer for any defi- 
ciency. He had no objection whatever 
that the balances should be paid in, but 
he wished that a proper time might be. 
allowed to the accountants: the two gen- 
tlemen who were the subjects of the pre- 
sent resolutions, werenot like many of their 
predecessors, who had their balances in 
their hands for years after they had quitted . 
their offices; these gentlemen were but 
two months out of office; in fact, they 
continued to be almost as much in office 
as they were before, with this difference, 
that they had still the trouble of answering 
all demands upon the office, without re- 
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ceiving any pay or emolument; and yet 
it was proposed now, that because they 
derived no emolument for their trouble, 
they should pay interest for the balances 
in their hands. He concluded, by moving, 
that the debate be adjourned to that day 
three months. : 

Lord John Cavendish concurred with 
the Attorney General in four resolutions, 
but did not find himself disposed to agree 
to the other two. He recommended, 
that, instead of them the learned gentle- 
man would, in the next session, move for 
leave to bring in a Bill to bring the ba- 
lances into the Exchequer; but he did 
not see the necessity of bringing it in this 
session ; if it should be brought in now, no 
doubt a reasonable time should be allowed 
to the accountants for making out their 
accounts; for instance, six or eight 
months: now what had passed that day 
might be taken by them as a warning, and 
no time would be lost; for the Bill might 
be so worded, as to deduct the time be- 
tween this and the next session, from that 
time that it would be reasonable to allow. 

Mr. W. Litt was nearly of the same 
opinion. , @ 

Mr. Martin offered his hearty thanks to 
the learned gentleman, who had made this 
motion ; he had not the honour of being 
known to him, and therefore, what he now 
said, could not proceed from any personal 
motives, but from the satisfaction he felt 
in expressing his veneration for that noble 
character, an upright and constitutional 
lawyer: he congratulated the country in 
general, and the House more particularly, 
that they had such a member amongst 
them. | 

Mr, Ellis said, that though he was one 
of the objects of the present resolutions, 
he in fact could be but little affected by 
them, for though it was stated by the com- 
missioners that the balance in his hands 
amounted to 130,000/. yet this balance 
was varying so constantly, that perhaps, 
by the time that he should be called upon 
to give it in, it would be very trifling ; for 
he was now bound to pay all the demands 
brought to his cflice, and he paid, one week 
with another, about 14,000/. a week. He 
thought, however, that if the balance had 
been ten times greater than it was, the 
ancient practice of office would justify 
him in making as much advantage of it 
as he could. The ex-accountants were 
not, he said, exempted from the service : 
they had trouble, fatigue, and responsi- 
bility, but without dignity, power, or 
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salaty ; it would therefore bé a hardship 
upon them to call upon them in two 
months after they had quitted their office, | 
to give in their balances immediately. 

Commodore Johnstone observed, thst 
there was such difference between the: 
treatment held out to the two late ac- 
countants, subjects of the resolutions, and 
their predecessors, that he was naturally 
led to ask what was the cause of such dit- 
ference? Was there any delinquency in 
the case of these two gentlemen? None 
at all; why, then, should the executors of 
lord Holland have many years to pay in 
his balances, while these. two gentlemen 
were not tu be allowed more thah two 
months? He said, that his reason for 
coming down, was not to support any par- 
ticular cause right or wrong, but rather 
from curiosity, to hear how the right hon. 
secretary (Mr. Fox) would behave ma 
cause, in which he himself was so greatly . 
concerned. He concluded, by seconding 
the motion for adjourning the debate. 

Mr. Aubrey wished that some means 
might be devised that would bring the 
balances soon into the Exchequer, without 
giving any cause of complzint to the gen- 
tlemen concerned. 

Mr. T. Townshend contended that no 
time was to be lost; that the public bor- 
rowed money at very great interest, and 
that it would be shameful to suffer half a 
million of money to remain in the hands of 
private persons ; and he hoped the House 
would not agree, that such of the reselu- 
tions as were unexceptionable, should be 
put off to another session. 

Mr. Rigby had no objection that the 
balance in his hands should be known; 
it was proper that the public should have 
their own, and he was very willing to give 
it to them, but he thought that it would be 
proper to give him a reasonable time to 
prepare for the payment; and the longer. 
time that should be allowed to him, the 
greater he would deem the indulgence. 
As to the use which he made of his 
balance, he would say nothing of it; but 
this much he would assure the House, 
that when he should be called upon to de- 
liver upon oath an account of the profit he 
made by the use of his balance, it would 
be found so small, that if the account was 
not given upon oath, it would scarcely be 
credited. As to the present appearance 
in the House, he very freely confessed 
that he had applied to many members to 
come down, and hear what was to be pro- 


posed; but he lioped that friendship for 
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him would not have such an effect upon 
them as to make them vote in his favour, 
unless they should be convinced that they 
were voting on the side of justice. 
Lord North, finding that it was the 
general wish of the House that the two 
lst resolutions should not be put, said, 
that if the House was so agreed, there 
was an end to all contest, and he hoped 
there would not be a second opinion in 
the House, and consequently that gen- 
temen would have no cause to complain 
of the full atteadance that had been given 
that day. He then entered into some 
general observations on the claim of the 
lic to the interest arising from the 
ces; and admitted that the doctrine 
of Mr. Fox on that subject was perfectly 
orthodox. 


Mr. Fez said, that though he epposed | 


the two last resolutions, still he firmly 


supported ali the others, thet if they. 


should be put off this day by the question 
for adjourning the debate being carried, 
he would renew them in one shape or 
other, every day till the end of the session. 
' It was agreed that the Attorney Gene- 
ral’s four first resolutions should pass, and 
that the others should be withdrawn; Mr. 
Wallace, therefore, agreed to withdraw 
his motion for adjourning. The Attorney 
General, after his four first resolutions 
had passed, withdrew the others, and in 


the stead, moved, “ That leave be given | 


to bring in a Bill to direct the payment 
into the Exchequer of the respective 
balances remaining in the hands of the 
night hon. Richard Rigby, late Paymaster 
General of his Majesty’s Forces, and of 
the right hon. Welbore Ellis, late Trea- 
scorer of his Majesty’s Navy, for the use 
and benefit of the public; and for indem- 
nifying them in respect of such payments, 
end against all future claims relating 
thereto.” | 


Mr. Brett opposed the motion ; he said, | - 


that as a reasonabletime would necessarily 
be allowed to the gentlemen in question to 
make up their accounts, so of course, in 
order to prepare fof the event, they 


would stop payment on account of their |: 


ep ments, and he should not 
be surprised, if by the stopping of payment 
la the office of treasurer of the navy, a 
ri should happen in every ship in the 


Mr. Ellis made nearly the same - ob- 
servation. 
Mr. Edex opposed the Bill as unneces- 


sary; because if the accountants were to. 
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be allowed time till after the commence- 
ment of the next session, it would. of 
course be time enough to pass such a 
Bill in the beginning of next session, un- 
less something personal was intended 
against parties. 

The Attorney General took fire at the 
idea of imputing to him any thought of 
personality or malevolence in his conduct 
on that day; he haped the gentleman did 
not look into his own heart, to find out 
the motives by which he was actuated that 


day: 
The House divided: 
Tellers, ' ' 
Mr. William Baker - - 
Nozs Mr. Perceval - © - 
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The new ministry were thus left ina 
minority. | 


Bill for Regulating the Office of the 
Paymaster General of the Forces.] June 
26. Mr. Burke presented his Bill ‘for 
the better regulation of the office of Pay- 
master General of his Majesty’s Fofces ;” 
which was read twice for the greater 
dispatch. | 

Mr. Ewer said, that he should probably 
be obliged to make some opposition tu the 
Bill, as it went, in some measure, to 
compel the Bank to receive that money 
which used to lie at the Pay-office. 

Mr. Burke replied, that if the Bank did 
not like to be troubled with the money, 
they were, no doubt, at liberty to object 
to the Bill; and, if their opposition should 
be successful this session, he made no _ 
doubt, but, by the next session, he should 
be able to find other persons, who would 
be able to give as unexceptionable security 
as the Bank for the public money. | 


June 2S. The House then went into a 
committee on the Bill, and it was agreed 
that the blank for the day on which the 
Bill was to commence, should be filled up 
with the words, * 1st of January next.” 

Mr. Burke stated one particular saving 
that would atcrue to the public -by the 
reculations of this Bill, The paymaster 
of the forces might, in his capacity of 
treasurer of Chelsea-hospital, be deemed 
virtually a colonel, in one respect at least, 


for he enjoyed the profits arising from the 


contract for clothing the pensioners be- 
longing to that Hospital. His predeces- 
sor had enjoyed a profit of “700/. arising . 
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from this contract ; and yet, to do his pre- 
 decessor justice, he had not made a bad 
bargain for the public: but since he (Mr. 
Burke) had come into the office, he had 
made a new contract, upon much harder 
terms for the contractor ; -but as the con- 
tractor was not a member of parliament, 
but the person who was himself to furnish 
the clothing, he was able to live by the 
contract, and yet the public would gain 
600/. more upon it than Mr. Rigby had 
gained ; so that in fact, both sums added 
together, there would be a saving upoh the 
* contract of 1,300/. which saving, instead 
of appropriating to his own use, he would 
bring forward for the use of the public, to 
make part of the ways and means towards 
‘raising the supply. 

. The Committee went through the Bill, 
which passed the Commons on the 2nd of 
July. 


Debate inthe Commons onthe Bill for com- 
pelling Persons holding Places inthe West 
Indies and Americato restdethere.| July 1. 

On the motion for going into a committee 
upon the Bill from the Lords intituled, 
<¢ An Act to prevent the granting in future 
any office to be exercised in any colony or 
ae now, or at any time hereafter, 

elonging to the crown of Great Britain, 
for any longer term than during such time 
as the grantee thereof, or person appointed 
thereto, shall discharge the duty thereof, 
and behave well therein,” 

Mr. Hartley opposed the Bill as con- 
taining doctrine, and leading to a principle 
which must retard, if not prevent all 
amicable settlement of our contest with 
America.. It assumed the power of ap- 

‘. pointing officers, and would certainly 
raise unspeakable fears in the minds of 
men, that the old system was to be 
pursued. . 3 

The House then went intoa committee 
on the Bill, when Mr. Hartley resumed 
his speech: he contended for the neces- 
sity of an alteration, and called upon the 
ministry, if they expected the support of 
the people, to remember their former as- 
surances both to this country and America. 

Mr. Secretary Fox assured the hon. 
gentleman, that nothing hostile to Ame- 
rica was intended, nor was be ever mad 
enough to think of exacting obedience 
by force from that country. Having said 
this, he adverted to what Mr. Hartley had 
said, of the necessity ministry were under 
_ of the support and confidence of the peo- 

ple; and agreed with him at all times that 
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support was to be wished for, but more 
particularly at that very moment, when 
this country had received one of the 
greatest blows she perhaps ever received, 
in the death of a noble personage [the 
marquis of Rockingham, who died that . 
morning at half past eleven o’clock] who 
was as great an honour to his country as 
he was an ornament to human nature; 
others might possess more brilliant and 
splendid talents, but he knew of none that 
was a truer friend to his country, or who 
possessed that peculiar mixture of firmness 
of mind and softness of manners in a more 
éminent degree: he was a man who loved 
and supported the constitution, and by his 
great personal qualities, was the centre 
and cement of all those who were lately 
called to his Majesty’s councils. The 
loss of so great a man must, no doubt, be 
felt by all those who acted with him, as 
well as by the public in general; and it 
peculiarly required the cordial co-opera- 
tion of the latter at this particular junc- 
ture, to support the former, in order to 
bring back this country to that degree of 
power and independence she formerly 
possessed. | : 
Mr. Hartley joined with Mr. Fox in 
his eulogium on the noble marquis: and 
said, though the Bill was not yet perfectly 
to his mind, he should only give it a single 
no, without-any other debate. 


July 2. The report of the Bill being 
brought up, 

Sir G. Savile said, that thinking as he 
did of the Bill, he could not consent. that 
it should pass, unless it could be so 
amended, as to strip it of those parts, from 
which he apprehended very serious conse- 
quences; he was of opinion, that the Bill 
was, and would be deemed an act of legis- 
lation, for thirteen discontented colonies 
of America, over which we had so often 
declared-our readiness to renounce every 
species of legislation; either ministers in- 
tended to acknowledge the independence 
of America, or they did not; if they did 
not, he could not conceive how they could 
bring back the colonies but by war against 
them, which would be contrary to the 
famous resolution of the House to put an 
end to the war in America; if on the 
other hand they intended to declare the 
colonies independent, and he was cone 
vinced that such a measure was absglutely 
necessary, then this Bill would be a dane . 
gerous preliminary, and might interpose 
very serious difficulties. He was appre< 


i BH 
me hensive that this Bill was not the fore- 
i: ponner of an. acknowledgment: of Ame- 
'& rican independence; and he was confirm- 
m, ed in his apprehension, by this circum-. 
't gtance, that the Bill was introduced into 
t& the House of Peers, by a nobleman (lord 
nm Shelburne) deservedly high, no doubt, in 
71 the opinion of the public: but whe was, 
x  atthesame time, known not to be, at best, 
a afrieod to American independence ; now, 
& ashehimself was an advocate for that in- 
rm dependence, because he thought it neces- 
4 sry,in the present state of affairs, so he 
2 must oppose a Bill, which, in his opinion, 
m would militate against that measure ; m 
3 order, therefore, to prevent the fatal con- 
sequences that must flow from the Bill, if 
1 in its present state it should pass into a 
¢ law, he moved that the words, ‘“ Ame- 
2 Mica and” be left out. al 
" Mr. Hartley seconded the motion 
The Aftorrey General was surprized 
. that such a Bill should meet with any op- 
. position; for it was not liable to any one 
of those consequences which the hon. 
member seemed so much to apprehend. 
The wisdom, integrity, honest views, and 
disinterestedness of the noble lord who 
had brought in the Bill to the other 
House, stood so firmly established in the 
minds of the public, that he hoped no 
ope would venture to reject the motives 
which induced him to propose this Bill; 
m fact, the Bill was of itself a panegyric 
upon that noble lord, for it was a restraint 
not upon America, but upon himself, if it 
was true, as reported, that he was now to 
be first minister. He was at present pos- 
sessed of all the patronage of the West- 
Indies and America; but instead of turn- 
ing this to the advantage of the younger 
branches of his family, after the example 
of his predecessors, he nobly wished to re- 
strain himself so, as that he should ap- 
point such persons only to places in Ame- 
nica, as should reside upon the spot, and 
there discharge ‘the duties annexed to 
those places. But gentlemen would have 
the word America left out of the Bill, 
because it might be an obstacle in the way 
of independence; did gentlemen recollect 
that we had provinces in America, which 
sll adhered to us, and acknowledged our 
dominion ? Would not this justify the in- 
sertion of the word in question? The 
cmmsion woul 
per; the insertion could not militate 
against the acknowledgment of independ- 
ence, if that was determined on; for the 
moment the independence of America 


on the West India Offices Bill. 


d, in his opinion, be impro- . 
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was acknowledged, that moment the Bill 
would have as. much effect and dominion 
over Kamschatka as over the culonies. 

Mr. Secretary F..2 entreated his hon. 
friend to withdraw his motion ; for he was 
convinced, that the only mischief that 
could possibly be occasioned by the Bill, 
must arise solely from a debate, or division ° 
upon it. The word America, which stood 
in it, was really so harmless, that he al- 
most believed it to be unnecessary: the 
hon. member had refused to take the word 
of any minister, or man, that nothing bad 
was intended in a Bill, the wording of 
which, to him, appeared dangerous: the 
hon. member was right in not taking de- 
clarations of individuals in such cases; ' 
but still he thought that the last thing: 
that could have occurred to any man, 
was, that while the present ministers en- 
joyed the confidence of their sovereign, 
any idea existed in the cabinet, of re- 
ducing America to obedience by force, or 
that the system was to be pursued which 
that House had so justly reprobated. He 
would speak for himself, that it was firml 
his intention togrant unequivocal, uncondi- 
tional independence to America; he could 
not speak peremptorily for others, but he 
belived he could say with confidence, that 
this was the opinion of all the members of 
the cabinet. At any rate, he declared 
that he would not remain in the cabinet 
one minute after he should discover an in- 
tention there, of bringing America to 
obedience either by force or negociation: 
in this resolution, he would say that the 
cabinet was unapimous; and he trusted, 
that so convinced were all his Majesty's 
ministers of the necessity of giving to 
America whatever she could ask, that no 
change of affairs, no stroke even of Pro 
vidence itself, and.a severe one had yes- 
terday been given, in the death of the 
noble marquis, could separate or disunite 
them. He was not surprised that his hon. 
friend, judging of the future by the past, 
should be of opinion, that a noble lord, of 
whom every one thought highly, would 
not consent to an acknowledgment of 
American independence; but the great 
change of affairs, the reverse of fortune to 
this country, the state of Europe, and of 
our own resources, he said, which effected 
changes in the minds of all wise meny 
might have brought about a revolution in 
the principles of that noble lord, and con- 
vinced lim of the necessity of complying 
now with terms, which, perhaps, in better 
times, he would have reje He con- 
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cluded, by requesting his hon. friend 
would withdraw his motion; and suffer 
himself to be persuaded, that while the 
present ministers remained in the cabinet, 
their resolution was fixed not to attempt to 
bring back America to obedience. While 
he continued in the cabinet, the House 
might be assured that no measures were 
framing of any other nature with respect 
to America, than those which he had 
mentioned ; whenever he should see cause 
for jealousy and apprehension, he would 
come seasanably forward, and give the 
alarm to his country. He. conceived 
himself to be pledged to this, and that he 
was looked to as the security that the mea- 
sures with respect to America were right. 

Sir G. Savile consented to withdraw the 
motion, and the Bill was read a third time 
and passed. 


Debate.tn the Lords on Mr. Burke's 
Bil of Reform in the Civil List Expen- 
diture.] July 3. On the order of the day 
for the second reading of this Bill, 

The Lord Chancellur called their lord- 
ships’ attentien to its importance. His 
' Jordship said, that in that late stage of the 
session, and with so thin an attendance, it 
would ill become their lerdships hastily to 
‘ adopt a string of propositions in themselves 
verv complicated, and in many respects 
contradictory. It was true, that his Ma- 
jerry had laid the foundation of a proper 

ill, and had called upon parliament to 
assist in framing a plan that should lead to 
general resenchuient as his Majesty was 
graciously pleased to declare, that he con- 
ceived such a measure would tend to ease 
the burthens of his people. But he was 


surprised to find that the right hon. gen- | 


tleman who prepared this Bill, and who 
some years ago introduced one on some- 
what similar principles, should leave out 
some of the principal offices and places 
which he then represented as the heaviest 
; Haddevee to which his speculative reme- 

ies seemed to apply. One of these 
offices was occupied by a noble duke (of 
Richmond), who, he was certain, would 
not suffer any corruption to be practised 
in any department over which he presided. 
Whether the Ordnance and the Mint were 
left out in compliment to his grace’s virtues 
and talente, he would not pretend to de- 
cide, but he would positively affirm that 
they were left out with crea propriety and 
‘wisdom, because it was the best and fairest 
_ ground to proceed upon, to suffer minis- 
ters first to make the best reduction and 
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avrangement in their power, agreeably to 
his Majesty’s instructions ; and if they did 
not go far enough, then parliament might 
take up the business, and in an early ses- 
sion confer and debate on a business of 
such magnitude, which went to the abo- 
lition of some of the moet ancient and il- 
lustrious offices in the state, which were as 
ald as the constitutian itself, and many of 
them formed a part of it; so that to anni- 
hilate them was, in fact, an attempt to de- 
stroy the constitution. He entreated 
their lordships to consider their own dig- 
nity, which they were called upen to sur- 
render if they infringed a standing order 
of their House, hitherto: unviolated since 
the year 1702, viz. that no Money Bill 
should be committed by their lordships, 
which was connected with any foreign or 
extraneous matter. It was true, some at- 
tempts were made by the Commons to in- 
troduce bills of that description, but they 
were resisted with that fortitude and firm- 
ness which, he trusted, would characterize 
their conduct on the present occasion. 
As to the present Bill, with a clause an- 
nexed to it, to grant his Majesty $00,000/. 
which in every sense constituted it a 
Money-Bill, he could call it nothing else 
than a crude, incoherent, half-formed, ill- 
digested, unconnected abstract of a plan, 
to amend or to alter which, their lordships 
were absolutely prevented by its prescnt 
form, in direct opposition to their lord- 
ships’ standing order. It was true, there 
were three principles in it, to which his 
lordship as readily acceded, and as warmly 
commended and adopted, as any noble 
lord ; the first was, to preserve his Ma- 
jesty’s Civil List undiminished, and to 
make it unnecessary tor a king of the 


British empire to apply to parliament so — 
often to assist him to support the dignity |” 
of the crown; the second was to destroy | ™ 


corrupt influence; and the third to pre- 
vent the extension of that corruption to 
both Houses of Parliament. But he 
could not, with all his aversion to the evils 


to which the -Bill was to apply remedies, “y 


give it his support, because there appear- 


ed to him so much objectionable and ab- — 


surd matter almost in every page of it, 


that he adjured their lordships to deferthe —- 


consideration of it, more especially, as 
ay must surrender their own dignity, 


ah ge 


in compliance with the menaces of -. 


another branch of the legislature, sacrifice 
a standing order, if they should agree to 
send the Bill to a comanittee. 
en hie honour, that he spoke from the 


/_ 
ran 


He averred, °~.. 


z 
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cenviction of his heart, and an earnest 
desire to maintain the dignity and pri- 
vileges of that House. His lordship then 
moved, that the said order be discharged. 
The Duke of Richmond said, that he 
stood in a very delicate predicament. He 
could not answer through what motives 
the offce which he had the honour to 
bold, was left out of the Bill, but he could 
assure the noble lord, that no exertion of 
his would be wanting to mtroduce all pos- 
mble reformation and economy inte it. 
As to the Bill itself, he conjured their 
lordships not to throw impediments in the 
way of the first attempt made by minis- 
ters towards retrenchment. It was upon 
this principle they came into administra- 
tion, and this was the very essence of that 
system upon which they came into office, 
and would continue to act. As for the 
portion of understanding which Provi- 
dence had bestowed upon him, he con- 
fessed it was employed to comprehend the 
meaning of the Bill, and he must declare, 
with the utmost candour, that, in his epi- 
pion, it did not merit the obriods epi- 
thets which the learned lord had so freely 
bestowed on it. It was prepared by a 
man of as much learning, ability, and pro- 
bity, as this, or any other country in the 
world, could produce; and, indeed, he 
did not expeet that the labours of such a 
man could be received and treated in the 
terms which came from the learned lord. 
Astothe distinction so much contended, 
that this was a Money Bill, it never 
struck him in that light; but as a bill of 
regulation, economy, and reformation, re- 
commended by the crown, adopted by the 
Commons, not disapproved of by any of 
their lordships,- and expected, if not de- 
manded, by the people. As to reforma- 
tion, it was obviously necessary, so much 
to that every man in the kingdom knew 
that prodigality and corruption had per- 
vaded every department of government. 
Many instances of the most shameful de- 
pravity came within his own knowledge: 
many were still undetected. The Ord- 
nance-office, for instance, had established 
such an interest in the town of Queens- 
borough, that the contracts for shipping 
were given to the inhabitants of it, in 
order to create parliamentary influence ; 
and his grace was convinced that a simi- 
lar practice had prevailed all over the 
kingdom. But the views and intentions 
of the present ministers were diametri- 
cally opposite, for they had determined to 
proceed on those principles which intro- 


“in the Civil List Expenditure. 
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duced them, and to root out corruption 
wherever it could be found, and thus endea- 
vour to restore the empire to its pristine 
vigour and glory. ‘his Bill was the first 
experiment, and he trusted that noble 
lords would not obstruct its progress, be- 
cause it did not extend so far as some 
people might wish. A future opportunity 
might be adopted to make it more perfect 
and more extensive. , 

The Earl of Coventry said, that the Bill,. 
from its own merits, should have _ his 
hearty concurrence ; but its coming from 
the office of the noble marquis, who was 
such a strenuous friend to the people, and 
to evety thing that was great, good, and 
generous, it was the more particularly ac- 
ceptable to him; and he could not but 
lament, in common with the nation, that 
the neble marquis did not live to see com. 

leted, what was earnestly the object of 
bie ambition, and the utmost stretch of 
his desire. By ba _ 

Lord Stormont said, he thought the 
best way of shewing respect to the meae 
sure of a virtuous minister, now no more, 
was not blindly to adopt it, but to exer 
cise their own discretion as legislators, 
and to examine whether it was proper to 
be acceded to or not. His lordship de- 
clared he -had perused the Bill with a 
great deal of attention, and that there 
were numberless grounds of objection in 
the different clauses of it, which he would 
not then go into, because that was not the 

reper time for it; it was sufficient for 

im that the Bill was directly repugnant 
to the standing order of 1702, and there- 
fore he was convinced, being a Money 
Bill, the House could not pass it. His 
lordship mentioned the omission of the 
board of Ordnance in the Bill, and said, 
the noble duke himself had admitted, that — 
the regulations of that board, proposed in 
the former. Bill, were inapplicable ; it was 
therefore fair to argue, that when a pro- 
per knowledge was obtained of the other 
offices which the Bill did propose to sup- 
press, the regulations provided for those 
offices would likewise be found to be ins | 
applicable. He marked the distinction 
between real knowledge, and the mere 
conjectures of a speculative reformer, ad- 
vising the House by no means to counte- 
nance the latter, till they had taken time 
to enquire, in order to be able to judge 
upon the ground of the former. The no- 
ble duke had recommended to the. House, 
not to quarrel with the Bill on account of 
a few imperfections, but to let it go into 
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@ committee. He said, such reasonin 

_ mixht apply to bills that could be altere 
and amended in a committee, but could 
not apply to a money bill, like the pre- 
sent; he. therefore concluded with ex- 
" pressing a hope, that their lordships would 
put off the second reading to a distant day. 
The Earl of Shelburne strenuously sup- 
ported the Bill, and declared the distinct 
and clear manner in which the learned 
lord on the woolsack had approved of the 
grounds and principles of it, had afforded 
him the highest satisfaction. No one of 
their lordships had yet ventured to call those 
principles in question ; he hoped, therefore, 
the Bill would pass into alaw. Hehadno 
difficulty whatever on his part, in declaring, 
that so far from being a money bill, or a 
bill of supply, he thought it merely a bill 
of regulations, which their lordships had 
a full and unquestionable right to alter 
and amend as they thought proper. He 
ever had, and ever would assert, that their 
lordships had a clear, indisputable right to 
alter any bill of supply whatever, and 
notwithstanding the late very exception- 
able extent to which the other House of 
Parliament had pushed their claim of sole 
power and authority over money bills, he 
should adhere to the free exercise of his 
judgment respecting them, and make such 
alterations in them, as from time to time 
should suggest themselves to his.mind, as 


wise, salutary,and expedient. He declared 


he joined with the House, and the whole 
public must join in deploring the heavy 
Joss the country had experienced in the 
death of the late marquis of Rockingham. 
That noble marquis, however, had by 
his own example, obliged whoever should 
be the minister, to do his duty to the pub- 
lic, and had left this Bill behind him as a 
piedge of his wisdom, his integrity, and 

is zeal to further the strictest economy 
in every branch of the public expenditure, 
and every department of government. 
The noble duke had said the Bill was the 
terms on which the present administration 
came into office. God forbid that the Bill 
should be the only terms, or that all their 
services should be confined within such 
narrow limits! He should not think him- 
self by any means acquitted to his coun- 
_ try upon merely carrying through the pre- 
sent Bill; he hoped to introduce a gene- 
ral system of economy, not only in the 
offices mentioned in the Bill, but into 
every. office whatever. He hoped also 
In proper time, when the opinion of 


the people bad been taken upon it, to 
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see a wise, prudent, and effectual reform 
of parliament take place. It was his 
wish and his expectation to see each | 
branch of the legislature restored to its 
proper independence, and its proper au- 
thority, so that it might cand upon its 
own legs, and proceed on its own judg- 
ment. But, till that general and grand 
reform could be brought about, ministers 
were bound to proceed with lesser sys- 
tems, and smaller plans of regulation and 
economy, like the present Bill, and he 
trusted that the House would not, on the 
altry ground of mere want of form, so 
ar forget what was due to the public, as 
not to pass it. He had already, without 
any compact, brought in a Bill, for the 
purpose of abolishing the scandalous prac- 
tice of holding offices in Afnerica, with 
survivorships, three or four deep in some 
instances, to the great disgrace of this 
country ; it was, he-said, incumbent on 
him to do justice where justice was due ; 
he was therefore happy to have it in bis 
power to declare, that he had found no 
difficulty whatever in getting the consent 
of the crown to that measure, and he was 
persuaded, no difficulty would be found, 
in the pursuit of eet! purpose, really 
founded on public utility. With regard 
to what had been said, about destroying 
the patronage of certain offites, he declar- 
ed it reminded him of the cook at Chan- 
tilly, who cut his throat, or shot himself, 
because the fish was not come down for 
Louis the 14th’s dinner, imagining his 
own office to be of more importance than 
any other in the kingdom. His lordship 
concluded with imploring the House to 
assist in carrying into execution such 
measures as the state of affairs rendered 
necessary. — . 

Lord Loughborough declared, beheartily 
and entirely approved of the principles 
which the Bill avowed, namely, the clear- 
ing off the debt incurred by his Majesty’s 
civil list, and the preventing it from in- 
curring debt in future; he was not haw- 
ever ready to abandon his own rights as 
an individual member of that House, and 
to forego the exercise of those rights 
which the Bill called upon the House col- 
lectively to forego. Those who had pre- 
pared the Bill had tacked to it a clause 
that made it a Money Bill, for the pur- 

ose of putting it out of the power of their 
ordships to interfere with it. Thus the 
were deprived of their rights as one bran ch 
of the legislature, and peremptorily called 
upon to segister ap edict, whether they 
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approved of the form of it or not. His 
lordship reminded the House, that the 
manding order of 1702 was nota hasty 
resolution, proposed or come into on the 
spur of the moment, but a solemn vote, 
deliberately passed, and founded on wis- 
dom and necessity. Previous to that vote, 
there had obtained a practice for the 
Commons to tack a money clause to every 
Bill of regulation they sent up, merely to 
ately e Lords from altering the Bill, 
, whether it was of right or not, 

the Commons had, as they now did, con- 
santly acted upon the idea that they 
alone had any power over Money Bills. 
Feeling the inconvenience of such a prac- 
' tice, the House had made the standing 
order of 1702, which he considered as 
their lordships’ Magna Charta, and in the 
face of which, it was neither decent nor 
proper to pass the present Bill. He 
shewed the House, that by the contrivance 
of the persons who had prepared the Bill, 
their lordshipe’ were reduced to this diffi- 
calty; they must either blindly swallow 
the whole of the Bill, as it was, or they 
must incur the danger of a difference with 
the other House of Parliament.—It was 
needless for him to go at large into an m- 
_ Vestigation of the clauses, but he would 
mention a few objections that he. had to 
them, in order to convince the House, 
that there was sufficient ground of objec- 
tion in the clauses, and that some of them 
directly contradicted the avowed princi- 
ples of the Bill, not the least popular of 
which was, that it was a Bill tending to 
lessen the influence of the crown. In the 
second page, a power was given to the 
lords commissioners of his Majesty's Trea- 
sury, to suppress at their own discretion, 
Certain offices not named, -so that the 
House was called upon to pass a Bill, to 
gtant to the lords of the Treasury a power 
to suppress what the House was not itself 
acquainted with. This, so far from being 
adiminution of patronage and influence, 
was surely @ new unprecedented and enor- 
mous increase of both. Other powers 
were also given to the lords of the Trea- 
sury, equally tending to throw an addition 
of influence into their hands, and to take 
it from a variety of individuals, with whom 
it was separately, safely, and constitu- 
tionally Jodged. The next matter his 
lordship called the attention of the House 
to, was a clause in the sixth page, which 
be emphatically said, ‘* whoever can give 
me the meaning of, ‘ erit mihi magnus 
Apollo.’ ”” 
LVOL. XX.) 


He had, he declared, read the 
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clause again and again, and he could 
neither make grammar nor sense of it. At 
the same time, that he said this, he was 
aware that it must be owing to some acci- 
dent, because he had long known the right 
hon. author of the Bill, who was as good a 
judge of.language, and as correct a writer 
and speaker as ever existed. It was, he 
knew, the custom in a committee of the 
House of Commons for so many different 
amendments to be proposed for insertion 
in one clause, that it frequently happened, 
that what was originally clear and distinct, 
became at last involved in inexplicable 
absurdity. His lordship adverted to the 
clause in question, and shewed that by the 
clause beginning with an ‘ if,’ and by some 
misarrangement of a sentence, the whole 
had no clear meaning; all that he could 
make out of it was, a most unconscionable 
power vested in the lords of the Treasury, 
viz. the power of delaying the payment of 
workmen's bills as long as they pleased. 
He put a case very likely to happen if the 
Bill passed in its present form; and asked, 
what sort of justice there would be, if 
upon an action to be tried in the court 
in which he had the honour to preside, 
his Majesty’s Attorney General was to 
plead, that the lords of the Treasury chose 
to delay the payment of the money, for 
the recovery of the amount of which the 
action was brought, and that they were 
empowered by the Bill then under consi- 
deration to make such delay? His lordship 
asked, to what purpose, circumstanced as 
the Bill was, would the House wish to 
commit? They could not alter it in the 
committee, they could not even correct 
the grammatical error to which he had al- 
luded; they could only experience the 
mortification of dweliing upon clauses, 
that called loudly for alteration, and were 
replete with obvious defects, which the 
could not cure, without running the ris 
of either losing the Bill, or getting into a 
difference with the other House. lor these 
and other reasons, he advised their lord- 
ships to proceed no farther with the Bill 
that session. 

The Duke of Manchester asked, where °. 
the learned lord had discovered that the 
destruction of office was the increase of 
influence and patronage? The power 
vested in the lords of the Treasury, in the 
second page, was merely that of suppress- 
ing, not of creating offices. With regard 
to the clause in the sixth page, if the 
learned lord took the next clause with 
that he objected to, he would sce they 
Lh) 
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were connected, and that the sense was 


ear. ‘ 

The Earl of Abingdon wished well to 
the Bill, as it tended to public reform. 
He declared he should be happy to see 
the idea carried farther, but advised that 
House not to meddle with the other 
House of Parliament, nor in any respect 
whatever to intrude on the rights of the 


‘people. 
the Lord Chancellor put the question, 
¢¢ That the order be discharged.”” The 
uestion being put thereupon, the House 
divided : Contents, 9; Not-contents 44. 
The Bill was then read a second time. 


The Earl of Abingdon’s Speech and Bill 
relating to the Trade and Commerce © 


of 
Treland.] July5. TheEarl of Absngdon, 


in conformity with the notice he had given, 
rose and said: My lords, having some 
days ago signified my intention of troubling 
your lordships with a motion r ting 
_ the present relative situation of Ireland 
and this country, I now rise to say a few 
words more upon that subject. Persuaded 
as I was, my lords, that nothing would be 
left undone in the adjustment of the claims 
of Ireland upon this country by his Ma- 
jesty’s present ministers that ought to be 
done ; and finding that when those claims 
were under the joint concurrence of 
both Houses of Parliament in Ireland, that 
they were not only listened to by his Ma- 
§esty’s present ministers, but were hand- 
somely, liberally, and manfully acceded 
to by them in every particular; (I say 
y, my lords, because, in some cases, 

it is as much a test of manhood to give 
way, as it is to demand; and I say in 
every » because nothing was 
asked that was not granted), I did con- 
ceive, that as in music the apt resolution 
of discords furnishes the most complete 
end perfect harmony, so the same effect, 
for the same reason, would as readily and 
es naturally have been produced here ; 
and conceiving this, that is, supposing in- 
stead of discord, that concord was to pre- 
vail ; and instead of dissention, unanimity 
was to succeed, although the affairs of Ire- 
Jand, from the weight and importance of 
them, had rested long and much upon my 
mind, they no longer became the subject 
of my reflections: but, my lords, perceiv- 
ing that I was mistaken in my conception, 
and that although Ireland had obtained all 
ahe had requested, the measure was not 
complete, nor was the cup yet full; I then 
tgok the liberty of suggesting to your lord- 
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ships my intention of making the motion 
which I have just alluded to. But, my 
lords, finding, from the lateness of the 
session, that nothing can be done in con- 
sequence of this motion, (and that some-~, 


thing must be done, I will venture so far. | 


to opiniatre this matter, as to presume) 
the present purpose of my rising, is prin- 
dipally to inforin our lordships, that I shall 
postpone the making of this motion to our 


‘next meeting in parliament ; when I shall 


most assuredly, and as early as possible, 
bring it forward, together with the argu- 
ments that I shall then have the honour to 
een to your lordships in the support 
of it. 

But, my lords, having said this, I still 
oe that the House ina a separate, 

ithout my putting your lordships in pos- 
session of the palates drift, and tendency 
of this motion. It is a respect that is due 
to your lordships, it is what the House, 
perhaps, has a right to look for, and indeed 
the importance of the moment seems ta 
call for it. Whether it may meet your 
lordships’ ideas, or whether any thing tha 
comes from me can merit the attention o£ 
the House, is not for me to determine. 
All that I can say is, that it proceeds from 
a most sincere and honest zeal to render 
myself of as much use to my country. as EF 
can, at a time when the assistance of all is 
required, and the services of none are to 
be rejected. Under these circumstances, 
then, I am to inform your lordships that 
the motion which I shall have the honour 
to make at a future day, being a motion 
for leave to bring in a Bill, this Bill is al- 
ready prepared, and being prepared, as i€ 
not only takes in the substance of this 
motion, but comprehends the whole of my 


~~ 


object, so to give your lordships the con- 
tents of this Bill, is to furnish the House | 


with the information, which for the pre- 
sent I wish to convey ; and therefore, my 


lords, I shall beg leave that the clerk be 


now permitted to read this Bill. 


The clerk accordingly read as follows = _ 
‘¢ An Act declaratory of the sole and ex- ° .. 


clusive right of the parliament of Great 


Pace 


Britain to make and enact laws and .. 


statutes, with power to regulate and con- 
troul the external commerce, or forei 


P= 
> 
‘a 


trade of Great Britain, and of all such — 


kingdoms and countries, parts, and places, 
as now are, or may hereafter be, under 


the sovereignty of, that are annexed to, . 


n. 
ne 
LS 
Sy 
~~ 


connected with, or in any wise dependent 
upon, or whose inhabitants are the subjecta 


of, the imperial crown of this realm. 
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« Whereas the right to the sovereignty 
and dominion of the British seas is the 
real, fundamental, and undoubted prero- 
gative of the crown of this realm, the kings 
of England having been (quatenus kings 
of England) not only universally acknow- 
ledged to be the lawful sovereigns of the 
English seas, but as such have had the 
uninterrupted sanction of no less than be- 
tween 17 and 18 centuries to countenance 
and uphold them both in the claim and 

ice of this right. 

«“ And whereas it being to our maritime 
force that we are eenvee a well for the 
preservation of this right to the sovereignt 
and dominions of che sek: as for the ed 
tection of our external commerce or fo- 
reign trade, for the possession of our 
valuable colonies and plantations abroad, 
for our riches, for the improvements of 
our lands, for the consumption of our 

manufsctures, and for our greatness and 
power as a nation at home, nay, for the 
very safety and security of the kingdom 
itself against the invasions of our enemies ; 
sothis maritime force depending for its 
very being and existence upon the ex- 

commerce or foreign trade of Great 
Britam and its empire, whilst the power 
to regulate and controul this external 
commerce or foreign trade by the parlia- 
ment of Great Britain is as necessary for 
the prosperity of this trade or commerce, 
a this trade or commerce is essential to 
the very being and existence of our mari- 
time force, it is a power vested in the par- 
lament of Great Britain, for the mainte- 
nance and support of the prerogative of 
the crown in the sovereignty and domi- 
mion of the seas. 

“ And whereas this right to the sove- 
reignty and dominion of the seas, whence 
the power of regulating and controuling 
the exterrial commerce of foreign trade of 
Great Britain and its empire by the Bri- 
tsh parliament is derived, is thus, ‘ not 
ouly the most precious jewel of his Ma- 
jesty’s crown, but next under God the 
principal means of our safety and wealth, 
so all true Exnglish hearts and hands being 
bound to keep and preserve the same, 
even with the uttermost hazard of their 
lives, their goods, and fortunes :’ 

“ May it therefore please your Majesty 
that it may be enacted and declared, and 
be it enacted and declared by the King’s 
most excellent Majesty, by and with ‘the 
advice and consent of the Lords spiritual 
and temporal, and Commons in this pre- 


sent parliament assembled, and by the au- 
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thority of the same, that the parliament of 
Great Britain hath, ever had, and of sole 
and exclusive right ought always to have, 
power to make and enact laws and sta- 
tutes to regulate and controul the exter- 
nal commerce or foreign trade of Great 
Britain, and of all such kingdoms and 
countries, parts and places, as now are, 
or hereafter may be, under the sovereignty 
of, that are annexed to, connected with, 
or in any wise dependent upon, or whose 
inhabitants are the subjects of, the impe- 
rial crown of this realm. 

“ Provided nevertheless, that the said 
laws and statutes, so made and enacted 
with power to regulate and controul the 
external commerce .or foreign trade of 
Great Britain and its empire, are not 
meant or intended, directly or indirectly, 
as laws and statutes for the purpose of 
raising a revenue, nor for any other inter- 
nal use whatever in or over those king- | 
doms or countries, parts or places, of 
whose. external commerce or foreign trade 
such regulation and controul shall be had : 
but as mere  deibbetaey of enlargement to, 
or matters of restriction upon, such trade 
or commerce as may tend to the common 
advantage and general good of the whole. 

«¢ And whereas the kingdom of Ireland 
is not only under the sovereignty of the 
imperial crown of this realm, and thereby 
partakes of the benefit of our maritime 
force in protection and aid of her com- 
merce, but the Western sea, in which . 
Ireland is included, is a part of the mari- 
time empire of the kings of England; and 
whereas by an Act made in the 20th year 
of his present Majesty, entitled, * An Act 
to allow the trade between Ireland and 
the British colonies and plantations in 
America, and the West Indies,’ the 
power of regulating and controuling the 
external commerce or foreign trade of 
Ireland is taken out of the parliament of 
Great Britain, (where it of right belongs, 
and so of right ought to remain) and, in 
manifest violation and open breach of the 
constitution; (inasmuch as ‘ the legisla- 
tive being but a delegated power from the 
people, those who have it, cannot pass it 
over to others,’) is vested in the parita- 
ment of Ireland; it is hereby enacted by 
the authority aforesaid, that such Act, so 
far as it relates to the taking of this power 
out of the parliament of Great Britain, 
and vesting it in the parliament of Ire- 
land, shall be, and the same is hereby re- 
pealed and made void: but in: all other 
respects the said Act to be aad to re 
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main in full force and effect, any thing 
herein contained to the contrary in any 
wise notwithstanding : it being in no wise 
the meaning or intention of this Act to 
deprive the kingdom of Ireland, in this 
or in any other instance, of that freedom 
in trade which should in common belong 
to that country as well as to this, but 
merely to assert in the parliament of Great 
Britain, where also the seat of the empire 
is, the sole and exclusive power of regu- 
lation and controul therein. 

‘¢ And whereas this prerogative in the 
crown to the sovereignty and dominion of 
the scas has been exercised, not only with 
respect to the external commerce or fo- 
reign trade of Great Britain and its em- 
pire, but being acknowledged, and having 

een exerted even against states totally 
unconnected with and independent of the 
imperial crown of this realm, and this 
not only too in the case of a general obe- 
dience to our flag, but in the instance of 
our immortal queen Elizabeth’s having 
actually ‘ forbid the king of France to 
- build any more ships of war than he had, 
without her leave first had and obtained ; 
it is~hereby farther enacted, and by the 
authority aforesaid, that it neither shall 
nor may be lawful to, nor for any such 
kingdoms or countries, parts or places of 
the British empire, as are above described, 
to erect or to build any ships or vessels 
of war, or to support or maintain a navy, 
and otherwise than under the management 
and direction of the lord high-admiral, or 
the lords commissioners of the Admiralty 
of Great Britain for the time being, and 
as subject to British acts of parliament, 
and to such other and to the same laws 
and regulations only, as the ships and 
vessels of war and the navy of Great Bri- 
tain are.” 
iar he Clerk having finished reading the 

il, =. 

_ The: Earl of Abingdon rose a second 
time, and said: Such, my lords, is the 
nature of this Bill, and such the ground 
upon which it stands. The line between 
Ireland and this country must be drawn; 
this country demands it, as well as Ire- 
land: and who shall say that this is not 
the line of right between them? The 
parliament of Great Britain has nothing 
to do with the internal legislation of Ire- 
Jand, nor of right never having had, what. 
it hag hitherto usurpedly exercised, it has 
now honourably surrendered. But, my 
lords, the seat of the empire is here; the 
sea is Ours; and as to regulate and con- 
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troul ‘the commerce of that sea for the 
sake of our navy, is the sole and exclusive 
right of the British parliament ; so to give 
up that right, is to give up the seat of 
the empire ; it is to abolish and annihilate 
your parliaments; it is to sever and to- 
tally to separate Great Britain from the 
rest of the British empire, leaving it a 
country to stand singly, and by itself 
alone, for it is the only tie, it is the only 
bond of union that now remains to the 
British empire; it is to place England as 
to Ireland, not in the relative situation 
that Ireland was to England, (though 
this is a condition not to be submitted to 
on the part of this country) but it is to 
raise a competition betwixt the two king- 
doms, which must infallibly end in the 
ruin of both. It is that which America 
never demanded of Great Britain, .and 
which, if she had demanded, fmend as I 
am to America, and a better friend she 
has not, Thad been among the foremost 
of her enemies; but not satisfied with 
this, which America reacily yielded to 
you, you wanted more, and in fighting 
for that more, you have lost the whole; 
it is that therefore which the parliament 
of Great Britain. can never accede to 


Treland, nor part with but in the act of 


its own dissolution and destruction. But 
I am reasoning upon this subject, which I 
did not catead. and therefore, my lords, 
I have at present only to move, * that 
this Bill may lay on the table for the in- 
spection of your lordships.”” 

Lord Camden said, that the Bill could 
not be laid upon the table, until leave 
should have been first obtained to bring 
it into the House. 

The Bill was therefore not laid upon 
the table. 


| Death of the Marquis of Rockingham—~ 
Mr. Voz’s Resignation—Change of Minis- 
try.*] July 9. Mr. Fox having resigned 


* Whilst parliament was successfully en— 
gaged in prosecuting the most effectual mea- 
sures for the security of its own independence, 
for healing the breaches of the constitution, 
and relieving the burdens of the people, a 
heavy calamity was approaching, which agaim 
darkened the prospect that had so happilw 
opened to thé nation. This was the loss of 
the marquis of Rockingham; whose health 
had been for some time gradually declining 
and, at length, sunk under the increasin -~ 
weight of public cares and business. The 
first step taken by the court after his deat), 
which happened on the first of July, was the 


appointment of the earl of Shelburne to be hig 


¢ 


ht 
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the place of Secretary of State, and lord 
-Jobn Cavendish that of Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, great anxiety prevailed to hear 
the reasons of the very lamentable division 
in the cabinet, and the House was there- 
fore uncommonly crowded. | 
Mr. Coke called the attention of the 
House to a motion which he held in his 
hand, respecting the grant of a pension 
of 3,200/. to colonel Barré, which he 
understood was now passing the offices. 
The importance of attending to the just 
expenditure of the public money was suf- 
ficiently acknowledged by the House in 
their late- proceedings; and he hoped it 
would not be considered as an insult on 
colonel Barré, that in the present exi- 
gency of public affairs, he should move a 
censure on this grant. There was no man 
in the House moce sensible of the merits 
of the right hon. gentleman, and no man 
more sincerely wished to see those merits 
rewarded: but this was neither the shape 
nor the season tor such rewards; at atime 
when we were told so much about the 
improvident waste of former ministers, 
and the necessity of rigid economy now, 
he was astonished to see the present grant; 
he was astonished to see the language and 
the practice of men so much at variance, 
and he considered it as a very proper 
subject for the consideration of the House; 
but before he made his motion, he wished 
to be properly informed of the fact, and 
he therefore requested some one of the 
members of the Treasury Board to say 
whether it was true, that such a grant 


successor in the Treasury. Lord John Caven- 
dish and Mr. Fox soon afterwards resigned 
their offices, and were fullowed by the duke 


of Portland ; by Mr Montagu and lord Al- ' 


thorpe, from the Board of Treasury; by lord 
Duncannon and Mr. J. Townshend, from the 
Admiralty; by Mr. Burke, and by Mr. Lee 
the Solicitor General. . Mr. William Pitt was 
made Chancellor of the Exchequer; Mr. T. 
Townshend and lord Grantham, Secretaries of 
State; Mr. Pepper Arden succeeded Mr. Lee; 
the Lord Advocate of Scotland succeeded Mr. 
Barré, who was removed to the Pay-oftice; 
and earl Temple was appointed to the 
Lord-Lieutenantcy of Ireland. The secession 
ot such a weight of talents and integrity trom 
the service of government, could not be re- 
garded with indiflerence. The motives which 
were supposed to have actuated them, were 
variously represented ; and some insinuations 
being thrown out, highly injurious to the pub- 
lic character of the persons concerned, the 
first opportunity was taken of bringing the 
subject to an open discussion in the House of 
Ons. 
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was now in its passage through the public 
offices. ie 7% 

Mr. F. Montagu said, it certainly was 
true that a warrant had passed the Trea- 
sury-board, for a pension of 3,200/. to the 
right hon. gentleman, to take place on,his 
quitting his Majesty’s service. 

Mr. Coke now observed, that having 
brought this business thus to light, it 
remained with him to do what he con- 
ceived to be his duty on such an occasion. 
There was a clause, he said, in that Bill, 
for reforming the civil list, which lay ready 
for the royal assent, by which the minis« 
ter of the day was to be restrained from 
granting a greater pension than 300/. a 
year: now, if this clause was necessary im 
the present situation of affairs, he conceived 
it to be improper in ministers to grant the 
pension in question, and highly indecent 
to hurry it through the different offices, 
that it might pass the seal, before the Bill 
should pass intoa law. He was returning 
to his constituents, and he should, no 
doubt, be asked if the new ministers kept 
their word with the public, and were care 
ful husbands of the public money; what 
must be his answer, if’ such a pension as 
this should pass the seal? Now was the 
time to interpose; in order therefore to 
ce an additional burden, from being 
aid upon the people, he would move, 
‘¢ That an humble Address be presented 
to his Majesty, that he will be graciously 
pleased to inform this House, which of his 
Majesty’s ministers have presumed to 
advise his Majesty, in the present calami- 
tous and distressed state of the country, 
and in the moment of reform, to add to 
the distress of it, by granting a floating 
apa of 3,000/. a year to the right hon. 
saac Barré, treasurer of his Majesty's 
navy, to commence at the time that he 
ceases to hold that office.” 

Mr. F. Montagu took to himself a share 
in the blame, if any there was, of the mea- 
sure which the motion censured, because 
he was one of those who had signed the . 
Treasury warrant for the pension: but he 
was much inclined to think that there was 
no blame at all, and he hoped the House 
would think so too, when he should have 
informed them that the warrant had been 
signed also by that great dnd respectable 
personage, whose memory would ever be 
held in veneration, and whuse loss the 
whole nation must long deplore; it was 
unnecessary for him to say he meant the 
noble marquis who had lately presided at 
the Treasury-board: such was his opinion - 
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of the integrity of heart, and firmness of 
mind of that noble lord, to resist every 
thing that ought to be resisted, that his 
concurrence or approbation was sufficient 
to sanctify, in his mind, almost any act. 
There was then sitting by his side a noble 
lord ( Althorpe) of whom, if he was not 
present, he would draw a picture, which 
to those who did not know him, might 
appear flattering; but to those who were 
acquainted with him, fair, just, and im ar- 
tial; that noble lord, who promised to 
tread in the footsteps of the noble marquis, 
and to be one day as amiable in the eyes 
of his country—that noble lord had also 
sizned the warrant: to two such names 
could he have made any difficulty to add 
his own? But if his name stood alone, 
he would hold himself justifiable for having 
signed it, when he considered the merits 
of the gentleman who was to receive this 
pension ; he had for twenty years faithfully 
served the public in parliament, and 
watched over the actions of ministers, with 
an attention and diligence that deserved 
the greatest applause: he had, in conse- 
quence of his political conduct, lost situa- 
tions, which, if he had been less disinte- 
rested, would have rendered it unnecessary 
to grant him this pension : his disinterest- 
edness ought not to go unrewarded; and 
it would be a reproach to the public, if he 
should, in the latter part of his life, be 
exposed to inconvenience. He had, him- 
self, been but a short time in office, and 
he was going to retire from it: so far, 
‘however, was he from reproaching himself 
with any misconduct while he was in it, 
for having granted this pension, that all 
he Tncented was, that he had not signed a 
warrant for such another pension, in favour 
of a most respectable gentleman, whose ser- 
vices to the publi desarved to be amply 
rewarded. He concluded by moving, 
the debate be adjourned. 

Lord Althorpe rose also to pay his tri- 
bute to the memory of the late noble mar- 
quis, whose loss the country could not 
. sufficiently deplore. The hon. member, 
to whom the pension in question was 
granted, had well-founded claims to public 
reward; his services were singular, and 
upon them he would rest his defence 
against any charge that should be brought 
against him, for having concurred, as a 
lord of the Treasury, in signing the war- 
rant. 

Mr. Grenville confessed that he also 


had concurred in the measure alluded to ;: 


and was satisfied, that the character of 
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the hon. member, who was the object of 
the present motion, would be the best jus- 
tification he could arge. 

Colonel Barré begged the House would 
indulge him with their attention to a few 
words on a subject which so very nearly 
concerned him: he said he did not blame 
the hon. member who had brought forward 
the business; he had done no more than 
his duty ; and most probably he himself, 
mutatis mutandis, should have acted pre- 
cisely the same part; but he would not 
allow the hon. member to assume to him- 
self any merit for having brought to light 
a transaction, which from the beginning 
had never been kept a secret; it was 
known every where; he could not see any 
reason that could justify the hon. member 
in saying that it was now hurried through 
the offices, as the pension had been granted 
almost from the very day when the new 
administration came into office. It did 
not become him to state claims, or enlar 
upon pretensions that his friends might 
think he had to public favoyr; he would 
therefore only state what he had been, 
and what he might now have been, if his 
conduct had been different from what that 
House had seen it. In the last war he 
had the honour to command a regiment 
of 1,000 men; and he trusted, that while 
he enjoyed that command, he had dis- 
raced neither himself nor his profession ; 
at the peace his regiment was broke; and 
as he had served a campaign as adjutant- 
general to the immortal Wolfe, he was 
appointed to that office at home; he was 
at the same time made governor of Stirling 
Castle, both which places were worth to 
him 1,500/. net money: it was true that 
he ought not to look upon these places as 
a tenure for life; however, they were mi- 
litary places, and he had a right to sa 
that he should have been dismissed from 
them for a military offence only: in this, 
however, he had been mistaken; he was 
an enemy to general warrants; he had 
voted against them as a member of parlia- 
ment, and the very next day he was dis- 
roissed from his crema employments for 
this political offence. It was the etiquette 
to give a regiment to the adjutant-general, 
in order to give him the more consequence 
and weight; he did not know whether he 
should have got a regiment of le an 
or of infantry (for there would no doubt 
have been a difference in the income) but. 
he knew that his successor in the adjutant- 
generalship had cleared 4,000 guineas a 
year; this income he should have epjoy- 
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ed, had he been less a friend to the liber- 
ties of the people; and at this day he 
would have been an old lieutenant-general: 
the loss of his meet and government 
was not however enough; he had the half- 
pay of a lieutenant-colonel, about 166/. a 
ear: @ junior officer was promoted over 
fis head ; he had remonstrated, and sued 
for his rank; but he was too obnoxious to 
the men in power; and as it had been fore- 
seen, he gave up his half-pay: honour had 
its delicacies, and he had rather starve 
than sacrifice his feelings. Thus he had 
lost his very profession, and in return he 
was to enjoy, whenever he should qnit his 
present office, a pension not more than 
ual to the half-pay annexed to the rank 
which he should now fill in the army, if he 
had not given up his profession: the pen- 
sion appeared to be high : 3,200/. sounded 
big; but in fact, after the deduction of 
taxes, fees, &c. the real amount to him 
would be little more than 2,100/. If this 
appeared to the House to be too much, 
let them say so, and curtail it; or if they 
disliked the whole, let them annihilate it, 
for he would not wish to put into his 
pocket a single shilling of the public mo- 
ney, which that House should think he 
ought not to receive. If any one honest 
man in the House would say, that after 


such sacrifices, he did not merit this pro-— 


vision, and the House should agree with 
him in the sentiment, he would cheerfully 


give it up. 
Mr. Aubrey thought it impossible not to 
notice what been said respecting the 


contingency of a pension, which might 

r devolve upon the right hon. gen- 
tlemao, whom, he said, he was happy to 
call his friend. He declared that the hon. 
gentleman, who made the very unexpected 


motion before them, could not possibly 
be a more decided enemy to pensions than 
he himself was; and particularly as they 


had been prostituted in some glaring in- 
etances. But he should ever be an advo- 
cate for justice; and, in the present in- 
stance, he could not help considering the 
contingent provision that was made for 
the right hon. gentleman, as the discharge 
of a public debt to an individual. He be- 
lieved the House was persuaded no great 
danger could arise from the precedent 
established in his right hon. friend’s case. 
Mr. Bamber Gascoyne approved of the 
motion against the pension ; for though he 
revered the abilities of the right hon. mem- 
ber to whom it was granted, and acknow- 
Jedged his deserts, still he must condemn 
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the grant, as a profusion of the public 
money, by those very men,: who, since 
they had been in office, had done nothing 
but paint the country as totally exhausted, 
and unable to support the necessary esta-~ 
blishments for war. They had condemned 
the late ministers for having spent the last 
days of their administration in granting 
pensions to persons who had been many 
years in the service of the public; but 
scarcely had they got into their offices, when 
they began to practise the faults which 
they so loudly reprehended. The people 
at large would know how to form a proper 
judgment of this conduct: he himself had 
for 20 years served the public, and had 
not got a pension; others had not served 
it as many weeks, and were to be amply 
provided for: he disapproved of the pen- 
sions granted both by the old and new 
ministers; he did not like to see judges 
receive favours from the crown, for that 
was the way to make them dependent 
upon it; and having said that, he muse 
condemn those, who at the same time they 
were arraigning their predecessors for pro- 
digality, and declaring that the finances of 
the, country were completely distracted, 
were heaping new ‘burdens upon the une 
fortunate people. The new ministers, 
however, appeared better qualified for 
finding fault, than for avoiding the come. 
mission of faults. The late cabinet was 
condemned for not having sent out sir 
George Rodney with admiral Kempenfelt, 
in order that the French convoy might 
have been wholly intercepted ; and yet the 
very same men who censured the late mi- 
nistry for not having sent out a stronger 
force, had suffered the valuable convoys 
for New York, Quebec, and Newfound- 
land, to sail almost without a convoy, when 
the combined fleets were known to be at 
sea. It was a constant topic with them 
also, that the late ministers were always 
divided among themselves, and perfect 
strangers to unanimity ;—but what was 
the unanimity that prevailed in the new 
cabinet? It wasa non-entity: for, though 
there was not the least attempt made by 
the old ministers to divide the new cabinet, 
or thwart their operations, still they were 
much greater strangers to. unanimity than 
their predecessors had ever been; and 
their discord was the more culpable at 
present, as it was now the more dangerous, 
when the combined fleets were perhaps 
upon our coasts: if lord Howe should fall 
in with them, and any disaster should be- 
fall him, what must be the situation ef 
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the country with a shattered fleet and di- 
vided councils? As to the motion, it should 
certainly have his coneurrence; and he 
looked upon it as the more necessary, from 
having heard an hon. member say, that he 
was sorry he had not had an opportunity 
to sign a warrant for a pension also to 
another gentleman. The gentleman al- 
luded to (Mr. Burke) had unquestionably 
very great merit ; but if pecuniary rewards 
were to be bestowed upon every man of 
merit, he believed the most able financier 
‘in the kingdom would be found unable to 
find funds for such rewards. 

Mr. Martin said, that when he seconded 
the motion against the pension, it was not 
from any dislike to the hon. member who 
was the object of it; ke knew his merits_ 
and prized them highly; but he must con- 
demn an expenditure of public morey, 
which, in his apprehension, militated 
against the general ceconomy which he 
understood was to have been established 
by the new ministry. 

Mr. Fox now rose, and said, that he 
_ had the honour to be one of his Majesty’s 
confidential se:vants when that grant, 
which was now the object of debate, was 
agrecd to; and although he was not the 
person in whose department it lay to ad- 
vise the King on the subject, still he held 
himself’ as responsible to parliament for 
the advice that was given. He considered 
the pension as a payment for services most 
honourably performed; and he by no 
means, on the maturest deliberation, 
thought that, all the circumstances consi- 
dered, it was either a lavish or a misap- 
plied grant. Having given honourable 
testimony to the character of colonel 
Barré, and to his merits, as well as to the 
integrity of the noble marquis, who, by 
being at the head of the Treasury, was im- 
mediately concerned in the grant now in 
the consideration of the House, he said, 
that at the same time that they acknow- 
ledged the justice of the present grant, 
and of another which had been alluded to 
in that House, the pension granted to lord 
Ashburton, it was peculiarly honourable to 
the friends and connections of the de- 
ceased marquis, that all the acts of his 
administration, which had ever been com- 
plained of in that House, had ever given 
rise to a motion, or had ever been alluded 
to in a specch, were acts of friendship to 
men with whom he had little or no con- 
nection; with whom he had no remarkable 
coincidence of sentiment; men who were 
mot attached to him in any shape whatever ; 
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but who were distinguished by their inti- 
macy and connection with another noble 
person, who made a part of that adminis« 
tration, and who now was to be the head 
of the new one. The only jobs in which 
the Rockingham administration were con- 
cerned, were jobs for two men, neither 
friendly to their persons nor principles. 
An hon. gentleman had said, that the 
grant was unwise, impolitic, and lavish, 
and that it was peculiarly so, in coming 
from men who had so loudly talked of 
reform, and of the necessity of public eco- 
nomy. To all this he could only say, that 
the pension now bestowed, was a thing, 
in fact, contributing to public reform, for 
it was a reward, bestowed on a man, who 
had most nobly pursued the object of pub- 
lic reform, but who had certainly not been 
singular in that important matter, as it had 
come from an hon. gentleman who sat 
behind him (Mr. Burke). Toreward the 
labours of men, who had the good of the - 
public in view, was always politic, and 
could not be stigmatized with the charac- 
ter which was due to the lavish and im- 
provident acts of the late m‘nistry. Ie 
was however to be observed b. that House, 
and to be remembered by the people, that 
the only favours which had been conferred, 
and the only defalcations from that princi- 
ple which had taken place during the 
short ministry of the marquis of Rocking- 
ham, had all been in favour of that person 
and his friends who were now to form the 
administration of this country. 

But the right hon. gentleman had parti- 
cularly alluded tothe present circumstances 
of the ministry, and to the division which 
had lately taken daha ke had said that 
they resembled their predecessors in being 
disunited, and divided in their counsel. 
To this he must answer, that he had blamed 
the last ministry for having the meanness 
te continue to act, when they found them- 
selves divided; and to hold the reins of 
government, when they saw that there 
was no concert nor unanimity among 
themselves. He blamed the noble lord 
in the blue ribbon for having remained 
in place, responsible for measures of which 
he had not cordially approved, and when 
he found himself at the head of distracted 
councils. 

- He blamed him for continuing in power 
under such circumstances, and having done 
this, having charged him with gut for 
having continued in such a situation, what 
was left for him, when he found himself in 
asimilar situation? Most undoubtedly to 
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retire, when he found himself in a cabinet | who thus chose to abandon principles, and 
divided upon points which he considered | on the most important point of all the 
of the utmost importance. Without trea- | points which gave rise to their ministry, 
chery to his country, he could not remain | chose to deviate into new grounds, to their 
in power when such opinions were held, | new system; and that he ought instantly 
aod such a system was to be begun, as he | to come forward and to declare the sus- 
considered to be dangerous, if not fatal. | picions which he entertained, and to warn 
He retired, therefore, to prevent disunion, | that House against the system which was 
to prevent the distraction which he con- | to be revived. 
ceived to be so ruinous, and by so doing| He declared, that he, for himself, felt 
he had at least preserved to himself the | it to be his peculiar duty to observe the 
consolation of reflecting, that he had not | conduct of the men who were appointed 
remained in power longer than the system | to fill the offices of government ; for hay- 
upon which they came in continued to be | ing to answer to that House for the exact 
pursued. He considered it as honourable | system which they had pointed out in the 
to the party, with which he had the happi- | formation of the ministry, of which he 
ness to uct, that they had not been the| made one, and having declared that he 
hunters of pensions, and of emoluments ; | should certainly depart from that cabinet, 
and that though it might be a proof of | whenever that cabinet should depart from 
wisdom in some men to secure profit and | the system, he did now think it his duty 
emolument to themselves, it was a point | to come forward, and to declare that he 
of wisdom with which they were particu- | had left his situation, and had resigned, 
larly unacquainted; but there were men | because he believed the day was come 
so wise in their generation, that they had | when the system was to be abandoned, 
alwaystaken care to look forward to profit, | when new opinions and a new system 
and were likewise careful to secure to | were to be formed, or rather when an old 
themselves this prefit by the labours of | one was to be revived. He said that he 
others. could not, and he must not, for obvious 
He thought himself bound to answer to | reasons, enter into a detail of the matters: 
his country for his conduct in having with- | which had given rise to this difference 
drawn himself from a cabinet which had | between himself and others who had re- 
been formed by the firmness and opinion | tired, and those who remained in the 
of the country at so critical and alarming | councils of the King; he could only say, 
a period. He must, therefore, say, that | that there were several points on which 
when he went into that cabinet, he consi-|they had most materially differed, and 
dered himself as pledged to hia country | after which he should have considered 
for the system to be pursued. He was in | himself as guilty of the most direct trea- 
that particular situation, which demanded | chery to his country, if he had, after this 
from him the most explicit, fair, and direct | difference, continued any longer to hold 
proceeding ; it was his disposition so to | out his name and support to an adminis- 
act; in the discharge of his duty to his | tration, which was not pursuing the line 
king and country, he was anxiously soli-] chalked out for them by that House, and 
citous that the principles upon which they | by the people of England. His situation 
came in should be most religiously and | was so peculiar in that House, that he 
implicitly observed. What, then, could | should have been particularly unpardon-- 
he do, when to his plain and evident con- | able, if he had been mean enough to sub- 


viction those principles were departed 
from by some of those ministers? .It was 
his immediate duty to retire from a situa- 


mit to continue in a situation, which he 
could not hold for the service of his coun- 
try. For it was to him in particular that 


tion, in which he could no longer act with | that House would look, as from his situa- 
honour to himself, as he could no longer | tion he had come down with the measures 
@ct with service to his country. When he , of the cabinet; and being given to under- 
saw that there was no prospect of those stand that he was looked to, from the 
principles being any longer pursued, upon | promises which he had made, and told by 


which the administration had been framed ; 

when he was farther confirmed in his opi- 

Dion, by seeing that his imnrediate friends 

were equally alarmed, and saw with thesame 

eyes, he felt it to be his immediate duty to 

retire from his post ; to leave those persons, 
[ VOL. XXII. ] 


persons, whom all men must respect, that 
they should consider his continuance in 
office as a proof that the principle was 
rigntly pursued, and that they should ex- 
pect him to come forward, and give the 
signal when the system was changed, and 
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when the principle was abandoned, he felt 
it to be indispensably necessary that he 


should come forward and ring the alarum 


bell, and tell this country that the princi- 
ple on which they had, with due delibera- 
tion, formed this administration, was aban- 
doned, and that the old system was to be 
_ revived, most probably with the old men, 
or indeed with any men that could be 
found. 

It had been said of him, and he must 
answer to the charge, that he had gone 
out upon pique, and that it was a contest 
about places and power. This he denied. 
They had taken a strange method of shew- 
ing their fondness for emolument, by suf- 
fering all the favours and grants, all the 
pensions and gifts, to go in favour of those 
who were now to be the ministers. But 
it was a ridiculous charge, and he was 
happy to know that men of the most re- 
spectable characters, who were themselves 
in the secrets of the cabinet, and who were 
possessed of the purest and most inflexible 
principles of integrity, approved of this 
conduct, and agreed with him in thinking 
that they ould not, and ought not to 
have any farther confidence in those men, 
who were now to direct the councils of 
this country. He had no enmity against 
those persons, he had no personal nor pri- 
vate enmity to them, but undoubtedly their 
conduct was reproachable and blamable in 
his opinion to a very high degree. They 
were men of that magnanimity of mind 
which was superior to the common feelings 
of humanity, for they thought nothing of 

promises which they had made; of en- 
gagements into which they had entered ; 
of principles which they had maintained ; 
of the system on which they had set out. 
They were men whom neither promises 
could bind, nor principles of honour could 
secure; they. would abandon fifty princi- 
ples for the sake of power, and forget fifty 
promises, when they were no longer ne- 
cessary to their ends. He had no doubt, 
but that to secure themselves in the power 
which they had by the labour of others 
obtained, they would now strive to 
strengthen themselves by any means which 
corruption could procure ; and he expect- 
ed to see that, in a very short time, they 
would be joined by those men, whom that 
House had precipitated from their seats. 

For his own part, he was free to con- 
fess, that he had not quitted his seat, with- 
out @ pang. He was not insensible to 
those distinctions which it gave him. He 

was neither incapable of vanity nor of 
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ambition ; he had the vanity to be pleased 
with the applause of the good and virtu- 
ous, and he had the ambition to’ be ser- 
viceable to his country. But there were 
oonsiderations superior both to his vanity 
and his ambition, the considerations of 
duty and conscience; the duty which he 
owed to that House and to his country of 
warning them of the danger which he saw | 
approaching, and the conscience of re- 
flecting that he had discharged his obliga- 
tions with fidelity and firmness ; and that 
if his country was to be ruined by a re- 
newal of that system which it had been 
the labour of years to demolish, he had 
at least the consolation of reflecting, that 
it was not owing to him. Moved by these 
considerations he had, though in circum- 
stances, in point of fortune, by no means 
enviable, relinquished the pomp, the pro- 
fits, and the patronage of office; be had 
left all this, which undoubtedly he could 
not cease to regret, more perhaps for the 
sake of others than of himself? but these 
were not the dearest of the sacrifices 
which he had made, he had had the mis- 
fortune to lose for a time the friends that 
were dearest to him upon earth, the men 
of all others whom he loved and revered, © 
because they were men of all others whom 
he conceived to have the purest hearts, 
and the most upright intentions. They 
were lost only for a time, he said, because 
he was convinced that the professions 
which had been made to them, and the 
delusions which had been held out, though 
they had imposed upon them now, could 
not long deceive them; their sagacity 
would at last penetrate through the dis- 
guise of those by whom this country was 
now to be governed, and they would come 
over to his way of thinking, perhaps after 
fatally giving a sanction by thcir names to 
an administration that would more fatally 
undo the country than any that ever was 
formed or suffered to exist in this land. 
He must content himself for the present 
with the conviction of his having acted 
right, and with the determination of con- 
tinuing to do his duty, and to watch as a 
member of that House the measures of 
that ministry whom he must, and always 
should distrust. From the expefience 
that he had had, he might be dispirited, 
yet being his duty, he would not shrink 
from it; and he had this confidence, 
that though this new system might go on 
for days, weeks, months, or for years, it 
must, like the last, crumble into atoms, as 
all administrations and systems must. do, 
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which were not founded in publicity, in 
virtue, and in honour. 

General Conway lamented exceedingly 
that the right hon, gentleman and others 
of those, who on the late most important 
change had taken an active and respon- 
sible share in the administration of this 
country, should have withdrawn them- 
selves from it, and at such a moment have 
so considerably weakened that govern- 
ment, which was so strongly and so 
powerfully supported by the people. For 
his own part, he must say that he had not 
quitted that cabinet, because he did not 
feel that there was the smallest appear- 
ance of defalcation from the principles on 
which they sat out. It was to be observed, 
and he certainly must expect, that in a 

cabinet composed of eleven men, all with 
strong, manly, and independent minds, 
there would be shades of difference in 
their opinions, there would be scruples, 
and shades of difference, unessential and 
unimportant, as they all agreed on the 
reat outline, object, and end which was 
in view, and only differed about the means 
of obtaining it. For his own part, he could 
not bring his mind to weigh these scru- 
ples, and to scrutinize these distinctions, 
as his understanding could not reach their 
subtlety ; he had a mind so poorly framed 
as to comprehend only the gross outline 
of a measure, and to be very well satisfied, 
that if that object was pursued directly 
and fairly, it might be pursued either this 
way or that way, as those who were to 
execute the matter might be pleased to 
determine or prefer. He professed, then, 
that besides these small aad nice shades of 
difference, be knew of no disagreement and 
division in the cabinet, which reasonably 
ought to have induced the right hon. gen- 
tleman to resign his place, and withdraw 
his powerful talents and great influence 
from the government of this country, to 
the establishment of which he had con- 
tributed so much. He declared, that if 
he had any reason for thinking that there 
was a defalcation from principle, and that 
there was any just ground for apprehen- 
sion that the earl of Shelburne would not 
pursue with directness the system upon 
which ay had come into office, he would 
not stay for a day, for an hour, in that 
cabinet ; this was his declared and deter- 
mined resolution, and he pledged himself 
to his country for the performance of 
that promise. But it was not the quality 
of his heart to enquire with scrupulous 
hicety what men were to carry good mea- 
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sures into execution. Provided the mea: 
sures were good, it was a matter of perfect 
indifference to him whether they were exe- 
cuted by this man, or that man, and whe- 
ther this minister was called a Shelburnite, 
or a Rockinghamite. All this was indif- 
ferent to him, and had been so through 
life. He had never made any quarrel nor 
intrigue about party; and for this he had 
been often blamed, but he could ndt help 
it; it was the weakness, or the virtue of 
his nature. 

But he said, that he knew of no devia- 
tion from the principles on which they set 
out. To see that this was the case, it 
would be proper that he should state what 
were the principles on which they did set 
out. First, then, it was the principle on | 
which they set out, “ That they should 
offer to America, unlimited, unconditional 
independence, as the basis of a negocia- 
tion for peace.’ The House would give 
him credit for saying, that he had for years 
held it as his opinion, that this was the 
thing to which we were approaching; but, 
that he had always declared it to be a 
great evil approaching, and that whenever 
it did come, it would come as an evil. He 
was now brought to feel the necessity of 
granting this independence, and this was 
the first great sale eg on which the pre- 
sent administration had come into power, 
and had begun to act. Had this prin- 
ciple been abandoned ? He conceived not, 
and that the noble person who was now first 
lord of the Treasury did not differ about this: 
principle. There might be sume difference 
about the means by which the object was. 
to be obtained. - It was a difference which 
however was very immaterial. He did 
not lay claim to the splendid talents of the 
right hon. gentleman, but he did lay claim 
to a little common sense. If he could not 
penetrate into all the minutiz of an ob- 
ject, he could see and comprehend the 
outline, and if he had any view, or pros- 
pect at all, it certainly was, that he was 
pursuing the independence of America as 
the means of peace. The second prin- 
ciple was, *‘ that they should establish a 
system of ceconomy in every department 
of government; and that they should 
adopt the spirit, and carry into execution 
the provisions of the Bill of Reform intro- 
duced into that House by Mr. Burke, and - 
which was now ready for the crown to 

ass.” Was this principle abandoned, or 
fad there been any symptoms whatever 
of there being a design to part from it? 
The next principle was, that * they would 


~ 


. part from any one of them, he would rest 
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annihilate every kind of influence over any | tion, and the loss of the assistance of his 
part of the legislature.”” This also was a | hon. friend, which no one could more sin- 
principle which he assured the House, the | cerely Jament than he did. 
cabinet -was seriously inclined to carry| Mr. Fox expressed his hope that the 
into execution, and he knew of no division | House would excuse him, if he should 
whatever about it. Another principle was, | rise a second time, to exculpate himself . 
that they should continue to the king- | from so heavy a charge as that of having 
dom of Ireland, and secure to it the free- | quitted the service of the public without 
dom as now settled by parliament ; and to | cause, and ascribed a conduct or intention 
do this in the most unequivocal and de- | to the present cabinet which they had a 
cisive way.” ‘In all these principles, | right to disclaim. It seemed to have 
therefore, he conceived there was no de- | been insinuated by the right hon. general 
viation, and no cause either of apprehen- | that disappointment in a_ contest for 
sion or of jealousy; and he was deter- | power, or for place, had been the true 
mincd to continue in his place so long as | cause of his retreat from the present ad- 
these principles were adhered to. ministration; but he was happy to have it 
These were the great principles upon | in his power to answer this charge effecs 
which the administration was formed ; the | tually, by assuring the House, that he had, 
House could already pronounce how faith- | in a full cabinet council, expressly de- 
fully three of them had been adhered to; | clared, that if such and such a measure 
as to the other, which related to America, | should be adopted, he must necessarily 
time would convince them, that thej resign his employment: this declaration | 
cabinet were as determined to adhere to it | he had made before the death of the noble 
as to the others: for his part, be thus pro- | marquis; if he did not actually resign be- 
claimed these to be his principles; hither- | fore that melancholy event took place, it 
to, he had every reason to say, they were | was because he would not accelerate it, 
the principles also of the cabinet; but if | or embitter the last moments of a ve- 
ever it should be resolved in council to de- | nerable friend, by taking a step, which he 
knew would give him the greatest uneasi- 
ness: but to prove that the probability of 
the death of that great and good man had 
no influence whatever upon him in his 
resolution toresign, hesaid, that when there 
was every hope given by the faculty that 
the noble marquis was likely to recover, he 
had, on the very day these glad but delusive 
tidings had been brought to the cabinet, 


satisfied, to be pronounced the most infa- 
mous of men, if he should continue to act 
one moment with those men who should 
enter tuto such a resolution. For his part 
he never would take a part in a scramble 
or quarrel for places, pensions, or for 
power; he did not care who were the 
members of the cabinet, nor who en- 
joyed pores provided those principles, | positively declared that he must retire, if 
which he had stated as the fundamental | such a particular measure should be adopt- 
points of the new administration, were; ed. He was out-voted in tlre council, 
strictly adhered to: he looked to measures | and that measure was adopted. He ap- © 
only, and not to men. He lamented as | pealed to the right hon. general for the 


much as any man the death of the noble ; truth of this; and said, that as he looked 
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. marquis, which had occasioned the late | upon that measure to be to the last de- 


division: but he saw no ground for ap- | gree dangerous to this country, he owed 
elle that the successor, who had | it to himself and to his country, not to re- 

een given to him, would not steadily pur- | main any longer in a situation, in which 
sue the true interests of his country ; that ; he could not continue to act, without re- 
he would not strictly adhere to the great | nouncing his own principles, or betraying 
leading principle relative to America, | his trust with the public. He stood, as he 
which he had stated to the House: the; had said, in a delicate situation; it had 
noble lord in question was not satisfied been often said, that while he himself and 
with bringing himself to think favourably | some other men should continue in office, 
of American independence, to which the it would be looked upon as a pledge that 
change of affairs had made him.a con- nothing was going forward, that could be 
vert; he went farther, and he had per-' injurious to the public interest: must he 
suaded the King to think favourably of it’ not therefore deceive those who should 
also. He therefore was at a loss to dis- look upon his continuance in office as such 
cover the essential ground of difference in a pledge, if he should consent to retain 
the cabinet, and the cause of that separa-. his situation, while measures were pursu- 
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ing which he thought highly injurious to 
the public interest? All that was great, 
all that was good in the kingdom, had 
countenanced his retreat; his noble friend 
(lord John Cavendish) had resigned his 
employment; and the public would be 
naturally led to presume, that when such 
a character quitted the cabinet, no man, 
of character ought to remain in it. If 
the higher sense of duty had not compel- 
led him to resign, he had many very 
powerful inducements to keep him in the 
cabinet: he would not say that he was such 
a Stoic as to wish rather to be neglected 
than courted ; to prefer poverty to riches, 
inconvenience to ease, and ebscurity to 
splendour and power; but when power, 
emolument, celebrity, and ease, were to 
be acquired by a base desertion of princi- 
ple, an honest man could not hesitate a 
moment what line of conduct he should 
pursue. But it was said that he differed 
only upon shades; perhaps to his right 
hon. friend the difference, which to others 
appeared of the greatest magnitude, might 
appear only as a shade; but to him ‘this 
difference seemed of that consequence, as 
to be decisive of this great question: 
Whether we shall have peace or war? 
.And it was not a little strange that the 
right hon. gentleman, by whose vote in 
the cabinet the question was decided, 
should have had so little penetration as 
not to discover, that the fate of the em- 
pire, and nota little shade of difference, 
depended upon his vote. But it was the 
fate of his right hon. friend to be the bast 
to discover those things which struck 
every man alive; and experience ought to 
have sharpened his penetration. 

In the year 1766, when his right hon. 
friend had’ voted for the repeal of the 
Stamp Act, he never dreamt that the idea 
of taxing America would revive ; he had 
. then the security of almost every man in 
the present cabinet; the present lord 
Shelburne was then secretary of state ; the 
then chancellor had signed strong pro- 
test against taxing America; the duke of 
Grafton was at the head of the Treasury ; 
the characters of all those ministers were 
as pledges that the system of taxing Ame- 
rica was at an end; but so greatly had his 
right hon. friend been deceived, that in 
six months after the marqais of Rocking- 
ham went out of place, the right hon. ge- 
neral found himself a part of an adminis- 
tration determined to tax America; then, 
and not till then, the right hon. general 
found out what lad been visible to every 
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other person long before; and thus had 
he, by his unsuspecting confidence, and 
his not regarding shades of difference, 
contributed in a most essential degree to 
the establishment of that system which in 
the end had ruined, or well-nigh ruined 
the country. The right hon, general had 
too much magnanimity of character, 
too much generosity of mind, and too 
much complaisance to be scrupuleus 
in his enquiries about the niceties and 
minutiz of the measures of those men 
with whom he acted. To this magnani- | 
mity and benevolence he, for his own part, 
confessed himself unequal; he could not 
repose confidence without investigating 
character; and he looked to principles 
before he trusted to words. Were he to 
look back to the series of events and 
causés that had so progressively brought 
this country to its present state, he 
should trace the political liberality of 
the right honourable gentleman as the 
cause of almost all the misfortunes that 
had been brought upon the country; 
so that if he were to be asked who was the 
person who of all others had contributed 
the most to the misfortune of the Ame- 
rican war? he should be tempted to say, 
the right hon. general; and if again be 
should be asked, who was the man with 
the most upright intentions, and who had 
pursued measures with the most disinte- 
rested integrity? he should say with much 
pleasure, the right hon. general; and all 
this happened, because he did not attend 
to those shades of difference which he 
thought immaterial, and which he said his 
understanding could not reach. He said 
the right hon. gentleman did now, what 
he did sixteen years ago with the best in- 
tentions ; he joined the same men without 
thinking it necessary to examine their 
hearts ; and he would therefore, as he had 
before, quit them when he had discovered 
their rank intentions against their country. - 
He said he had reason to believe that the 
right hon. gentleman might on this day 
differ in opinion, but he hardly believed 
they would have differed about facts; the 
right hon. gentleman had read the creed 
of the cabinet; he could only say upon 
this, that he had heard this creed from 
him for the first time. He never heard it 
in the cabinet from the earl of Shelburne ; 
and he could just take the liberty of going 
so far as to say, that it was upon this very 
circumstance that the great difference of 
sentiment had occurred. That which the 
right hon. general had called shades of 
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difference, which his understanding could 
not reach, were differences about points, 
upon which, in his honest opinion, the 
salvation, or the ruin of this country de-. 
pended. They were, in a most peculiar 
manner, no less than upon the very prin- 
ciple which he had just mentioned, the 
independence of America. It was said by 
the right hon. general, that it was the opi- 
nion of the cabinet to give full, uncon- 
ditional, and unlimited independence to 
America. He could not take upon him 
to say what was now the opinion of the 
cabinet, but he could assure the House 
that it was not the opinion of the cabinet 
when he had made the determination to 
resign. Butif it was now the opinion of 
the cabinet, he congratulated his country 
on the consequences of his resignation ; 
for he had been able to do more towards 
the deliverance of his country, by resign- 
ing his post, than he was able to effect 
with all the force of argument when he 
remained in. It shewed him that it was 
possible for him, in the present moment, 
to save his country more in that House 
than in any other place. He was not to 
be reasoned out of his senses by his right 
hon. friend; for if it was now the intention 
of the cabinet, as he said, to grant inde- 
pendence to America, it was an intention 
very lately adopted: he had never before 
seen the papers from which his right hon. 
friend had stated his four great principles ; 
and therefore he could not be answerable 
for their contents; but this much he 
could assure the House, that he differed 
from the cabinet on this subject, because 
he found the majority of them averse to 
that idea of unconditional independence 
to America, which he conceived it to be 
necessary to the salvation of this countr 
to have granted: if, since he quitted his 
employment, his late colleagues had 
changed their opinion, he rejoiced at the 
event; and would feel himself satisfied, if 
the sacrifice he had made to his principles 
should ultimately be serviceable to this 
country. The number of eleven in a 
committee of council, he certainly thought 
too great; and he was of opinion, that 
those ministers who hold great responsible 
situations, should have more interest in 
the cabinet, than those members of it, who 
attended'merely to give counsel, but with- 
out holding responsible situations. 

He was also unhappy to say, that there 
were other most material points in which 
he and others differed with. the earl of 
Shelburne. The noble person was in- 
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clined to screen from justice and punish- 
ment those delinquents who had destroyed 
our possessions in the east, and involved 
us in all the calamities which that House 
had so honourably endeavoured to remove. 
The right hon. general had said, that they 
were also inclined to the system of eco- 
nomy, and to the reduction of the in- 
fluence of the crown, and particularly 
friendly to the objects of Mi . Burke’s 
Bill. Did he not know, and did not all 
men know, who had heard the noble per- 
son's Joud and specious speeches in parlia- 
ment, that he professed to treat that Bill 
with the utmost contempt, and called it 
trifling and insignificant? It was an iofant, 
a pigmy, in comparison of the promises of 
that noble lord, but he was convinced it 
would be a giant in comparison of his per- 
formances. It was the talent of that noble 
lord to promise, and he had always pro- 
mised much more than the noble marquis, 
who was now no more; the noble marquis 
promised little, because he religiously per- 
formed every promise that he made. But 
there was an extravagance and profusion 
in the manner in which the other noble 
person made his promises, and a magna- 
nimity in the manner in which he broke 
them. 

And this brought him to state another 
reason for his retiring; and this was the 
appointment of lord Shelburne to the 
oftice of first lord of the Treasury: the 
patronage of that place was undoubtedly 
great; and whoever filled it must have 
power; much more power than any other 
member of the cabinet. Now it was but 
just and fair, that those who went into 
office upon certain public principles, should 
be satisfied that none were introduced 
into the cabinet, who were hostile to those 
principles; and they either should have a 
right to retire, or to have a voice in the 
appointment of all persons who should be 
nominated to fill those vacancies that 
might happen; when that power was taken 
from. them, their power was at an end; 
and if the King had a right to nominate 
his ministers, his counsellors had a right 


to retire, whenever they thought fit; pri- 


vilege in the one case was opposed to pre- 
rogative in the other: but there was no 
question of right in the business; the right 
was not to be disputed on either side; but 
the moment he was called upon for reasons 
for having quitted his employment, that 
moment it was pronounced to be a matter 
in which expediency, not right, was in- 
volved; to be accused in this case, 
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amounted to a justification of the prin- 
ciple ; a minister was to exercise his right 
to retire, whenever it should appear to 
him that he ought to do it. He had been 
since told, that his objections might have 
been removed, without any separation or 
division in the cabinet; this he might have 
thought probable, if those persons, upon 
whom he could most depend, had remained 
in the council after him; but.when he 
found they also had retired, then he con- 
fessed that the very steps taken to con- 
vince him, that his objections might have 
been removed without a division, had 
tended only to alarm him more. One 
would naturally imagine, in an administra- 
tion formed on the principles of the men 
distinguished by the name of the Rock- 
inghams, that upon the decease of that 
great man, whose virtues, whose noble- 
ness of thinking, and whose firm integrity 
bound them together, the man would be 
sought and appointed to succeed him, who 
most resembled him in character, in in- 
fluence, in popularity—such at least were 
is ideas—and the eyes of all men were 
naturally turned to the duke of Portland. 
Instead of that noble person, however, the 
earl of Shelburne was selected, of whom, 
if he meant to describe the character, he 
could not truly say that he bore any re- 
semblance to his predecessor ; perhaps the 
exact reverse might come nearer to the 
picture. Perhaps it might be asked, why, 
thinking as he did of the earl of Shel- 
burne, he came with him into office at all? 
To this he must answer, that he had strong 
objections to it, and both with respect to 
him, and to another noble person, (the 
Lord Chancellor ) the only thing that could 
make him submit to associate with them 
in office, was the satisfactory pledge which 
he had for the integrity of the administra- 
tion, of which he made a part, in the noble 
marquis being at the head of it. 

The country had now an administration, 
which could not be that popular adminis- 
tration to which his hon. friend had al- 
luded ; it was now the administration of a 
man who could not think of reformation 
with temper, however loudly he might 

ak about it; a man who would declare, 
that the influence of the crown ought to 
be diminished, but who would, at the 
same time, say, that the King had a right 
to use his negative in passing laws, and 
would threaten with the exercise of that 
negative all those who should attempt to 
move any Bills that went to retrenchment. 
Such was the man now at the head of the 
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Treasury ; the principles of the late minis- 
try were now in the cabinet; and the next 
thing he should look for, would be to seé 
the late ministers themselves again in. 
office. But perhaps he would be said to 
be too apprehensive, and that his suspicions 
were vague; probably they were so: it 
would, however, be acknowledged to him, 
that thinking conscientiously, that he saw 
such danger, it was fit for him to come 
forward and to warn his country in time. 
He did so. He and a few friends retired 
to a strong hold, into which he doubted 
not to see all his old friends and compa- 
nions come one after another, some 
sooner and some later in the day, but all 
lamenting that they did not come with 
him. 


General Conway said he took all the . 


strictures on his abilities and conduct, 
such as they were, which came from the 
hon. gentleman, in good part. He re- 
gretted the loss of the assistance and coun- 
tenance of his late friends with great sin- 
cerity. But their resignation on this oc- 
casion he could not help censuring as 
inimical to the prosperity of those mea- 
sures in which this country was at parila 
so fatally and deeply engaged. The hon, . 
gentleman, he said, was incapable of mis- 
understanding or misrepresenting what 
fell from him, yet certainly he had stated 
fairly and distinctly the great and leadin 
objects for the accomplishment of whic 
the administration under the late marquis 
of Rockingham was formed. And these 
objects, he affirmed, were still the avowed 
and invariable objects of the present. He 
might be mistaken, or misled, or deceived, 
as the best and wisest of men often were, 
But he was sure, his intentions were ho- 
nourable, as they had always been undis- 
guised. His head, or his judgment might 
err, as he was sensible of its weakness ina 
thousand instances ; but he wauld boldly, 
ublicly, and on all occasions, answer for 
bis heart. He might not have expressed 
himself so clearly, accurately, or guard- 
edly, perhaps, but he was not conscious of 
qualifying, much less of altering any of 
his well-known sentiments onthese topics. 
That independence to the 13 states of 
North America was to be the basis of all 
our negociations with them: that they 
were to be treated as independent in the 
very mode of carrying on these negocia- 
tiong: that a large and substantial reform 
in every branch of the public expenditure, 
and that the undue influence of the crown 
in this House was to be circumscribed— 
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were certainly the ground-work or public 
principles on which the new arrangement, 
as well as the preceding one, was avowedly 
established. It was on this conviction, 
and this alone, he pledged himself to give 
it all the support and assistance he could. 
The moment the least symptom of de- 
arting from these struck him, he would 
undoubtedly follow his hon. friend’s ex- 
ample. He would not think his honour 
or his conscience safe in deviating from 
this broad and beaten ground of politics in 
the least. He was obliged to the hon. 
gentleman for his kind and very flattering 
opinion; but he did not think himself al- 
together liable to the censure implied in 
the compliment, so handsomely paid him. 
He was for public measures, not men. 
‘While the former were pure, and meant 
for the public advantage, it was indifferent 
to him who had the power. He had no 
object but one. He trusted his actions 
were guided solely and always by the 
public good. And whoever accorded 
with him in facilitating this great end, was 
entitled, in his opinion, by every possible 
claim, to his countenance. For the merits 
of the late first lord of the Treasury, he 
had -the most serious esteem. His per- 
sonal and social qualities and accomplish- 
ments were as valuable and exemplary as 
they were uniform and rare. But why 
degrade the living, by an ill-timed com- 
pliment to the dead? The earl of Shel- 
bonne was not the less respectable because 
his predecessor was a man of uncommon 
worth. No; there was an instance of 
merit in lord Shelburne that it was but 
justice to mention to the House. His 
lordship, so far from renewing the old ex- 
ploded politics, had been able, as he had 
said, to convince his royal master, that a 
declaration of American independence 
was, from the situation of the country, 
and the necessity of the case, the wisest 
and most expedient measure that govern- 
ment from the pressure of present circum- 
stances could possibly adopt. ‘This he ob- 
served was a satisfactory reason to his 
mind that nothing Jess than such a mea- 
sure in its utmost latitude was certain] 
meant by the cabinet. And while he had 
this confidence in the integrity and can- 
dour of ministry, sorry as he was to differ 
from his hon. friend, the duty he owed to 
his country, to his king, and to his consti- 
tuents, made it impcssible for him to do 
otherwise. His hon. friend had alluded 
to the year 1766; but in mentioning the 
names of the cabinet ministers of that 
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period, he had forgot that of the earl of 
Chatham ; when he acquainted that great 
minister with his intention of resigning, he 
had dissuaded him from his purpose, b 
saying, that if the well wishers to their 
country should retire, it would make it 
absolutely necessary for ministry to apply 
to those very persons for support, who had 
been driven out by them. . 

Mr. Fox said a few things had just 
fallen from the right hon. gentleman, 
which he could not pass unnoticed. To 
the political creed which had been read 
before the House, with so much solenmity, 
he was no party. It was, as he had said, 
a paper he had never till then either seen 
or heard. The subject of it was certainly 
not unknown to him, though the terms in 
general were. This was a system digested 
by himself, and now held out tothe public 
as adopted by his Majesty’s council. It 
was now a week since he had the honour 
tobe one of the number. A general con- 
version might have been lately wrought on 
them. They were not, he asserted, agreed 
on any such system while he knew them. 
To bring them unanimously to some such 
specific and decisive point, he had la- 
boured ardently and assiduously, both in- 
dividually and collectively considered, but 
all to no purpose. What was an honest 
man to do, who found himself situated as 
he was? He had avowed principles in this 
place to his friends, to his constituents, to 
the nation at large, with which he deemed 
their existence, as a great and a2 respect- 
able state, inseparable. Was it ever con- 
ceived or expected, that he could con- 
tinue in a responsible department of state, 
and be answerable in his place to this 

House, for those that were toreizn to his 
heart, and in his opinion hostile to the 
best interests of the empire? Hetrusted, 
the public, and all who knew his habits of 
thinking and acting, liad a better opinion 
both of his understanding and his heare. 
It was in fact a conduct to which he was 
not equal. His right hon. friend was in- 
different who were the men, while the 
measures were unquestionably good. What 
was this but trusting every thing at ran- 
dom, and depending on events to justify a 
manifest treachery to the cause we have 
espoused. The right hon. gentleman was 
welcome in this, as in every other case, to 

judge for himself, but he should not judge 
for him. He would notrelinquish his own 

judgment, especially in matters whic} he 
had so often and carefully revolved in his 
mind, to anv. in whom he had not the 
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fullest and most unbounded confidence. 
This was not in his power, as things were 
at present circumstanced. The person 
presiding at the Treasury board was not of 
a description to command that faith, which 
in such a predicament was wanted, was 
indispensable. This breach was on a 
public, not on a personal or narrow 
ound. His mind might see things on a 
ies broad and comprehensive scale than 
the right hon. gentleman, but he was 
answerable only for his own feelings and 
convictions. These might incline him to 
be less credulous, and fill him with more 
jealousies than his right hon. friend was 
iable to entertain. But he did not pre- 
tend either to censure or defend the con- 
stitution of his mind. It was enough for 
him that his conscience did not upbraid 
him with acting dishonourably or disin- | 
genuously. But he would say this must 
have been the case, had he not done what 
he did. He was impelled to take this 
step by every consideration that could 
operate on the heart and feelings of an 
honest man. The right hon. gentleman 
might, but he could not regard, without 
emotion or concern, who took the lead in 
his Majesty’s councils. He deemed it a 
gteatand national object, and consequently 
of infinite moment to every individual, but 
much more toa member of parliament; and 
still more so to one of his Majesty's cabinet 
ministers. Their honour, their duty, and 
every thing dear to them was at stake. 
What! had he and his friends laboured 80 
long and assiduously to destroy a system, 
which it was now meanly, but abortively, 
attempted to make them seat in re- 
viving? and must not they see the trick 
that was meant to be played on them 
without blame? Were they censurable 
for detecting an artifice with which the 
strength and glory of Great Britain was 
most immediately connected? Why were 
not the right hon. gentleman and his wor- 
thy coadjutors satisfied of their own in- 
tegrity, in keeping their places, without 
blaming those who relinquish them? Was 
not their eagerness for an explanation a 
certain indication that all was not right 
with them, even in their own opinion? 
He and his friends had nothing to dread 
from the severest scrutiny. They had 
acted right, because they had acted from 
fidelity to their engagements with the 
public, whom they never had, and never 
would betray; whose cause or interest 
they preferred to every thing, and for 
which they had now gacrificed whateyer 
(VOL, ANTI.) ’ 
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was most flattering to most minds. He 
would not pay his Majesty so poor a com- 
pliment as the right hon. gentleman cer- 
tainly did, by asserting, that lord Shel- 
burne had convinced or persuaded his Ma- 
Jesty, that the independence of America 
was now a measure that must be adopted. 
It was from this House, it was from the 
people at large, it was from the royal ob- 
servation on the daily occurrences of 
things, that any such generous and prince- 
hai were cndalged in the royal breast. 

e therefore deemed it, if not unfair, at 
least a poor compliment to this House, 
and to the public, to attribute that to the 
address of an individual, which certainly 
originated in the sentiments and resola- 
tions, so unanimously and boldly .avowed 
by themselves. Though they were alto- 
gether out of the question, it was hardly 
treating his colleagues in office with due 
respect, to give lord Shelburné the sole 
merit of what surely belonged to them as 
much as to him. Indeed, if any indivi- 
dual had more merit than another, in a 
business so much and jointly the object of 
all, it was no doubt the right hon. gen- 
tleman himself. What was the purport 
of the motion he brought into this House, 
and by which the late administration was 
certainly annihilated. If it had any mean- 
ing, it went to the full and unconditional 
independence of North America. He 
would not think so disrespectfully of his 
royal master, whose scrvice he had so 
lately resigned, as once to suppose he 
could have a different idea from his peo- 
ple, on a subject so dear to their hearts,’ 
and essential to their interests. He knew 
the justice, the discernment, the gentle- 
ness, and the mercy of the royal charac- 
ter, better than to suppose he could dis- 
sent from the general opinion of the na- 
tion, on a point concerning which their 
sentiments had been delivered in so de- 
cided a manner. But why was not he, 
why was not the right hon. gentleman 
himself brought forward, as using all their 
influence to carry a point which seemed a 
favourite one with them all? “Was it not 
that the noble lord in question was alone 
suspected of having less friendly ideas on 
this topic, than any of his numerous col- 
leagues in office. He did not wish to 
bear hard on the right hon. gentleman, 
whom he had long regarded with scnti- 
ments of the highest respect. But now 
that he had been somewhat involuntarily 
put on his own defence, it was natural, i¢ 
was necessary in his case to state his con- 
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duct as he had stated it. A variety of 
things were against him. It was none of 
the least that he did not think himself at 
liberty to speak so freely and fully as he 
had accustomed himself to do on other 
occasions. Official details would in this 
case be deemed both tedious and improper. 
And ‘yet without a very circumstantial de- 
tail, such ‘as he did not think it became 
him at this time to give, he was sensible 
his defence would not be so strong, 50 
complete, or so generally effective as it 
might otherwise have been. © 

General Conway rose in perfect good 
humour, and begged the House would in- 
_ dulge him with a very short explanation. 
Giving full credit for every thing that had 
dropped from his right hon. friend in his 
favour, he declared, no man had a better 
opinion of him, either in point of abilit 
or principle, than he had. He allowe 
his influence, independent of his man 
and respectable connections, was on bot 
these accounts, peculiarly and eminently 
great in this House, as well as with the 
public. But he must beg the right hon. 
gentleman’s pardon for observing, that in 
mentioning lord Shelburne’s merit, in re- 
spect of his advice, and its effect on his 
Majesty, he was certainly not a little mis- 
taken; for he would please to observe, 
the independence of North America had 
never been made a question in that House. 
It was on this account the more necessary 
to discuss the question with his seat 
which having been done repeatedly by 
the first lord of the Treasury, the effect 
was as he had stated it. And he must 
think it greatly to his lordship’s honour, 
who had in this instance done more than 
all his predecessors could do before him. 
He acknowledged himself not so apt to be 
jealous or suspicious as. others of his 
friends: but this he was very willing to 
consider rather as a defect than an excel- 
lence. He would by no means go so far 
as to say with his hon. friend, not only 
that he knew his contemporaries, and 
what their present principles, from their 
present actions, must be, but likewise 
what they most assuredly would be five 
years hence. This was a stretch of inge- 
nuity to which he had no claim, and he 
was not unwilling to leave the right hon. 
gentleman in full possession of it. 

Lord John Cavendish stated his rea- 
sons for quitting the post of Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, which, he said, were brief- 
jy, that hearing a different system was 
meant to be pursued, than the one on 
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which the change of ministry was formed, 
and likewise coat that it was impossible 
by any presence of his to prevent it, he 
had determined to withdraw himself, that 
he might not divide the cabinet, and ren- 
der it ascene of confusion, as it was in 
the time of the late ministry; for he al- 
ways should be of opinion, that a cabinet 
unanimous in itself, although their meas 
sures might not be so good as could be 
wished, was much better for the country 
than a cabinet that was divided. He was 
of the same opinion as the late right hons 
Secretary, that he could be of infinitely 
more service to his country by being out 
of office, than by being in; for it appear- 
ed that the measures would be consented 
to by his absence, that no argument hé 
could make use of when present wou 

effect. He highly esteemed, he said, se 
veral of the persons who still remained in 
office, for he knew them to be honest, 
well-meaning men; men that had been 
tried for near twenty years, and who he 
was confident would not lend a hand to 
any wrong measure; he should however 
keep a watchful eye over them, and give 


‘them every assistance in his power when 


he thought they were doing right, and 
oppose them when he thought they were 
doing wrong. 

Mr. Burke now rose, and supported 
Mr. Fox. On his rising there was an un- 
common confusion at the bar. He dr 
rected his eye to this quarter, and with 
considerable emotion said, he was pecu- 
liarly circumstanced from the delicacy 
which he had for one part of the House, 
while he felt nothing but the most sove- 
reign contempt for the other. This to 
him appeared an hour, though a late one, 
of the greatest consequence. He was called 
on by avariety of circumstances to vindicate 
his character and principles to the public. 
Those, who by the present unaccountable 
tumult speried dissatisfied with his private 
character, knew where to fmd him. But 
he was not to be intimidated by these 
little unmanly and dirty artifices, from 
commg forward and accounting, with 
much simplicity and trath, for his short 
stewardship, to that public, whose servant 
he had ever been. About the question 
relating to the pension meant for an tron. 
gentleman, he had but little tosay. With 
respect to this particular pensioner, he 
knew that the noble marquis thought him- 
self bound for it, as he had, in the year 
1766, left out the hon. colonel by mistake, 
from a list of promotions, Among all the 
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eneomiums made on the character of the , take it. The noble marquis, he said, had 
noble merquis lately deceased, this was | uniformly, through life, entertained one 
ane, that he left his degrest and best, | opinion, bat that was not the case with the 
frieads with the simple reward of his own | noble earl that was to succeed him. He 
invaluable intimacy. This singular test of , was a man that he could by no means con- 
their sincerity, he asked while alive, and | fide in, and he called heaven and earth to 
it was a tax he left on their regard for his | witness, so help him God, that he verily 
memory when dead. He, far his own | believed the present ministry would be 
part, had not been withgut' his share of| fifty times worse than that of the noble 
the one, and he would soon convince the | Jord, who lately had been reprobated and 
world, he was not unequal to the other.| removed. He begged leave to make a 
Well might- he be excused for mingling | few remarks upon what he could not help 
his tears with those of ajl descriptions and | considering as very extraordinary doc- 
raoks of men, for the inestimable lInss of | trine, which a right hon. general had been 
this most excellent and most virtuous | pleased to lay down under the idea of can- 
character. -_ dour: and I hope, said Mr. Burke, it 
He was gone, he said, to that tribunal, | wil] not be considered ta be impertinent, 
where we all must go apd render an ac- | as it seems to glance at impropriety, or (if 
count of our transactions, and he trusted, | the House pleases) a want of candour in 
that ne soul ever went with a greater cer- | me and in my friends. Candour, if I un- 
tainty af its actions being approved. On| derstand the true meaning of the word, is 
the late change of ministry, the people, he | an impartial view of whatever the mind 
said, looked up to the marquis of Rocking- | contemplates ; let us apply this definition 
ham as the only person who must be. at | to the right hon. general's apology for his 
the head of affairs, as the clearness of his| conduct. He tells you, that he has seen 
head, and the purity of his heart, made| nothing improper in the demeanour of 
him universally beloved. It was to him| lord Shelburne under the Rockingham 
that the public looked for every thing ; | administration ; he will therefore try him 
they knew government was safe in his| asa premier. Is this an impartial view ? 
hands, as he would not lend his name to | No, no—eurely itis not. To be candid, we 
any thing that was detrimental to his | must take to mind, the whole of that noble- 
country. But as fate had so ordained it, | man’s politics ever since he had affected 
as to take that great and virtuous states- | to beastatesman. In the late premiership 
man from us, the first step his Majesty’s | he was controuled. In former administra- 
ministers should have done, was to seek | tions, when he could indulge his opinions, 
out some person the most like him in sen- | he did indulge them, and now that he ia 
timent and integrity; -but unfortunately | minister, he will give scope to them 
for the country, it had turned out just the | with a vengeance. 
reverse; they had pitched on aman, of} He trusted some credit would be given 


.all others the most unlike to him. It was} him on the present occasion. His do- 


proposed, he said, to have appointed the | mestic sensibility had never been doubted. 
duke of Portland in the room of the noble| He had a pretty large family, and but 
marquis, as he was a person whose abilities | little fortune. He liked his present office. 
and integrity had gained him the love of | The house, and all its appendages, to a 
the people here, and the esteem and vene- | man of his taste, could not be disagreeable. 
ration of the people of Ireland. He was| All this he relinquished not, the House 
the person whose great talents and con-| might well conceive, without regret ; for 
nections would have given weight to his | the welfare of his family was very dear to 
Majesty’s councils, and been a means of him. Noman could conceive him capa- 
bringing about that object so much wished | ble in such circumstances as his certainly 
for, a general, lasting, and honourable ; were, to sacrifice all this and 4,000/. per 
pagan but from the turn things had taken, | annum for nothing? No; he did it all for 

was fearful that all the good that had | that country and that public whose pro- 
been effected by displacing the late mi-' perty he was, and to whom he was al- 
nistry, who so nigh wrought the ruin of | ways ready to surrender whatever he most 
their country, would be frustrated ; and if' valued in life. He had been long sur- 
it should cause a twenty years siege, as | feited with opposition. Those who were 
his honourable friend had talked of, to dis- | familiar with his habits of living, with his 
place these men, he was of opinion that ; manners and temper, would not call him 
few persons would have courage to under- | petulant or factious. What, then, could 


~ 
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induce him to leave an administration to | he could assure the House, that whenever =~ 


the formation of which his humble endea- 
vours had somewhat contributed? nothing, 
he protested, but the sincerest regard for 
a public, in the service of which he wished 
to live and die. He was not satisfied, be- 
cause his heart would not let him confide 
where his duty and situation made it ne- 
cessary that he should. The right hon. 
genecral’s feelings were in’ this respect ex- | 


ceedingly convenient. He took every. 


man by his looks; this might be very , 
good-natured, but it was not very wise. 
He had read when young, of a wolf which 
was mistook by a simple shepherdess, be- 
cause dressed like her grand-mother, for 
one quite as gentle and tame as she was. 
But the first opportunity undeceived the : 
poor girl. Take care that none of you | 
render yourselves obnoxious to a similar | 
ridicule. But, perhaps his worthy friend | 
might despise this lesson, because it was 
drawn from a little book. He would . 
therefore touch upon an idea borrowed | 
from a book of more authority. Hewould | 


he should observe any measures going on 
contrary to the general rule of conduct 
he had for years observed, he would beas =: : 
ready as any man in that House torepro- 2! 
bate them; but while government acted .- 
right, he thought it his duty to support 
them, let who would be at the head of the 
Treasury. He paid several compliments 
to the integrity of colonel Barré, and said, 
he thought no man upon earth better de- 
served a pension than he did for his long 
and faithful services. ; 
Governor Johnstone said, he should not 
give any opinion of bis own, but only re- 
mark how exceedingly curious it was in 
gentlemen, to pay great compliments to 
the character and conduct of colonel .. 
Barré, and at the same time to reprobate —— 
the character and conduct of the earl of ”~ 
Shelburne; for he had always understood, ~~ 


| that colonel Barré was the representative 


of Jord Shelburne in that House, and a 
better representative no man need have. “~ 
He thought such behaviour was incon- ~* 


ask the gentleman, whether if he had | sistent, and therefore wished the debate 


lived in the time of the immortal Cicero, 
he would have taken Cataline upon trial, 
for his colleague in the aonsuléhin: after 
he had heard his guilt so clearly demon- 


' strated by that great orator? Would he 


be co-partner with Borgia in his schemes, 
after he had read of his accursed princi- 
aie in Machiavel? He could answer for 

im, he knew he would not. Why then 
did he adhere to the present man? He 
meant no offence, but he would speak an 
honest mind. If lord Shelburne was not 
a Cataline, or a Borgia in morals, it must 
not be ascribed to any thing but his 
understanding. 

The Secretary at War (sir George 
Yonge) said, he was sorry that any dissen- 
tion had happened in his Majesty’s coun- 
cils, as he esteemed and reverenced the 
men that composed it, and he was certain 
that the loss of their abilities must be ma- 
terially felt at this important crisis; yet 
be could not help thinking they were 
wrong, as they were, in his opinion, too 
precipitate. He had assisted many years, 
in endeavouring to remove the late set of 
men, and should be sorry if any trifle 
should occasion such a change as to suffer 
them to come in again; however, he 
trusted the declarations of the commander 
in chief’s political creed were sufficiently 
strong, and ought to be as a pledge to 
that House, that he would not acquiesce 
in any wrong measures. As for himself, 


might end without any farther altercation. ‘* 
Mr. Wiliam Pitt said, he must beg the ~ 
attention of the House, probably for the 
last time this session; but he should think 
himself criminal if he was not to speak on ‘ 
the present subject, as, in his opinion, it 
was of the most serious consequence to ©: 
the nation. The late right hon. Secretary ~ 
was looked up to by the people as the *. 
ostensible man in that House, and there- -. 
fore was to be considered as public pro- 
perty; as such, he should consider him, - 
and, therefore, had a right to question — 
him on his conduct, in resigning an im- 
dea station, when the nature of affairs © 
emanded the assistance of his great abi- - 
lities. The right hon. gentleman had de- . 
clared, that it was to prevent dissentions -- 
in the cabinet that he had retired, as he - 
found there was a material difference on 
some grand political questions. He be- 
lieved the right hon. Secretary, on account 
of his having solemnly declared it, but had. .- 
he not, he should have attributed the re- . 
signation to a baulk in struggling for 
power. It was, in his opinion, a dislike | 
to men, and not to measures; and there | 
appeared to him to be something personal 
in the business, for if the right hon. gen- 
tleman had such a dislike to the political 
sentiments of lord Shelburne, how came 
he to accept of him as a colleague ? 
And if it was only a suspicion that lord 
Shelbume was averse to the measures 
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the right honourable gentleman wished 
to adopt, he should have called a cabi- 
net council, and have been certain of 
it before he had taken such a hasty step 
ashe had done. The right hon. gentle- 
man had said, that quite a different system 
was going to be pursued to what was. the 
ground on which the present ministry 
came in; he could assure him, that he had 
no such suspicions, for if he had, no man 
would be more averse to supporting them 
than he would; but if he should be called 
upon to act in any capacity under the pre- 
sent administration, whatever the office 
might be, he should think it his duty 
cheerfully to lend his hand to forward the 
springs of government, and give them 
every assistance in his power. He pro- 
fessed himself a determined enemy to the 
late ruinous system of affairs, and pledged 
himself, that whenever he should see 
things going on wrong, he would first en- 
deavour to set them right, and. if he was 
not successful, then resign, but not before. 
Mr. For rose to explain, that so far 
from its being a struggle for power, he 
had absolutely determined upon resigning 
previously to the death of the marquis, 
and bad communicated those sentiments 
to a noble duke; he had likewise called 
together a council, to take their sense 
upon the subject, and he had well weighed 
the matter before he put it in execution ; 
fur he was aware, that as the public eye 
was upon him, they would look up to him, 
and expect good and sufficient grounds 
for his conduct; he trusted it was in his 
power to give them these grounds; and 
no man would blame him for quitting a 
council in which he must have been a mere 
puppet, for he could as well tell how every 
measure would be carried the moment he 
knew the mover, as he could formerly tell 
how gentlemen would vote on grand poli- 
tical questions in that House. Was such 
a cabinet fit for him to remain in? Could 
he submit to be responsible for measures 
of which he disapproved, and lend his 
name to a system in which he had -no 
share? With respect to the fear of letting 
in the old administration, there was none, 
he said, for that House would not suffer 
it; the people of England would not suffer 
it; indeed no man, he believed, would at- 
tempt it. The House, he hoped, would 
do him the justice to think, that it must 
be some very great, some very material 
differences in politics that could make him 
ih up the place he had the honour to 
» which was not only lucrative, but 
powerful. 


otherwise he was not worth a pin. 
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Mr. Lee said, very few men could sup- 
a that he spoke for the sake of any 
ucre, as he was pursuing quite a different 
art. It was rather astonishing to see men 
olding the office which he did, resign of 
their own accord, but he held it the duty 
of every honest man to resign the moment 
he tound that measures were carrying for- 
ward to which he could not give his as- 
sent. He owed his seat to the patronage 
of the marquis of Rockingham, and he 
was proud to have had such a patron, for 
he was a man of whom every one spoke 
well; he possessed every requisite for the 
office he filled; great talents alone were 
not sufficient for a place like his; the man 
must possess not only a clear head, but 
an upright heart, to do any good; and 
that was a thing he was fearful they had 
not made choice of in the present instance, 
at least he did not believe it. The noble 
earl, to be sure, possessed great talents, 
had some friends, and now was in a path 
to make more; yet he could not wish to 
see him at the head of affairs, for he was 
of too wavering a pai Sagas and there- 
fore he did not pay that attention to his 
promise which he otherwise would do. 
He had heard that the noble earl was 
lately converted, and had become a strong 
advocate for American independence: he 
wished it migit be true, but he had his 
doubts; he had made a general remark 
through life, that when a man attained — 
the age of forty, his mind was made up, 
Now 
the noble earl had uniformly opposed the 
Bill for allowing independence to Ame- 
rica, and, therefore, at his age to alter his 
mind, must appear to answer particular 
purposes, and not from any change that 
had happened from the success of his Ma- 
jesty’s arms; therefore the same political 
motives might occasion another change of 
sentiment, and that was one great reason 
why he did not approve of such a man to 
be at the head of the Treasury. The hon. 
entleman (Mr. W. Pitt) had taken a part 
in the debate, he said, just to hint that he 
was to have some share in the new arrange- 
ment; he was confident that he would be 
an honour to any place they could put 
him in; but his experience of life was not 
sufficient for him to judge properly of 
some great political questions. He had 
heard several gentlemen complain of the 
dissension that had taken place, but he 
had not heard one person step forward to 
say that the earl of Shelburne was a fit 
and proper person for the high office he 
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held; if there waa any such person, he 
wished to see him. For his own part, he 
by no means thought him a fit person, and 
therefore freely declared it; his reasons 
for thinking so were, because he had not 
the voice of the people with him, which 
-the marquis‘of Rockingham had; and 
therefore a person of similar sentiment to 
the marquis most certainly ought to suc- 
ceed him. | 

Mr. Foz, in answer to Mr. Pitt, wherein 
he asked how he came to accept of lord 
Shelburne as a colleague? said, he ac- 
cepted to act with him and the Lord Chan- 
cellor, though he knew both their senti- 
ments differed from his, as he wished to 
have an administration on as broad a basis 
98 possible. . 

gi. Edward Dering said, he thought 
_ the late secretary to blame for retiring se 
hastily ; that however he did not affect to 
be a warm admirer of his; on'the cone 
trary, he never had much liked his poli- 
tical conduct. Where he took an attach- 
ment once, he was not apt to change it 
withaut good cause; thus having formed 
a good opinion of the administration ante- 
cedent to that of Mr. Fox, he still retained 
a predilection for the members of it, and 
he wished to have supported them and 
kept them in office. Nay, so zealous a 
friend was he, that where he attached him- 
self politically, he would go the length of 
supporting ministers at all hazards, of 
whose talents and integrity he had a good 
opinion. He said, he was past forty-two, 
when be attached himself to the noble lord 
in the blue ribbon and his friends, and he 
_ had already declared he felt.as great a par- 
tiality towards that noble lord, and his late 
brother ministers as ever; therefore, the 
learned gentleman’s remark, that a con- 
version after forty.two was not to be de- 
pended on, and that it was never perma- 
nent, was falsified in his own instance. 

Sir Wm. Wake said, he considered the 
Jearned gentleman's declaration, that no 
person had ventured to say a syllable in 
praise of the present first lord of the Trea- 
sury, as achallenge which truth and justice 
compelled him to take up. He declared, 
he had lived with the noble earl, now at 
the head of the Treasury, in habits of great 
friendship and intimacy for a number of 
years, and he should ill discharge his duty 
go his absent friend, if he did not assert in 
the strongest and most unequivocal lan- 
guage, that he never met with a man more 
open and sincere, more uniform and steady, 
or more honest and upright in all bis trans- 
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actions, and throughout the whole of his - 
conduct, than the present first lard of the 
Treasury. 

Mr. Coke then said a few words in vin- 
dication of himself for making the motion, 
and withdrew it.* 


July 10. In the House of Lords, 

The Duke of Richmond rose and said, 
that as he considered that this was the last 
day of their meeting, previous to the pror 
rogation, he could not consent to the quesr 
tion for adjourning, until he should have 
said a few words to their lordships on the 
tate revolution which had taken place in 
his Majesty’s council. The first thing 
that naturally suggested itself to hig mind, 
was that melancholy event by which this 
country had been deprived of one of its 
brightest ornaments; and had received a 
blow, which, he was afraid, it would never 
be able to recover: the noble marquis, of 
whose lamented death he was speaking, 
was the bond of union which kept all-par- 
ties connected; he it was whe cemented 
all descriptions of men, and preserved una- 
nimity in council; sorry he was to say, 
that with him that unanimity was dissolved, 
and with him that happy union, from 
which this country might have derived 
hopes of seeing more prosperous days. 
The extinction of unanimity hed mani- 
fested itself by the separation from the 
cabinet of two of the greatest persons who 
sat in it: of one of them (Mr. Fox), it 


* The following is a List of the Shelburne 
Administration : 
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Lord Grantham, Thomas Townshend, esq. 
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Lord Thurlow, Lord Chancellor, __ 
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Duke of Grafton, Lord Privy Seal. 
Duke of Richmond, Master-General of the 
Ordnance. 
Lord Ashburton, Chancellor of the Duchy 
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Sir George Yonge, Secretary at War. 
Henry Dundas, esq. (afterwards lord Mel- 
ville), Treasurer of the Navy. 
Colonel Barré, Paymaster of the Forces. 
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Rd. Pepper Arden, esq., Solicitor-General. 
Earl Temple, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 
Hon. William Wyndham Grenville, (after- 
wards lord Grenville), Secretary to do. " 
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would ill become him to speak in that 
strain of panegyric, which was so justly 
due to his abilities; his near relation to 
him pointed out the propriety of silence 
on that subject; but from that silence he 
wished their lordships would collect his 
sentiments of the person alluded to. The 
other minister who had withdrawn himself 
from the cabinet, was a noble lord (John 
Cavendish ), whose integrity and character 
would adorn any station in life; and it was 
to him cause of the deepest concern, 
that two such men should have thought 
it incompatible with their principles, to 
assist with their advice the other servants 
of his Majesty. It was now proper for 
bim to state his reasons for not having 
followed the example of these two very 
respectable persons. There had been laid 
down certain principles, which he con- 
ceived to have been the basis of the ad- 
ministration, that was formed upon the 
ruins of that which had been overturned, 
in a great measure, by the great powers 
of one of the two characters he had al- 
luded to. He hed not-hitherto observed, 
and he had been watchful on that head, 
the least deviation from any one of these 
fundamental principles; as long, there- 
fore, as he should find, that by these prin- 
ciples the noble Jord near him, now at the 
head of the Treasury, should conduct the 
measures of his administration, so long he 
should conceive it to be his duty to give 
him every support in his power; but the 
moment he should discover in him an in- 
tention to abandon those principles, from 
that moment he would stand foremost in 
the most determined opposition to his go- 
vernment. 

The first of these great principles was 
the “independence of America.” The 
new administration had come in upon this 
express ground, that peace with America 
was to be obtained at any rate ; that is to 
say in plain English, that the independ- 
ence of America should not stand in the 
way of so desirable an object as peace 
with that country; it was not intended 
that this country should submit to any 
humiliating terms; but peace was to be 
obtained at any rate. m this prin- 
crple he lad not as yet perceived the least 
deviation; and consequently he saw no 
reason why he should withdraw himself 
from councils, which, he conceived, were 
governed by the letter and spirit of the 
original stipulation of the cabinet with the 
King. And here his prace felt it incum- 
bent on him to declare, that his Majesty 


had performed, with a religious scrupwe 
losity, all that he had promised ; and had 
not once manifested the lenst symptont 
of a desire to deviate from his stipulations. 
His grace was thoroughly satisfied that no 
change was intended by his Majesty to be 
made in the cabinet formed at the down- 
fall of the late ministry ; and he verily be- 
lieved that no change would have been 
made, if the fatal event to which he had 


already alluded had not made it necessary. 


“That a ee of reform should be 
adopted in all the departments under the 


_ Crown,’ was another stipulation on thé 
j part of the ministry: some steps had al- 


ready been taken to carry this system into 
effect: but though he thought as respect 
fully of the different Bills that had been 
brought into parliament for that purpose, 
as any noble lord, he must at the same 
time say, that they fellso far short of what 
remained still to be done, that with the 
noble lord near him (lord Shelburne) he 
must look upon them rather as a begins 
ning, than the completion of that great 
work of reformation, for which the minis« 


‘try stood committed ;-and therefore he 


should expect that the noble lord would 
carry on the spirit of reform with vigour; 
and that he would make it, as he stood 
bound that it should, pervade every de-~ 
partment of the state. 

«© The influence of the crown in pare 
liament was to be diminished ;’’ this 
was another’ great principle oe which 
the administration was formed, and the 
nation saw how necessary such a measure 
was at this particular period ; constituted 
as the House of Commons was at present, 
and had been for sume ages past, it would 
really be a mockery, and a libel rds truths 
and common sense, to call it a fair repre- 
sentation of the people: he himsclf had 
two years ago brought a Bill into that 
House fer rendering more equal the re- 
presentation of the people. Whether such 
a regulation might be adopted or not, he 
could not say; but he was convinced that 
the nation at large called for, and looked 
for some regulation that should rescue the 
House of Commons from the obloquy 
under which it laboured in its present 
constitution. 

These were the great outlines of the 
plans, which ministry stood committed to 
themselves, and to the public, to carry 
into execution. Peace with America was 
certainly the most pressing object at pre- 
sent; ahd he firmly believed it to be the 
object wearest the of all his Majess 
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ty’s ministers; various might be the means 
of attaining this great point; but though 
there might be a difference of opinion as 
to the means, he was satisfied that they 
were all united as to the end. The ses- 
sion was now drawn to its conclusion, and 
nothing of course could be now done b 
parliament relative to America; but this 
much he must declare, that it was his firm 
opinion, that this country could not be 
safe, if before the end of the next session 
an act should not pass, to declare Ame- 
rica independent. ‘These were his general 
principles; and as long as he should find 
that the noble lord near him adhered to 
them, he might be sure of his support: he 
really had no distrust of the noble lord’s 
intentions; but as a Whig, of which de- 
scription of men his grace professed him- 
self to be, he held it to be his duty, and 
that of the parliament, to keep a watchful 
eye upon ministers, and not to suffer a 
single act of theirs to pass over unexa- 
mined. 

The Earl of Shelburne returned his 
thanks to the noble duke for the good 
opinion which he was pleased to entertain 
of him, and which he trusted he should 
never give him cause to alter or retract: 
it was from his measures, not from his 
promises, that he expected to derive 
support; and if they should not be found 
to deserve it, he would not repine at not 
finding it. He lamented as much as any 
man the loss of the noble marquis; he 
lamented also the loss the cabinet must 
sustain by the retreat of two most respect- 
able personages indeed ; the one by the 
uncommon splendour of abilities; the 
other by his unimpeached integrity and 
chastity of character: but still he would 
not think so ill of the other eight minis- 
ters who remained in the council, as to 
suppose that they were not as attached to 
principle, and as zealous in thé support of 
it, as those two gentlemen, and conse- 

uently that the public might rest satisfied, 
that while they continued in office there 
could be no departure from those great 
principles which had formed the basis of 
their administration. And here his lord- 
ship thought it necessary to observe, that 
he was bound to these principles, only 
because he thought them just and expe- 
dient: for he did not go into the cabinet 
as the avowed supporter of any man, or 
body of men: he had taken a share in 
the administration of the country, merely, 
as a member of the community, who had 
been chosen for that purpose by his sove- 
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reign; he stood not committed to any 
man; and, though it had been insinuated 
that he had fomented divisions for the 
purpose of creating an opportunity to 
gratify his own ambition, he would thus 
publicly declare, that he had sacrificed 
the very situation he now held to his 
desire of preserving harmony and unani- 
mity in the coungil; and though the office 
of first Jord of the Treasury was most cer- 
tainly within his grasp when the first ar- 
rangements were forming, he sacrificed 
that object, which appeared to be so de- 
sirable to others, and joined the rest of 
his Majesty’s new ministers in soliciting 
and pressing the noble marquis, now no 
more, to accept of that smiployeneut. It 
was true, indeed, that his principles dif- 
fered in some respects from those of some 
of his then colleagues; but when they 
aera consistency, it was but fair that 

e should stand upon his consistency as 
firmly as they did upon theirs; and it 
would have been very singular indeed, if 
he should have given up to them all those 
constitutional ideas, which for seventeen 
years he had imbibed from his master in 
politics, the Jate earl of Chatham; that 
noble earl had always declared, that this 
country ought not to be governed by any 
party or faction; that if it was to be so 
governed, the constitution must neces- 
sarily expire; with these principles he 
had always acted; they were net newly 
taken up for ambitious purposes; their 
lordships might recollect a particular ex- 
pression that he had used some time ago, 
when speaking of party, he declared that 
he never would consent that the * ki 
of England should be a king of the Mah- 
rattas,”’ among whom it was a custom for 
a certain number of great lords to elect 
a peshaw, who was the creature of an 
aristocracy, and was vested with the ple- 
nitude of power, while. the king was, in 
fact, nothing more than a royal pageant, 
or puppet. 

These being his principles, it was natu- 
ral for him to stand up for the prerogative 
of the crown, and insist upon the King’s 
right to appoint his own servants. If the 
power which others wished to assume, of 
vesting in the cabinet the right of appoint- 
ing to all places, and filling up all vacan- 
cies, should once be established, the King 
must then resemble the king of the Miah- 
rattas, who had nothing of sovereignty 
but the name: in that case the monarchi- 
cal part of the constitution would be ab- 
sorbed by the aristocracy, and the oo 
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constitution of England would be no more. 
Jt was his adherence to these principles 
that had drawn upon him some recent 
attacks, and fastened upon him the impu- 
tation of designs which he had never har- 
boured: that it was nothing but this ad- 
herence to consistency that had caused 
the late separation in the cabinet, he 
would ap to the members of that 
cabinet ; for though much had since been 
insinuated relative to the business of 
America, yet those ministers could all 
vouch, that in the cabinet no reason of 
that nature or complexion had been as- 
signed for the late resignations, nor had 
been even hinted in that quarter, where, 
upon a resignation, there resided a right 
to demand the reasons for quitting the 
service of the crown. 

I¢€ had been insinuated, that he had 
changed his opinion relative to the inde- 
pendence of America. But this was not 
the fact; his opinion on that subject was 
still the same that it had ever been; he 
had declared it often, and he would repeat 
it now in the.most public and explicit 
manner: it had ever been his opinion, 
that the independence of America would 
be a dreadful blow to the greatness of this 
country; and that when it should be 
established, the sun of England might be 
said to have set: he had therefore always 
Jaboured to prevent so fatal a misfortune 
from befallnng his country ; he had used 
every effort in public and in private, in 
Eagiand and out of it, to guard it from so 
dreadful a disaster: but now the fatal 
necessity of seeing it fall upon us appeared 
m full view: and to necessity he might be 
obliged to give way, but to nothing short 
of necessity would he give way on that 
head; and when he should have done it, 
he would confess that the greatest misfor- 
tune had arrived that had ever fallen upon 
Great Britain. But while he felt. the ne- 
cessity of giving way to unavoidable mis- 
fortunes, he was free to say, that it was 
his firm opinion the paar | event had 
been hastened, by the rash and precipitate 
advice that had been so frequently given 
by some people, some years ago, to ac- 
knowledge an independence, which then 

ight have been destroyed in the bud. It 
been insinuated elsewhere, that had 
his principles been known relative to 
American independence, the people of 
America would be backward to treat with 
him for peace; but he had learned suffi- 
cient by the information he received 
during the last two months that he was 
[ VOL. XXII. } 
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Secretary of State, and since, that there 
was no man with whom the Americans 
would more willingly treat than with him- 
self. As to the steps that had been 
already taken towards a peace with Ame- 
rica, his lordship entreated their lordships 
would give him credit when he assured 
them that the principle laid down relative 
to peace with America at any rate, and 
which had been so correctly stated by the 
noble duke, had not in the smallest de- 
gree been departed from: the dispatches 
upon that subject must remain secret for 
the present ; but the day would come when 
the publication of them could not be at- 
tended with any injury to the publie: to 
that day he looked with an earnest anxiety; 
he trusted it was not far distant ; he hoped 
he should be able to Jay them upon the 
table of both Houses early im the ensuing 
session; when he was convinced, their 
lordships and the public would be satisfied 
that the insinuations thrown out, relative 
to a change of system in America, were 
totally without foundation. 

The language of despondency, which 
had been so often held, had never, in his 
opinion, been productive of any good; he 
would have the world know, that though 
this country should have received a fatal 
blow by the independence of America, 
still there was a determination to improve 
every opportunity, and to make the most 
vigorous exertions to prevent the court of 
France from being in a situation to dictate 
the terms of peace; the sun of: England 
would set with the loss of America; but 
it was his resolution to improve the twi- 
light, and to prepare for the rising of Eng- 
Jand’s sun again, and he hoped she would 
see many, many more happy days. : 

The noble duke had done justice to the 
character of the common master whom 
they both served. His Majesty had not 
only performed all that he had promised, 
but he had done a grcat dcal more than 
he had promised, when it was in his power 
to have evaded the performance of that 
which he had promised; and this he could 
say with truth, that a prince more disposed 
to comply with the wishes of his people, he 
believed, never sat upon the British throne. 
As to his future measures, he would trust 
to the propriety of them for support, end 
should look for it only inasmuch as they 
should be found to deserve it: he never 
had, and never would, look to men ; it was 
to measutes only he had always attended ; 
and he wished that their lordships would 
dea] by him just in the same manger. 
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He found, by the great eagerness that 
some men had expressed to be at the-head 
ofthe Treasury, that with them the Trea- 
sury appeared to be an engine, withgut 
which gdministration could not be sup- 
orted. Upon all subjects af reform, he 
Pad heard men say, ‘** the patronage of 
the Treasury must be preserved, or the 
House of Commons can never be ma- 
naged.’”? Now, for his part, he had never 
thought the Treasury necessary,to the 
management of the House of Commons, 
and he was determined to try which of the 
two opinions was well founded, He had 
been often told by a learned lord, who 
had once adorned the woolsack, that for 
the respect and reputation he had acquired 
while he was chancellor, he was indebted 
to the impartial distributiqn of the church 
patronage, which the constitution had 
vested in the great seal. His lardship was 
resolved to distribute the patronage of the 
Treasury, just as the learned lord had 
distributed that of the church; the men 
of worth, and of pretensions from merit 
and birth, should indiscriminately receive 
their share; and he hoped that the conse- 
quence would prove to the world, that a 
corrupt distribution of Treasury patronage 
in the House of Commons, was not at all 
necessary to the support of gqvernment. 
There remained fos him to say a ward 
or two relative to the pension, which had 
been the subject of a debate elsewhere ; 
he certainly, a3 one of his Majesty's mi- 
nisters, had advised the King ta grant it; 
but he could assure their lordships that 
the idea of the pension had not originated 
with him: the proposition came fram the 
noble marquis, now no more; gnd he was 
happy to have in his possession that noble 


lord’s letter on the subject, in which he 


proposed the pension as a compensation 
to the gentleman upon whom the pension 
was to be settled, for having given up his 
pretensions to the Pay-office: and he 
thought their lordships ought not to deem 
the provision either incquitate ar too great, 
for a gentleman who had for twenty years 
been avipped of those emaluments which 
he must have derived from his professian : 
that gentleman himself objected to 9 pen- 
sion; he wished rather for some provisign 
in the line of his profession; but had at 
last given way to the desires of the noble 
marquis, and consented to accept of a 
pension, not equal to more than half the 
income which he must have derived from 
that rank in the army to which he should 
by this time have been raised. 
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The Duke of Richwond rose to explain; 
when he called himself @ Whig, he cour 
ceived himself to be gne of that bady of 
men, wha, acting upon Revolytion prin- 
ciples, and professing themselves friendg 
to the liberties of the people, must always 
be backed by the countenance and guppors 
of the people: if this was a party, hig 
grace confessed that he would always re- 
joice to see the country goveraed by such 
a party. As tathe independence of Amer 
rica, he thaught it, as well as the noble 
lord near him, ga very great misfortune 
to attempt to keep America dependent 
to the kingdom; but he thought it wauld 
be aq atill greater misfortune against hee 
own will; and he thought the mast absurd 
and extravagant way that could passibly 
enter the head of a madman, was to endea- 
your to bring America to a dependence 
upon thig country, by putting the people 
of it aut of the protection of the laws; 
for where there was no protection, thera 
could be no allegiance. | 

The Earl of Shelburne said, if a Whig 
was a man who gctcd upon Revolution 
principles, and wag a friend to the consti- 
tution and tq the liberties af the people, 
he would be preud to cajl himself a Whig; 
men of that description must necessarily 
be supported by the people; and such men. - 
aught of squrse ta govern the country, 
becauge in the handg of such mea the con- 
stitution would ever be held sacred, Ag, 
to the American war, he had ever been ag 
gteat an enemy to it as the noble duke; 
he had always contended, that it was uns 
just in its principle, because it militated 
against that great maxim of our caonstitu-, 
tion, which declares, that English subjects, 
in whatsoever quarter of the globe, had a 
right to the benefit of the British consti- 
tution, the most boasted and peculiar fran- 
chise of which was to be governed by thoge 
laws only, which they themselves had 
enacted either in person, or by their repre- 
sentatives. That war was now at an end; 
no minister could, if he were mad enaugh 
to desire it, prosecute it any longer; the 
reaolutiong of parliament, and the general 
sense of the ngtion, were against it; and 
here his lordship thought it proper ta de- 
clare, in order to quict the alarms that had 
heen industriously raised in the mindg of 
men, that nothing was farther from hig 
intention than to renew the war in Ame- 
rica; the sword was sheathed, never to be 
drawn there again. 


July 1]. Inthe House of Commons, 
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Général Sinith tnovéd for leave to brig | was kept back so tong, that as the King 


up a report from the Secret Committee 
on the judicature of Bengal, and having 
obtained leave, he taid the report upon 
the table. He then stdted to the House, 
that he had in his hand a letter from str 
Elijah Impey, the contents of which, the 
committee had that morning expressed a 
desire to have communicated to the 
House; in comptrance with theit desire, 
he would therefore read it. The general 
did so, and it appeared by it that sir 
Elijah Inmpey informed his correspondent, 
that he had aecepted of a place under the 
governor general and council of Bengal ; 
but that, though he had agreed to dis- 
charge all the duties of it, he had refused 
to accept of any salary, until He should 
first havé consulted the Lord Chancellor 
ef England, and obtain his approba- 
tion. | 
Mr. Dempster was of opinion, that this 
part of sir Elijah’s conduct was extrdmely 
proper, and went Ifa great measure to 
do away that offence for which the House 
had addressed his Majesty to recal him: 
it was clear from the letter which had just 
been read, that sir Elijah having refused 
to take any salary, he could not be thought 
to be under any influence from the place ; 
and therefore he would move, that an 
humble Address be presented to his Ma- 
jesty to suspend the order for the recal 
of sir Ehjah Impey. 

General Sméth opposed the motion: he 
said # was completely immaterial, whe- 
ther the judge had, or had not, taken a 
salary; it was not the taking a salary that 
constituted his offence, and consequently 
the not taking it, could not do away the 
offence. That House had addressed the 
crown to recal him, because he had ac- 
cepted a place, in open violation of @ po- 
sitive act of parliamént, to which Act 
sir Elijah himself had given his consent, 
in its progress through the House of Com- 
fhons. 

Commmottore Johnstone gave it freely as 


. his opinion, that the Select Committee 


head atted throughout in a very partial 
mammer; they had always shewn a degree 
of pleasure in hunting out and receiving 
every species of evidence, either vivd 
tocé, or written, that hart a tendency to 
eriminate ; but they had always proceed- 
éd with apparent unwillingness, when 
there was a question of obtaining evi- 
dence that might exculpate: of this, the 
step which the hon. general had that day 
takeix was a striking proof: for this letter 


t 


| 


was jast then coming down to parliament, 
there was not time to have the Address 
that had been moved carried this session : 
from the whole he was ted to suspect, that 
under: the appearance of public good, 
some persons concetned in the Select 
Committee were pursuing their own pri- 
vate views. 

Geheral Smith said he would take 4 
lesson from the hon. member, and not 
suffer himself to be hurried away by pas- 
sion, lest in that passion, he should, like 
the hon. gentleman, say something that 
had been better unsaid, and that should 
be found totally without foundation: he 
then entered into a defence of his con- 
duct, declaring that he had not been actu-. 
ated by any other than the purest motives, 
and for the public good. 

Mr. Barke observed, that 4s a member 
of the Select Committee, he must, of 
course, come m fof a share in that severe 
reflection which the hon. member who 
had spoken last but one, had thrown. 
upon that committee ; but this could give’ 
Inm very httle concern indeed; because it 
was a matter of the greatest indifference 
to him, what opinion that hon. member 
should entertain of him and his conduct. 
He had now something else to speak of: 
he understood that it had been said some- 
where (in the House of Lords) by some- 
body (lord Shelburne ) that the proposition 
fot givmg a pension of 2,200/. a year te 
colonel Barré, had origmated witin thé 
late marquis of Rockingham, and that it 
was given as a compensation to that gen- | 
tleman, for having given up to him (Mr. 
Burke) his pretensions to the Pay-olfice. 
To this dssertion he must give a direct 
and flat contradiction; and he woald ap- 
peal to the late Chancellor of the Exche- 
quér to support him in that contradic 
tron. Indeed, if the assertion was true, 
it would prove him to be an srrant fool; 
for such a bargain could be made only by 
afool. The ordinary salary ‘of the Pay- 
office was just 3,0G0/. a-year; but as the 
great emoluments of the office were to 
be directed into another channel, the sa- 
lary was to be made to him 4,000/. 
a-year: now it must be a very curious 
bargain, to give a pension of 3,200/. a-year, 
in order to obtain the difference that 
would, after this decrease to 4,000/. subs 
sist between the Treasury of the Navy 
and the Pay-otfice: it surely would have 
been better for him, when such a pension 
was afloat, to have got it for himself. 
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‘The fact was, that it was a sacrifice to 


unanimity, and it could not be any thing 
else, as the hon. member who had obtain- 
ed the pension, had never been in habits 
of intimacy with the noble marquis; and, 
indeed, it seemed as if the hon. member 
had never considered it as an original pro- 
position from the noble marquis, as he had 
never been at his Jevee to thank him for 
it. Mr. Burke was proceeding, but hear- 
ing the guns firing, to announce the ar- 
rival of his Majesty, he sat down. | 
Lord John Cavendish said that if he had 
known he should have been appealed to 
on this subject, he would have endea- 
voured to refresh his memory, and re- 
collect the particulars of the circumstance 
in question: all he could say at present 
was, that he never understood that the 
proposition for making the provision of 
3,200/. a year for colonel Barré had come 
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ministers. When, thesefore, I find three 
such gross falsehoods ascribed by the 
newspapers to that noble lord, I must 
look upon them as infamous libels upon 
his character; and therefore I shall pay 
no more attention to them. Mr. Fox was 
here interrupted by a knocking at the 
door; it was the usher of the Black Rod, 
who, coming into the body of the House, 
delivered his Majesty’s commands for the 
Commons to attend him in the House of 
Peers. Mr. Burke was rising to speak, 
while the Black Rod was in the House; 
but the Speaker called him to order; and 
having heard the Message, went up with 
the otlier members to attend his Majesty. 


July 11. In the House of Lords, 

The Earl of Derby requested that their 
lordships would favour him with their at- 
tention for a minute: he said, he under- 


from the marquis of Rockingham ; this | stood from the public prints, and also from 
much he was sure of, that it was not the ' private conversation with some friends, 


price of the resignation of that gentle- 
man’s pretensions to the Pay-office. 

Mr. Fux requested his hon. friend would 
not give himself any concern about the 
asscrtion alluded to; and ironically ob- 
served that he was sure that it was falsely 


attributed, in the ne«spapers, to the no- 


ble earl, by whom it was said it had been 
made; and as there were three gross 


' falsehoods in the accounts given in the 


papers, of what was said to have fallen 
trom that noble lord in another place, he 
must naturally look upon these accounts 
as infamous fabrications, containing a libel 


.upon that noble lord, and upon truth; 


that noble lord certainly never could have 
made the assertions attributed to him, be- 
cause, he must have known that they 
could not be founded in truth. The as- 
sertion relative to the pension could not 
be true; for he himself had heard the 
marquis of Rockingliam say, that the pro- 
position did not originate with him; there 
was another false assertion in these pa- 
pers, which was, that the late noble Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had quitted the 
cabinet, only from his natural dislike to 
business, and love of retirement; there 
was a third assertion, just as true, said 


' Mr. Fox, as the others, that I had not 


assigned any other reason for quitting 
the cabinet, than the promotion of a 
certain lord to the Board of Treasury ; 
the noble lord in question certainly could 
not have made this assertion, because he 
knew that many other reasons had been 
assigned by me to his Majesty’s cabinet 


en ca el lr en ene 


that a noble earl in that House had di- 
rectly and positively affirmed, ** that he 
knew no reason on God's earth for the 
secession .of a late right hon. secretar 

(Mr. Fox) from his Majesty’s council, 
than this single one, that his Majesty 
had been pleased to apron that noble 
earl to the situation of first lord of the 
Treasury ;’ he begged leave to inform 
their lordships, having authority so to do 
from the right hon. gentleman concerned, 
that this assertion, provided any such had 
been made by the noble earl, was not 
founded in fact ; but on the contrary, was - 
nothing more nor less than a direct devia- 
tion from the truth. He called upon the 
noble earl to stand forward and avow the 
assertion; and appealed to the other mem- 
bers of his Majesty’s cabinet then present, 
to Jay their hands upon theif hearts, and 
say whether or not they did not know of 
another cause for the secession of the 
right hon. Secretary; and whether or not 
that cause did not consist in a confirmed 
difference of sentiments between the right 
hon. Secretary and a noble earl, now first 
lord of the Treasury, respecting funda- 
mental points of the utmost political mag- 

nitude. 

The Earl of Shelburne disavowed the 
fact of ever having directly affirmed that 
no other cause existed for the secession 
of the right hon. Secretary, but his own 
appointment to the first seat at the Trea- 
sury Board. He made no such assertion; 
but he had certainly said, that ** in his opi- 
nion” that was the cause, and the exclu- 
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sive cause; but he had not asserted it as 
a fact. 

The Duke of Richmond said, he cer- 
tainly considered it, after what had fallen | 
from the noble earl who spoke first, as an 
act of justice due to the right hon, gen- 
tleman alluded to, to declare that he un- 
doubtedly differed in opinion from some 
other members of his Majesty’s council, 
on subjects of the utmost importance ; 
and that the right hon. gentleman had 
openly avowed his intention to resign, on 
account of that difference, previous to 
the death of the marquis of Rockingham. 

Viscount K said, that he also felt 
himself under the same obligation to do 
justice to his right hon. relation; and 
then ted the fact as stated by the 
duke of Richmond, and contried the 

declaration that there was a difference of! 
sentiment between his right hon. relation | 
and the noble lord at the head of the 
Treasury ; and that the former had apenly | 
and positively declared in the cabinet, in 
consequence of finding himself in a mi- 
nority on the question which constituted . 
the object of the subsisting difference, 
that he would resign -his situation; and 
that, too, at a time when the health of 
the marquis of Rockingham was in a flat- 
tering condition, so as to make the event 
which was thought to give rise to the 
contest for power, not at all to be appre- 


hended. ; | 

The King’s Speech at the Close of the 
Sesston.|] Immediately after this conver- 
sation, his Majesty entered the House, 
and being seated on the throne, the Com- 
mons were sent for. The Speaker, at- 
tended by the Commons, came to the 
bar, whén the Speaker, on presenting the | 


Bill for paying off the debt on the Civil ° 


List, addressed his Majesty to the tolluw- 
log effect : 

‘© That his Majesty’s faithful Commons | 
had in consequence of his royal Message, : 
taken some steps to establish a plan of 
ceconomy, which his Majesty had recom- | 
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strengthen the connection between that 
kingdom and Great Biitain. ‘hat, in 
order to preserve the purity of the iegis- 
lature, they had passed such laws as would 
secure both the electors and tie ciccted, 
from the imputation of being under any 
undue or improper influence. He con- 
cluded, by observing that as his Majesty’s 
faithful Commons had ‘most cheerfully 
submitted to those bu:dens, which the 
necessities of the times had called for, so 
they trusted that his Majesty would make | 
the most of the preat fcrce put into his 
hands for the purpose of supporting the° 
rights and interests of his people, and re- 
storing to them the blessings ot, peace.” 

The royal assent being then given to 
five public Bills, his Majesty closed the 
Session with the following Speech to both 
Houses : 

‘© My Lords and Gentlemen; 

“ The unwearied assiduity with which 
vou have persevered in the discharge of 
your duty in parliament, during so long 


_ a session, bears the most honourable testi- 


mony to your zeal and industry in the — 
service of the public; for which you have 
provided with the clearest discernment of 
Its true interests ; anxiously opening every 
channel for the’ return of peace; and fur 
nishing with no less vigilance the means 
of carrying on the war, if that measure 
should be unavoidable. 

_ & The extensive powers with which I 
find myself invested to treat for reconci- 
liation and amity with the colonies which 
have taken arms in North America, I shall 


continue to employ in the manner most 


conducive to the attainment of those ob- 
jects, and with an earnestness suitable to 
their importance. 

‘© The zeal which my subjects in Ire- 
land have expressed for the public service, 
shows that the liberality of your proceed- 


. ing towards them is felt there as it ought; 


aud has engaged their affections, equally 
with their duty and interest, in the com- 
mon cause. . 

«© The diligence and ardour, with which 


mended to his Commons to adopt, inevery you have entered upon the consideration . 
branch of the public expenditure. That of the British interests in the East Indies, 
they had not been satisfied with making a: are worthy of your wisdom, justice, and 

rovision for the debt on his Majesty’s humanity. To protect the persons and 
Civil List, put had also eatublished such | fortunes of millions in those distant re- 
regulations as would prevent it from run- gions, and to combine our prosperity with 
ning into arrear in future. That they | their happiness, are objects which amply 


had taken into their consideration the jea- | repay the utmost labour and exertion. 


lousies and iad peti of the people of 
Ireland; and taken such measures as 


«6 Gentlemen of the House of Commons; 
‘© I return you my particular thanks for 


Urey had reason to hope would tend to | the very liberal supplies which you have 
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granted with so miuch chéerfulfiess and 
zeal fur the service of the curtent year. 
I. reflect with extreme regrét upon the 
heavy expénce which the citéutnésrancés 
of public affairs unavoidably call fot. It 
shall be my éaré to husband yout means 
to the best advantage, and, as far ds de- 
pends on me, to apply that &cotomy 
which I have endeavoured to set on foot 
in my civil establishménf, to those mioré 
eXtensive branches of public expenditure ; 
ia which still moré important advantages 
rAdy be expected. 
‘¢ My Lords and Gentlemén; 

* The important successes, which, th- 
der the favour 6f Divine Providence, thé 
valour of my fleet ih the West Indies hath 
Obtaified, ptomise a favourable issue to 
our operations in that quarter. The events 
of war in the East Indies have also been 
prosperous. Nothing however ecah be 
more repugnant to my feelings than the 
léng continuance df sé complicated & war. 

‘* My ardent desiré of péacé has in- 
duced me to take every mensure which 


promised thre speediést actomplishtment of 


thy wishes; and I will continue to exert 
rity best endeavours for that putpose. But 
if, for want of a corresponding disposition 
in out enemies, I should be disappointed 
in the hope I entertain of & speedy termi- 
nation of the calamities of war, I er on 
the spirit, affection, and unanimity of my 
parliament and people to support the ho- 
nour of my crown, and the interests of m 

kingdoms; not doubting that the blessing 
of heaven, which [ devoutly implore upon 
our arms, employed a8 they are in our 
- just and necessary defence, will enable 


she to obtain fair and teasonable terms of 


pacification. The most triumphant career 
of victory Would not excite me to aim at 
more; and EF have the satisfaction to be 
able to add, that F seé no reason which 
‘Should inducé me to think of atcepting 
léss,”? 


The Parliament was then prorogued to 
the 3rd of September. it was atterwards 
further prorogued to the 26th of No- 
vember. 

THIRD SESSION 
oF THE 
FIFTEENTH PARLIAMENT 
oF 
GREAT BRITAIN. 
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sion.*} Dédembet 5: Both Housés met 
on the 26th of November, and adjoarned 
to this day, when his Majesty opened the 
Session with thé following Speech : 

“« My Lords and Gentlemen ; 
«© Since the close of the last session, I 


sorig we 


* « The shoft space of time that intervéned 
bétween the death of the matqnis of Rock- 
Hace and the prorngation of parliament, 
afforded no opportunity of discoveri ng in what 
manner the House of Commons stood affect- 
ed towards the changes that had taken place 
in the administration of public affairs, in con- 
s€quenhcé of the former event. The weight of 
thé new minister ini that assémbty, either 
from political connection, from private friend- 
ships, of public favour, was known to be very 
inconsiderable; gnd the sup which he 
might othefwise have derived the power 
of the crown, was likely to be much reduced 
by the operation of the Bill of Reform, and 
by the steady attachment of most of those 


members who either owed their seats to the 


influence of govérnment, or were led by a 
sort of principle to give a gencral support to 
administration, ander the auspices of a noble 
lord, one of his predecessors in office. The 
recess of parliament was therefore considered 
as @ circumstance highly favourable to the 
minister, and was doubtless employed in en- 
deavouring to form such alliances amongst 
the parties out of power as might ensure 
some degree of strength and permanence to 
his administration. 

“ A re-union of the Whigs was the favourite 
expectation of the public, and anxiously look 
ed for by those who equally dreaded the re- 
vival of the old system, and thé mischiefs of 
a weak and unsettled government. It does 
not, however, appear that any advances were 
made towards effecting such an accommoda- 
tion; to which there appear, indeed, to have 
been insuperable difficulties, from the indus- 
try with which the friends of each party la- 
bouréd to throw the blame both of the schism 
and fatlure on the other. | 

“On the part of those who had retired from 
the service of government, it was urged, that 
as the appointment of the earl of Shelburne 
to the highest office in administration was 
oné of the principal causes of the division 
that ensued, so it continucd to be the chicf 
obstacle toa ré-union. It was indeed absurd 
to expect, fhat his complaisance to his ene- 
Mies should carty him so far as to enter into 
& treaty, of which he was himself to be thé 


, fitst sacrifice: and it was not more reason- 
‘able, they said, to suppose, that those wha 
‘continued to act with him, how much soever 


they might disapprove of his principles, or 
censuré the measures hé was carrying on, (a 
conduct which some of thetn did not scruplé 
to ptrtsue) wotld be willing to descend from 
Situations iff which, by the removal of their 
formber friends, they stodd as principals, is 
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have employed wy whole time in that care 
and attention which the important and 
critical conjuncture of pyblic affairs re- 
quired of me. 

<< J Jost no time in giving the necessary 
orders to prohibit the further prosecution 
of offensive war upon the contjnent of 
North America. Adopting, ag my incli- 
pation will always lead me to do, with 
decision and effect, whatever I callect ta 
be the sense of my parligment and my 
people; I have pointed all my views and 


order to act subordinate parts again in con- 
junction with them. ; 

“Vhese insinuations were ecombated, on 
the other side, by studiously representing the 
cause of dissention to have been a mere per- 
sonal contest for power; and by charging 
their opponents with holding opinigns of a 
dangerous nature, trenching op the most un- 
acaba prerogative of the crown, that of 
choosing Its own ministers, and consequently 
having a direct tendency to subvert the con- 
stitution. 

- “ But whatever weight may be allowed to 
these charges or surmises, it was general] 
agreed, that, though the parties themselves 
had been ever g0 well disposed tawards an 
accommodation, yet, the countenance and ap- 
pecans of the court would hardly have 

een lent to a measure so diametrically oppo- 
site in its principle to that favourite system of 
politics, which had the disunion of all party 
connections for its basis. In opposition to 
this system, after along and arduous struggle, 
by no mean exertion of abilitics, and by the 
concurrence of many important events, the 
late administration had arrived gt g kind of 
adverse 
submitted to from necessity, 1t could not be 
expected would be suffered to remain, when- 
ever the means of destroying it could be 
found. These, by an unfortunate event, soon 
after offered themselves. The appointment 
of the earl of Shelburne to succeed the mar- 
quis of Rockingham, it was easily foreseen, 
would disgust those individugls of the arty, 
whase principles were the most inflexible and 
obnoxious; and the probability of gaining 
over many others, who might wish to make 
themselves sume amends for the long pro- 
scription they had undergone, by the advan- 
tages of a more accommodating line of con- 
duct, was reckoned on with a confidence that 
proved not ill-tounded. Add to this, that the 
firmness of the party had hitherto stoad the 
trial of defeats and mortifications only; that 
power and emolument will sometimes be re- 
tained on terms and by means through which 
they would not have been sought; and Jastly 
that many of the members, wearied an 
ake old 1n opposition, would naturally feel 

isinclined, from the diminution both of vi- 
gour and prospects, to embark in a fresh con- 
test with the court. 


yosession af power, which being, 
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measyres, a8 well in Eyrope es in North 
America, to an entire and cordial recon- 
ciljation with those calonies. 

‘“¢ Finding it indispensable to the attain- 
ment of this object, J did not hesitate tp 
go the full length of the powerg vested in 
me, and offered to declare them free and 
independent states, by an article to be in- 
serted in the treaty of peace. Provisional 
articles are agreed upon, to take effect 
whenever terms: of peace shall be finally 
settled with the court of I'rance. : 

s In thus admitting their separation 


“ The design appears to have been planned 
with great political sagacity, and the success 
went beyond even what the most sanguine 
hopes could have expected. Not only @ 
change of ministers was cttected, and a cabi- 
net formed mofe ayrecalle to the views of 
the court; but seveyal of thoge whose turmes 
conduct had been marked by extraordinar 
violence were gained over; aud these, ant 4 
satisfied to embrace their new principles with 
all the zeal and eagerness of converts, seemed: 
to regard with an unusual degree of malignit 
that joflexibility of their old colleaguos, whic 

peared no less than a tacit reproach to 
their own conduct. Thus @ decisive blow 
was given to the very existence of the party; 
and which seemed even to preclude all future 
altempts to form a systematic opposition. 

“Such were the obstacles, which, from 
every quarter, appear to have rendered a re- 
union of the Whigs, under the auspices of 
the new ministry, totally impracticable. A - 
coalition with the noble lord who had formerly 
been at the head of his Majesty’s government, 
seemed more feasible, id was certainly tree 
from the mast material objections that lay ta 
the former measure. Overtures accordingly 
are said to have been made by the minister, 
and various terms offered him: but whether 
from a confidence in his own strength, and 
the hope of rising again, on the divisions of 
his adversaries, to the possession of undivided 
power ; or from resentment of former indig- 
nities; or from some change in his polrtical 
sentiments, and a conviction of the impossi- 
bility of serving the public with fidelity on 
the terms proposed, the business fell to the 
ground. 7 

“In the mean time the negociations for a 
general peace were advancing towards a con- 
clusion. On the 23d of November letters 
were sent hy the Secretary of State to the 
lorfi mayor of London and‘ the governors of 
the Bank, acquainting them ‘ fur the infar- 
mation of the public, and_to prevent the mis- 
chiefs asising trom speculations in the funds, 
that the negociations carrying gn at Paris 
were brought so far to a point, as to promise 
a decisive conclusion, either for peace or war, 
before the meeting of parliament, which on 
that account was to be prorogued to the 
5th of December.’ ”—Aanual Register. 
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from the crown of these kingdoms, I have 
' sacrificed every consideration of my own, 
to the wishes and opinion of my people. 
{ make it my humble and earnest prayer 
_ to Almighty God, that Great Britain may 
not feel the evils which might result from 
80 great a dismemberment of the empire ; 
sod. that America may be free from those 
calamities, which have formerly proved in 
the mother country how essential monar- 
chy is to the enjoyment of constitutional 
liberty. Religion—language— interest — 
affectrons may, and I hope will yet prove 
a bond of permanent union between the 
two countries: to this end, neither atten. 
tion nor disposition, on my part, shall be 


wanting. } 

of While I have carefully abstained from 
all offensive operations in America, I have 
directed my whole force by land and sea 
against the other powers at war, with as 
much vigour, as the situation of that force, 
at the commencement of the campaign, 
would permit. [| trust that yau feel the 
advantages resulting from the safety of 
the great branches of our trade. You 
must have seen with pride and satisfaction 
the gallant defence of the governor and 
garrison of Gibraltar; and my fleet, after 
having effected the object of their desti- 
nation, offering battle to the combined 
force of France and Spain on their own 
coasts; those of my kingdoms have re- 
mained at the same time perfectly secure, 
and your domestic tranquillity uninter- 
rupted. This respecable state, under the 
blessing of God, I attribute to the entire 
confidence which subsists between me and 
my people, and to the readiness which has 
been shewn by my subjects in my city of 
London, and in other parts of my king- 
' doms, to stand forth in the general de- 
fence. Some proofs have lately been given 
of public spirit in private men, which 
would do honour to any age, and any 
country. | 


‘‘ Having manifested to the whole world, 


by the most lasting examples, the signal 
spirit and bravery of my people, I con- 
ceived it a moment not unbecoming my 
dignity, and thought it a regard due to 
the lives and .fortunes of such brave and 
gallant subjects, to shew myself ready on 
my part, to embrace fair and honourable 
terms of accommodation with all the 
powers at war. , 

“ T have the satisfaction ‘to acquaint 
you, that negociations to this effect are 
considerably advanced; the result of which, 
as soon ag they are brought to a conclu- 


‘ 
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sion, shall be immediately communicated 
to you. 

‘¢ T have every reason to hope and be- 
lieve, that I shall have it in my power, in 
a very short time, to acquaint you, that 
they have ended in terms of pacification, - 
which, I trust, you will see just cause to 
approve. I rely, however, with perfect 
confidence, in the wisdom of my parlia- 
ment, and the spirit of my people: that, if 
any unforeseen change in the dispositions 
of the belligerent powers should frustrate 
my confident expectations, they will ap- 

rove of the preparations I have thought 
it advisable to make, and be ready to se- 
cond the most vigorous efforts in the far- 
ther prosecution of the war. 

‘¢ Gentlemen of the House of Commons; 

‘‘ ] have endeavoured, by every mea- 


sure in my power, to diminish the burthens 


of my Pcp e. I lost no time in taking the 
moet decided measures for introducing a 
better ceconomy into the expenditure of 
the army. 

‘‘ I have carried into strict execution 
the several reductions in my Civil List ex- 
pences, directed by an Act of the last 
session. I have introduced a further re- 
form into other departments, and sup- 
eet several sinecure places in them. 

have by this means so regulated my esta- 
blishments, that my expence shall not in 
future exceed my income. , 

‘‘ I have ordereil the estimate of the 
Civil List debt, Jaid before you last ses- 
sion, to be completed. The debt proving 
somewhat greater than could be then cor- 
rectly stated, and the proposed redyction 
not immediately taking place, I trust you 
will provide for the deficiency ; securing, 
as before, the re-payment out of my an- 
nual income. 

‘‘ T have ordered enquiry to be made 
into the application of the sum voted in 
support of the American sufferers; and I 
trust that you will agree with me, that a 
due and generous attention ought to be 
shewn towards those, who have relin- 
quished their properties or professions — 
from motives of loyalty to me, or attach- 
ment to the mother country. 

« As it may be necessary to give stabi- 
lity to some regulations by Act of Parlia- 
ment, I have ordered accounts of the se- 
veral establishments, incidental expences, 
fees, and other emuluments of office, to be’ 
laid before you. . Regulations havc already 
taken place in some, which it is my inten- 
tion to extend to all; and which, be-ides 
expediting all business, must produce a 
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very considerable saving, without taking 
from that ample encouragement, which 
ought to be held forth to talents, diligence, 
and integrity, wherever they are to be 
found. 

‘© IT have directed an enquiry to be 
made into whatever regards the landed 
revenue of my crown, as well as the ma- 
nagement of iny woods and forests, that 
both may be made as beneficial as possi- 
ble, and that the latter may furnish a cer- 
tain resource for supplying the navy, our 
great national bulwark, with its first ma- 
terial. | = 
‘« | have directed ap investigation into 

the department of the Mint, that the pu- 
rity of the coin, of so much importance to 
commerce, may be always adhered to; 
that by rendering the difficulty of counter- 
feiting greater, the Jives of numbers may 
be saved, and every needless expence in 
it suppressed. 

“« I must recommend to you an imme- 
diate attention to the great objects of the 
public receipts and expenditure ; and above 
all, to the state of the public debt. Not- 
withstanding the great increase of it during 
the war, it is to be hoped, that such regu- 
lations may still be established—such sa- 
viogs made—and future loans so conduct- 
ed, as to promote the means of its gradual 
redemption, by a fixed course of payment. 
—I must, with particular earnestness, dis- 
tinguish, for your serious consideration, 
that part of the debt which consists of 
navy, ordnance, and victualling bills: the 
enormous discount upon some of these 
bills shews this mude of payment to be a 

most ruinous expedient. ro 

«© | have ordered the several estimates, 
made up as correctly as the present prac- 
tice would admit, to be laid before you. 
Thope that such further corrections, as 
may be necessary, will be made before the 
next year. Itis my desire, that you should 
be apprised of every expence before it is 
incurred, as far as the nature of each ser- 
vice can possibly admit. Matters of ac- 
count can never be made too public. 

«© My Lords and Gentlemen ; 

«¢ The scarcity and consequent high 
price of corn requires your instant inter- 
position. 

«¢ The great excess, to which the crimes 
of thett and robbery have arisen, in many 
instances accompanied with personal vio- 
lence, particularly in the neighbourhood 
of this metropolis, bas called of Jate for a 
strict and severe execution of the laws. 
It were much to be wished that these 
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crimes could be prevented in their in« 
fancy, by correcting the vices become 
prevalent in a most alarming degree. 

‘¢ The liberal principles adopted by you 
concerning the rights and the commerce | 
of Ireland, have done you the highest ho- 
nour, and will, I trust, increase that har- 
mony, which ought always to subsist be- 
tween the two kingdoms. I am persuaded. 
that a general increase of commerce 
throughout the empire, will prove the 
wisdoin of your measures with regard to 
that object. I would recommend to you 
a revision of our whole trading system, 
upon the same comprehensive principles, 
with a view to its utmost possible exten- 
lon. | : 

‘* The regulation of a vast territory.in 
Asia, opens a large field for your wisdom, 
prudence, and foresight. I trust that you 
will be able to frame some fundamental 
laws, which may make their connection 
with Great Britain a blessing to India; 
and that you will take therein proper mea 
sures to give all foreign nations, in matters 
of foreign commerce, an entire and perfect 
confidence in the probity, punctuality, and 
Ss order of our government. You may 

e assured, that whatever depends upon 
me shall be executed with a steadiness, 
which can alone preserve that part of my 
dominions, or the commerce which arises 
from it. 

‘© It is the fixed object of my heart to 
make the general Beod, and the true spirit 
of the constitution, the invariable rule of 
my conduct, and on all occasions to ad- 
vance and reward merit in every pro- 
fession. 

*¢ To ensure the full advantage of a go- 
vernment conducted on such principles, 
depends on your temper, your wisdom, - 
your disinterestedness, collectively and in- 
dividually. | 

‘“‘ My people expect these qualifications 
of you; and I call for them.” 


Debate tn the Lords on the Address of 
seg His Majesty havmg retired, 

The Marquis of Carmarthen rose to 
move an Address, which he introduced hy 
assuring their lordships that he wanted . 
words to express the grateful sense of his 
heart upon the Speech which his Majesty 
had been pleased to deliver from the 
throne: that he had always thought | it 
his duty, to pay every respect which a 
subject owed to so amiable a sovercign; 
but that far warmer sentiments than those 
of mere duty filled bis mind at present. 
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The high sense of his gratitude engrossed 
his breast, for the paternal regards his 
Majesty this day had so strengly evinced 
for the happiness and welfare of his peo- 
ple: but it is not, said his lurdship, by 
words we are to shew our feelings; let 
the world see by our actions that we de- 
serve such a monarch. This is the mo- 
ment for Britain to exert herself; sur- 
rounded by the glory of victory, now— 
now—is the instant for honourable peace. 
Our combined foes are baffled in the 
schemes they had nearest to their hearts. 
Gibraltar is relieved ; Jamaica has no 
dread of invasion. Never was there a 
period in our history when the naval 
ee of this country appeared at such a 

eight. Never were its glories so resplen- 
dent. To the noble lord who presides at 
the head of the Admiralty, must be ascribed 
our naval strength. Our renown must be 
eve to the gallant commander (lord 

owe) to whom that strength was en- 
trusted. I flatter mysclf that nothing but 
unanimity will, at such a crisis as this, 
appear within these walls. His lordship 
then moved an Address, [which see at 
the end of this debate. ] 

Lord Hawke. I rise, my lords, to give 
my hearty concurrence to the motion. I 
think his Majesty claims cur warmest 
thanks for having graciously and strictly 
complied with the wishes of his people; 
such conduct has been attended with vic- 
tory, and the hour of victory, is the 
hour of negociation. The House of 
Bourbon seeing their superior fleets and 
armics baffled and conquered by the abili- 
ties of your commanders and the courage 
of your men, have been inclined to treat ; 
and I congratulate this House, that how- 
ever the separation between Great Bri- 
tain and America is to be lamented, his 
Majesty's ministers have advised the 
crown to relinquish this obstacle to the 
negociaticn for peace. The attainment 
of a forced connection with America, 
(for I will not enter into the possibility 
or impossibility of the measure,) is net- 
ther for the interest, nor worthy the pur- 
suit of Great Britain. No, my lords, 
could we have foreseen how much blood 
and treasure would have been lavished on 
this unfortunate war, its most sanguine 
advocates would have reprobated the mea- 
sure, they would have foreseen that in the 
scale of human life, advantages are al- 
ways balanced by their concomitant dis- 
advantages ; that America would gain 
much, but she would lose more; that the 
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Spanish colonies would pursue to effect the 
same ideas of emancipation ; and that the 
period was arrived, a a new system of 
trade would take place: history would 
have informed them, that the commerce 
and naval power of this country, were not 
founded on the sands of America. No, 
my lords, they are raised on the solid 
rock of national situation, national indus- 
try, and national courage. Since then, 
such is the relative situation of each re- 
spective country, ministers have certainly 
acted wisely in resting the connection of 
Great Britain and America, on the per- 
manent basis of affection, consanguinity, 
religion and mutual interest. Pursuia 
the same liberal ideas which have attach 
the grateful affection of Ireland to this 
kingdom, they have done it, I flatter my- 
self, ere the cold hand of death has de- 
stroyed those in both countries, who can 
forget recent distresses, in the recollection 
of former benefits. The loyalists, too, 
have not been forgotten; asylum, pro- 
tection, and support are held out to them ¢ 
criminal, indeed, would it have been to 
have neglected those unfortunate men 
who have deserved much at our hands, 
for much have they relinquished, and 
much have they suffered for the interests 
gf this country. The neutral nations, sa- 
tisfied with this plain, unequivocal proof 
how desirous we are to establish the ge- 
neral tranquillity, will no longer permit 
France to disturb the peace of Europe— 
I come now to speak of the ceconomy re- 
commended in his Majesty's Speech; 
your lordships are sensible of the neces- 
sity of this measure; two plans were for- 
merly adopted, the present not only 
comprehends them both, but contains one 
of much greater extent and utility. Mi- 
nisters are not afraid to pursue the in- 
tentions of parliament, they have nothing 
to conceal, nothing of which they are 
ashamed ; criminal indeed, would any 
other conduct be, when his Majesty has 
been graciously pleased to set them an ex- 
ample, not as in former times demanding 
the payments of accumulated debts, but 
proneing for any. debts incurred out of 
is annual income. With such a prince, 
60 gracious, so disinterested, and so wors 
thy of the love of his subjects, what may 
we not expect? <A peace, not dishonour- 
able, but highly honourable to Great 
Britain: but should France continue the 
war, the spirit of our people, the spirit 
of our fleet and army still remains un- 
broken, the treasures of Great Britam are 
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not exhausted, her arm still remains un- 
nerved, the commanders still exist who so 
lately led us on to victory, the glow of 
patriotism still animates the breasts of in- 
dividuals ; they have exhibited examples 
unmatched in history; let us follow the 
glorious exanrple, we shall still rear the 
standard of victory, in defiance of the 
numerous foes, so invidieusly combined 
against us. 
The Earl of Sandwich would give his 
vote for the Address. He was so well 
convinced of the necessity of unanimity, 
that he thought every thing that was dear 
and honourable to the nation depended 
upon it. The Address was in general 
terms, and he would put confidence in 
ministers that they would act up to those 
general terms contained in it. But he 
wished to be understood, that when he 
gave his vote fur this Address, he did 
not thereby intend to give up his right 
of disapproving the particular measures, 
when they came under the discussion of 
parliament. When the terms or proposi- 
tions of peace were laid before the House, 
he should speak of them as they appeared 
to him to deserve. The last campaign 
having proved a glorious one for this 
country, he thought we were entitled to 
very honourable terms of peace. The 
navy was never in so respectable a condi- 
tion as at present. ‘the proud schemes 
of the House of Bourbon had been de- 
feated; the grand objects of our enemies 
this year had been Jamaica and Gibral- 
tar. They reckoned upon the conquests 
of these places with an almost certainty. 
Lord Rodney had defeated their fleet in 
the West Indies, and thereby saved Ja 
maica; and general Elliot had compelled 
the enemy to raise the siege of Gibraltar; 
these were-advantages of the highest im- 
portance, and entitled this nation to very 
honourable terms of peace. He did not 
at present wish to know any of the terms, 
or any part of the state of the negoci- 
ation. He was sensible of the delicacy of 
the situation of his Majesty’s servants; of 
the tenderness and caution they must 
make use of; and -therefore nothing was 
farther from his thoughts, than saying 
any thing which might in the least degree 
embarrass them. But he must give them 
a piece of advice: he had been concerned 
in negociations himself, and he knew 
something of the manner in which they 
were carried on. If our enemies were 
not inclined to acquiesce in such honour- 
able terms of peace as we werc justly en- 
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titled to, he hoped the war would be con- 
tinued with vigour ; that parliament would 
grant the most ample supplies for that 
purpose, that ministers would meet with 
the fullest support, and that nothing 
would be wanting to make the next cam- 
paign as glorious as the last: and if it 
should so prove, he must say to the 
King’s servants, that whatever were the 
terms now offered, we ought at the end 
of the next campaign to be allowed to 
rise in our demands; if our enemies 
should prove successful, he was certain 
that they would rise in their demands, and 
therefore he cautioned ministers not to 
suffer the present terms to be any prece- 
dent for a future negociation; if the war 
was continued upon these grounds, they 
should have his support; but if they ven- 
tured to make innovations in the constitu- 
tion, a constitution that had stood the ad- 
miration of ages, he must assure them 
they would meet with his hearty and de- 
termined opposition. 

The Earl of Jtadnor said, that it was 
not with the most distant view of inter- 
rupting that unanimity, so properly re- 
commended, that he wished to make a 
small amendment to the Address. As far 
as it went, it met with his hearty concur- 
rence. But he thought there was an 
omission in it. It was the gratitude 
which he felt, that suggested to him this 
omission. The Address did not, in his 
opinion, express that grateful sense of his 
Majesty’s goodness and regard for the 
interests and happiness of his people, in 
sacrificing to their wishes and welfare, his 
own rights and sovereignty over America, 
to procure the blessings of peace, which 
such benevolence and attention so justly 
deserved. His lordship therefore moved, 
that, after the words, * to acknowledge 
with the sincerest gratitude,” be added 
‘the sacrifice that his Majesty has been 
graciously and attectionately pleased to 
make to the wishes and opinions of his 
people, fully convinced that his Majesty’s 
own conduct has always been actuated by 
a similar disposition.”—This- amendment 
was agreed to. ‘ 

Viscount Stormont said, it was not his 
intention to interrupt that unanimity, 
which, at this time, was so necessary. 
The Address had his approbation. It 
contained those expressions of duty, loy- 
alty and affection to the crown, which 
would always from him meet with the 
warmest support. He entirely agreed 
with a noble earl, as to the prudence of 
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observing secrecy in the present state of| this unconditional independence, this pro- 
negociation. But asa part of the nego-| visional peace. What are to become of 
ciation had been revealed by the Speech, | the wretched loyalists; is a mere provi- 
he could not forbear animadverting upon | sion for existence, an eleemosynary sup- 
it. We have been told, that the navy of} port, all that this honest, brave set of men 
England is now greater than at any pe- | must expect at the hands of the govern- 
riod in our history. I shall record the| ment, which they have, at the utmost risk 
remark, and compare it with the result of | of life, fortune, and, in short, every bless- 
our present negociations. But without| ing on this side the grave, adhered to in 
referring to a future comparison, have we | the worst of times? To Spanish histo 
mot occasion to question the wisdom of| I will again advert in behalf of these muc 
his Majesty’s servants even in the few | abused people: the rebellious Catalonians 
steps they have taken towards a pacifica-| were, on the remarkable treaty with that 
tion, as far as they have thought proper | province, placed by their sovereign on 
to disclose themselves to the public| the same footing with his most favoured 
through the medium of the King’s Speech. | Castilians. In the treaty of Munster, 
‘What is this provisional treaty made by | there is a lesson of wisdom, that the 
them with the commissioners of America? | wisest minister under the sun need not 
Commissioners acting under the guidance | scorn to be instructed by. And let me 
and direction of French councils. Does| add, that, if (neglecting the wisdom 
it not plainly import the most preposte- | handed down by past ages) we shall aban- 
rous conduct that it Was possible for a mi- | don our generous, loyal, suffering friends, 
nistry of the greatest imbecility to have| we shall bring so foul a disgrace on the 
fallen into? Dues it not say, that, with-} name of Britain, as no future period shall 
out any condition, any qualification, any | ever be able toexpunge. Before the late 
stipulation whatsoever, America shall be| change of ministers, it was said, that 
independent whenever France chooses to| there were persons in town authorized by 
make a peace with us? Is not this provi-| America to treat of peace; but no en- 
sional treaty irrevocable? Does it not| quiry had yet discovered the persons, nor 
declare the matter in contention given up? | ascertained the truth of that extraordi- 
Is not independence given to the Ameri-| nary assertion. 1 shall say but a word 
cans without possibility of retraction?! more, and that respects the part of the 
Let France, Spain, and Holland now war’ Speech which mentions his Majesty’s 
as they please, the former grounds on! taking these measures in correspondence 
_ which they fought, grounds by no means! with the wishes of parliament. Where. 
tenable by honour, are now changed.; have these wishes appeared? Will any 
America has been treated with on an in-! noble lord rise and ol ae: that a resolu- 
dependent footing. This treaty has been! tion of the House of Commons conveys 
made without equivalent. But before | the wishes of parliament? Surely not. 
ministers agreed to be weak enough to| The constitution is not so ill understood 
enter into this provisional treaty, as it is} at this time of day, as to suppose any man 
éalled, they would have done well to have | so ignorant. By what means, then, is 
consulted history on the occasion. I will; his Majesty to be considered to have col- 
venture to affirm, that there is not an in-| lected the sense of parliament? 1 see 
stance in either ancient or modern story | none. I am sorry the terms of the Speech 
¢€o countenance such a procedure. te give me occasion for these remarks. The 
would not have demeaned the present ad- | objects were before me, and as.an honest 
ministration to have considered the con-' man 1 could not shut my eyes against 
duct of the Spanish government.in nearly | them. Still however I shall hope the 
similar circumstances. By a wise negoci- | best, and suspend my judgment till the 
ation, In @ reign of the greatest imbeci- | negociation on the tapis is finally closed. 
lity that ever Spain knew—I mean the| The Earl of Sheburne said, that ‘he felt 
reign of Philip 2, the Spaniards retained | himself called upon by the noble viscount 
ten out of seventeen revolted provinces, | in so strong a manner, that he must claim 
and these ten the most valuable to the | their lordships’ indulgence for a few mi. 
Spanish empire. The Spanish negociator | nutes. With regard to the American 
did more ; he detached the seven pro- | commissioners at Paris being under the di- 
vinces, whose independency was acknow- | rection of French councils, he thought the 
jedged, from their French allies, But! noble lord totally under a mistake. In 
abis is not all that I have to reprobate in | the course of the negociation, he had 
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made no such discovery, por had any cir- 
cumstance happened which could give 
occasion for stich a suspicion. He be- 
lieved, and never doubted, that the Ame- 
rican commissioners would adhere firmly 
and faithfully to their alliances, their en- 
gagements, and their promises. In all 
the concerns which hitherto passed, 
he had found them men of strict honour. 
They had acted fairly, honestly and open- 
ly. What he said was no more than 
bare justice. The noble viscount was 
likewise mistaken in his idea of unquali- 
Ged, unconditional independence, bein 
given to America. He could not inde 
k to the particular situation, or condi- 
tions of the American treaty. The noble 
ear] (Sandwich) whom he had heard with 
great pleasure, and whose advice he highly 
approved of, had spoken of the necessity, 
delicacy and secrecy proper to be ob- 
served at thismoment. But there was an 
article in the King’s speech which fully 
answered all that the noble viscount had 
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to act, had individually and collectively 
given the strongest support, shewn the 
warmest zeal, and diplayed the greatest 
ability in the promotion of the national 
honour and interest. Another part of the 
noble viscount’s speech related to the re- 
solution of the House of Commons againse 
the American war not being the sense of 
arliament. It was very true that a reso- 
ution passed by one House only did not 
include the other House; but his Majest 
was fully authorised to make that offer, 
from the sense of parliament expressed on 
several occasions. He had said before he 
came into office, as well as since, that the 
crown had a right to its negative. It was 
the prerogative of the crown to make 
ce and war; his incessant endeavours 
ad not been wanting to put an end to 
the American war; he must call it the 
accursed American war; he had found it 
impossible to be done by any other means, 
than an offer of independence. Finding 
every other effort to have failed, he was free 


said upon this subject ; and he would read | toacknowledge that he had advised the offer 


R to refresh his lordship’s memory : 
“ Finding it indispensable to the attain- 
ment of this object, I did not hesitate to 
go the full length vested in me, and of- 
fered to declare them free and indepen- 
dent states, by an article to be inserted in 
the treaty of peace. Provisional articles 
are agreed upon, to take effect whenever 
terms of peace shall be finally settled with 
the court of France.’ This offer is not 
irrevocable ;_ if France does not agree to 
peace the offer ceases. The noble vis- 
count had spoken of Spanish politics. It 
was an allusion he was sprees at; they 
were Spanish politics which had brought 
this country into its present situation. He 
had opposed and reprobated those Spa- 
nish measures, session after session; he 
had deprecated the vengeance of minis- 
ters; he had unceasingly endeavoured to 
preserve some little remains of the friend- 
thip in America for this country: some 
atom or spark from which he had hoped, 
and did still hope, to re-kindle a mutual 
affection, before all the feelings, passions 
and habits of that country became ab- 
sorbed io the politics and interests of 
France. If, contrary to his expectation. 
peace should not be obtained, every exer- 
tion should be made in carrying on the 
war; and he had the happiness to say, 
that there was a perfect unanimity amongst 
his Majesty’s servants upoh all the mea- 
tures of government: those noblemen and 
gentlemen with whom he had the honour 


which had been made. That offer went 
very much against his nature, it was a 
bitter pill, the bitterest he had ever swal- 
Jowed ; no man felt more sensibl upon 
this diminution of empire than he did and 
it was singular that those who had nade 
this diminution inevitable should veture 
to question it. It was a misfortune but 
not a misfortune of his bringing on. He 
had not been the author of the Bston 
Port Bill, of the Tea Act, and all th nu- 
merous provocations which had beentiven 
to America. A noble earl had scp) abe 
his determined resolution to oppog any 
innovation in the constitution. H the 
question of a more equal represmation 
was the innovation alluded to, lb must 
say, that he was of the same option he 
had ever been’ upon that subject; i was a 
ae of great importance, and heshould 

e happy to hear every opinion upa it, in 
order that it might have the fullet and 
fairest discussion. 

Earl Fitzwtlizam apologised for spaking 
upon a.subject not fully before their lord- 
ships, and which, owing to the delicacy 
of his Majesty’s servants, was not suffi- 
ciently explained to become intelligible; 
the noble earl who spoke last had indeed 
said, that the offer of independence to 
America had been advised by himself. In 
June last, the noble earl was totally averse 
to making that offer. No material cir- 
cumstance in the affairs of America had 
happened since that time, to make this 
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gteat alteration in his lordship’s.senti- 
ments. It was true, the noble earl called 
it a bitter pill, but he had swallowed it. 
The Earl of Shelburne affirmed, that he 
had not altered his sentiments; that he 
had attempted to procure peace by every 
means before he made the offer; that 
every effort and every assistance he could 
get had proved ineffectual; but he was 
not to be charged with this misfortune. 
He had session after session attempted to 
put a stop to the madness and rage for 
‘ carrying on the American war. He had 
not been the author of the Declaratory 
Act, which had given more offence and 
excited greater jealousy in America than 
any one of the subsequent Acts; an Act 
which had been reprobated by the Con- 
gress, and throughout every province in 
America. - 
Viscount Stormont said he recollected 
an expression of the noble earl, which was, 
that when the independence of America 
was granted, the sun of Great Britain 
was set. The noble lord was now of a 
different opinion; that sun is set, there is 
not a ray of light left, all is darkness. The 
noble lord contemns Spanish politics: the 
Spautsh minister who negociated on the 
part of Spain the treaty of Munster, was 
howwer a very able negociator; he suc- 
ceeéd in preserving to the crown of 
Spat, ten of the seventeen provinces 

- whia had revolted. But the British ne- 
goctors at Paris hadnot preserved one of 
the 1irteen colonies. 


Te Duke of Richmond said he must 


takmotice of what had fallen from a no- 
ble wi of the expectation of very honour- 
ableterms of peace, because our navy 
was orespectable. The respectable state 
of thenavy, he hoped his lordship would 
claim ® merit for. It was true, that the 
navy Ws now. respectable, and unanimity 
was rstored in it. But what was the 
navy wich his lordship left, when he went 
out office in March last? It was an in- 
dubitdle fact, that there were not then 
more han 11 ships of the line fit for ser- 
vice, {The unremitting exertions of the 
noblejord now at the head of the Admi- 
ralty,ad brought the navy into its pre- 
sent fespectable state. There was no 
man m the nation more ready to bestow 
‘ every praise upon the conduct of lord 
Ktodney than he was ; nor of adding, if it 
was possible to add any thing, to the en- 
comiums most justly due to general I‘l- 
liot; but in doing these, he could not 
withhold the praise also due to the noble 
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lord, who coramanded the fleet which re- 
lieved the brave and gallant garrison; that 
fleet, besides better equipped than any 
fleet which had sailed from England for 
some years past, was commanded by some 
of the best officers in our service, who 
nobly came forward when they saw a 
board of Admiralty in which they could 
place confidence. The combined fleet, 
though greatly superior, durst not engage 
them ; the consequence was, that the place 
was effectually relieved, and the siege 
raised. The noble ear] had said, he would 
oppose all innovations of the constitution. 
But to make a more equal representation 
of the people in parliament, was no inno- 
vation ; would any man say, that the pre- 
sent House of Commons was a fair and 
equal representation of the people? It 
was no such thing; it was a mockery of re- 
presentation ; the House of Commons, as 
it was at present constituted, was a mock 
representation, 


The Lords’ Address.| The Address 

was then agreed to, and is as follows: = - 
‘© Most gracious Sovereign ; 

« ‘We, your Majesty’s most dutiful and 
loyal subjects, the Lords spiritual and tem- 
poral, in parliament assembled, beg leave 
to return your Majesty our humble thanks 
for your most gracious Speech from the 
throne. 

‘¢ It is with the sincerest gratitude we 
acknowledge the sacrifice which your Ma- 
jesty has been graciously and affectionately 
pleased to make to the wishes and opinions 
of your people, fully convinced that your 
Majesty’s own conduct has always been 


actuated by a similar disposition: we ac- . 


knowledge likewise your Majesty's con- 
stant care and attention to the true in- 
terests of your people, and the critical 
state of public affairs since the last session 


of parliament; and in a particular manner 


for your Majesty having been graciously 
pleased to direct your measures towards 
promoting a cordial reconciliation between 
Great Britain and America. 

© Permit us, Sir, to express our great 
satisfaction that your Majesty, in the ex- 
ercise of the powers which were vested 
in you, has laid the foundation of a peace 
with that country, and that you have ac- 


tually agreed upon articles to take effect 


when the terms with the court of France 
shall be finally settled, thereby aflording 
to your people a reasonable expectation 
of being delivered from the burdens of a 
most expensive war; as well as te unite 


£21] The King’s Answer. 
our hopes with your Majesty’s, that reli- 
gion, language, interests, and affection, 


may yet be the means of effecting a per- 
manent union between the two countries ; 
to obtain which purpose, so highly laud- 
able, our most earnest endeavours shall 
not be wanting. , ; 

«; Your Majesty may Be assured we are 
sensible of the important advantages re- 
sulting from the successful exertions of 
your Majesty’s fleets, owing to the skill 
and bravery of your officers, and those 
serving under them, in protecting your 
distant colonies and settlements, as well 
as the great branches of our trade: and 
that we are impressed with a due sense of 
what is owing to the spirit and good con- 
duct of your Majesty’s governor and gar- 
rison of Gibraltar. 

‘© We set a just value on the conti- 
nuance of our domestic tranquillity, and 
shall always reflect with peculiar satis- 
faction on the signal instances of public 
spirit called forth by the occasion. 

‘ We learn with great joy that a con- 
siderable progress is made in the negocia- 
tions for a general peace, at a moment so 
suitable to your Majesty's dignity; and 
we cannot omit to acknowledge the pater- 
nal regard your Majesty has shewn for the 
lives and fortunes of your brave and gallant 
subjects. 

‘< We return your Majesty our hearty 
thanks for your gracious promise to com- 
municate to us the terms with the several 
belligerent powers as soon as they are 
concluded: alld we give your Majesty the 
strongest assurances, that if any unfore- 
seen change in the dispositions of those 
powers should disappoint your Majesty’s 
confident expectations of peace, we will 
most cheerfully exert our- utmost endea- 
vours to assist your Majesty in a vigorous 
prosecution of the war. 

‘© We will not omit, on our parts, to 
apply ourselves, with the most unremitting 
attention, to the several important points 
which your Majesty has been pleased to 
mention, and to consider of the mést effec- 
tual means for remedving the evils which 
may be apprehended from the present 
scarcity of corn; and for,preventing, as 
far as possible, the crimes of theft and 
robbery, which have lately prevailed to a 
very alarming height. 

‘© We beg leave to express our satis- 
faction at the measures which have been 
adopted with respect to Ireland for se- 
curing its rights and commerce, which, 
we trust, will have the effect of ensuring 
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that harmony which ought always to sub- 


sist between the two kingdoms; and we 
do assure your Majesty, we shall be ready 
to direct our attention to a revision of our 
whole trading system, guided by the same 
liberal principles which your Majesty has 
been sracious pleased to commend. — 

‘© We are deeply impressed with a.sense 
of the important subject which the state 
of our national concerns in the East Indies 
offers for our most serious deliberation ; 
and your Majesty may be persuaded we 
have a due impression of your royal geod- 
ness in thus extending your anxious re- 
gard to the good government of the dis- 
tant territories in Asia, and to the welfare 
and happiness of the people there: we 
will, in return, shew ourselves zealous to 
answer your Majesty’s gracious expecta- 
tions, by assisting to frame some funda- 
mental laws which may make their con- 
nection with Great Britain a blessing to 
India, and may give to other nations, in 
matters of foreign commerce, an entire 
confidence in the probity, justice, and good 
order of the British government. 

« Allow us to express, in the most 
fervent and grateful manner, our warmest 
gratitude for your Majesty's gracious as- 
surances, that you will make the general 
good, and the true spirit of the consti- 
tution, the invariable rule of your Ma- 
jesty’s conduct, and that you will on all 
occasions advance and reward merit in 
every profession. 

‘¢ Your Majesty may rely, with the ut- 
most confidence, that every measure will 
be adopted on our part, to secure the full 
advantages of a government conducted on 
such principles.’ 


The King’s Answer.] His Majesty re- 
turned this Answer: 
“¢ My Lords; : 

«¢ This very affectionate and loyal Ad- 
dress affords me the highest satisfaction.— 
Your approbation of the foundation I have 
laid for a peace between Great Britain 
and America, and of the measures I have 
taken towards a general pacification, as 
well as the earnest zeal which you have 
so unanimously expressed for carrying on 
the war with vigour, if the negociation 
should unexpectedly break off, must be 
attended with the best effects, both at 
home and abroad.—Your affectionate ac- 
knowledgment of my constant disposition 
to make my own conduct conformable te 
the wishes and opinions of my people, 
touches me most sensibly—Upon that 
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rinciple, I can never regret the sacrifice 
make of every consideration of my own. 
—I accept, with pleasure, your assurances 
of support to a i aapolaraty conducted on 
‘principles equally agreeable to my own 
fanour, and the public good.” 


Debate in the Commons on the Address 
of Thanks.| The Commons being re- 
turned to their House, 

The Hon. Philip Yorke,* member for 
Cambridgeshire, rose, to move an Address 
~ of Thanks to his Majesty for his gracious 
Speech from the throne. He began with 
comparing the state of this country at the 
end of the last year with our present situa- 
tion and prospects; and trusted he should 
not be deemed too sanguine, if he felt 
himself elated at the contrast. At the 


opening of the last session of parliament, ° 


his Majesty announced from the throne, 
the unfortunate issue of the rites in 


Virginia, which ended in the surrender of 


the second British army that had piled 
their arms on the continent of America. 
One consolation was, however, to be de- 
rived from that great and unfortunate 
check, that it brought home to every man’s 
feelings, a fatal conviction of the impracti- 
cability of continuing offensive war in Ame- 
rica; and, as if the continuance of that 
unfortunate war had been a clog upon 
every other operation, its abandonment 
was succeeded by the most brilliant suc- 
cess against the fleet of France, in the 
West Indies. The importance of that 
victory had been acknowledged by the 
thanks of parliament, and by the general 
approbation of the country; it had been 
felt in the security ef Jamaica, in the di- 
minution of the French navy, and lastly 
it had proved to those who before doubted 
of it, that the zeal, the discipline, and 
the intrepidity of British seamen would 
rise superior to every difficulty, if once 
a fair opportunity was given of bringin 
the enemies of this country to a gene 
engagement. : | 

His Majesty informs the House, that 
he has taken such measures as were most 
likely to promote a cordial reconciliation 
with America, and states the use that has 
been made of the powers with which he 
was vested by an Act of the last session; 
that every dispatch was used to carry into 
effect the resolution of the House of Com- 
mons, restraining offensive operations in 
' America. That vote was succeeded by 


* The present Earl of Hardwicke {a.p. 1814.] 
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another resolution, declaring that minister 
an enemy to his country, who should ad- 
vise his Majesty to deviate from the sense 
of the House. Nothing, then, remained 
to be done but to obtain peace; not b 
making war, for tnat was prohibited, but 
by snaking concessions ; and no coucession 
was likely to be deemed sufficient, but the 
opening of a treaty with America, upon 
the footing of a free and independent 
state. But at the time that his Majesty, 
for the sake of peace, and for the sake of 
relieving this country from the heavy bur- 
thens under which it labours, has made 
so great a dismemberment of the British 
empire, he consoles himself with a well- 
grounded hope, that other motives than 
those of dependency, may tend to con- 
nect the two countries in a bond of per- 
manent union. It is to be hoped, that a 
people speaking the same language, edu- 
cated in the same religion, of the same 
habits, and of the same manners, may 
prefer a commercial connection with this 
country ; and that Great Britain may still 
enjoy 8 larger share of the American. 
trade than any other nation in Europe, 
upon fair and liberal principles of com- 
merce. 

With respect to that part of the Speech 
which alludes to the relief of Gibraltar, 
there is no one who will refuse to join in 
every praise that can be bestowed on the 
noble and gallant commander who had 
the conduct of that important operation ;. 
who, in the face of a superior fleet, at- 
chieved the relief of a besieged garrison ; 
which had already from its own strength, 
and the resources it before possessed, ef- 
fectually repelled the united efforts of two 
formidable powers, and destroyed the 
sanguine hopes of the Spanish nation. 
Nor has the superiority of the British 
name been more conspicuous in any in- 
stance, than in those extraordinary efforts 
of courage, in the cause of humanity ; 
the intrepidity exerted in the succour of 
a distressed and vanquished enemy, de- 
serve the gratitude of every one who has 
the honour of his country at heart. In 
this situation a treaty has been opened 
with the belligerent powers, and his Ma- 
jesty assures us, that so considerable a 
progress has been made, that he hopes in 
a short time, to be enabled to inform his 
parliament, that it has ended in terms of 
pacification. Such, undoubtedly, is the 
expectation of his Majesty: but if, con. 
trary to appearances, the desire that hag 
been shewn for peace, should not mect. 
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with the return from our enemies that 
may reasonably be expected; if, instead 
of inclinmg them to terms of pacification, 
the moderation of Great Britain should 
ooly revive the ambitious designs of our 
enemies, his Majesty will then feel him- 
self under the necessity of calling upon 
the public, for farther supplies, as the only 
defence against that formidable combina- 
tion which will appear to point its whole 
force at the very existence of this coun- 


The warmest and most affectionate re- 
commendations of his- Majesty have not 
been wanting, to enforce the necessity of 
that consideration, important above all 
others; the lessening of tbe national ex- 

by the strictest ceconomy in every 
ease An attention to this alone, 
thust be the source of future wealth and 


future h; and the progress that has 
been already made will be to little pur- 
if parliament lose sight of the object. 


fr. oo igri that he was in the 
hearing of an hon. gentleman,. (Mr. Gil- 
bert), who had great merit Sethe pains 
and attention that he had bestowed during 
the course of the summer, upon the in- 
vestigation of the different employments 
of the King’s household. Many com- 
plaints have been uttered of the hardship 
done to individuals, in depriving of small 
places persons who have no other means 
of subsistence, and who having enjoyed 
them for a series of years, have been used 
to consider them as their life-rents,. as 
their estates on which they could depend. 
He trusted therefore, that whenever the 
subject came under the consideration of 
sale ent, or of his Majesty’s ministers, 
or the p of. being laid before the 
House, if there appeared cases of pecu- 
liar hardship, that they would suffer the 
places to remain during the lives of the 
present possessors, especially where the 
places themselves were inconsiderable, 
and the possessors advanced in years. 
His Majesty assures the House, that in 
uence of the regulations in the 
establishment, his expence shall not in 
future exceed his income. On that 
ground, the House will conceive it highly 
proper to discharge the civil-list debt, and 
to comply with his Majesty's gracious 
wish, in repaying the public from the an- 
nual savings that are to be made by the 
reforms. Of the many important objects 
recommended to the consideration of par- 
liament, in his Majesty’s Speech, the 
warcity of corn is a circumstance which 
[ VOL. XXL. ] 
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calls for their serious and immediate atten- 
tion. The regulation of internal police is 
an object to which the early attention of 
the legislature should be directed. For, as 
the power and riches of a great state, de- 
pend upon its trade and public revenue, 
these depend upon the morals of the peo- 
ple, and upon that industry which is the 
best means of reformation and its best se- 
curity. It is not enough that government 
neither invades property nor forces con- 
science, because too many in the mass of 
mankind are to be found without either ; 
and the indigent will always be ready to 
disturb, and the profligate to betray. In 
a political view, therefore, morality is 
only another name for public order; and 
that compassion, public or private, which . 
tends to promote industry, tends to proe . 
mote the health, the order, andthe morals 
of the people. : 

With respect to Ireland, his Majesty 
trusts that the liberal measures adopted to- 
wards that country will insure a continu. 
ance of that harmony between the two 
countries which is so essential to the intee 
rests of both. 

In alluding to a very important topic, 
which his Majesty recommended to the 
consideration of parliament, namely, the 
East India affairs, Mr. Yorke conjured 


the House, whenever they proceeded 


upon that business, to enter upon it with 
temper, diligence, and perseverance; and 
trusted that gentlemen would not sup- 
pose, that because they had not given 
themselves the trouble of reading the re- 

orts of the two committees, they were 
incompetent to decide upon any question 
that related to the East. Indies; if that 
were the case, a very important part of 
the business of the session would be done 
in very thin Houses. 

After apologizing for having taken up 
the time of the House, and for under- 
taking a task for which s0 many others 
were infinitely better qualified, Mr. Yorke 
concluded by moving the following Ad- 
dress: 

‘© Most gracious Sovereign ; 

‘We, your Majesty's most dutiful and 
loyal subjects, the Commons of Great 
Britain in parliament assembled, return 
your Majesty the thanks of this House, 
for your most gracious Speech from the 
throne. : 

‘¢ We beg leave to acknowledge, with 
sincere and hearty thanks, your Majesty's 
royal care and attention to the important 
and critical state of public affairs since the 
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last session, and particularly for having 
been graciously pleased to direct your 
measures to promote a cordial reconci- 
liation between Great Britain and Ame- 
rica. 

«¢ Permit us to express to your Majesty 
our satisfaction that your Majesty, in 
the exercise of the powers which were 
vested in your Majesty, has laid the foun- 
dation of a peace with that country, and 
has actually agreed upon articles to be 
concluded whenever terms are finally set- 
tled with the court of France. We most 
ardently wish, that religion, language, in- 
terests, and affection, may yet prove the 
bond of permanent union between the 
two countries. 

“‘ We are impressed with a due sense 
of the advantages resulting from the 
safety of the great branches of our trade, 
and of the happy success which we owe 
to the spirit of your Majesty’s governor 
and garrison of Gibraltar, and to the skill 
and bravery of your Majesty’s fleet: and 
we reflect with peculiar pleasure on the 
uninterrupted continuance of our domestic 
tranquillity, and the signal instances of 
public spirit which the situation of the 
country has called forth. 

‘We rejoice to learn that advances 
have been made towards a general pacifi- 
cation, at a moment so suitable to your 
Majesty's dignity, and to your gracious 
and parental regard to the lives of your 
Majesty’s brave and gallant subjects. 

“* We desire to thank your Majesty for 
having promised to acquaint us, as soon 
as the terms are concluded; and to assure 
your Majesty of our resolution to take 
every measure to second the most vigo- 
rous efforts in the further prosecution of 
the war, if any unforeseen change in the 
dispositions of the belligerent powers 
should frustrate your Majesty’s confident 
expectations of peace. 

‘* We are anxious to offer the warmest 
return of gratitude to your Majesty, for 
ba gracious disposition to diminish the 

rthens of your people; and to as- 
sure your Majesty, that your faithful 
Commons will, as they ought, most zea- 
lously co-operate in such measures as may 
be necessary to give stability to regula- 
tions for that purpose. We will cheer- 
fully provide for the deficiency of the sum 
granted last year for the discharge of the 
debt on your Majesty’s civil list. 

‘We will apply ourselves, with the 
most serious attention, to the many im- 
portant points which your Majesty is 
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pleased to recommend to our considera- 
tion: we will do every thing in our power 
to remedy the evils which may be anpre- 
hended from the general scarcity of corn; 
to put astop to the alarming excess of 
thett and robbery, and the causes from 
which those crimes originate; and to lay 
the foundation of a gradual redemption of 
the public debt, by a fixed course of pay- 
ment. 

‘We recollect, with great satisfaction, 
those liberal] measures adopted with res 
gard to the rights and commerce of Ire- 
land, which will, we trust, insure the hare 
mony which ought always to subsist be- 
tween the two kingdoms. And we shall 
be ready to cansider of such a general re- 
vision of our trading system, as may, in 
the present circumstances, be wise and 
expedient. 

‘“< We are truly sensible of the necessity 
of framing euch regulations as are adapt- 
ed to the situation of affairs in the East 
Indies. And we beg leave to assure your 
Majesty, that it will be eur great object, 
in all our deliberations, te manifest that 
temper, and those principles, which yeur 
Majesty is pleased to inculcate, and which 
are required of us by the duty we owe to 
your Majesty, to our constituerts, and te 
ourselves.” ' 

Mr. Bankes rose to second the motion. 
At the end of the last session he said, the 
question of the indenendence of America 
stood in the way of a pee but that ob 
stacle was removed and done away. His 
Majesty had declared from tbe throne, 
that offers of independence had been made 
to America. That a peace was much 
wished for, he believed, no one would 
deny. He therefore rejoiced most ex- 
eeedingly, that ministers had not only 
made a considerable progress towards it, 
but had advised his Majesty to declare, 
that he hoped in a little time to be able 
to announce, that a general pacification 
had taken place. In obtaining this, the 
hon. gentleman was glad, that no sacrifice 
would be made in granting the independ- 
ence of America. By granting the in- 
dependence of America, Great Britam 
would give up nothing. America bad long 
been independent, and it was not possible 
for us to make her moreso. But although 
so great a dismemberment was made, 
trusted the connection between Great 
Britain and America would not be at am 
end. America talked the same language, 
and had her interest too strongly inter- 
woven with that of Great Britain, not te 
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make them for ever ove and the same 
peoples and give to her the greatest part 
of her commerce. The hon. gentleman 
represented the late campaign as a most 
glorious one to this country. We had 
conquered in the East Indies, and our 
superiority in the West Indies was well 
known ; the gallant defence of Gibraltar 
was equal to any thing ever heard of: 
lord Howe had been able to relieve the 
garrison, and had offered battle to the 
combined fleets of France and Spain. Yet 
this, in his opinion, was no argument for 
continuing the war. We had met with 
successes, but of what kind had they been? 
The victory obtained uver count de Grasse, 
by lord Rodney, had been noble, ‘indeed ; 
but had the French pursued the object 
they had in view, instead of fighting us, 
which they ought to have done, the island 
of Jamaica had been lost; and the suc- 
cesses of the present campaign, though 
they certainly had been brilliant, would 
hardly induce the enemy to be less ani- 
mated in their exertions against us in the 
bext campaign. Gibraltar had, indeed, 
been saved, and had been proved to be 
impregnable ; but still, the enemy might, 
and in all probability would, be urged to a 
continuance of the war, for the possession 
of that and other objects of their hearts, 
Ie had been said, indeed, and very 
generally said, that our enemies were not 
very powerful any more than ourselves ; 
that the French were very much straitened, 
and by no means in a humour to prosecute 
the war. But to this he gave very little 
ear, and even were it true, he would 
by no means use it as a reason for putting 
peace aside. . We should gain but little by 
the destruction of our enemies, if in 
effecting it our own ruin followed. In his 
Opinion, a peace was to be made and 
ought to be made. Our situation de- 
manded it; a great deal was due to na- 
tional honour and to national ambition, 
but he thought much more was duc to na- 
tional credit. We were plunged deeply 
in debt, and it behoved us to discharge it. 
National credit did not consist so much in 
point of treasure, as in the regular ob- 
servance of our public faith in the dis- 
charge of debts for which it was pledged, 
and he observed with great pleasure, that 
part of his Majesty’s speech, which held 
out a hope, that a plan would be proposed 
for the.regular and progressive diminution 
of our debt. To this end, he thought a 
peace was to he procured on the best terms 
that could be had. Io considering this, 
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we were not to expect such conditions as 
if we were in a prosperous state, or as if 
the war we had been carrying on had -beea 
a glorious one.. The hon. gentleman com- 
plimented, in very warm terms, that part 
of the speech which held out rewards to 
those who might most dictinguish them- 
selves in the public service, and repre. 
sented the gallant behaviour of general 
Elliot, in detending Gibraltar, as doing 
both him and his country the highest 
honour, whether we conuderal him as a 
soldier, or a man of humanity: but great 
and splendid as this was, he did not think 
it was enough to encourage us to per- 
severe inthe war. A peace was the only 
thing that could save us; and in making 
this, great sacrifices must be made, for 
national honour was national fuith and 
credit, and our debts were at all events 
to be discharged. Our ambition was not 
to stand in the way of a peace; we were 
not to hesitate about giving up this place 
or that placc, merely because it bad a 
name, or had distinguished itself in a 
peculiar manner. If in making a peace, 
sacrifices were necessary, sacrifices ought 
to be made, and above all, in the conces- 
sions which we should have to make, we 
ought to be anxious to put our pride out 
of the way. If there was any post which 
was kept as a post of honour more than a 
post of utility ;—if there was any place 
which we kept as a mark of superiority 
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more than as a possession of advantage;— ; 


a place which cost us more in keeping 
than it was worth ;—if there was a place 
which in particular hurt the pride of the 
enemy;—which was the object of their 
ambition and desire ;—that which would 
instigate them to go to war, and provoke 
them to continue in it :—surely that of all 
others was the place, which in such cire 
cumstances as the present, ought to be 
ceded ; particularly, if by so doing, it was 
in our power to gain a solid and permanent 
peace; and also, perhaps, to gain terri- 
tories in exchange of more intrinsic value 
to us as a commercial people. 

The hon. gentleman commended the 
ceconomy recommended in his Majesty’s 
speech, and said, that without every at- 
tention to it, we were totally undone. It 
was not only ceconomy that we had to eb- 
serve, but parsimony in the extreme; nay, 
it should be avarice ;—nothing short of it 
would dv. The expences of the war had 
plunged us head and ears in debt ;—it had 
increased the national burthen, not less 
than eighty millions, and every one knew, 
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that the interest on this was three millions 
a year : this would, at once, shew the neces- 
sity there was for a speedy and effectual re- 
formation in the public expenditure. He 
congratulated the eee upon their having 
this great national object recommended, 
at atime, when it would come under the 
consideration of one (Mr. Pitt), whose 
virtues and abilities kept pace with one 
another ; and who, while he attended to 
reform of abuses in the expenditure of 
Hee money, would never press that re- 

orm tothe ruin of individuals, who had 
nothing to subsist upon but that income of 
office, which had always been considered 
by them as their support through life. 
He therefore trusted, that whatever re- 
forms were made, the persons at present 
in office might continue in their situations. 
The hon. gentleman sincerely hoped for 
every retrenchment that could be made; 
_ but was of opinion, that, unless peace 
should soon be brought about, there would 
not be any office left us to make any re- 
forms in. As to the peace which his Ma- 
jesty’s speech so much promised, he 
thought the permanency of it was as much 
to be wished for, as the speediness with 
which it was to be hoped it would be 
made. He took notice of the mention 
made in the speech, of East India affairs, 
and doubted not, but that the House 
would, when they came under considera- 
tion, ‘deliberate upon them with that 
temper and moderation which could alone 
give efficacy to their proceedings. 

Mr. Fox said, that though he did not 
mean to give any opposition to. the Ad- 
dress, or to propose any amendment to it, 
still he did not think that it would be proper 
for him, at so important a crisis as the pre- 
sent, to let the first day of the session pass 
over, without some remarks on a subject 
of the greatest magnitude. He could 
have wished that it had fallen to the lot of 
some other person to have taken the lead 
that day, on account of the situation in 
which he stood, and the suspicions which 
he was above denying he entertained of 
some of his Majesty’s ministers. That 
situation, and those suspicions, might in- 
cline the House to think that he meant, 
by rising thus early, to oppose the mea- 
sures of government, right or wrong, and 
to obstruct them at any rate. He dis- 
claimed all such intentions. Whatever 
might be his situation, and whatever his 
suspicions, he should support the present 
ministry in all things in which he thought 
they were acting for the public good; and 
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he rose now for the purpose of making some 
remarks on the speech from the throne; 
with some parts he was well pleased, and — 
he did not mean to give any opposition to 
the rest, or to propose any amendment. 
There were some things in the speech 
which particularly struck him, and some 
things also in the speeches of the two hon. 
gentlemen who moved and seconded the 
address, particularly the latter. And first 
he would take notice, that in the very out-* 
set of the King’s speech, which, accorde 
ing to parliamentary custom, he must con- 
sider as the speech of the minister, there 
was an inaccuracy in point of time, which 
he was willing to look upon merely as the 
effect of inattention, and not of designs 
where it was stated, that since the last ses- 
sion, his Majesty had lost no time in giving 
the necessary orders for putting an end to 
the war on the continent of America. If 
this date of the orders had been correct, 
it would have been the strongest proof of 
guilt in him, and in those with whom he 
had had the honour to actin his Majesty's 
councils, for having so long delayed to 
send out thuse orders, which parliament 
had pronounced to be so necessary ; but 
in fact, they had been issued long before : 
this much he thought necessary to pre- 
mise, lest the character of a noble friend 
now no more, and his own, should suffer 
by an imputation, that orders for putting 
an end to offensive operations in America 
had not been sent till after the recess of 
parliament. [The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer interrupted him for a moment, 
just to assure him, that, upon a careful 
erusal of the speech, the hon. member 
would find that there was not so much as 
a shadow of ground for any such imputa- 
tion.] Mr. Fox again observed, that he 
had not a doubt but such an imputution - 
might be drawn from the speech, though. 
he was convinced that there had been no 
intention in administration that the speech 
should convey it. For the words of the 
speech were, ‘* Since the close of the last 
scssion, I have employed my whole time 
in the care and attention which the im- 
portant and critical conjuncture of public 
affuirs required of me,’”’—and in direct 
continuation,—** I Jost no time in giving 
the necessary orders to prevent the fur- 
ther prosecution of offensive war upon the 
continent of North America.” If lan- 
guage was to be understood in its common 
acceptation, this certainly meant that this 
important fact was done since the last ses- 


siop, and consequently since be and his 
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friends had left his Majesty's councils ; 
and by the same strain of language, all the 
other concerns mentioned in the speech 
seemed to take their origin from that date. 
This certainly was so; but he hoped and 
trusted it was so by inadvertency only. 

As to the provisional articles of peace 
with America, it was impossible for him, 
at this moment, to approve or condemn 
them, because he was utterly unacquamted 
with them: but he would take it for 
granted, that the independence, the un- 
conditional independence of America 
was erpenes by the first article. The 
great difference between him, and the 
present minister on that head, was, that 
the latter wished that the independence 
should be the price of peace, while on his 
part, he was of opinion, that no barter 
should be made; but that Great Britain 
should, in a manly manner, recognise at 
once that independence: which it was not 
in her power to check or overturn. For 
this he had two reasons: one was, that it 
' would appear magnanimous on the part of 
- England, and inspire America with confi- 
dence to treat with us, when we should set 
out by irrevocably granting her inde- 
pendence; a confidence which she could 
not feel, if this independence was to de- 
pend on other measures, which were not 
yet agreed to: his other reason was, that 
by a provisional treaty (to take place when 
France and Great Britain should have set- 
tled terms of peace with each other) the 
very preliminary article of which was an ac. 
knowledgment of American independence, 
England and America should have 50 
completely determined all their differences, 
that nothing more would remain to con- 
tend for between them; the two countries 
might then be said to be virtually at peace ; 
or if America sliould continue the war as 
the ally of France, it would be a war 60 
very like a peace, that France deriving 
little or no advantage from it, would be 
‘the more easily induced to think of peace, 
and be the lees forward to propose harsh 
or dishonourable terms to this country 
These were the reasons by which he was 
influenced to advise the recognition of un- 
conditional independence; and he was 
the more surprised to find that ministers 
had been so tardy in making peace with 
America by a provisional treaty, when the 
same happy effect might have been pro- 
duced months ago, if unconditional inde- 
pendence had been earlier offered : for his 
part, he was unable to account for the 


delay: when his Majesty had given him 
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orders to write to Mr. Grenville, at Paris, 
to authorise him to offer independence 
unconditionally to America, he obeyed 
the orders with a degree of pleasure, 
which could be equalled only by that 
which he felt, when he read the letter of 
lord Shelburne to sir Guy Carleton, in 
which the words of the letter to Mr, 
Grenville were recited; when he read that 
letter, he carried it with pleasure to the 
late marquis of Rockingham, and with joy 
told him, that all their distrusts and sus- 
picions of the noble lord’s intentions were 
groundless; but his pleasure on that oc- 
casion was not of long duration ; fur even 
before death had removed the noble mar- 
quis from the treasury, lord Shelburne 
began to speak of the dreadful conse- 
quences that must ensue to this country, 
if America should be separated from it: 
and gave a decisive opinion, that the letter 
to Mr. Grenville, and the recital of the 
same to sir Guy Carleton, were not an un- 
conditional recognition of American inde- 
pendence, but a conditional offer to be re- 
called in certain circumstances. This 
gave me suspicion, said Mr. Fox, which E 
could not conceal ; for in writing the letter 
to Mr. Grenville, I had chosen the most 
forcible words that the English language 
could supply to express my meaning; as 
far as I can recollect they were these, or 
exactly to this meaning: “ to recognise — 
the independence of America, in the first 
instance, and not to reserve it as a condi- 
tion of peace.” When he saw the recital 
of these words in the letter of the earl of 
Shelburne to sir Guy Carleton, all his 
doubts vanished, and he was completely 
relieved. What, then, must be his asto- 
nishment and torture, when in the illness 
and apprehended decease of the noble 
marquis, another language was heard in 
the cabinet, and some even of his own 
friends began to consider these letters 
only as offers of a conditional nature—to 
be recalled if they did not purchase peace. 
I considered myself as ensnared and be- 
trayed; I therefore determined to take 
the measure by which alone I could act 
with consistency and honour—I called for 

recise declarations—I demanded explicit 
lsnpuspe and when I saw that the per- 
sons, in whom I had originally no great 
confidence, were so eager to delude, and 
so determined to change the ground on 
which they had set out, I relinquished my 
seat in the cabinet with the heartfelt sa- 
tisfaction of having maintained my prin- 


ciples unstained, and with the prospect of 
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being able to do, by leaving it, what I 
could not accomplish by remaining there. 
—His hopes and expectations were ful- 
filled, just as he had apprehended and 
stated to that House; he had been able to 
persuade his Majesty’s ministers to the 
discharge of their duty, more effectually 
in that House, than he was able to do 
in a private room. ‘Thank Heaven, the 
measure was now taken, the deed was done, 
and done, he hoped, in the most effectual 
way, and he agreed with the hon. se- 
conder that in doing this we gave away 
nothing. The ®mdependence of America 
was acknowledged by his Majesty’s mi- 
nisters; and though it had been said, 
“ that whenever this should happen, the 
sun of England would set, and her glories 
be eclipsed for ever,’? yet he was of a 
contrary opinion, and he would defend 
the ear] of Shelburne against any peer 
who should hold such language. He had 
set his hand to sign the independence 
of America, although it had been insi- 
diously said, that ‘* it would be the ruin of 
his country, and that he would be a 
traitor who should do it.” But if any 
_ peer should dare to impeach the ear] of 
Shelburne for having done this, I, said 
Mr. Fox, will stand up his advocate—I 
will defend him against all such artful and 
insidious charges—I will hold him harm- 
Jess, and protect him from the accusation 
of “‘ having dared to give away the rights 
of Great Britain;’ and pledge myself, 
that the recognition of the independence 
of America, shall not be * stained with 
the blood of the minister who should sign 
it.’ [ Mr. Fox here alluded to expressions 
made use of by the earl of Shelburne in 
the House of Lords in the course of the , 
Jast scssion.] Quitting this strain of) 
Irony, the hon. gentleman said, that the | 
earl of Shelburne hac done this important | 
matter even after all these sayings, and 
thinking as he did, that it was so wrong, 
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better, that his Majesty had been advised 
boldly and manfully at once to give way 
to necessity, and not to express so much 
dejection at parting with the sovereignty 
over a country, which it was no longer in 
his power to assert and maintain; but 
much as he disliked these expressions, he 
was as much pleased with those, in which 
his Majesty indulges the philosophic spe- 
culation of prospects of future connection 
with America, from similarity of language, 
manners, religion, and laws: for his own 
part, he did not doubt but the day would 
come, when by a firm alliance between 
Great Britain and America, the courts of 
France and Spain would awake from their 
idle and illusory dreams of advantage, 
which they think will follow to them by 
the separation of America from the mother 
country; through that alliance the sun of 
Britain might rise again, and shine forth 
with dazzling lustre. But toinduce Ame- 
rica to confide in us, we should convince 
them by the most open and unreserved 
conduct, that we mean fuirly, honestly, 
pnd sincerely by them. He was always of 
Opinion that it was not right, in our pre- 
sent circumstances, to think of treating 
with America, by way of bargain for her 
independence. He conceived, that the 
only method of acting, which was at once 
political and wise, was to behave with 
manliness and generosity ; and shew them 
that there was still a disposition in the go- 
vernment of this country, to treat them 
with the nobleness of Englishmen. This 
was his idea when he sat at his Majesty’s 
council board, and this was the conduct 
which he had recommended ever since he 
perceived that we should soon come to 
the necessity of recoguizing their inde- 
pendence, either with grace or by com- 
pulsion. But he was afraid that minis- 
ters would act in such a manner as to 
create suspicions, even where they meant 
to act honestly. For instance, in the Se- 


and so alarming, he could not avoid ap- , cretary of State’s letter tothe Lord Mayor, 


plying to him a distich, which he had read 
in a ludicrous poet: 

You've dune a noble turn in nature’s spite, 

For tho’ you think you're wrong, l’m sure 

you're right. 

There were some expressions in the 

eech, which though he did not intend to 

ud fault with, he would have been as 
well pleased had they been left out; and 
these were the expressions of the concern 
felt by his Majesty, at the idea of re- 
nouncing the claims of this country over 
America: it would have been surely much 


the colonies were very properly stiled the 
United States of America ; and as he made 
no doubt, but in the provisional treaty 
they were so declared, he expected to 
have heard them called by this name in 
his Majesty’s speech; and the disappointe 
ment he felt on that occasion gave him 
the more concern, as he perceived there 
was even now a backwardness publicly te 
avow and acknowledge what he trusted 
and hoped was already done in the treaty— 
the independence of America. Surely, if 
it was thought proper to call them by their 
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proper name, in the letter of the Secretary 
of State, it would not have been unfit to 
call them zo in the speech; surely his 
right hon. friend did not mean to defraud 
his master of the merit of conciliating the 
hearts of the Americans, and binding 
them to this country by expressions of 
race and kindness. He was sorry that 
is Majesty’s ministers had not advised 
their royal master to make use of a lan- 
guage more dignified and becoming, than 
that which they had put mto his mouth. 

He was sorry that the speech held out 

no prospect to this country of alliances to 
support her, in case she should be obliged, 
by the unreasonable exactions of France, 
to continue the war. He hoped that there 
was no neglect in so important a branch 
of a minister’s duty, as that of making 
friends and allies; and yet he could not 
think, that if we were at this moment 
without friends, it was for want of a good 
disposition towards this country in some 
of the most powerful states of Europe. It 
was true, that while the old ministry were 
at the head of affairs, there was not the 
least ground for hope that any power 
would make a common cause with a coun- 
try that was ruled by madmen; but he 
was surprised that, when the nation had 
come to its senses, and driven these mad- 
men from the cabinet, the friendly dispo- 
sition of some of the great courts of Eu- 
rope to England had not been courted 
with success. He himself had not been 
long in office; but, short as the time was, 
it was long enough to convince him that 
England was not destitute of powerful 
friends in Europe, whose friendship might 
have been cultivated with success, and 
improved to the great advantage of this 
country. 

Peace to him appeared a most desirable 
object; but much as he wished for peace, 
he certainly would not go the lengths 
to obtain mt, which the hon. member who 
had seconded the motion, seemed willing 
to go: what that hon. member had said 
on the subject, had cast a melancholy 
gloom upon bis mind; and he hoped 
that it was more from imagination than 
from information that he spoke: no man 
felt more the deplorable situation of the 
country than he did; but he did not think 
that the most effectual way to incline the 
enemy to a disposition towards a favour- 
able and equitable peace, was to tell them 
that we were so completely reduced that no 
terms could be too ee for us to digest ; 
that our resources were so dried up, that 
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ceconomy could scarcely enable us to bear 
up under the heavy burthen heaped upon 
our shoulders; nay, that parsimony could 
scarcely do it; and that hardly any thing 
shert of avarice could save us from sink. 
ing; he himself was not sanguine in his 
hopes of finding great resources in this 
country ; but he was not yet so desponding 
as to say, that he would not rather carry 
on the war still longer, than submit to 8 
dishonourable peace: it was not, indeed, 
to be expected, that we could treat ad- 
vantageously ; but our situation was not so 
desperate, as that we ought to acccpt of 
dishonourable or unreasonable terms : bes 
fore the provisional treaty with America, 
we had four powers to contend with; but 
as he must from the signing of the treaty 
pronounce the American war to be at an 
end, so he thought we ought to derive 
fresh courage, when we should be able to 
spend in operations against the three re- 
maining hostile powers the four or five 
millions that used to be spent on the con- 
tinent of America: for he thought that 
the provisional agreement, if it did not 
actually give us peace with America, 
would give us something so like a peace, 
that we might freely employ the troops — 
now in America against the other powers. 

The hon. seconder was not satisfied, it 
seemed, with the idea of subscribing to 
any terms of peace, merely for the sake of 
getting peace; but he consulted the du- 
rability of it, and seemed ready to sacri- 
fice every thing in order to make it lasting : 
now, he was of a different opinion; for in 
making a disadvantageous peace, he would 
not fora moment think of its durability, 
but attend solely to the object of availing 
himself of the opportunity atkorded by the 
cessation from hostilities, to cultivate the 
friendship of some of the great powers of 
Europe, and to make such alliances, as 
would enable him to go to war again with 
greater proapect of success. ‘Lhe hon. 
seconder, after praising the conduct of 
general Elliot and lord Howe, in their 
gallant defence and relict of Gibraltar, 
threw a gloom over the minds of all that 
heard him, by hinting at the possibility of 
this important fortress being about to be 
ceded to the enemy. He could not easily 
express how much he was struck with this 
alarming hint, and he hoped that in this 
he spoke merety from speculation, and 
not from authority; for the possession of 
that fortress and harbour was invaluable 
to this country, though some people of 
late affected to say, that it was of po 
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farther use to us. In former wars its 
walue was often felt; and if, in the pre- 
sent war, the old ministry had not been 
es dastardly as they were mad, per- 
haps all the calamities of this war 
might have been prevented. If a fleet 
had been stationed there in time to 
watch the Mediterranean, comte d’Es- 
taign never could have got to America, to 
give that assistance to the colonies, which 
had since secured to them their indepen- 
dence: but the misfortune of this coun- 
try was, to have ministers at that time, 
who, while they spoke in the most lordly 
terms to America, and insisted that she 
should be reduced to unconditional sub- 
mission, were endeavouring to cajole the 
court of Spain; and refrained from send- 
ing out a formidable fleet to Gibraltar, 
because they conceived that the king of 
Spain would take umbrage at seeing a 
fleet in the Mediterranean: but had the 
measure been adopted, there would have 
been little reason to be apprehensive of 


vany bad consequences from his resent- 


ment, for then we should have had it in 
our power to prevent the evil that a union 
of the fleets of France and Spain must al- 
ways threaten this country with. To ca- 
jole an enemy was surely not the way in: 
which a powerful and wise nation would 
seek their security. They would break 
their strength; they would crush their 
rising efforts; and a sagacious ministry 
would always employ Gibraltar in dividing 
France from France, Spain from Spain, 
and the one nation ‘from the other. But 
though this measure was not adopted, 
from which the most solid advantages 
would have flowed, still it must be ad- 
mitted, that even in the present war, 


Gibraltar had been of infinite use to this: 


country, by the diversion of so consider- 
able a part of the force of our enemies, 


- which, employed elsewhere, might have 


greatly annoyed us. But, said the hon. 
member, ‘ Spain having seen the folly of 
attempting to reduce that fortress, may 
never again be tempted to invest it, and 
therefore it may never again occasion a 
diversion of her force.” This was a mode 
of reasoning that experience did not seem 
to justify; he had, in general, too great a 
respect for princes to speak lightly of 
them: but there might be near the heart 
of every prince a longing after something 
which could not be removed but by the 
possession of that something; a thousand 
disappointments might not be able to con- 
vince him that his longing could never be 
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gratified. Those who knew the history of 
this country for the last nine years would 
be ready to agree with him, that it was 
not easy to convince men of their follies, 
even when they were proved to be so. 
We had in this country continued for 
eight years to war in America; and yet 
the misfortunes of each preceding cam- 
paign, which ought to have made us wiser, 
y convincing us that we were engaging in 
@ ruinous pursuit of an object which we 
could never attain, had not till lately 
wrought that effect: and what should 
hinder us to think that the king of Spain 
might not persevere zealously in the long- 
ing for the reduction of Gibraltar, as a 
prince nearer home was taught to pant 
after the phantom of unconditional sub- 
mission from America? The fortress of 
Gibraltar was to be ranked among the 
most important possessions of this coun- 
try; it was that which gave us respect 
in the eyes of nations; it manifested our 
superiority, and gave us the means of 
obtiging them by protection. Give up 
to Spain the fortress of Gibraltar, and 
the Mediterranean becomes to them a 
pool, a pond in which they can navigate 
at pleasure, and act without controul or: 
check. Deprive yourselves of this station, 
and the states of Europe, who border on 
the Mediterranean, will no longer look to 
you for the maintenance of the free navi- 
gation of that sea ; and having it no longer 
in your power to be useful, you cannot. 
expect alliances. The hon. genticman. 
talks of the cession of this important for- 
tress on a principle the most delusive. 
Because it:is a possession dear to the 
enemy, the object of their ambition and 
their pride, he would yield it to them, as 
the means of preventing future wars. 
This was a maxim the most delusive that 
could be; and the hon. gentleman ought 
to know that generalities might in all cases 
be carried too far. If you govern your- 
selves by this maxim, there will be no end 
to cession, because there will be no end to 
desire. Ambition is a vice which grows 
like avarice, from what it feedson; and 
the hon. gentleman must be strangely ig- 
norant of the ambition, avarice, and lust 
of human governments, if he thinks that 
the possession of Gibraltar, because it is 
the immediate object of the court of Spain, 
would prevent them from forming new de- 
sires, which they would endeavour to gra- 
tify by new wars. If you teach them that 
war induces you to cession, there is not @ 
doubt but they will go to war. The true 
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policy, therefore, is to teach them, that 
you will not gratify passion so pursued; 
that you know there is no ceconomy in 
cession ; and that it is wiser and more for 
your interest to continue expensive wars, 
than by unwise and foolish concessions to 
purchase a temporary peace, neither safe 
nor honourable. The gentleman may talk 
of the durability of peace, says Mr. Fox, 
but I shall never think it wise to pay much 
regard to that B tbl gai The incono- 
sistency, the weakness, and the passions 
of human governments will in all time con- 
tinue to tear asunder the bands of civil 
concord; and no gratification, no acces- 
sion, no dismemberment of empire, no 
Sats fortune, no calamity, will induce 

ings to sit down contented with what 
they have acquired, or patient under their 
Joss, but atter a little breathing time they 
will again rise into outrage, offence, and 
war.—In negociating a peace, therefore, 
be would rather stipulate for the advan- 
tages, than the durability of it, sensible 
that its duration must depend on contin- 
gencies not at all within his power to 
reach. 

Having said so much on what the hon. 
gentleman had thrown out about Gibral- 
tar, and the principle of concession, he 
would not take upon him to say, that in 
no possible situation the fortress of Gibral- 
tar ought to be bartered or given up. But 
if, after all this, it should be determined 
to give up Gibraltar, he would advise 
ministers not to attempt to sink the value 
of it, but to rate it as high as it ought 
to be, and then make the best bargain 
that they could, either by getting the most 
money for it, or exchanging it for a valu- 
able and adequate consideration. And 
here he would take an opportunity to ex- 
press his hearty concurrence in that part 
of the Address which replied to the ho- 
nourable mention made by his Majesty of 
the defence and relief of Gibraltar: the 
conduct of general Elliot would immor- 
talize his name; and the latest posterity 
would be at a loss for which to admire the 
hero most, his gallantry in repelling the 
various attacks, or his humanity in saving 
from impending death the enemy he had 
defeated. He had combined qualities the 
most uncommon, and had risen almost 
superior to every precedent of reality. 
We could only seek for his image in the 
chronicles of romance, where heroes were 

ainted in a stile of colouring superior to 
human nature. The noble lord who had 
relieved the garrison was almost above 
{ VOL. XXII. J 
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praise; in the sight of a superior force he | 
threw relief into Gibraltar; and then, he. 
would not say he had insulted, because he 

did not wish to use hard words, but he 

braved the united fleets of France and 

Spain. Could he do more? if any one in 

this House (said Mr. Fox, looking at go-. 
vernor Johnstone) thinks he could, let 

him speak out, and charge the noble lord. 

If there is any man who has accused him’ | 
in public or in private circles, in anony- 

mous slanders, or in pamphlet attacks,*. 
let him now come forward and speak his 

sentiments. It was not in England only 

that the character of lord Howe was ad- 

mired: a foreigner of distinction had 

written from Paris in the following terms : 

‘© Every one here is full of adnoiration at. 
the conduct of lord Howe. All praise 

his bravery and humanity. All wish to. 
take his conduct for their example. This 

makes us think,.that in your country a 

court martial will be appointed to try him 

whenever he arrives in England? And 

here it was but decent to give that tribute 

of applause which was so justly due to the 

present Admiralty. Ile had often spoken 

in desponding terms of the state of the 
navy, when it was surrendered up by the 
last Admiralty ; but desponding as _ his. 
language was, it did not express half the 

despondency he then felt: what, then, 
must have been the exertions of the noble, 
lord now at the head of the naval depart- 

ment of government, when he had fitted - 
out a ficet that was able to brave the com- 

bined fleets, from which we used in pre- 

ceding campaigns to fly? It had been the 

astonishment of Europe, and had given 

such advantages and brilliancy to the pre- 

sent campaign, as would and ought to be 

felt in the making of a peace. 

He next touched upon the present 
cabinet, and observed, that though he 
disliked its construction, there were some 
of its constituent parts against which he 
could have no objection; for he knew 
that though one member of the cabinet 
might promise a great deal more than he 
intended to pertorm, there were others 
who would hold him to the performance 
of his promises. As to himself, he be- 
lieved he really was of more service out 
of office, and debating in that House, 
than he could possibly have been if he had 
remained in the cabinet; for he found 


; ‘ 
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that those measures, which, while in office,. 
he recommended in vain to the council, 
were readily adopted when he laid down 
his employntents. | 

He was entirely of the opinion of the 
hon. seconder, that a péace was to be pro- 
cured if possible; but surely the minister 
knew that he had the means of supporting 
war. The number of men which he 
found ‘ riding in hackney coaches, crowd- 
ing the streets, and travelling the Bath 
road,” shewed him that the nation was not 
exhausted of resources, but had yet the 
. means of supporting the war, in case our 
enemies should be disinclined to an ho- 
nourable and fair peace. He was for 
peace in preference to war. It was not 
the policy of this nation to go to war for 
territory, from the lust of more dominion, 
or the love of power. He would be as 
mioderate in his desire of new acquisitions, 
as he would be determined in his resolu- 
tion to keep what we have. 

He advertcd to the reports of large 
voluntary gifts to government by private 
individuals. He said, he admitted and 
admired the public spirit and generosity of 


the persons who made the offers; but he 


begged leave to lay in his protest against 
their legality ; and he conceived that the 
compliment paid to them in the Speech 
was ill-judged and improper. He con- 
ceived, that according to our constitution, 
no money could be received by the exe- 
cutive branch, and applied to the public 
purposes of the nation, which did not 
pe through the hands of parliament, and 
ad not the sanction of the Commons of 
England. Such aids were contrary to the 
very essence of our constitution; for by 
such benevolences, government was en- 
trusted with money which came not under 
the check and controul of parliament. 
This question had been agitated some 
time ago in that House, brought on by 
an eminent lawyer, now a member of the 
other House, and one of his Majesty’s 
cabinet counsellors, (lord Ashburton) by 
whose arguments he was thoroughly con- 
vinced of the illegality of benevolences, 
and gave his vote on the question accord- 
ingly. 

He hoped and believed, that the pros- 
ect held out in the Speech, of attention 
eing to be paid to our East India con- 

cerns, would not be delusive. He deemed 
the national honour pledged in this busi- 
ness; and he trusted it was not intended 
by any sophistry to depart from the reso- 
lutions already come to concerning it. 


a 
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The learned Lord Advocate (Mr. Dundas) 
who had been indefatigable in pursuing 
this business, had received his countenance 
and support while in place, and he trusted 
that no change* in either of their situa- 
tions would occasion any difference of 
sentiment and conduct. He assured mi- 
nisters that he did not mean to give them 
any wanton opposition. He would sup- 
port them as far as he could with honour 
and duty; and however he might ebject 
to the constitution of the administration, 
and however he might suspect the sincerity 
of some among them, yet he could not 
think that any thing very hostile to this 
country could be formed, while he saw in 
that cabinet some men of whose virtue 
ae integrity he entertained so high an 
idea. 

He concluded with taking notice of 
something that fell from Mr. Yorke, with 
respect to a reformation in ‘the publie 
offices, and the distress it would bring on 
individuals if their salaries were not con- 
tinued during their lives. He was sure 
his hon. friend who first brought about 
these reformations did not mean that any — 
person should suffer by them; that the 
intentions of his hon. friend had been 
greatly misrepresented in that particular ; 
and if such cruelties were intended, they 
were to be ascribed to those who had the 
execution of the arrangements. He: 
trusted that he should soon see the pro- 
visional articles laid upon the table; tHl 
which time he begged to be undetstood, 
that the vote which he gave on that day, 
he gave in the persuasion that those arti- 
cles contained a full and final renunciation 
of the independence of America: and he 
begged also to be understood that he 
pledged himself to no other object than 
that, nor possessed any high opinion of 
the other parts of the Speech delivered. 
from the throne. 

Governor Johnstone said, he had no 
proposition to make, nor any amendment 
to suggest; he was unacquainted with 
party, and stood up to declare his single 
Opinion on'a point of the utmost imports 
ance to this nation. However other gen- 
tlemen might feel, he was not dispdsed to 
deliver up the dependence of -Athertca 
without & condition. He was much sar. 
prised that the honourable member who 
spoke last, should be sorry that tis Ma- 
jesty had expressed how strongly he fete 


* Mr. Dundas had been rectntly appomnte’d 
Treasurer of the Navy. 
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the sacrifice he made to the opinion and 
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thority of this country must not be flung 


wishes of his people, in giving way to the ! away without the consent of that legisla- 


independence of America: there was 
nothing more ratural, than that his Ma- 
jesty should feel the greatest concern at 
the dismemberment of so considerable a 
art of his dominions; the colonies were 
planted by British subjects; they were 
cherished and fostered in the bosom of 
Britain; they were defended and main- 
tained at the expence of her blood ‘and 
treasure ; and could it then be surprising 
that the breast of an amiable sovereign 
should feel a pang at the separation from 
so great a number of his subjects? The in- 
denendence of America, he feared, was 
now 80 firmly established, that it would be 
difficult to withstand the recognition of it: 
but if he were asked by whom that -.inde- 
pendence had been established, he would 
not hesitate to answer—by the hon. mem- 
ber who spoke last. He did not know 
whether the Americans would erect a 
statue to him; but he did not believe 
that his countrymen would feel themselves 
under any obligations to him; for the in- 
dependence of America must be the ruin 
of our West India islands. The hon. 
member seemed to rejoice that America 
was not to be reckoned any longer in the 
number of our enemies; but did he know 
that? Was he sure that their ships and 
privateers would be restrained from at- 
tacking our.trade? If they were not, our 
commerce would be ruined; for if New- 
Nork was abandoned, and our men of war 
ordered away from the coast of America, 
he could not: conceive, how our trade in 
the West Indies could be carried on. He 
had an objection to that part of the 
arr from which it was easy to deduce, 
the independence of America was 
granted, or to be granted ; and his objcc- 
tion was this: this recognition of inde- 
pendence was to be approved of in the 
‘Address, as far as it was stated in the 
‘Speech: now he was an enemy to this 
‘mode of carrying so important a business 
through parliament by a sidewind : the in- 
dependence of America was a subject of 
such moment to the people of Great 
Britain, that.surely one day at least might 
be set apart for discussing that great ques- 
tion by itself, and taking the opinion ef the 
people, whether they had rather agree to 
that measure, or-prosecute the war. He 
denied. that his Majesty was authorised by 
the resolution of that House in the last 
session : he must come to his parliament 
for-their.concurrence ; the legislative au- 


ture ; and therefore, he would pledge him- 
self to no approbation of this provisional 
agreement ontil he saw what it was. As 
to Gibraltar, no one could go farther in 
praise of the gallant hero who had de- 
fended it than he would do; he had raised 
to himself, by his bravery, his zeal, his 
judgment, and bis humanity, a monument 
that wouid last till time should be.no more. 
Of the conduct of the noble lord, who had 
thrown succours into that fortress, he 
could nat speak in the same terms of . 
panegyric; the noble lord had deserved 
well of his country on many occasions, but 
his conduct on .the last expedition did 
not come up to the opinion that had been 
entertained of him: in the business of the 


.transports, there were accidents and mis- 


fortunes which he did not mean to impute 
to the noble lord; but in the affair of the 
engagement with the combined ficet, 


there was a circumstance, which he would 
-boldly affirm to have been disgracefal to 


Great Britain; for the van of the British — 
fleet, under the command of admiral Bar-. 
rington, hac put before the wind, and in 
the morning was four leagues to leeward 
of the fleet; did any man, who knew 
admiral Barrington, suppose that such an 
officer as lie was, would have stirred an 
inch from the enemy, if he had not been 


ordered so to do? He would not impute 


even this directly to the fault of the com- 
mander in chief, for it was reported, that 


the frigate, which had carried his orders to 


admiral Barrington, had mistaken the 
orders, and instead of desiring the vice- 
admiral to sail two points nearer the wind, 
directed him to put before it; and thus 
that gallant officer was obliged’ to show his 
stern to the enemy :—at that time the 
Spanish admiral bore down within musquet- 
shot of the Ocean, and the French com- 
modore, his second, had thrown himself - 
between himand the Ocean, and afterwards 
got considerably to leeward of the latter ; 
in this moment, when the enemy could 
not be said to have declined an action, the 
van division of the British fleet shewed 


-their stern to the enemy, put before the 


wind, and in the morning, were four 
leagues to leeward of them: thus it was 
clear, that our ships made four feet to 
every one made by the enemy; could it 
therefore be possible, that our admiral 
could have declined all thoughts of an 
engagement, merely because he could not 
bripg the enemy to action? with ships that 
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‘sailed three times faster than the enemy, 
he could easily have come up with. them. 
He did not know whether lord Howe’s 
orders had been mistaken or not by the 
frigate; but certain it was, that admiral 
Barrington had received orders to take 
the course he shaped. As to a victory 
gained by us on that occasion, the idea 
was absurd, he had no conception of a 
victory, where ships or trophics had not 
been taken: the hon. member might sally 
forth from St. James’s-street and break as 
‘many windows as he pleased, but he could 
not bring the sober, sedate, and thinking 


part of the community to believe that lord : 


‘Howe was victorious, any more than they 
could now be brought to think that the 
27th of July, 1778, was a proud day for 
England. But the gentlemen who were 
loudest in the praise of lord Keppel, who 
certainly had often signalized. himselt be- 


fore, but not on the 27th of July, affected. 


now to say, that the glorious victory on 
the 12th of April, was the mere eflect of 
chance, and that Jamaica would have been 
Jost, if the French admiral had not unne- 
cessarily given our admiral battle, instead 
of pursuing his voyage to the Cape. It 
was well known however, that from the 
superiority of Jord Rodney’s ships in point 
of sailing, he must necessarily have come 
up, either with De Grasse’s transports, or 
his men of war; in either case he would 
have defvate:l the object of the expedition, 
and saved Jamaica. In coming up with 
the men of war, he gained the victory by 
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said, perfectly consistent with the confi- 
dence which he expressed in them, at 
the end of his speech. What was there 
dangerous in the construction of the ad- 
ministration ? That one part of them would 
profess more than they meant to perform; 
and that his reliance was, that there were 
some others whose honour and integrity 
would carry into execution the profes- 
sions of the others. He could aver, that 
he had no reason to think that the person, 
' to whom the hon. gentleman alluded, had 
acted with duplicity. He had, for the 
whole of the time that he had been in of- 
fice, seen no one thing in that noble lord’s 
conduct, which gave him reason to sus- 
pect the integrity of his professions: but 
he must, at the same time, inform the 
Hause that he had seen, from his corres- 
pondence with foreign states, that the re- 
ports industriously circulated of the dupli- 
city of the noble lord had had a material 
effect on the continent, and had been the 
means of retarding the treaty with the 
Americans. The hon. gentleman had 
fairly said, that peace was the object 
which we ought to pursue with earnest- 
ness; this was the opinion of his Majesty 
and of his ministers, and he was sure that 
they would be indefatigable in the pur- 
suit. That we could not expect to pro- 
cure terms as advantageous as we might 
have done in the case of a triumphant and 
glorious war, must strike every one; but. 
still he was of opimion, that the relative 
circumstances of the belligerent powers 


| 


a new and bold manceuvre, of breaking | would entitle us to terms honourable, and 
through the enemy’s line; and yet after, such as every man must acknowledge to 
.this service he was recalled by a grateful | be advantageous. The last campaign, as 
administration.— He concluded with a few | the hon. gentleman had observed, was 
obscrvations relative to the state of the! truly brilliant, and in particular the de- 
coin, and advised a new coinage of silver, ' fence and relief of Gibraltar had exalted 
as the best way to prevent the practice of the military and naval glory of this coun- 
felonious coining ; for when the temptation | try to an enviable pitch. An hon. gen- 
should have been removed, this practice tleman had chosen to differ from the rest 
would of course expire. ‘of mankind, with respect to the conduct 

Mr. Secretary Lownshend thanked the of our fleet in that expedition. That his 
hon. gentleman (Mr. Fox), who, though motives for his declarations were honour- 
he sat on the other side of the House; | able, he made no doubt; that his opi- 
would still give him leave, he hoped, to ; nions were sincere, he must also believe ; 
call him his hon. friend. His conduct on: but that he was the only man who ar- 
that day would do him great credit with | 


! , raigned the conduct of the noble admiral, 
‘his country, in having so honourably de- 


clared his intentions of supporting, as far 
-as he could, the measures of his Majesty's 
ininisters, at atime when unanimity was 
so gssential to our happincss. With re- 
spect to the circumstance to which the 
chon. gentleman alluded, of the construc- 
fion of the administration, it was not, he 


| was also true; and he must pay respect 


to the testimony which professional men, 
who saw his conduct, and to enemies who 
were generous and just, gave to his ta- 
lents, skill, and spirit on that occasion. 
The hon. gentleman over the way had 
mentioned the testimony which one fo-+ 
reigner had given to the glorioys conduct 


i 
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of lord Howe; and to this he could add, | True it was, they had possession of a 
that, in his officiak correspondence, he large territory, but we had garrisons there 
found that foreign nations had looked on! which must of course on such an admis- 
the conduct of the flect of Britain, in the | sion be surrendered, and he should never 
relief of Gibraltar, and in their interview | think the formal final renunciation of our 
with the combined fleets of France and; ancient right of sovereignty over that 
Spain, so superior in number, with asto-{ country, to be a cession of no value; he 


nishment and admiration. 

Captain Kezth Stewart said, that as the 

conduct of the noble admiral who com- 
manded the fleet in the expedition to the 
relief of the garrison of Gibraltar, had 
been attacked, he thought it his duty to 
give his public testimony to the bravery, 
skill, and behaviour of that noble lord. 
He was present, and had the clearest ob- 
servation of his conduct through the 
‘whole of the voyage. In the case of the 
transports, he could assure the House, 
that it was a mere accident which had oc- 
casioned three or four of them running up 
‘snto the Mediterranean, by their misap- 
| abso of a signal in the time of the 
hurricane; and as to the whole of the 
noble Jord’s conduct in the case of the 
action, it was, in his opinion, great, manly, 
and brilliant. 

Lord Nurth rose and declared, that he 
had not the most distant inclination to op- 
pose the Address, or move an amend- 
ment; he had no material objection to the 
terms of the motion, and it must be a 
very consequential amendment indeed, 
that could counterbalance, in his estima- 
tion, the advantages resulting from unani- 
mity, at this most important crisis; he 
thought it of the last importance that they 
should lay their sentiments at the foot of 
the throne, without opposition or amend- 
ment. He should not have risen to offer 
his opinion on the present question at all, 
but that some things had been thrown out 

4n the course of debate, by which he was 
personally affected, and there were some 
expressions in the proposed Address, that 
‘ seemed to require explanation. With re- 
spect to the independency of America, 
he was free to acknowledge, that after the 
calamitous events of war, and the vote 
passed in the last session, he was not san- 
guine enough to hope a conclusion of the 
‘war on terms consistent with the future 
dependency of our colonies, but at the 
same time he could not think with the 
hon. gentleman (Mr. Fox) that a recog- 
nition of their independence should be 
-made without an equivalent, nor could he 
assent to the proposition, that in such a 
dereliction of our claim to supremacy we 


| 
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should rather think it an act of such cons 
sequence as not to be warranted without 
a very material consideration; without at 
least making it the price of peace. He 
also differed extremely with that hon. gen- 
tleman with respect to the heartfelt re- 
gret expressed by the sovercign on this 
unhappy. dismemberment of the empire. 
Surely a heart filled with patriotic feelings 
like that of his Majesty, and most ear- 
nestly solicitous for the welfare of his peos. 
ple, could not but experience the deepest 
sorrow at an act 50 calamitous to this 
country. America was not only one of 
the brightest jewels inthe crown, but the 
most important possession of the com- 
merce of this country, and the royal sor- 
row was not the ebullition of personal 
grief tor private suffering. The sensa- 
tions of that royal personage were truly 
those of a patriot King, and he was as- 
sured that his Majesty felt himself much 
less interested in this sacrifice than his 
people. 

His lordship then adverted to the treaty 
of peace now in agitation with the House 
of Bourbon; he was ready to believe that 
it might be disadvantageous for his Ma- 
jesty’s servants to state the difficulties now 
standing in the way of that treaty, and, if 
so, they were commendable for withhold- 
ing them; when time was ripe for such a 
communication, he doubted not they 
would embrace the earliest opportunity of 
consulting the legislature ; but, in the 
mean time, #t might not be improper to 
declare, that he, for one, would not con- 
sent to any terms derogatory to the ho- 
nour and interest of this country. Cer- 
tainly, our situation was to be regarded, 
but that of our enemies should also be 
taken into the account, and such terms 
agreed on, as, from the general relative 
situation of the contending powers, were 
on all sides just and reasonable. Toterms 
of peace, formed upon such a system, he 
would readily and cheerfully assent, but 
should France or Spain be arrogant and 
unjust in their demands, as he had heard 
it whispered they were, should they re- 
quire advantages, to which neither by jus- 
tice nor the event of war they were enti+ 


gave po more than they already possessed. | tled, he trusted the nation at large would 
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unanimously concur in prosecuting the 
war with vigour. He wished ministers, 
therefore, to understand most explicitly 
_ on what terms they were likely te find 
unanimous support; it would be fqund 
either in an henourable peace, such as our 
situation entitled us to expect, or in a vi- 
_ war. In regard to the cession of 
ibraltar, he would not go so far as to 
assert that that fortress ought in no possi- 
ble case to be given up. Ifa peace could 
no otherwise be obtained, he would not 
positively say that such a sacrifice ought 
not to be made, but this he must beg leave 
to say, that the price of it should bea large 
one, and that ministers would be totally 
unjustifiable in resigning a post so henour- 
able, so dear, and so useful to this country, 
exceptthey aad equivalent. He believed, 
there were few things in the possession of 
Spain that could form an adequate com- 
pensation for the loss of Gibraltar; she 
might mdeed give territory infinitely more 
extensive, and of more intrinsic value; 
, but could she give any other impenetrable 
fortress? Let ministers recollect, that this 
post was now clearly proved an invulner- 
able one, and consider where we could 
_ get another of the same quality. Let it 
also be considered how extremely solici- 
tous the court of Spain was to obtain‘it. 
His lordship also adverted to the affairs 
in the East and West Indies, and threw 
out some ‘hints to administration on the 
settlement of our interests in those quar- 


ters, should a treaty of peace be con- 


cluded. ‘France, he said, would not, in 
his opinien, chuse to treat on the footing 
of the uti possidetis. It was true we had 
Jost some islands in the West Indies, but 
we had taken St. Lucia, which was an eye 
gore to the French islands; we had also 
dispossessed them of their settlements 
connected with their fisheries on the banks 
of Newfoundland, and stripped them of all 
their continental posts in India: he did 
not know, therefore, -but-a treaty on the 
footing of exchange might be most bene- 
ficial to France, and possibly for all par- 
ties. An hon. gentleman had said, that 
the acceding to the provisional terms-took 
America off our hands, and left us but 
France, Spain, and Holland, to contend 
with. He wished sincerely that such 
might prove to be the fact, but he could 
not regard it as extremely probable. Im- 
possible as it was for him to enter upon 
a discussion of terms, with the nature 
and extent of which his Majesty’s minis- 
ters had not acquainted the 
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could not argue in what manner America 
could be considered as no longer engaged 
in a war with us, when she had declared, 
she could make no definitive peace till 
France had agreed upon-the terms. He 
was in hopes ministers had proceeded with 
a treaty for a general peace; as that was 
not the case, he feared this country had 
tied herself down to make a cession of 
considerable importance, whenever the 
war should be brought to a conclusion, 
without -having any equivalent concession 
on the part of any other of the belligerent 
powers. A matter far different in his 
idea from the pte teeta given it by the 
hon. gentleman to whom he had alluded, 
who had called the acknowledgement of 
the independence of America a matter 
little short of .a present peace with Ame- 
rica. 

His lordship cautioned administration 
against concluding a peace from timid or 
desponding principles, or on any terms 
worse than our situation, fairly considered, 
rendered necessary. We have heard, said 
he, of suspicions and jealousies ; we have 
been told that a noble lord high in office is 
suspected as to his sincerity by the belli- 

erent powers, and that their opinion of 
fin has retarded the conclusion of peace : 


‘but let it go forth to the whole world, not 


as the sentiments of one individual, or one 
set of men, but of every man within this 
House, and of the nation at large, that in 
the question between France and us there 
is no difference of opinion amongst us. 
We are unanimous in-demanding an ho- 
nourable peace or a vigorous war; we will 
treat with our enemies on fair, equitable 
terms, but no other; and if they, in the 
hour of insolence or imaginary power, 
exact degrading, or hard conditions of 
peace, we are determined to prosecute. 
war to the utmost, with our lives and for- 
tunes. Inthe moment, however, that a 
speedy peace was, and must be the general 
wish of that House, he begged leave to 
remind them that we were ina state of 
actual war, and that every proceeding in 
parliament, however directed towards the 
furtherance ef a treaty of pacification, 
ought to be grounded on the circumstance 
of our being yet at war; since the only 
‘probable means of bringing that war to a 


‘safe, a-happy, and an honourable ‘issue, 


‘was to-assure his Majesty, and by that as- 
surance to convince the world, tbat the 
parliament of Great Britain were deter- 
their sovereign, and 


‘support him at all hazards, sooner than 
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accede to any terms of pacification that 


were in the least degree disgraceful or | 


dishonourable. With regard to the pro- 
visional articles that had been agreed upon 
with Amcrica, the matter did not appear 
to him altogether in the same point of 
view in which it was evident it had struck 
others. It put ws not into any precise si- 
_tuation, either of war or peace; and this 
to him was neither agreeable, nor aus- 
picious. 

It was a little extraordinary that the 


same hon. gentleman (Mr. Fox) who had. 


always represented the state of our naval 
power as wretched and alarming to the 
well wishers of this country, and who had, 
when he came mto administration some 
months ago, drawn a picture of our na- 
tional defence in that House sufficient 
to make every man tremble, should now 
stoutly affirm, that we had a navy able to 
cope with the united fleets of the House 
of Bourbon ; and that so wonderful a dif- 
ference should be effected merely by a 
change in the Admiralty department! All 
the advantages we had. obtained, even the 
glorious victory of lord Rodney, was 
owing to the present first lord of the Ad- 
miralty ! He must beg leave to remind the 
hon. gentleman that it was late in the 
month of Match (he had some reason to 
remember the time) when the happy 
change in administration took place. On 
the 12th of April our memorable victory 
in the West Indies was obtained; surely 
that success could not be claimed hy the 
present board of Admiralty! that it was 
owing, under Providence, chiefty to the 
valour and conduct of our brave com- 
manders and seamen. He had no doubt 
it was true, we had a fleet more numerous 
and better appomted than that of the 
enemy, though the hon, gentleman had 
much aboat the same time asserted, we 
were not able to face the House of Bour- 
bon, in @hy quarter of the globe, and 
since that fortunate event we had risen in 
the scale of maritime power. Surely it 
was in @ great measure Dwing to that 
cause, for of 84 ships of the line under 
Count de Grasse on that ‘memorable 
day, 8 -had been taken, 3 had after- 
wards foandered at sea, and 2 were for 
ever disabled; 9 mote of their ships 
had been obliged to return ‘to Europe 
for repairs, and 12 were tow repairing in 
Boston harbour in a miserable situation. 
Bot it hed been said, that preat diligence 
hed been used in Siting out ‘new ships. 


He did not doubt it ; ‘bat by what mene 
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could so great aa addition be made to our 
navy in one summer, as ships could not 
spring up like mushrooms in a night, un- 
less the former Admiralty, by their prepa. 
rations of ships and stores, had led the 
way to it? He wished to detract from the 
merited commendation of no man, but 
only that praise should not be misplaced. 
He would say to the present naval Alex. 
ander, “* True, you have conquered ; but 
you have coaquered with Philip’s troops.” 
The hon. gentleman had said, that we 
gave away nothing, in granting the inde- 
pendence of America. He, for his part, 
thought the solemn avowal of that inde- 
pendence, on the part of Great Britain, a’ 
very melancholy matter; and he hoped, 
when the provisional terms upon which it 
had been conceded were laid before par. . 
liament, it would appear that administra- 
tion had taken care to mark out proper 
boundaries, agreed upon between Great 
Britain and America, so that this country 
might derive some advantages from her 
remaining possessions on the American 
continent. Charles-town, the Savannah, 
and New:York, he took it for granted, 
were already evacuated ; care ought there- 
fore to be taken to prevent the American 
army from turning its force upon Canada : 
and if we had tied ourselves down to cer- 
tain terms tending towards a peace with 
America, he hoped something. had been 
done to prevent our having granted more 
than we obtained, or given away what we 
should find we ought not to have parted | 
with. 
With regard to the enormous size of the 
national debt, undoubtedly it was an ob 
ject worthy of attention, and the sooner it 
was lessened the better; but no debt, no 
distresses, ought to induce us to accede te 
@ peace, the terms of which were unrea- 
sonable or improper in our present situa- 
tion. It had, he knew, been hinted, that 
France had made exorbitant and unjust 
demands. In negociating peace, it be- 
hoved ministers, not merely to look at our 
own distresses; they ought to exeamime 
and compare the respective situations of 
each country, and from a well-digested 
balance of the state of each, to form the 
grounds of treaty. The success of the 
last campaign had been great and glorious: 
it was now evident, we were nearly, if'not 
quite, upon a footing with the enemy at 
sea every where. Without entering mi- 
nutely into the discussion of the conduet 
of the noble lord lately sent into the 
Mediterranean, considering the spirit aad 
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bravery of the French and Spanish of- 
ficers and men, it was evident that the 
Spanish ships had some internal weakness 
or defect, or asuperior force of such ene- 
mies would never have avoided battle 
with one that was inferior. Spain, every 
‘body knew, was driven to the last ex- 
tremity to raise supplies. America had 
no money; she had tried the paper scheme 
till it had died away, and proved of no 
avail: she had at last been driven to the 
only probable resource, and attempted to 
raise money by taxes; that attempt had 
wholly failed: and France was herself 
greatly distressed indeed. NHolland had 
prove an inconsiderable enemy, nor was 
olland likely to do us much serious mis- 
chief. All these circumstances were to be 
taken into the consideration of ministers 
_in the treaty now going forward; and 
to this they were to add, that we our- 
selves were not come to the end of our re- 
sources; nor so dejected in our minds, as 
to fear the continuance of war, if war was 
necessary. Above all things he trusted, 
that in the provisional agreement with 
America, care had been taken to provide 
an asylum for the loyal and unhappy 
people, who, in all.this long struggle, had 
continued faithful to their sovereign, and 
had consequently incurred the censure 
of their countrymen, and had been driven 
from their fortunes. He had no doubt 
but an agreement was made, by which 
an adequate provision was to be made 
for these penble He observed, that the 
minister was charged with having done 
that which he had previously declared 
would ruin the empire, and cause “ the 
sun of our glory to set forever.” This, 
he said, was not fair: it was not to be 
charged to the earl of Shelburne, but to 
themselves; for ifthe sun of Britain was 
set, the House of Commons was the ma- 
gician who had brought it down from the 
skies. 
His lordship also noticed what Mr. Fox 
had said respecting his ideas of the lega- 
_ ity of subscribing sums for the use of 
government, He quoted lord Hardwicke, 
to prove that that great lawyer had de- 
cisively declared it was perfectly legal: 
his lordship added, that he had ever 
thought so, but at the same time he agreed, 
that the expenditure ought to be account- 
ed for to that House, as much as the ex- 
enditure of any other public money. 
e laughed at the idea of calling it ship- 
money, and shewed, that what had been 
formerly so termed, was not illegal, 
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because of its application to the building 
of ships, but because it had been forced 
from the subjects by the privy council, 
without the .consent and concurrence 
of that House. He explained also the 
nature of what had been falsely termed 
benevolences. Benevolences, such as we 
had formerly heard of, were illegal, be- 
cause they were not benevolences. If 
they had been voluntary, instead of being 
extorted, they would have been perfectly 
constitutional; for it was the indisputable 
doctrine of the constitution, that no 
money should be taken from the pocket of 
the subject without his consent ; but with 
his consent, given either by his represen- 
tatives or himself, nothing could be more 
clearly constitutional. He declared, that 
voluntary gifts to government, such as one 
he had heard mentioned, though from its 
size it might remain unexampled in a cen- 
tury, did the donor the highest honour, 
and might be productive of the best con- 
sequences, as all public subscriptions of in-— 
dividuals ever were. To prove this, his 
lordship instanced the case of France, 
after the treaty of Gertruydenberg, and 
said, it might happen that the government 
of this country, in consequence of extra- 
ordinary calamity and ill-success, should 
find itself obliged to apply to the people; 
in which case, the liberal subscriptions 
of the higher gentry would operate most 
beneficially, by causing the poorer ranks 
of the people to bear with cheerfulness the’ 
burthens necessarily imposed upon them. 
For these reasons, he hoped, that no no- 
tions of refined speculation upon the con- 
stitutionality of the practice would be 
dwelt and reasoned upon, since it could 
answer no good end, but might damp that 
noble spirit of generous and hearty sup- 
port of government, which by shewing 
that the people were zealous in the cause 
of their country, was the best means of 
convincing our enemies of the little ground 
there was for them to hope bp persever- 
ance to drive us into humilation and de- 
spondency. After descanting on these 
porticulars, his lordship desired that, in 
not opposing the Address, he might not 
be hereafter deemed liable to the charge 
of having, by his assent that day, precluded 
himself from objecting to the particulars 
of the provisional terms with America, 
should they appear to him objectionable. 
Mr. Chancellor Pitt set out with saying 
that there were several things unfortunate 
in his situation on that day, but the ca- 
lamity under which he chiefly laboured 
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was his youth; a calamity which he could 
not sufficiently lament, as it had been 
made the subject of animadversion by the 
hon. gentleman on the other side. Ifis 
youth he allowed was very exceptionable 
to that situation, yet he trusted the system 
of his conduct, and his strict discharge of 
the duties of his high office, would in a 
grest measure make away what he felt 

mmself to be an objection, but which he 
pledged Irimself, would be as amply as pos- 
sible provided for, by his assiduity, and 
faithful observance of the real interests of 
his country, which should ever be his first 
object. 

An observation had been made on the 
wording of the Address in the first para- 
graph, as if it conveyed to the A a an 

sinuation, that all that was said to have 
been done, had been done since the last 
session. The hon. gentleman seemed 
particularly eager to take to himself the 
credit of having begun the measures, and 
set on foot the system which his Majesty's 
pe ministers had so eagerly pursued. 

ere was no doubt but the hon. gentle- 
man and his friends had begun many 
ef the reforms which were now pursuing, 
and there was also no doubt but that when 
the House came to have the information 
before them of the measures which had 
been pursued in the course of the summer, 
they would find that much morc had been 
done than was projected by the hon. gen- 
tleman. He did not conceive the gen- 
tleman had ground for such a suspicion ; 
nor did he hesitate to declare. that minis- 
ters would prove themselves faithfully at- 
tentive to the discharge of the duties of 
their situations, and consistent in every 
measure of their conduct, notwithstanding 
the charge brought by the hon. gentleman 
against a merhber of it, whose peculiar at- 
tention to business, and candour and pro- 
priety since he had the honour of acting 
with him, in his opinion rendered him not 
at all liable to the charges preferred by the 
hon. gentleman against him for duplicity, 
_ and atendency to make professions which 
he did not mean to perform. The zentle- 
men, he said,-in the midst of whom he then 
stood, could give the same testimony of 
the noble lord, that he did, and he would, 
as a proof of his reliance on the purity of 
his principles, take upon himself there, 
solemnly to pledge himself, so confident 
was he of the integrity of the noble lord’s 
Intention, that he never would act with or 
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equal to his professions. Thishe pledged _ 


himself solemnly, as a man of honour, as @ 
man whose conduct hitherto he had red- 
son to flatter himself did in no degree give 
an opportunity to think otherwise of him 
than as one whose character was dear to’ 
him, and whose little share of early public 


opinion he would on no account whatever 


forfeit. 
As those, then, were his professed prin 


ciples, he would wish the hon. gentleman, | 


the House, and the public in general, to 
believe, that if a period should come, 
when the noble lord should be found inate 


tentive to the performance of any of his. 


professions, that that instant his connec- 
tion with him was at an end, and he would 
never after be found to act with him ina 
ublic capacity, or hold with him the least 
intercourse of private friendship. With 
respect to the praise which the hon. gen. 
tleman affected to give a part of the mi- 
nistry, where he talked of the dangerous 
construction of the whole, he would be 
bold to answer for the honesty of the 
whole; and notwithstanding the strange 
mixture of professions without integrity, 
and integrity without profession, which he 
branded them with, he would insist that 
they deserved confidence in the whole. 
He was not at all inclined to follow the 
hon. gentleman through the whole of what 
he had said, because a great part of it was 
observation, which he could not avoid 
thinking desultory and inconsistent. The 
hon. gentleman had abilities which he 
very much respected, and on that day he 
har iad a brilliant display of them ;: but 
the arguments he had advanced, and the 
advice he had given, were not delivered 
with that clearness and precision which 
were usual with him. There were incon- 
sistencies which he knew not how to re- 
concile, and from which he knew not how 
to profit. At the same time his speech 
had shewn a brilliant display of talents, 
the more wonderful, as the speech of his 
Majesty had furnished him with so. few 
opportunities of objection and dissent. If 
he might be suffered to attempt a parody 
on the lines which the hon. gentleman had 
quoted, he should say, 
The praise he gives us in his nature's spite, 
He wishes we were wrong, but clearly sees 
we're Tight. 


It was by no means his intention to says 5; 


that the hon. gentleman was insincere 1m 
the j-rofessions he had made, of not mean- 


in ary capacity or situation co-operate | ing to oppose ministers, in cases where 


with that man, 
[ VOL. XXII. ] 


whose actions were not | they had copied his own plans; but speak- 
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ing from the situation in which he had 
placed himself, and remembering that 
what he said had a considerable weight in 
that House, and in the nation, he desired 
that his. language might be correctly exa- 
mined, and clearly understood. 

He then spoke of the events and con- 
duct of the campaign in terms of applause 
and triumph. The defence of Gibraltar 
was one of those astonishing instances of 
British valour, discipline, military skill, 
and humanity, that no age or country 
could produce an example of. The de- 
struction of our enemies, and their pre- 
-servation in the peculiar instance of 
Gibraltar, could never be equalled, and 
would be received by posterity with an 
increase of glory to the English name, 
whilst the name of Eliott would be trans- 
mitted with superior lustre among the list 
of heroes. Here he proceeded to pro- 
* nounce an elegant panegyric on the gene- 
ral, and was equally the advocate of lord 
Howe’s professional merit and distin- 
guished conduct in every situation his 
duty called him. Aan hon. gentleman had 
cho<en, with great violence, to arraign the 
conduct of the noble admiral employed in 
the service of the relief of Gibraltar ; yet 
the defence and relief of that fortress 
would be the subject of all men’s praise, 
except that gentleman’s, to the end of 
time. The world would pay respect to 
the testimonies of men, unbiassed by per- 
sonal motives, and to the reports of pro- 
fessional men who were present, and had 
opportunities of judging from the convic- 
tion of their own senses; he said he would 
adopt the hon. gentleman’s words, with 
respect to lord Rodney, as very applicable 
to the noble lord in question, “ that he 
had his enviers.” He had every reason to 
approve of the manner in which the noble 
lord Poe had delivered his sentiments. 
IIe had fairly statcd the benefit of unani- 
mity in the present hour, and. had paid 
proper and becoming attention to the cir- 
cumstances of the nation, in forming his 
ideas of what we ought to expect, and 
what we must trust to in the peace to be 
concluded. * That we must in our nego- 
ciation with the enemy take into view the 
relative circumstances of the belligerent 
powers, and that concessions and sacri- 
fices thust be made agreeable to them was 
clear, beyond all question; and therefore 
he must assert that what Mr. Fox had 
advanced with respect to the general pro- 
positions being carried too far, and ‘that 
ecssion, if not strictly limited, would be 
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highly unjustifiable,—all this, he said, was 
not aly consistent with what he had 
heard some time ago advanced in that 
House, when it was said, that hardly any 
peace could be a bad one in our present 
circumstances. Now, however, language 
was altered, and it was said that cession 
might be carried too far. - & 

His Majesty's ministers were uncertain 
what would be the event; but he trusted 
every thing was in a forward train. It 
was the nearest wish of his heart to see an 
honourable and lasting peace; and what- 
ever councils his situation obliged him to 
give, as being one of the king’s counscl- 
lors, though he was conscious his yquth 


-and inexperience rendered it rather too 


much for him to oppose, or give his opi- 
nions among those of transcendent abilities 
and experience, his advice always did and 
would tend to that desirable object. - At 
the same time, if the dispositions of his 

by any extrava- 
gant demands, he would also presume to 
advise a perseverance in the war: on the 
principle, notwithstanding the ruinous ex- 
pence that attended its progress hitherto, 
that the relative situations of our enemies, 
as well as the events of the campaign, en- 
titled us. to demand such terms as were 
consistent with the superiority we still 
maintained. 

The noble Jord desjred, that he might 
not be considered as pledged to the ap- 
probation of the provisional articles. Mi- 
nisters by no means intended that an 
man, in agreeing to the Address, should 
be bound to the approbation of those 
articles. They wished gentlemen to be 
bound to no more than what the letter 
and evident meaning of the Address went 
to, which was to thank his Majesty for 
having concluded an agreement, by which 
the American question, that stood in the 
way of a negociation with the belligerent 
powers, was removed, and the.road cleared 
to a treaty for a gencral and honourable 
peace. ‘Lhuse provisional articles could 
not in their nature be immediately laid 
before parliament ; gentlemen would see 
the importance of the object on which 
ministers were now employed ; but he had 
the assurance that they would be laid be- 
fore the House in the course of a few 
days, when parliament would have an op- 
portunity of deciding on the conduct of 
his Majesty’s ministers. In the mean 
time they wished that, their-conduct might 
be particularly enquired into. They de- 
sired that every paragraph and sentence 
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of the Address might be examined, that 
gentlemen from every side of the House 
would deliver their sentiments on the 
matter, and he assured them that the 
sentiments of the House would be col- 
lected, and their sense be paid that respect 
to, which it always deserved. 

Mr. Burke said, he did not mean to pro- 
pose any amendment to the Address, al- 
though he was not over and above pleased 
with the Speech. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had lamented many things, 
which he said to be calamitous in his situa- 
tion, and among other things, very much 
to his astonishment, he had lamented his 
youth. He could not see the necessity 
for such lamentations, as he very sincerely 
believed the nation would have little cause 
to join in them on that score, and he 
wished to heaven they could confide as 
fully and implicitly in the honour of other 
members of the administration, as they 
could in that of the young Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. The hon. gentleman, in 
a very animated style, charged the Speech 
from the throne with a species of delusion 
and insinuation, which he conceived to be 
of a very dangerous nature. His Majesty 
was made to say, that he had sacriticed 
his own considerations, not to the neces- 
sity of the case, but to the advice of his 
parliament, and by this means the whole 
of the consequences which were said tobe 
apprehended from their want of momarchy, 
were flung in the teeth of parliament. 

This he conceived to be an instance of 
the duplicity of the minister, extremel 
consistent with the general tenor of his 
conduct. There was something in this, 
Neither manly nor generous. It was a 
little, low, lett-handed policy which the 
Americans would despise, and which no 
nation would respect. I¢ was making his 
Majesty do that with sheepishness which 
he might have done with grace. It was, 
in fact, to make him say, that he did it 
against wisdom, against good sense, against 
necessity, against policy, in constrained 
obedience to the advice of an ill-judging 
House of Commons. Such was the lan- 
guage which ministers had put into the 
mouth of their sovereign; and such was 
the respect which they had paid to that 
House ! The calamities of the war were 
not taken into the account; the circum- 
stances of the country; the impossibility 
ef acting otherways were all overlooked ; 
and it was charged upon that House alone. 
Oh, the mean, short-sighted wisdom of 
such a mode of proceeding! How must 
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surrounding nations feel, when they see 
the King of Great Britain made to speak 
in such a strain! instead of coming for- 
ward with dignity, to yield to the neces- 
sity which the madness of former minis- 
ters had imposed, he was taught to whine, 
and ascribe to a resolution of the House of 
Commons, what was clearly the hand of 
Providence, in a severe punishment of our 
conduct. Then he was made to fall upon 
his knees to deprecate the wrath of heaven, 
and pray that this misguided people may 
not suffer the consequences of the want of 
monarchy. Monarchy was made the sub- 
ject of his Majesty’s most earnest rayers ; 
and this people, who never were designed 
by heaven for monarchy—who were in 
their natures adverse to monarchy—who 
never had any other than the smell of 
monarchy, at the distance of 3,000 miles — 
were now to be guarded by the prayers of 
the King of Great Britain, from the con- 
sequences of that loss, which, through a 
resolution of the House of Commons, they 
had incurred! He dwelt on this idea with 
great energy, and argued, that it would 
have been wise, and proper, to have talked 
in such a moment, not in a whimpering 
stile of affected and unmeaning piety—for 
nothing could be so unmeaning, as prayers 
of such a nature—but in a generous and 
satay stile, by which the American 
people would have been Iced to belicve that 
we were really cured of our follies, and 
were brought at last to think and act like 
men. : 

He adverted particularly to the observa- 


tions which had been made on the conces-’ 
“sions as the price of peace. 


He said, he 
detested yeneralities. There was no 
arguing from propositions that had no lati- 
tude; and therefore, the language of the 
hon. gentleman who seconded the motion, 
whatever good purpose it might answer, in 
feeling the pulse of the House, could 
hardly be brought to the test of argument 
and examination. With respect to Gib- 
raltar, which he had particularly hinted at, 
he hoped the arguments which had been 
so powerfully urged would shew ministers 
that they must not dare to sport with the 
feelings of the nation, in regard to an ob- 
ject so justly dear to them. ‘The fortress 
of Gibraltar was invaluable, because im- 
pregnable. No other post which the 
Spaniards could give us had that recom- 
mendation; and as a post of war, a post of 
power, a post of commerce, a post which 
made us valuable to our friends and dread- 
ful to our enemies; that which gave us 
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the command in the district of ocean where 
it lay; that which was the incontestible 
evidence af our pre-eminence and power ; 
that of all other places was what we cought 
with the most religious determination to 
Mnaintain. He averred, that the king of 
Spain had not an appendage to his crown, 
hich he could give, equal to Gibraltar. 
The capitals of Peru and Mexico were 
out of Me question. An unclothed terri- 
tory could not be equal to this rock. If 
they were to offer, as he had no doubt but 
they would, the island of Porto Rico for 
it, it was not an adequate compensation ; 
id he warned men against being cheated 
by the idea of an extensive, rich, and pro- 
table territory being given in exchange 
for a bare rock. Porto Rico was in every 
sense of the word an unclothed territory. 
All the wealth of Spain bad not been 
~ @qual to its cultivation ; and we had a suf- 
ficient evidence in our own islands of the 
Gificulty and expence of cultivating a 
territory. The Grenadas, though their 
yalue had been so much and so wildly ex- 
tolled on their acquisition, were not yet 
more than one half clothed, and they had 
mot paid the expence they had imcurred. 
But besides this material circumstance, 
the great and solid advantage of Gibraltar 
was, that it gave us an indisputable com- 
mand in a most important sea; by which 
the nations of Europe would covet our as- 
aistance, for which they would become our 
allies, and by which we might be able to 
render the family compact a delusive and 
an useless thing. Such were the advan- 
tages to be obtained from the fortress of 
Gibraltar ; and therefore it was something 
jmore than what the hon. gentleman had 
called it, a post of pride, ar a post of 
honour ; it was a post of power ; a post of 
superiority ; a post of connection; anda 
post of commerce. . 
With regard to the manner in which the 
minister had, in the course of this summer, 
proceeded to carry into effect the plan of 
reform which he had the honour to pro- 
pose to that House, and which had been 
carried into law, he disclaimed all preten- 
sions to any share of the merit of it. 
Their manner was entirely their own; and 
he would take upon him to say, that it was 
as mean and inhuman, as his was public 
and generous. He had aimed only at the 
destruction of parliamentary influence, 
and of sinecures for parliamentary men; 
but they had aimed their blows at poor in- 
ferior officers of twenty, thirty, and forty 
pounds a year, which was all their de- 
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pendence and support, after a life of ser- 
vice for themselves and their families. He 
meant to disturb no individual in his pos- 
session; his ceconomy was gentle as well 
as systematic, and was calculated for per- 
manency as well as use. He concluded 
with saying, that though he by no means 
approved of many parts of the speech, and 
thought it on the whole a collection of un- 
meaning professions and of undeserved 
self-praises, yet he would not disturb the 
union of the day, by proposing any amend- 
ment; but would content himself with de- 
claring, that he thanked his Majesty for 
having concluded a provisional agreement, 
by which we had at last got rid of the 
American war, reserving.to himself at the 
same time his freedom to disapprove of 
that provisional agreement, if he should 
think it faulty. 
The Address was agreed to nem. con. 


Dec. 6. The report of the Addresg 
being brought up, : 

r. Fox took that opportunity of say- 
ing, that a doubt struck him, as well as 
others, with respect to one thing, which 
he hoped his Majesty's ministers would 
pow explain, if they could dg it consist- 
ently. The question which he wished to 
ask was, Whether the provisional treaty 
concluded with America, by which the 
independence of America was no doubt 
fully recognized, was done unconditional- 
ly ; so that if the negociations .now car- 
rying forward with France for a general 
peace, should not be brought to a speedy: 
determination, still the. provisional agree- 
ment would remain in force, and when- 
ever we should have a peace with the Kua 
ropean powers, this agreement would be 
finally ratified ? Ifthis was the case, he 
approved of the vote which he had given; 
but if it was otherwise, if this provisional 
treaty depended on the present negocia- 
tion, and was to die with it, then he re- 
voked the approbation which he had 
given, and held himself at liberty to de~ 
clare that such an agreement would be 
mad and impolitic. We should, by thag 
means, have nothing in the shape of peace 
with America, but should go on in etere 
nal war. This was his clear, decided, opi- 
nion, and he should retract every syllable 
of praise he had given to the measure if 
he found it had been dqne in this way. 
His reason for asking this question. was, 
that he had heard a different explanation 
had been given of the provisional articles 
in another place, and it was.a matter, of the 
. T 
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utmost moment that it should be clearly 
and fully understood before they ratified 
their consent to the Address—One thing 
more he would take notice of now that he 
was upoo his legs. It had been said of 
him in the debate yesterday, that he had 
always been a friend to the independence 
of America. This was not the case. He 
had all along considered the independence 
of America as an evil of great magnitude, 
and as such he had always spoken of it. 
But when America became independent, 
which in his mind she had been absolutel 
for the last five years, he had declared his 
wishes for the recognition of their inde- 
ence as an act salutary and seasonable 
for the legislature of this country, by which 
we might do that with grace which we 
moust at last do without it, and thereby re- 
store harmony between the two countries. 
Mr. Secretary Towxshend said, that the 
' provisional articles concluded with the 
Americans, were stated both in the King’s 
speech, and ia his letter to the governors 
of the Bank, to be intended to take place 
whenever a treaty of peace should be con- 
cluded with the belligerent powers. There 
was surely no equivocation in the wording 
of the Speech, by which parliament could 
be deceived. 

Mr. Chancellor Pitt said, that the clear in- 
disputable meaning of the provisional agree- 
ments made with the American commission- 
ers, was the unqualitied recognition of their 
independence. This made one of the arti- 
cles, and it was to be inserted in the treaty 
to be made with the belligerent powers, 
whenever that treaty should take place. 
He was anxious that the House should 
clearly understand the matter of this im- 
portant fact, that it might not be imagined 
that there was any deceit of any kind 
lurking beneath the language which had 
been used. As he conceived he was the 
person alluded to by the hon. gentleman, 
wio had complained of having been misun- 
derstood and misreprescited, he thoughtin 
justice to. himself, that he shauld declare, 
lre never charged the hon. gentleman with 
having argued, that the independence of 
America was a thing in itself good or de- 
sirable for this country, and that, because 
he never had so understood him to argue ; 
but he had thought it fair to advert to the 
arguments of that hon. gentleman on 
former occasions respecting the indepen- 
dence of America, as a justification of 
ministers from the charge of reluctance 
to come to a recognition. of that inde- 
pendence. 
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‘Mr. Hammet reprobated the | 
of gloom and deapoudenty. lich be bed 
heard the preceding day. We had beat 
the French into the West Indies, baffled 
them in the East, and disgraced them in 
Euro As to the funds and resources 
of this country, he was convinced, that 
rather than submit to the cession of Gib-~ 
raltar, or any other very ignominious terms, 
the people of this country would carry on 
the war for 10 years, and spend 200 mil- 
lions more, of which he had no doubt of 
resources in a just and righteous cause. 
At least he maintained, the bolding a con« 
trary language, was neither wise nor poli- 
tical, neither was it the way to obtain the 
best terms in our present situation. He 
reprobated the original cause of the war, 
which rendered the separation of America 
necessary ; said, he wished for peace and 
friendship with them, but repeated it, thag 
he would rather continue the war against 
France, Spain and Holland, another cam- 
paign, than submit to give up the honour 
and just rights of this country. His pro- 
fessional habits and knowledge of the re- 
sources of this country, gave him a right 
to say what he had done. 

Mr. Powys thanked the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer for having eased his mind 
of a load of trouble; he was free to con- 
fess, that from what he had heard to have | 
been said by. another person, in another 
place (lord Shelburne in the House of 
Lords) he had not been without bis dread 
that the independence of America was not 
irrevocably fixed on. He would just state 
to what he intended he should stand 
pledyed, by his vote of assent to the Ad- 
dress—to support ministers against France, 
Spain, Holland, or any European enemy 
whatever, and even against America as the 
ally of France; but he took it now for 
granted, that the object for which the war | 
had been originally undertaken, the sub- 
jugation of America, was now renounced 
for ever. 

Mr. Burke called the attention of the 
House to a most ingenious and forcible 
commentary on the Speech of the King’s 


‘ministers, as delivered from the throne. 


He confessed that he had his suspicions ; 
that he had from the beginning entertained 
his doubts, and they had been rendered 
stronger by what had been said in another 
place. He saw that the language of the 
Speech was guarded with the most insi- 
dious perplexity of expression, and that it 
contained words which might be con- 
strued to mean either an absolute, uncon- 
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ditional, renunciation of dependence, or a 
conditional temporary offer of indepen- 
dence, to be revoked in certain circum- 
stances. He had mentioned his doubts 
the day before, and he repeated them 
now. With respect to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, he had a high opinién of 
his character and integrity ; and if he were 
to trust to the words of, men, his expla- 
nation wouldbe to him full and sufficient. 
But the speech spoke a language so 
strange and contradictory, so full of ridi- 
culous and absurd professions, along with 
such an incredible number of promises 
and boasts, that he declared, if he might 
be permitted to speak of it as it deserved, 
he should call it a farrago of hypocrisies 
and nonsense. If he might be allowed to 
apply to it the words of Hudibras, he 
should say, that the minister had made the 
King speak | 
«“ Asif hypocrisy and nonsense 
«“ Had got the advowson of his conscience.” 
The hon. member indulged himself with 
a free commentary on the fext of the 
Speech, taking the several passages in 
succession. He did this in a vein of wit, 
argument, and satire, so finely blended 
and so strongly carried on, that the House 
was kept in a burst of laughter the whole 
time. He animadverted again on the art- 
ful manner in which minjsters had taken 
care to throw upon parliament the whole 
of the measure of the recognition of the 
independence of America. His Majesty 
had done this thing, not because it was 
wise, not because it was proper, not be- 
cause it was necessary ; but 5 
parliament had advised it, and in the 
spirit of most unseasonable piety, and most 
unwise, because insincere, devotion, he 
was made to fall upon his knees to depre- 
cate the consequences likely to result to 
America from the want of monarchy. He 
reprobated all this because it was unwise, 
and because it must produce a ridiculous 
effect among all sensible and thinking na- 
tions. He had heard of a form of prayer 
in churches, but this was the first form of 
prayer he had ever met with in a king’s 
Speech: it was, he declared, nothing 
more than a piece of hypocritical cant 
layed off at the expence of parliament. 
hat the independence of America was 
recognized unconditionally in the pro- 
visional articles, was, a fact, which the 
words of the minister’s Speech by no con- 
struction of grammar, by no fair meaning 
of phrase, could, he asserted, be proved to 
communicate. As therefore it was known 


ecause the’ 
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‘that in another place a very different sense 


of the manner in which the independence 
of America had been recognised in the 
provisional articles, had been declared by 
one of his Majesty’s servants, and as it 
was known that there were such things as 
divisions in cabinets, and that those minis- 
ters who could be brought to say one and 
the same thing in one particular place, 
7 pee of it very differently elsewhere, that 

ouse was warranted in entertaining sus- 
picions of duplicity and delusion in the 
present very important matter. If the” 
whole of the doubt rested on the word of 
the right hon. gentleman at the head of 
the Exchequer (of whose virtue, integrity, 
and honour, he entertained the highest 
opinion, ) his mind would be perfectly sa- 
tisfied with the declaration that right hon. 
gentleman had just made; but circum- 
stanced as the doubt was, considering by 
whom the Speech was penned, (for he 
would venture to say it was not penned by: 
his right hon. young friend,) there was 
every reason in the world for that House 
to observe to what they pledged their sup- 
port; more especially where the whole’ 
blame of the consequence was directly 
laid at the door. of parliament. Having 
said this, Mr. Burke proceeded to com- 
ment on the Speech, and read that passage 
in which his Majesty declares he had sa- 
crificed every consideration of his own to 
the wishes of his people.” He dwelt for 
some time on the word consideration, and 
asked what the minister meant, by making 


‘his Majesty declare, he had considerations © 


separate from the wishes of his people ? 
Such an idea was, he said, equally new, 
unconstitutional, and impropey He next 
proceeded to the part in which his Ma- 
jeaty was made to rejoice in the extraor- 
dinary readiness, and public spirit shewn 
by his subjects; and particularly by the 
people of the good city of London. : 

pon this Mr. Burke contended, that 
it was all a piece of delusion; that one 
hon. baronet had, like the phoenix that 
was seen but once in a century,’ made a 
most liberal offer,* and that offer was here 
insinuated to be many, with a view to 
make more people tender voluntary gifts. 
In fact, the offer of the hon. baronet was 
the only one thing that had been done ; 
for as to the offer made by the county of 
Suffolk, it was so cautiously guarded that 


* Sir James Lowther, who had in the course 
of the summer, made a present of a seventy- 
four gun ship to government. 


' shew them into what 
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there -was not any prospect of their ship ; 
it was not to-be built until, twelve other 
counties ;—a jury of counties—should do 
the same. Ministers acted in the manner 
as he had heard of a practice in some of 
the religious houses, who appointed thanks- 
giving, and poured their blessings on the 
ple; particularly when they fatled to 
heeaw on them their usual gifts, that they 
might remind them .of their duty, and 
rateful baits they: 
would pour their wealth, He was ex- 
tremely pleasant on the idea of the 
phoenix expiring amidst her own odours ; 
and in order to prove the position he had 
laid down, asked which of the subjects in 
the city of London had offered to build 
ships for government? The nation that 
could raise millions, was to go about to 
beg for charity from individuals; and 
from this charity, the navy of England was 
to be restored. “Wretched politicians! 
they were like the man who held a farthing 
candle to the sun, or like him who spit 
into the ocean, to increase its waters. 
Benevolences in former ages were indeed 
of a different nature: in queen Elizabeth's 
reign, the whole navy of England. did 
not cost the nation, annually, more than 
the trifling sum of 40,000/. the public re- 
venue did not exceed 300,000/. So that 
in that time, when the revenue was low, 
and imdividuals rich, because not loaded 
with taxes, it was not improper to apply 
to wealthy individuals, sho could easily 
fit out a pareel of such men of war as were 
used in those days; but which could vot 
compare with our smallest frigates at pre- 
sent. He was the more surprised at find- 
ing benevolences so praised in a Speech, 
which he was justified in looking upon, as 
the production of a cabinet, in which 
sat a learned lord, who, while he wasa 
commoner, kad moved to resolve that 
such benevolences were illegal. 
ss Men of all professions were to be re- 
warded.” This he took to be a bait, par- 
ticularly for such gentlemen in that House 
as wore black gowns; it was directly fish- 
ing for black gowns; they might see ‘a 
proct of it, in that one of their corps had 
en raised to a peerage, and compli- 
‘mented with a pension of 4,000/. per an- 
num: another, (the Lord Advocate) a 
very able man indeed, had been put into 
a very comfortable office ; the two last 
Solicitors General remained still unre- 
warded ; but they and others might take 
a hint from this, how they might obtain 
proper rewards. _ | 


on the Address of Thanks. 


ceedings during the recess. 
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© Tt is the first object of my ficart to 
make the general good, and the true 
spirit of the constitution, the invariable 
rule of my conduct.” ©! the noble dis- 
covery! O wise ministers! Dit tibi tonso- 
rem donent, to all except one who has no 
occasion for one (Mr. W. Pitt.) What 
business could there have been for pro- 
fessing that they would do that, which if 
they had omitted to do, they would have 
exposed thefnselves to the most heavy 


punishment? The Speech, from beginning 


to end, was full of the most unmeaning 
self-applauses, that ever he met with. 

‘‘ It is the first object of my heart to 
make the general good the invariable rule 
of my conduct.”?” What an admirable 
piece of egotism! There was a bad taste 
in this writing; it had neither chastity 
nor propriety of style. His Majesty’s 
ministers come gravely forth, and inform 
parliament, that they are detérmined to 
do that, which, if they did not do, they 
would be impeached. He professed he 
was at a loss to determine in his mind 
whether the ministers meant by these ex- 

ressions, an insult or a mockery of par- 
lament, or whether they meant both. 
But his Majesty was made his own histo- 
riographer, and he gave us in this very 


curious Speech, a narrative of his pro- — 


that this was to be considered as one of 
the ceconomical reforms of the new minis- 
try; for as the place of historiographer 
to the King.was one of those abolished by 
the late Bill, they had given that dity to 
his Majesty himself; and the office of the 
poet laureat, he supposed would, in con- 
sequence of the~specimen which that 
House had heard last night of the poetical 
talents of the Chancellor of the Exche- 

uer, be consigned tg that right hon. gen- 
tieman. 

‘¢ To ensure the full advantage of a go- 
vernment conducted on such acid Peel 
depends on your temper, your wisdom, 

our disinterestedness, collectively and 
individually.” He defied the oldest mem- 
ber of that House to trace in all the 
Speeches that he had ever heard a request 
more extraordinary than this. The mi- 
nister, indeed, wag resolved to put their 
temper to the test, when he ventured to 
advise the King to make such an address 
to his parliament; as vexation was the 
best of all possible trials of temper, to 
hear that Speech, to re-echo it back to 


He supposed’ 7 


s 


the throne, and yet not to grow out of © 


humour, was the severest test of the tem- 
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r of parliament, that could be exhibited. 
With regard to the wisdom that his Ma- 


jesty’s ministers had made him call for, 


unfortunately it was not to be forced 


within those walls, like a member's atten- 
dance by a treasury note. No gentle- 
man could, as Grego 


equally deaf to the call of majesty 
the ca 
House must remain to 0 
thought proper. He h 


must be 


plain rough 


for wisdom, but wisdom was net to be 
compelled. It was what philosophers cali 
an originel infusion, and was not to be 
inspired or procured at pleasure. But all 
this was: nothing to what followed. His 
Majesty calls for disinterestedness from 
parliament. Disinterestedness! Could 
any man believe it possible that the King 
from the throne should be made to libe 
the two Houses of Parliament with the 
_cetime and treason of interestedness! He 
could hardly give credit to his senses: It 
was a strain of insult beyond his imagina- 
tion to conceive. . Would the House bear 
to be told by any minister, that they were 
collectively and individually a servile, and 
a hha set of men, without virtue, with: 
out zeal, forgetful of duty, and negligent 
of character? ‘ My people expect thee 
qualifications of you, and I call for-them.” 
Here was a mode and strain of blustering, 
to which he believed that House was un- 
accustomed, and how it would sit upon 
their tempers, with all possible respect for 
their wisdom, he could not take upon 
himself to say. -He believed that since 
the days of king Charles, who had ad- 
vanced into that House, and thrown him- 


self into the Speaker’s chair to look for | 


the members who-had offended-him,* such 
an insult and indignity had not been offered 
to them. He- thought them called upon 
by every inducement of respect to them- 
selves; to the high character which they 


* See Vol. 2, p. 1009. 


was drubbed into 
a doctor, be beat with a stick into wis- 
dom; wisdem was stubborn, and ble 
of ministers. The wisdom of the 
rate just as it 
often heard of 
the qualification of a member of that 
House: but never until this moment 
heard that wisdom was one of the quallfi- 
cations which could be called for, and 
oduced at the pleasure of the 
King. The ministers did not seem to be 
Irish, but Welch; ‘ I'can,” says the 
great Welch magician, “ call up spirits 
from the vasty deep.” <‘* Aye;” says the 
otspur, “ but will they come 
wher you call 2”? His Majesty might call 
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ought to maintain ; to the just jealousy of 
their privileges, which ought never to be 
asleep; to the duty whic they owed to 
the peeple of England, to declare that 
they would wpever submit to be slandered 
or tutored by the King’s ministers. He 
believed thet House was tainted with in- 
terest, and that corruption was to be 
found in it; bat it was from the people of 
England that they were to receive rebuke 
as well as counsel. The executive govern- 
ment was not appointed to controul the 
legislature, nor to teach them their duty ; 
they knew their duty, and if they failed 
to discharge..it, their constituents, he 
hoped, always would, as they ought; come 
forward and eorrect them. 

At length feldiag up the Speech, he 
begged the House to excuse him for hav- 
ing preached so very long a sermon, but 
he desired them to remember, that he de-~ - 
served not the name of Parson Spintext, 
for he held in his, hand the longest text 
that ever required a comment; anda long 
text, they all knew, made a long comment 
indispensible. Having been upon his legs 
a considerable time, and used a great deal 
of laughable, mixed with a great deal of 
serious argument, Mr. Burke, in terms of 
great earnestness, declared, he thought the 
Speech: a compound of hypocrisy, self- 
commendation, contradiction, and folly ; 
and were it not that unanimity was so abso- 
lutely necessary, just ut the present crisis, 
he would move an amendment, and even. 
yet he was not determined whether he 
would not still propose one. | 

Mr. Chancellor Pitt said, that the pre- 
sent was a moment for seriousness, and 
not for mirth. The gay flowers of a bril- 
lidnt and exuberant fancy were proper for 
their season,—for hours of jollity and re- 
creation. He should be happy to share 
in the delights of that fertil: imagination 
which had so long been the wonder and 
pleasure of that House; but he could not , 
consent to indulge himself in admiring 
“the beautiful motes which people the 
sunbeam,” when his mind was occupied 
with objects so serious and important as 
those now before the House, nor could he 
approve of the indiscretion of that wit 
which so unscasonably ran away with the 
good sense and sober judgment of the hon. 
gentleman. Fle said he was as willing as 
any man to unbend his mind, and indulge’ 
in the recreation of the theatre; but it 
was only in the theatre, and in circles of 
amusement, that sober men would chogse: 
to give a loose to imagination, and abstract 
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their minds from all business and reflec- 
tion. He now rose, therefore, to bring 
back the House to sobriety and serious- 
ness; and to tell them that this was 
neither a fit time, nor a proper subject for 
the exhibition of a gaudy fancy, or the 
wanton blandishments of theatrical en- 
chantment: it was their duty and business 
to break the magician’s wand, to dispel 
the cloud, beautiful as it was, which had 
been thrown over their heads, and con- 
sider solemnly and gravely the very pe- 
rilous situation of the country, and by the 


force of their united wisdom, abilities, and: 


experience, endeavour to rescue the king- 
dom from its difficulties, by the restoration 
of an honourable peace. The hon. gen- 
tleman had paid him many compliments, 
which he was sorry he could neither ac- 
cept nor thank him for, as they were ac- 
companied with animadversions of such a 
nature that only the elegance of the hon. 
gentleman’s genius could save from being 
ridiculous. All such playful exercises of 
the hon. gentleman’s talent for the gay 
end ludicrous, he should treat with the 
same neglect that all sober men would 
treat them; and all compliments paid to 
him in such a stile, he should never think 
himself bound to acknowledge. That the 
hon. gentleman’s character of the Speech, 
in regard to the matter and manner, would 
be aumitted by the House, he could not 
believe, because he could not believe that 
they would consent to call that Speech a 
farrago of hypocrisies and absurdities, 
which they had unanimously approved, 
and for which they had, vem. con. agreed 
to present his Majesty with an Address of 
Thanks. That his Majesty’s serious ad- 
monitions to his fapliament should be 
branded with such epithets; that his 
feelings on so serious a subject as the dis- 
_ memberment of bis empire should be out- 
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thing that called for the ludicrous treat- 
ment the hon. gentleman had been pleased 
to bestow upon it. The language was 
plain, intelligible, sincere, and adapted to 
the occasion, and the Address then under 
consideration was equally expressed with 
propriety. In order, therctore, that his 
Majesty's ministers might yet know what 
part of it was liable to objection, he begged 
it might. be discussed in a mapner suitable 
to the subject. He had the day beforé 
addressed himself to grave and indepen- 
dent men, with a view to find if there 
really appeared cause of objection to any 
part of it; that his Majesty’s ministers 
might have an opportunity of openly 
clearing up any doubts that might be 
entertained, and of convincing that House 
that their intentions were founded in a 
zealous endeavour to: promote the public 
good, and that in a manner the most un- 
exceptionable. With regard to the con- 
struction put upon various passages by the 
hon. gentleman who spoke fast, they were, 
upon the face of them, such as could not 
be maintained for a moment by fair and 
serious argument. After defending that 
part of the Speech in which his Majesty. 
deprecates the evils that might follaw nicks 
a dismemberment of the empire as the re- 
cognition of the independence of America 
creates, he said, the hon. gentleman, 
among other interpolations and miscon- 
structions of the text, (for it was evident 
he had tortured the text repeatedly for 
the sake of furnishing an opportunity to 
pursue an inapplicable comment) had 


‘chosen to connect the paragraph eXxpres-_ 


sive of the readiness shewn by the subjects 
of the citv of London in the general de- 
fence, with the mention of the proof of 
public spirit that had been given by some 
particular persons: two matters as distinct 
and separate as could possibly be. Was 


razed ; that his Speech, delivered with al] | that House, was any man, a stranger to 


the sacredness of royalty, should be 


charged with mockery, hypocrisy, and | 


even profaneness, were things which he 
did not expect to hear; and which nothing 
could justify but the circumstance of their 
being the overflowings of a mind, the 
richness of whose wit was unchecked for 
the time by its wisdom and consideration. 
For his part, he was in a more serious 
mind. He would endeavour, therefore, 
to pursue a different language from what 
the hon. gentleman had chosen; and, as 
he should not imitate him in style, neither 
would he resemble him in length. 

In his Majesty's Speech there was no- 

[ VOL. XXI.} 


ithe zeal of certain descriptions of persons 
in the metropolis, who, when the govern- 
“ment by a vwgorous effort was sending all 
; the fleets of this country from our own 
coasts, to the relicf of Gibraltar, offered | 
to embody themselves for the defence of 
the city? Ilad that fact any natural ana- 
‘logy to the offer of money to build ships 
with for the use of the public? Was there 
an idea entertained by any one member of 
that House, that there was the smallest 
degree of intention in his Majesty’s mi- 
nisters to apply the voluntary proofs of 
public spirit in private individuals, to an 
unconstitutional or a dangerous purpose ? 
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To what end then attempt, by arguments 
so ill-suited and uncalled for, to endeavour 
to damp the ardour of the country, and 
repress its spirit in a moment when it was 
most necessary to be excited? The hon. 
gentleman had ridiculed the calling forth 
of the temper, wisdom, and disinterested- 
hess of parliament. Would any serious 
man attempt to maintain, that the exi- 
gency of the times did not render every 
possible exertion of the temper, wisdom, 
and disinterestedness of parliament neces- 
sary ? and, that being allowed, would it be 
contended that it was an insult to parlia- 
ment to endeavour to arouse its attention, 
and that the admonition so gravely and 
solemnly given from the throne, was either 
unseasonable or indiscreet? The serious 
part, therefore, of what had fallen from 
the hon. gentleman, he considered as illo- 
gical and ill-founded: the trifling part, as 
the redundancy of an over-luxuriant ima- 
gination, which, in the hour of cool reflec- 
tion, the hon. gentleman, he was convinced, 
would confess to have been ill-timed and 
improper. 

With regard to the hon. gentleman’s 
question of the sincerity and reality of the 
explanation of the provisional articles, 
which he had just given, he knew not 
whether the hon. gentleman meant to in- 
sinuate, that he would be guilty of equivo- 
cation, when he solemnly stood up, as a 
minister, in that House, and gave an ex- 
plict answer to a question explicitly put 
to him; but he trusted to his hitherto un- 
impeached character, that the House 
would not in candour suspect him to be 
capable of any such base and scandalous 
duplicity, till they had proof of his guilt ; 
when they believed he was guilty, he 
- thould expect their detestation ; but if the 

hon. gentleman now meant to impute any 
such charge to him, he should only say, 
that the imputation had (if it might be 
permitted to a young man to say so to an 
old man) his scorn and his contempt. If 
he had deceived the House in this in- 
stance, he desired to be considered no 
i fit to be trusted in any degree. He 
pledged himself on his honour, that he 
would never sacrifice his veracity, nor be 
& party to a fraud, for any poor and in- 
adequate advantages which he could reap 
from his continuance in a station for which 
he did not think himself qualified. 

Mr. Fox found it necessary to say, in 
explanation of the vote which he had given 
for the Address, that he by no means did 
from a thorough approbation of the 
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Speech delivered from the throne; that 
Speech he detested as much as he despised, 
and he agreed totally and entirely with 
his hon. friend who had with so nruch wit, 
but not with more wit than argument and 
truth, exposed its absurdities and follies. 
It was the happy and envied talent of his 
hon. friend, to join wit so ingeniously with 
his argument, that he always entertained 
while he instructed; that he enlivened 
while he enlightened his auditors. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, instead of 
having dealt so liberally in his scorn and 
contempt, might, perhaps, with more 
credit to his colleagues and himself, have 
tried to answer the charges which had 
been brought against the Speech. But he 
had chosen the easier and safer paths; he 
had judiciously seen, that a sonorous and 
solemn declaration was the best means of 
getting rid of an attack which he had not 
argument to refute. Mr. Fox then said, 
that in agreeing to the Address, he had by 
no means pledged himself to the topics in 
the King’s Speech. He had said, and he 
repeated it, that he should give ministers 
his support so long as he thought them in 
the right, and their treaty with America 
he thought perfectly so. The other parts 
in the Speech he entirely disapproved of, 
He contended, that the minister had 
clearly shifted the responsibility of recog- 
nizing the independence of America trom 
himself to parliament, and had added an 
insult to the fact, by making his Mujesty 
blame parliament by implication, for havin 
obliged him to do so. He was not at all 
unwilling, for his own part, that the re- 
sponsibility in this case should be thrown 
on that House; but there would have 
been more grace, and more dignity, as 
well as more propriety, in ministers taking 
the responsibility upon themselves. He 
saw the minister's intention; he meant to 
wound the liberties of the people, by ren- 
dering that House odious, thereby to 
strengthen the power of the crown; a 
design as alarming as it was insidious, and 
he had long considered this to be the plan 
of the present minister. He reprehended 
Mr. Pitt for resting the sincerity of a mi- 
nisterial declaration, on the purity of his — 
own private character. Such conduct was 
by no means parliamentary ; nor could it, 
in this instance, have much weight: his 
private character had no reproach; but 
his character was to be tried. As a mi- 
aed eg had no character. He conmt- 
ated the paragraph of the Address, m 
which the pot calls for the temper, 
t 
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wisdom, and disinterestedness of parlia- | hastily to entertain suspicions of that 
ment, with great ingenuity and power of ; House; and when they did, that they 
argument, declaring it was turning the | would not fly to the crown for deliverance. 
constitution upside down, inasmuch as the | That this was the scheme of the minister, 
minister, who was constitutionally. respon- | he did not entertain a doubt; the whole 
sible to parliament for his conduct, and | tenor of his life shewed in what insigni- 
subject to their control, in that passage | ficance and contempt he professed to hold 
dictated imperiously to his masters, and | the Commons of England; and what pains 
ve the crown an unconstitutional pre- | he took on all occasions to fix an odium or 
inancy. If that House wanted: to their name. He concluded with de- 
learn disinterestedness, they would never, | claring, that he wished Mr. Burke would 
he said, go to the sink of corruption, the |. make a motion on the Speech, in order to 


Treasury, to receive their lesson; this of 
all others he contended to be a conduct in 
ministers that defied example; if corrup- 
tion lived within the walls of that House, 
the minister’s speech ordered her to stalk 
away; or it was his professed command 
that his work should be done for nothing, 
because he haughtily called for disinte- 
restedness. If that period however was 
gone, when corruption’s dominion was 
shaken within their walls; when she was 
to date her banishment for ever from that 
House; when a substitution of virtue, in- 
tegrity, and the other necessary attributes 
of honest delegation took place—that 
period certainly was the moment of passing 
the vote, moved by his right hon. friend 
(general Conway) for discontinuing the 
war with America, The hon. gentleman 
enlarged on this fact ; he said, the relative 
situations of parliament and administra- 
tion, by the dictum of the minister’s 
speech, was become so reversed, that mi- 
nisters were become the monitors of par- 
liament. That the command of disinte- 
restedness was a miserable attempt to gain 
popularity, and was, of all other ideas that 
could be possibly imagined, the most pre- 
posterous, and thrown out for the most 
preposterous purpose, to invite the people 
to fly tothe Treasury and the crown, as an 
asylum from corruption; thereby meaning 
to insinuate to the people, that they could 
and ought to have no confidence in their 
representatives, and that they must seek 
for protection in the crown. This was 
what he termed the most insidious attack 
that could be formed, in his mind, against 
the constitution, for it was aiming to in- 
spire the opinion, that the period was ar- 
rived which Montesquieu predicts to be 
the fall of British liberty —when the legis- 
latore shall become more corrupt than the 
executive government. He trusted, how- 
ever, that we were not yet come to this 
period, and he had a confidence in the 
good sense and energy of the people of 
England, that they would never be brought 


rescue parliament from the reproach 
which it threw upon them; and to teach 
ministers, that they must not sport with 
the dignity of the Coamibne of England. 

General Conway declared, that nothing 
appeared to him more clear than that the 
recognition was unconditional, nor did he 
see why any fallacy need be practised, 
since the treaty itself would be submitted 
to parliament ina very few days, when the 
House would be able to judge for them- 
selves. He laid claim to no great share 
of knawledge or learning, but he thought 
there were some parts of the Speech, pro- 
pezly the speech of majesty; and some, 
for which the minister was responsible. 
He declared, he was amazed to hear such 
constructions put upon the Speech, as he © 
had heard; he saw it in a different light. 
He said, he had regarded the minister 
merely in his public, and not in his private 
capacity: he had watched him closely, and 
saw no reason to doubt: the surest way ta 
keep him sincere, was to take care that, 
he acted up to his professions, which, he 
declared, he had hitherto uniformly done. 

Mr. Burke said, when the Chancellor of | 
the Exchequer talked of treating him with 
scorn and contempt, he made use of unfair 
weapons; for, however he might differ 
with that right hon. gentleman, no circum- 
stance under heaven could make him 
treat him with scorn and contempt. 

The Address was then read and agreed 
to. 


The King’s Answer to the Commons’ 
Address.| To the Address of the Com- 
mons, his Majesty returned this Answer: 

ss Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

‘“‘ T return you thanks for this loyal and 
dutiful Address. I am happy to receive 
your assurances of satisfaction, on being 
acquainted that articles have been agree 
upon with America, to take effect when- 
ever terms of peace shall be finally settled 
with the court of France ; and that, while 
you rejoice to learn that advances have 
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been made towards a general pacification, 


cond the most vigorous efforts in the far- 
ther prosecution of the war, if any unfore- 
seen change in the disposition of the bel- 
ligerent powers should frustrate my confi- 
dent expectations of peace.” 


Debate in the Commons on Mr. Secrer 
tary Lcvwnshend’s Letter to the Lord 
Mayor respecting the Peace.) Dec. 11. 
On the motion for going into a committee 
of supply, for the purpose of voting the 
navy, 

Mr. Foz rose, he said, not to oppose the 
supplies, but he thought it his duty to 
know positively and explicitly, whether 
we were to have peace or war. He said, 
that on the 23d of November, the Secre- 
tary of State, had written a letter to the 
Lord Mayor of the city of London,* the 


* The following is a copy of the said letter, 
and also of another sent on the 3d of De- 
cember. 


Lo the right hon. the Lord Mayor of London. 


“My Lord; Whitehall, Nov. 23, 1782. 

“ His Majesty’s ministers, anxious to pre- 
vent, as early as possible, the mischiets too 
commonly resting from speculations in the 
funds during the uncertain state of negocia- 
tions for peace between the powers at war, 
and which it is to the general honour and in- 
terest of all great powers to avoid, have 
thought it their duty to ask his Majesty’s 
permission, to communicate to you, for the 
information of the public, that the negociations, 
now carrying on at Paris, are brought so far 
to a point, as to promise a decisive conclusion 
whether tor war or peace, before the mecting 
of parliament, which will, on that account, Le 
rorugued from Tuesday, the 26th instant, to 
hursday, December 5. I have his Ma- 
Jjesty’s commands to assure your lordship, 
that you will reccive immediate notice of 


| 


the issue. I have the honour to be, &c. 
T. Townsuenpn.” 
«My Lord; Whitehall, Dec. 3, 1782, 


* In consequence of my letter to your lurd- , 
ship of the 22nd of last month, I take the | 
earliest opportunity of acquainting you, that a 
messenger is thts moment arrived from Paris 
with an account of provisional articles having 
been signed the 30th of November by his 
Majesty's commissioners and the commis- 
sioners of the United States of America, to be 
inserted in and tu constitute a treaty of peace, 
which is to be concluded, when terms of a 
shall be azrecd upon between Great 

ritain and France, in order that your lord- 
ship may make the same known to the public 
as soon as possible. I have the honour to 
be, &c, . T. Townsyenn,” 
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' most extrgordinary and unaccountable he 
you are, at the same time, resolved to se- 


had ever heard of, and had therein as- 
signed, as a reason for the prorogation of 
parliament, the treaty of peace which was 
on the tapis between this country and the 
beHigerent powers; in that Jetter he had 
promised, that at the meeting of parlia- 
ment on the 5th of December, he would 
inform his lordship and the public posi- 
tively, whether we were to have peace or 
war. The parliament had met, and the 
public were still in a state of aaa A 
they were just now going to provide for 
the navy, and nod explanation had been 
made by ministers. e therefore called 
upon them to stand forward and inform 
this House, whether we were to have 
peace or war. He did by no means wish 
to press ministers to reveal any matter 
that it might be prudent fer them to con- 
cea]; he only wished they would inform 
the House, if they had any real grounds to 
go upon, when they sent that letter to the 
Lord Mayor. For his own part, he be- 
lieved they had not. He did not wish mi- 
nisters to mention the terms of ‘ies $ 
he only desired them to tell the House, 
whether there was a negociation at that 
time going on, and such a one as promised 
a peace; or whether there was now a faire 
prospect of peace, or a certainty of war ? 
He desired ministers would be candid, and 
say, whether before the Christmas recess 
there was a prospect of having the infor- 
mation that was promised to be laid be- 
fore the House. He would not cavil with 
them about a few days; but he wished 
they would speak explicitly on the matter. 
He saw there was such duplicity in some - 
of their conduct, that he could not trust 
them. He then adverted to the avowed 
intention of the letter, which, from the in- 
tegrity of the right hon. Secretary who 
wrote it, he would not impeach; but he 
would say, that it had a very different ef- 
fect from that which it was professed to 
have; namely, to prevent gambling in the 
funds. If administration had endeavoured 
to invent a scheme to create speculation 
in that particular, they could not have 
thought on a more effectual one; it was 


telling them, ** Gentlemen, we are on a. 


treaty of peace, and on the 5thof Decem- 
ber we shall come to a determination; now 
is your time for speculation, now is the 
time you may make your fortunes, if you 
are good politicians.”? Had it been known 
on the first day of the meeting of parlia- 
ment, or a day or two after, what their 
determination was, it might have atoned 
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for such a blunder; but we were still 
going on in the dark, and the public were 
in the same dilemma: he therefore thought 
it was a duty his Majesty's ministers owed 
the public, to say whether any unfore- 
geen circumstance had intervened which 


broke off the negociation that was said to. 


be cn foot the 22d of November, and on 
which ministers thought themselves justi- 
fied in taking the step which they did of 
postponing the parliament for a week, and 
of writing such a letter to the Lord Mayor 
ot London and the governors of the Bank. 
It was incumbent on the right hon. Secre- 
tary to explain to the House the reason of 
things having turned out differently from 
what they had declared they would turn 
Out; or to apologise for having taken so 
extraordinary a step without good founda- 
tion. It had been the cause of so much 
mischief, and might be the cause of so 
much more, in consequence of the gamb- 
Jing it would produce, that hundreds of 
respectable, but credulous families might 
be reduced to ruin. For all such conse- 
quences he should think his Majesty’s 
ministers accountable. If the right hon. 
gentleman had been deceived, and. was 
not himself the deceiver, let him come 
forward and say so. There must be cir- 
eumstances of a very curious nature which 
had tended to engage ministers in prac- 
tising +o poor a delusion; for without a 
full and explicit explanation he must call 
it a delusin. 
Some reason had heen offered by an- 
other right hon. gentleman (Mr. Pitt) for 
not entering into u further explanation for 


the present, upon the provisionalarticles; at 


the same tine observing, that byareference 
to aparticular passage m the King’s Speech, 


a tull communication of their intention re- | 


épecting America might be had. He was 
not satisfied with this. He knew that right 
hon. gentleman was not the sole member 
of administration; and he likewise knew 
that different opinions prevailed amongst 
them, as to the explanation of that parti- 
cular passage. ‘lhe reasons the right 
hon. gentleman gave were, as far as re- 
garded himself, perfectly satisfactory ; but 
he couid not go an hundied yards from 
that House, without hearing a far different 
explanation. 
cient ground to douht upon? It was surely 
necessary tu find out, which of the two 
‘Opinions was the one to be acted upon. 
‘The words in the passage of the Speech 
alluded to, might be strong and explana- 
sory; but if they were not taken alike by 


- to the Lord Mayor respecting the Peace. 
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Was not this, then, a suffi- | 
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ail, it plainly shewed, that they were inde- 
terminate. It was of the highest conse- 
| quence, that this matter should be cleared 
‘up. He might differ from the.right hon. 
gentleman as to the construction of them, 
and how was this point to be settled? It 
was not like a difference on any other oc- 
casion, where an appeal was to be had. If 
the right hon. gentleman and himself en- 
tered into a bond, it was not of so much 
consequence whether or not they agreed 
upon the meaning of its contents; ana 
peal being made to a tribunal, that would 
certainly ascertain what in justice was the 
real intentions of it. But in the present 
instance, no such appeal was to be had; 
it was therefore the dutv of that House, to 
call for the most unequivocal definition. 
He did not want the right hon. gentleman 
who had written the letter, to come forth 
and relate such particulars as by the na- 
ture of his office he might be restrained 
from doing: but surely he ought so far to 
declare, that some unexpected circum. 
stance had intervened, which had made it 
impossible to carry the business on sv far 
‘as was expected by the time set forth. . 
Mr. Secretary Juwnshend rose, he de- 
clared, with no intention of making 
either an explanation or an apology: 
an explanation of difficulties arising in a 
negociation for peace, would be highly 
dangerous and inconvenient during that 
negociation, and an apology he did not 
feel to be necessary, because he was not 
conscious of any offence. From every 
consideration of policy, it was thought ne- 
cessary to give that information which was 
the subject of his letter to the Lord 
i Mayor. He thought the heads of all 
' great bodies should be fully informed of 
t 


what so highly respected the community. 
| It was done with an intent to suppress that 
scandalous practice of stock-jobbing, 
which was one of the greatest national 
disgraces; and at no time was it hkely to 
be carried to a greater Jength than on the 
approach of a peace. ihe practices of 
this sort, on the conclusion of the last 
‘peace, were most scandalous; it must be 

within the recollection of those who were 

old enough, what foitunes were then 
,made. He assured the House, that if 
there was one man who detested such 
practices more than another, it was himn- 
self; he would thank the hon. gentleman 
to point out any who were guilty of it, and 
he would use every means in his power to 
drag them forth into light, and to that 
contempt and public infamy which a con- 
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duct so shameful deserved. He had been 
assured, from all those with whom he cor- 
responded in the city, that the measure 
was a good end proper one, and had cqn- 
siderably checked that speculation which 
otherwise would have taken place. 

Governor Juknstone did not think what 
had fallen from the right hon. gentleman 
an answer to the hon, gentleman’s requi- 
sition, nor could he perceive any just rea- 
son for withholding the provisional ar- 
ticles from parliament. ‘The cabinet here 
knew of them, the French, Spanish, and 
Dutch cabinets knew what they were; the 
commissioners from America were also 

uainted with them. Was every body 
to know what they were, but the House 
of Commons of England; a set of men 
who of all others it most behoved to be 
fully possessed of them. There were 
many points necessary to be attended to, 
and which the House ought in some de- 
gree to be consulted upon. The concerns 
of America, particularly required their at- 
tention; had any limits or restrictions 
been prescribed or agreed upon? These 
were necessary, and had been ably stated 
by a noble lord the other night. It mat- 
tered not what particular place was to be 
given up or retained, if proper considera- 
tion was not had to all other points in 
uestion. The claims of the Dutch, how 
ar they could institute suits for the re- 
‘covery of damages for any thing that had 
happened during the war; this ought to 
be ascertained as precisely as possible. 
The case of the loyalists ought to be 
nicely attended to. But still he must re- 
vert to his old opinion, and assert that 
the Act upon which independence had 
been given to America, was surrepti- 
tiously obtained from that House; and 
even the Act itself did not go so far as it 
had been construed. It only authorised 
or grantcd a power to treat with America 
upon the score of independence; but he 
saw nothing that it contained which au- 
thorised that general or unconditional in- 
dependence which had been granted under 
the pretence or by virtue of it. He was 
greatly dissatisfied with the reserve of ad- 
ministration, and hoped that on a future 
day farther notice would be taken of the 
matter; he did not know but he should 
‘make a motion to that effect. 

Mr. Eden begged to be understood to 
have voted the Address as a mere respect- 
ful acknowledgment of the communica- 
tions made by his Majesty. He had 


joined in that acknowledgment from a de- 
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sire to Nadel ungnimity in a moment 
big with public danger and difficulty. 
He had shewn himself by no means a 
worshipper of ministers in the hour of 
their triumph; and whilst they were un- 
broken. He was far, however, from the 


wish, even if he had the ability, to molest 


them in this season of their embarrass- 
ments. He considered the Speech as 
merely stating a depending unfinished 
treaty, which had opened a prospect of 
peace, but still left the country in a state 
of war. And as to the meaning of the 
provisional articles, he was of opinion, 
that the differences between ministers, so 
much talked of, were rather in words 
than in substance; it appeared to him, 
that the colonies, at this hour, possessed 
both an actual and an acknowledged in- 
dependence. And whether that indepen- 
dence was to be proclaimed at the close 
of this treaty, or at the close of another 
which might soon be opened ; whether it 
was then or whenever a peace was con- 
cluded with France; whether it was the 
preliminary to a treaty, or the prelimi- 
nary of a treaty, the distinction, so far 
as the recovery of the late colonies was 
concerned, seemed to him immaterial. 
Since they were to be independent, it 
signified little, whether, pending the war, 
they were called revolted colonies, .or @ 
foreign enemy. ‘The policy of offering 
independence was obvious in its inten- 
tion; he doubted its solidity; but since 
the trial was to be made, he wished that 
it had been more fully and explicitly 
made. He doubted whether the act of 
parliament empowering the King to treat, 
authcrized a dismemberment of the em- 
pire; but if the power did not exist by 
statute, it must be sought in prerogative ; 
it was, however, a dangerous prerogative, 
of an alarming extent, and he must pre- . 
sume that parliament would have been 
consulted, unless there were circumstances 
in the articles respecting boundaries, ob- 
livion and indemnity to foyalista, commer- 
cial adyantages and arrangements, pay- 
ment of large debts due to the British 
merchants, and other matters which might 
make part of the provisions, and justify 
that mode of treaty upon the ground of 
expediency. Mr. Eden wished neverthe- 
less to know from Mr. Fox, why, in his 
plenitude of power, and in his zeal to give 
independence to the colonies, he bad not 
brought the proposition before parliament, 
as the mode most conclusive, and of the 
greatest notoriety. His opinion, he said, 
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had never varied, either as to the justice 
of the war, or its practicability at diffe- 
rent periods; but he had considered the 
contest as given up, from the hour that 
the vote (under whatever assurances it 
might have been obtained) had passed last 
year to compel a defensive war. That 
vote alone would have created the neces- 
sity of giving independence. That vote 
left the ministers without either power or 
pretext to pursue the recovery of the 
colonies. It had not, indeed, obliged 
them to evacuate and make a gratuitous 
cession of Carolina and Georgia, and it 
was not yet easy to ascertain why they 
had resolved on those measures, or why, 
having resolved on them, they had so Jong 
delayed the execution of them. 

Mr. Burke said, that his hon. friend 
had asked a plain question, and what had 
he received for answer? He could get no 
farther information on the subject than 
before had been given; the passage in the 
Speech was again held up as full and ex- 
planatory, and carrying its own meaning 
upon the face of it: but so far was it the 
contrary, that ministers themselves did not 
construe it alike: they were divided in 
their opinions; and which of them was 
to be adhered to? No satisfaction could 
arise from such a diversity of opinion. 
He had understood the article in the same 
manner with his hon. friend; but he no 
sooner went abroad than a rumour was 
spread that it was construed by some to 
have quite a different tendency. It might 
be here said, that a thing so serious ought 
not to be affected by a light rumour; but 
he was of opinon, that, in proportion to the 
weight and consequence of a matter, a ru- 
mour, let it be ever so light, ought so far 
to affect it, as to make men jealous who 
had any concern therein, lest any thin 
improper or dangerous was likely to befall 
it. In cases like the present, it was ne- 
cessary to probe rumour to the bottom ; 
if there should appear no foundation for 
suspicion, there wasa satisfaction ta safety. 
Matters of trivial consideration were not 
so to be affected or attended to, on slight 
reports; the danger in letting them pass 
was trifling; their own want of conse- 
quence made it so, as nothing very calama- 
tous could arise, even from the worst that 
could happen ; but in affairs of such mag- 
nitude as the present, who could be too 
much on their guard? The slightest ru- 
mour ought to have its weight; mischiefs 

‘of the last description, might be prevent- 
ed by. nice, jealous, and timely interfe- 
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rence; such mischiefs, as if not averted, 
might never be remedied. What he had 
heard, was from no trifling authority, but 
any amongst those with whom he held 
communication could inform him, that 
ministers were divided as to the construc- 
tion of the passage so much pointed at in 
the Speech. His Majesty’s ministers, in 
thus talking a double lenvuace: resembifed 
the serpent, which naturalists describe- to 
have two heads; that is a head at each 
end. .Such a serpent, he hoped, lived 
only in chimera; but ministers resembled 
such an animal; they hissed a different 
language from the head and the tail, and 
men were confounded between the con- - 
tradictory stories.—The right hon. gene 
tleman had told his hon. friend, that if he 
would point out any of those who were 
stock jobbers, he would drag them into. 
light. Wonderful indeed was his power! 
he could drag those to light, who were 
first pointed out to him! Those of such 
a description, if they were in existence, 
were in the light already, and need only 
to be pointed out to be despised. That 
they were in existence, his hon. friend 
might shew, by taking him to Jonathan’s, 
or into the Bank, where the right hon. 
re might drag away; he might, 
or ought he cared, throw his net, and 
drag them all on shore together. What 
he had to ask of the right hon. gentleman 
was, some satisfaction upon the business 
of the preliminary articles, particularly 
that respecting American independence. 
Was this business done by virtue of an act 
of the legislature, or by that of preroga- 
tive? If by prerogative, he would ven- 
ture to say, that prerogative, so used, was 
a very dangerous thing. But what was 
become of the negociation, and the im- 
mediate peace that it promised? Aut erts, 
aut non. If it was ever in being, why 
was not parliament properly informed ?— 
There were three opinions in this country 
respecting the great and important ques- 
tion of American independence; they 
might each of them appear reasonable and 
upright; he would not pretend to decide 
upon either of them. The first of the 
three was, ** That independence to Ame- 
rica, under any considerations or condi- 
tions, was a real misfortune to the nation ?” 
this idea might prevail with some men of 
every description in that House, and he was 
sorry that it consisted of those of all de- 
scriptions ; he should not pretend to refute 
it. The next was, * That independence 
ought not. to be granted to America, 
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without an equivalent of some nature or 

other, as the price of peace, or for some- 

thing beneficial to this country ;” the last 

was “that it should be given up without 

_-any consideration of any sort, that the 
recognition of it by this country should 

. be free and unlimited ;? amongst the last 
class, was himself and his hon. friend. 
The most uninformed person in that House 
could not but perceive that independence 
was not to be withheld from America five 
years ago; that is, that this country had 
not power to withhold it. The moment 
an offensive war was waged, from that 
moment America was Jost beyond all hope. 
He wished to ask the right hon. gentle- 
man to which of these opinions the preli- 
minary articles referred, or were built 
upon, before he voted the supplies, which 
were then going to be asked for. 

Mr. Chancellor Pit said, that his right 
hon. friend was clearly right in saying, 
that he did not think himself bound to 
make either an explanation or an apology ; 
for an apology could only be proper where 
there was a consciousness of offence, and 
an explanation could not be made con- 
sistent with duty. It was his opinion, that 
the present debate was rather disorderly ; 
for it was clearly the point before the 
House, to enquire whether the Speaker 
glioufd quit the chair, in order to vote the 
seamen necessary for the service of the 
ensuing year. Whether we were to have 
@ war or a peace, he conceived it would 
be necessary to have a war establishment 
in the first instance; and surely, if we 
should have a peace in a short time, and 
the seamen voted should not be necessary, 
the grant of the sum would not be impro- 
per, for it might in the winding up of a 
peace be very wisely applied to the dis- 
charge of so much of the navy debt. He 
saw that there was a disposition to accuse, 
and therefore he should be more measured 
in hisexpressions. He had said undoubt- 
edly, that the provisional articles would 
be laid on the table in a few days, but he 
trusted that the House would not construe 


these words so nearly as to accuse him, if 


they should not be laid on the table for a 
week or a fortnight. But he had said, 
that it might be inconsistent with the 
public safety to lay them on the table, 
pending the did. agian with the other 
powers at war; he was still of the same 
Dig and could only now assure the 

ouse, that they would be laid before 
them, on the instant that there should be 
@ conclusion either for war ar peace. At 
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the same time he begged leave to say, that 
the explanation which he had given of the 
provisional agreement, he had given on 
mature consideration, and he persisted in 
it. The provisional articles acknowledged 
the independence of America, substantially 
and conclusively, and the recognition 
could not be revoked, even if the present 
treaty should go off. This was the opinion 
which he entertained, and which he al- 
ways should entertain in all possible cir- 
cumstances.—The attack which had been 
made on the letter written by his right 
hon. friend, appeared to him at least rash 
and premature. When the whole busi- 
ness should come regularly before tho 
House, be was certain the most substan- 
tial reasons would be offered for his con- 
duct on that occasion. However oddly 
gentlemen mizht now consider it, he knew 
it, and they, too, would know it in due 
time to be connected with circumstances 
which rendered it the best plan that could 
be adopted. The consequences, even 
supposing them as extensively pernicious 
and extravagant as they had been de- 
scribed, were not chargeable on _ his right 
hon. friend, whose intention was certainly 
right. An explanation of the various cir- 
cumstances which led to such a deter- 
mination, he hoped, would not be pressed, 
as at this stage of the business it was to- 
tally inexpedient. 

Mr. Powys by no means agreed, that 
they were out of order who argued against 
the Speaker’s leaving the chair, on the 
ground of there being a contrariety of 
sentiment between ministers On the con- 
struction of the provisional articles: for 
if it was possible, by any construction, 
that the mad and infamous war with 
America could be renewed, gentlemen 
were right in withholding supplies from 
ministers, by which that war might be 
carried on. But he was ready to accept 
of the testimony of the right hon. gentle- 
men, members of that Flouse, who were 
also members of the cabinet, and he con- 
sidered them as pledged to the Eiouse for 
the explanation which they had given of 
the provisional agreement. On their ex- 
planation he had given his vote for the 
Address, and on their explanation he 
should give his vote that night. 

Mr. Sheridan said, that it was not only 
the noble earl at the head of the Treasury 
who had given an explanation of the pro- 
visional articles different from that given 
by the ministers in this House; but ina 
public company, where he was some days 
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0, a noble person*, in whose werds he 
placed more confidence than in those of 
the noble earl, had given an opinion exactly 
correspondent. ‘This was not a mattcr of 
private confidence; and therefore he was 
at liberty to make use of the explanation, 
and to advance it as an argument of cau- 
tion to the House how they hastily voted 
a war establishment on language so con- 
tradictory. 

The Earl of Surrey did not pretend to 
account for the conduct of administration, 
but whatever differences might divide them 
on points of inferior moment, he had not 
a doubt, but they were all very seriously 
united in realizing the independence of 
America. Those who affected still to 
stickle for this impracticable object, and 

were not even yet cured of their attach- 
ment to ideas of subjugation, were the 
very persons through whose mal-adminis- 
tration this dreadful dismemberment of 
the empire became unavoidable. He was 
now, however, of opinion that no minister, 
whatever his talents of address, his in- 
fluence, or principles were, durst renew 
this war which the nation so heartily and 
unanimously reprobated. He would there- 
fore vote for the supply from a conviction 
that none of the public expenditure would 
henceforward be prostituted in supporting 
a measure thus unjust and - obnoxious. 
And he was as firmly persuaded, that the 
American war was now, and he trusted 
for ever at an end, as he could be of an 
event whatever, which depended so siuch 
on the contingencies of futurity. Nor 
should he be more surprised at the re- 
newal of it, than at their disintercestedness, 
who having accumulated to themselves 
and creatures a varicty of pensions, should 
in this crisis of public exigence and ex- 
tremity liberally and nobly resign them. 

Ite was his firm opinion that both these 
facts were equally improbable, and in the 
faith of this he was for going directly into 
the committee. , 

Mr. Wrazall warned ministers and par- 
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of the line, under his command. That 
this fleet, making thirty sail of the line, 
and having 13,000 troops on board, was 
gone to the West-Indies, and that Jamaica 
was their object. He bestowed high en- 
comiums on ministers for having so sea- 
sonably and silently detached sir Richard 
Hughes with a small squadron for the 
West- Indies, and trusted they would not 
overlook the present designs of the enemy. 
He likewise warned ministers against dar-_ 
ing to cede the northern circars to France, 
or, on any consideration, ever restoring to 
Holland the invaluable harbour of Trin- 
comalé, in the island of Ceylon, which, he 
said, was the key to India, and which had 
been the preservation of Madras, and 
alt our East India dominions in the pre- 
sent war. 

Mr. Courtenay said, that gentlemen had 
taken notice of the contradictory language 
of ministers, and had expressed their ap- 
prehensions, that from the language of a 
noble lord in another House, there was 
delusion in the provisional agreement. 
For his own part, tuis contraricty of senti- 
ment and explanation, only furnished him | 
with a new proof of the talents of the 
noble lord in question, who was exceed- 
ingly well skilled and adroit in the dissemi- 
nation of discordant opinions for the sake 
of unanimity. As two negatives produce 
in rhetoric an affirmative, the noble lord 
in his casuistical policy knew that two 
opinions of an cxact contrary tendency, 
was likely to convince men of different 
principles, and to bring them over to his 
way of thinking. For instance, there was 
one set of men who thought we should not 
grant independence to America, without 
a compensation, such as procuring @ 
general peace. To these men, therefore, 
the noble lord declared that the provisional 
articles contained only an offer of inde- 
pendence, which might be recalled in 
certain circumstances, and by this expla- 
nation he brought over all such men to his 
side. There was another set of men who 


liament, that France was amusing and | thought that it would be magnanimous and 
deluding this country; that Spain was not | good policy in this nation to acknowledge 
in any treatv with us at that moment; | the independence of America in the first 
and, above all, that Du Barras St. Laurens: instance, absolutcly and, irrevocably. 
had sailed from Brest with 12 sail of the | To meet the ideas of those men, the noble 
line, and 64 transports, twelve days ago: | lord's colleagues in this House came for- 
that he joined D’Estaign at Cadiz, who | ward and declared that the provisional 
bad ten French, and eight Spanish ships | agreement did this fully and finally, and 
those gentlemen were also brought over. 
This, said Mr. C., is what I call dissemi- 


* The Duke of Richmond, in a conversa- 


thon at a meeting of the society for Constitu- 
tional Information. 
[ VOL. XXIII. J 


nating contradictory opinions for the sake 
of unanimity, and surely this is a talent of 
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ministerialism which every man must com- 
rhend. The true excellence of a states- 
nan was to make use of this sort of ambi- 
exter squinting policy, which looked both 
ways at the same time, and consulted the 
good of the public as well as of the indi- 
vidual. It was the talent of that noble 
earl, and a glorious profitable talent it 
was, so to contrive his measures as to make 
them palatable to all ; his language was at 
all times such, that he could explain it 
either this way or that way, and every 
other man might do so too. It was this 
that constituted the merit of a great 
statesman and an able minister. He said 
that he, and indeed every man, had an im- 
licit confidence in the Chancellor of the 
Eschieqoce: The explanation which he 
had given of the provisional articles, would 
certainly have the proper effect on the 
House; and indeed the noble earl of whom 
he had spoken, had shewn his genius and 
judgment in procuring the aid of this right 
hon. gentleman in his administration... He 
had placed him in the cabinet for the 
wisest of pe There was a kind of 
magic in the name and lineage of a Pitt, 
which the earl of Shelburne knew must 
have its influence on the nation. The 
noble earl was a great philosopher, and he 
had been taught, probably by Dr. Priest- 
Jey, that in a medium of foul and cor- 
rupted air, the best means of purifying and 
correcting the same, was the introduction 
of a young vegetable, by the dephlogisti- 
cated air of which the foul air would be 
amended; and he no doubt knew from 
experiment, that an exhausted animal 
would live much longer, and a candle burn 
brighter in dephlogisticated air, than in any 

other. _ | | 
General Conway declared, that it was 
his opinion, that the provisional agreement 
was a full, absolute, and irrevocable re- 
cognition of the independence of America. 
It had naturally been the desire of mi- 
nisters, in obedience to the will of that 
House, to conclude a separate treaty with 
America; but finding, after repeated 
trials, that that was impracticable, they 
did what was the next thing in their power: 
they made a treaty, the provisions of 
which the Americans would claim when- 
ever they thought proper so to do—a 
abil recognizing their independence, 
which was to take place whenever a peace 
should happen between this country and. 
France ; and which, at the same time, 
they might claim whenever they thought 
Proper to conclude a separate treaty with 
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Britain. He averred, that this was the 
natyre of the agreement which had beet 
made; and he begged to call the recollec- 
tion of the House to the language whick 
he had held at the conclusicn of the lasé 
session, in order that they might perceive 
that he had at least the merit of cone 
sistency. He had read a paper containing 
his sentiments, of what were the principles 
on which ministers acted. One article of 
that paper was, that they should acknow- 
ledge the independence of the United 
States of America, as the basis of a treaty 
for peace, and that in all future negocia- 
tions for peace, they should be treated 
witb, and considered as an independent 
state. 


Debate in the Commons on the Navy 
Estimates.] The question was now put 
for the Speaker leaving the chair, which 
being agreed to, the House went into a 
Committee of Supply. 

‘Mr. Brett then rose, to move for the 
seamen necessary to the service of the 
current year. The, last vote was for. 
100,000 seamen and marines ; but though 
this was the number voted, he observed, 
from the returns, that there were actually 
borne and mustered upwards of 106,000; 
and that there had been a regular, monthly 
increase, in consequence of the increasing 
number of ships employed on actual ser- 
vice. The number of line of battle, now 
in actual employment, was 112. The 
prospect of more ships being employed 
was great, and therefore it was fair to con- 
clude, that this number would also in- 
crease; he would therefore move, that 
110,000 men be employed for the sea sere 
vice of the year 1783, including 25,591 
marines. 

Captain John Luttrell said, that he pres 
sented himself to the Committee thus 
early in the day, nat so much for the pur- 
pose of giving his hearty assent to the 
number of seamen moved for, as to ex- 
press a secondary wish that the debate 
might be confined within its proper limits, 
at least as far as it related to marine 
affairs. The hon. mover had stated the 
number of line of battle ships now in em- 
ploy to amount to 112. in December 


1781, we had 92 sail of the liné in com- 


mission, of which number were included 
but five fourth rates: there were 23 build- 
ing, or under repair, but so forward as to 
come into service within the year 1782: 
so that allowing for five sail to require a 
very large repair, the late first lotd of the 
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Admiralty counted upon having 110 sail 
of the line in commission by this ‘time. 
He found his successor in office, by the 
on. member’s statement of our force, had 
done as much as his predecessor pledged 
himself to do, and he would not entertain 
a doubt, but that if, in the event of the 
‘belligerent powers refusing to accede to 
honourable terms of peace, it should be- 
come necessary to prosecute the war with 
redoubled vigour, the naval exertions of 
this country, under the direction of the 
resent first lord of the Admiralty, assisted 
in the execution of them by the best sca 
officers, and the.most experienced and in- 
trepid seamen in the world, would be felt 
with surprise and confusion by our 
enemies, would be admired and rejoiced 
‘at by ourselves and by our friends. He 
Moust now refer, in support of the igno- 
ance he had charged an honourable mem- 
ber with, respecting naval concerns, to a 
note taken in the spring of the year, for 
in matters of importance he never trusted 
to a treacherous memory. He then read 
as follows: ‘* Mr. Secretary Fox, in an 
abstract debate respecting the raising a 
military force by arming the yeomanry of 
the country for its defence, introduced 
the state (as he called it) of our own 
fleet, and insisted, that it was in a 
wretched, weak, and disabled condition, 
so much worse was it than he had re- 
aaa or conceived, that he scarcely 
knew how to venture to name jt to the 
House. That we were to expect by 
every packet the news of some naval 
disgrace, for that our fleet, once the dread 
of all the world, was become despicable 
indeed ; and that lest mueh should be ex- 
ted from it when little could be done, 

-he was under the necessity of informing: 
the House of its being so reduced in point 
of force as to be no higher than as one to 
three, when compared with the fleets of 
cour enemies.” Capt. Luttrell was happy 
in reminding the House how directly con- 
trary the, events turned out to what the 
hon. member had prognosticated, and that 
they were in possession of proofs that 
the hon. member's account of our naval 
was founded on error, ignorance, 

aba ered which could not nowbe 
go coloured again as to mislead their judg- 
ment, even by that han. member’s infatuat- 
ing language, with which hebefore deceived 
them, and then called in aid of his preten- 
sions to professional knowledge the sanc- 
tion ef 217 members, given to his former 
yaval motion, when, amongst that number, 
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there could be very few, except the two 
sea officers, competent to form a judgment 
on the subject ; Aut they must have sup- 
posed his bold assertions were founded on 
such respectable information as his situas 
tion in the state gave him the power to 
procure. The period being now arrived 
when every man in this nation could deter- 
mine whether the hon. member's account 
of our naval strength, or that which he 
had the honour of pronouncing, was most 
true, he felt no pain about the decision ; 
for, be it remembered, that soon after the 
hon. member had drawn his melancholy 
picture with shades, to create dismay in 
this country, and to give fresh spirits to 
our enemies, news was received from the 
East-Indies of great advantages being ob- 
tained by sir Edward Hughes over the 
Dutch, of the capture of many of their 
valuable settlements and ships, and of sub- 
stantial service being done in that eoun- 
try against our natural enemies. In the 
home seas, our strength was found suffi- 


cient to protect our commerce, and to 


keep the fleet of Holland in such awe of 
us, that they had not ventured to put to 
sea in array, but been content to steal to 
sea with single ships.—From the West- 
Indies we received the joyful news of the 
glorious victory obtained over De Grasse 
and the French fleet, with the capture of 
part of them; and that it was by a very 
precipitate flight the rest escaped. The 
great gallantry and naval exertions of the 


‘British fleet under lord Rodney, which 


shone so peculiarly bright on that day 


over those of the enemy, would be la- 


mented by France as the setting sun of 
her pretensions to equal Great Britain in 
naval skill and power. He hoped that 
what he had said might serve as an answer 
also to another hon. member, who the 
other day held a like sort of language, 
with respect to the weak state of our fleet 
in the last spring; but he was happy to 
find that both the hon. members were pos- 
sessed of magic art, to have rendered it so 
formidable in an instant, as they now both 
agreed in opinion with him it was. And 
in this he trusted no man would differ from 
him, that the present first lord of the Ad- 
miralty had made the best possible use of 
the force put into his hands: that merit was 
certainly due to him, and he believed the 
noble lord would claim no other; but he 
could not help observing on the proof an 
hon. member had offered, that the noble 
lord in the blue ribbon had hazarded ill- 
grounded assertions, by desiring he would 
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look to the fate of the Royal George; 
and that many other ships were in equal 
danger. The first part of his reference, 
he was sure, would not be applicable : and 
the last, he hoped, would not prove true. 
The fate of the Royal George was certainly 
a lamentable one; but the accident which 
sent her to the bottom, would have had 
the like effect, had she been a new ship; 
but he hoped to God, the direful expe- 
rience we had so dearly bought, would free 
us from the danger of such another cala- 
mity. That she was sea-worthy in the 
opinion of the present board of Admiralty, 
was clear, by her being destined fora flag 
ship on the Gibraltar service. He trusted, 
that if he wished to pass over the consi- 
deration of what was dice to the great spi- 
rit and masterly conduct of lord Howe and 
the British fleet under his command, which 
relieved that garrison, it would not be at- 
tributed to any doubts he at present en- 
tertained, that a more essential piece of 
naval service to this country never was 
performed, and that it ought to be ranked 
aniong the foremost of those gallant ex- 
ploits, which had raised his lordship’s name 
so deservedly high in his profession, and 
in the eye of our enemies; but he did not 
wish to see the flaine of dissention kindle 
again in the naval service, and therefore 
would not now oppose the information he 
had received on that subject, however re- 
spectable the authority he derived it from, 
or the contrariety of it to what had been 
offered as ex parle evidence to the House, 
unless the threatened enquiry took place. 
In that case, however the service or coun- 
try might auffer, he would undertake to 
say, it would terminate in reficcting the 
pure lustre on that nobie lord’s head and 
eart. To no private friendship or resent- 
ment, no party prejudice or political tenets 
would he ever sacrifice the honour or the 
interest of his profession, and he did not 
scruple to say, that it was the highest dis- 
respect, in his opinion, both to the service 
and to parliament, that out of seven lords 
of the Adiniralty, there should be but one 
a member of that House and a seaman, 
who was capable of giving even the com- 
mon necessary information, and he was 
employed in the service of his country 
abroad. He thought ministers, in their 
zcal to serve their friends, should at least 
take so much care of the public, as to ap- 
point people to office that had a colourable 
pretence of being equal to the functions 
of it, and if they were confessedly ignorant 
of their duty in that House, what good 


myo 
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could be expected from them at the board 
where they sat. If we could preserve the © 


‘health of the first and second Tord of the 


Admiralty, further assistance would not 
be required; but from disease, and the 
infirmities of nature, they were frequently 
rendered unable to attend to public con- 
cerns, and then the hon. member who 
made the motion, became in: effect the 
lord high admiral of Great Britain. It 
was the only character in which he did 
not hold him respectable. And he called 
upon the noble lord who now presided at 
the head of that board, and whose aftec- 
tion for the service could only be equal to 
their affection for him, to provide a scat 
in parliament and at the Admiralty, for 
some professional man of talents, who 
would attend from the commencement of'a 
session to its conclusion, to explain the 
conduct of the office, and to guard the 
characters of naval officers against all un- 
just and malicious attacks. He desired 
their lordships to look round the fleet, and 
see who could think himself safe to serve 
the country, after what had passed in that 
House on Thursday and Friday last. The 
best plea they could offer for their silence 
was ignorance, and he believed it was the 
fair one, for he should be sorry to attribute 
it to their acquiescence in the charges 
which were brought being well founded ; 
but lest what he had said might be con- 
strued to be the language of envy or am- 
bition, he declared he felt no other in- 
terest in it, than from the prospect of ad- 
vantage which might accrue to him in 
common with the rest of his brother offi- 
cers. He knew it to be a situation far 
above his pretensions to aspire to, and he 
would never seck it, because he felt very 
sensibly his own inability to perform the 
duty in the way he wished to see it done. 
He concluded with warning the adminis- 
tration against disarming this country first, 
and recommending to them to keep our 
navy on that respectable footing, which 
would be a better security for preserving 
the rights stipulated to us, than the Jetter 
of any treaty could do, however solemnly 
it might be ratified. 

Mr. Fox said, that the hon. gentleman 
had palpably misstated what he had said, 
in the month of April, when he came into 
office, and when the House were arguing 
on the propriety of arming the people for 
our internal defence. He had by no means 
said that the navy of England, taken in the 
whole, was so miserably inferior to that of 
our combined enemies, as to be no more, 
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in an enumeration, than one to three. 
His Majesty’s ministers found, on that oc- 
casion, that in the West Indies we were, 
in every respect, fully equal to the enemy, 
and the event justified the information 
they received. But in Europe the in- 
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having professional men at the board of 
Admiralty, for the benefit of their con- 
ducting the business of that House with 
brilliancy and eclat. Perhaps the hon. 
gentleman had, by the speech which he 
had delivered on that day, been striving 


equality of the force was so great, that to shew ministers how advantageous it 
cruth and reality would bear him out in | would be to have a professional man who 
the assertion, that of ships of the line we | was a member of that House, at the board. 
numbered no more than one for three. In: For his own part, he thought something 


this computation he undoubtedly took in 
the three European powers of France, 


Spain, and Holland. Such was our infe- 


riority at that time, and it was to that in- 
feriority that he referred whenever he 
talked of the very astonishing exertions 
which the first lord of the Admiralty made 
for the deliverance of the empire; exer- 
tions, the success of which had raised the 
wonder and admiration of Europe. The 
honour that he acquired by increasing so 
rapidly the fleet of England, could only 
be equalled by the fame he acquired for 
the judicious management and application 
of that fleet to the purposes of the cam- 
paign: it was necessary to guard against 
the Dutch, it was necessary to bring lhome 
in safety our important trade, it was ne- 
cessary to relieve Gibraltar, and for all 
these services the naval minister had but 
one fleet. By an original and great ma- 
neeuvre, such as sprung from the richness 
of a mind full of resources, he caught the 
seasonable moment, and sent the fleet into 
the Northern sea, by which the Dutch 
were awed, and their fleét condemned to 
inacfivity in their ports, while our valuable 
trade arrived in safety; and this bold and 
original operation was performed without 
delaying the fleet one day from the expe- 


| 


| 


| 


\ : 
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more was necessary than the abilities of 
speaking in that House to the due execu- 
tion and discharge of their duty in the 
office. But with respect to the hon. gen- 
tleman alluded to, it there was any man 
on earth qualified more than another for 
the office which he filled, it was him, and 
he highly approved the discernment with 
which lord Keppel had selected the gen- 
tlemen who made the commissioners at 
that board. 

Mr. Fox said, that the ingenious opi- 
nion advanced by Mr. Courtenay was ex- 
ceedingly expressive of lord Shelburne’s 
character. It was very true that he acted 


in such a stile of duplicity and art, that — 


his language would bear any construction 
that either he or his friends might choose 
to put upon it. He believed that no man 
knew so well how to accommodate him- 
self to the opinions of mankind, how to 
frame his measures so as that they might 
look every possible way, and bear every 
possible explanation, than he did. It was, 
therefore, very evident and clear to him, 
that if he could in the first instance cajole 
his colleagues in office to accede .to the 
provisional agreement, under the persua- 
sion that they thought it was a complete 
and irrevocable recognition of the inde- 


dition to Gibraltar.—The hon. gentleman | pendence of America, he would concede 


charged him with gross and complete ig- 
norance of naval matters. If he were to 


| 


' 


any thing to bring over those gentlemen 
to his purpose ; and having obtained it, he 


pretend to the knowledge of a profes- | then would accommodate himself to the 


sional man, he should justly subjece him- 
self to the contempt of the House; but 
undoubtedly the subject of the navy, as a 
branch of our force, and taking it as a 
matter of state, was a topic to which every 
man, who pretended to business, must 
have given great part of his attention ; and 
he had through life made it his study to 
acquire from professional men the infor- 
mation on every given point, which it be- 
hoved him, as a member of that House, 
and of his Majesty’s councils, to know; 
‘and he took this to be the only true and 
‘certain lights, by which a man, who had 
‘various pursuits, could guide himself. The 
hon, gentleman talked of the necessity of 


temper of the other set of men, and by 
this discordant means be able to produce 
unanimity.—This seemed to be the plan 
and language of the earl of Shelburne, 
first to his colleagues, and then to all the 
world: ‘ Do you sign this treaty accord- 
ing to your own acceptation of it.? The 


treaty was so happily worded, that it bore | 


the noble earl out in this address. He 
bowed to his colleagues, told them he un- 
doubtedly meant to force no man’s opi- 
nion, and beeged them only to sign it on 


their own construction. ‘There surely was 


no scheme of unanimity so complete as ~ 


this, for it embraced all opinions, banished 


all contradiction, and brought men of the 


- 
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most discordant principles to the most 
decided union. He approved what had 
fallen from Mr. Powys, who had termed 
the ministers of that House, hostages for 
the ratification of the provisional treaty, 
agreeably to their avowed construction of 
it. He would, he declared, be content, in 
the marked phraseology of his worthy 
friend, sw G. Savile, to accept of personal 
security, that the construction put upon 
the provisional treaty was enforced, and 
therefore he would follow the example of 
Mr. Powye, and consider the three right 
hon. gentlemen as hostages for the due 
performance of what they had solemnly 
declared was the true meaning of the 
treaty. 

Lord North said, that the motion for 
110,000seamen had his hearty concurrence. 
Notwithstanding all that had been said 
respecting the negociation for peace, it be- 
hoved that House to consider the country 
as a country in a state of actual, immediate, 
and dangerous war; but which, from the 
glorious successes of the last campaign, 
had assumed a much more promising ap- 
pearance than it had worn before this lust 
year. For his part, he did not regard our 
resources for a vigorous continuance of a 
just and necessary war, with the same 
.desponding impressions that some other 
gentlemen had declared they felt. Atthe 
same time, however, he had not by any 
means lost sight of his rooted conviction, 
that a peace, proper tor Great Britain to 
accept, was @ matter cxtremely desirable. 
As a friend to peace, therefore, he would 
give the present motion his vote, since 
nothing could, in his opinion, more effec- 
tually tend to produce peace, than our 
shewing our enemies that the parliament 
of Great Britain, notwithstanding the pen- 
dency of a treaty of pacification, were 
effectually enabling government to con- 
tinue the war, should a continuance .of it 
appear to be necessary ; and that the 
government of this country were not re- 
laxing in the smallest degree from every 
possibie preparation for active and detcr- 
mined war. 

After some further conversation, the 
Resolution was agreed to. 


Debate in the Commons on the Vote of 
Thanks to General Eliott, &c.] Dec. 12. 
‘General Conway said, that he never rose 
in. that House, upon any occasion, with so 
little difficulty and so much pleasure, as 
‘he did on that day. The gallant general, 
arho was the subject of all men’s praise and 
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reverence, the intrepid and persevering ge- 
neral Eliott had deserved every thing that a 
grateful and an admiring nation could 
bestow. His bravery, his enterprise, his 
prudence, his skill, his constancy, his hu- 
manity, his zeal, and his unremitting at- 
tention to every part of his important and 
laborious duty, through so long and so 
close an investment, demanded fame more 
lofty, and praise more lasting than his 
weak words could possibly confer. After 
stating that it was the intention of his 
Majesty to bestow on him a signal mark 
of his favour, he said that the thanks of 
this House were still wanting, as of all 
other rewards the thanks of his grateful 
country was the reward the dearest and 
brightest in a soldier’s eyes, and that to 
which, above all other things, he would 
honourably aspire. He would not enter 
into the detail of the trangactions of the 
garrison through the whole of the long 
and arduous siege; every circumstance of 
which was an article of praise to the brave 
man of whom they were speaking; but 
would move, .“ That the thanks of this 
House be given to general Eliott, for the 
important service he has done to this 
country by his brave and gallant defence 
of Gibraltar.” 

Lord Mulerave said, there was only 
one thing in which he differed on that d 
with the right hon. commander in chief— 
that he never in his life rosc under sp 
much embarrassment and difficulty. ‘The 
House would indulge him in giving way 
to his feelings on the occasion. Fle had 
been twice a spectator of the wonders of 
general Eliott’s character, and it required 
‘that men should see them thoroughly, to 
understand their importance. The enter- 
_ prize which the general had displayed in 
his sally some time ago, could ouly be 
equalled by the ardour of the troops, who 
knew, that in following general Eliott they 
| were going to reap unparalleled honour. 
| The skill and address which he shewed in 

repelling and overthrowing the last great 
and yncommon attack of the enemy, 
could only be surpassed by that more.than 
human humanity, (it he might, be allowed 
the expression) that more than human 
magnanimity and compassion which he 
-had shewn in snatching expiring, enemies 
from the combined horrors of sea and. fire. 
In such a moment of unprecedented 
triumph, it was only a man with the gen- 
tleness of spirit, the softness ef nature, 
and the moderation of mind, which cha- 
.sacterized general Eliott, that could a¢t 


| 
| 
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with the coolness and consideration which 
he discovered in that awful scene. And 
yet though his conduct, on these great 
occasions of his duty, had shewn lim to 
be all that we had ever been taught to 
expect in a soldier, even this, in his opi- 
tion, was the smallest merit of general 
Eliott. The merit of bravery and huma- 
nity were not peculiar, though they were 
brilliant virtues. There were many men, 
who, when they came to so trying a situa- 
tion, would, with minds aspiring after 
honour, shew powers of mind equally 
active, and feelings as humane, but where 
was the man who for three years together 
was equdlly and consistently great? for 
general Eliott alone it was reserved to be 
as great in all the actions of each day, as 
in the memorable crisis of his fate; to be 
as valuable in bending his mind to the less 
brilliant, but as necessary considerations 
of the comfort, the discipline, the vigilance, 
the love of his garrison ; which made him, 
in his opinion, the most finished military 
character that any age or country had 


- produced. Men were apt, he said, to 


speak too sparingly of the living, and too 
gortily of the dead. Let it not be attri- 

uted to him that he reversed this prac- 
tice, for from his soul he did not know a 
character, living or dead, which in all 
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Mr. George Onslow declared, that he 
thought of general Eliott and his ser- 
vices with rapture; but he could not 
subscribe to the words now proposed to 
be added to the motion; for he always 
had’ been of opinion, and was now of 
opinion, that Gibraltar hung like a dead 
weight round the neck of Britain. It was 
of no use to us. Other nations that had 
no Gibraltar had more trade in the Medi- . 
terratiean and Levant than we had, the 
Danes, the Swedes, and the Dutch; and 
it was a vulgar error that Gibraltar was so 
wonderfully important. He knew it: he 
was there seven years. He was a soldier, 
and a bit of a seaman. Its bay was not 
fit to be called so. He had seen eleven 
ships ashore in it at a time; and, in short, 
it ought not to be ranked by us in so con- 
sequential a light. 

Earl Nugent was sorry that the hon. 
baronet had made the amendment, as it 
might disturb the unanimity with which 
they would be all happy to pass the vote 
of thanks to the brave general. It would 
include a political question, and give rise 
to discussions which he must lament on 
such an occasion. 

Sir George Howard said, that nothing 
was further from his heart than to intro. 
duce words which should give rise to a 


military points could value that of general ' political question; and if his amendment 
Eliott. Gentlemen talked in raptures of | should disturb the unanimity of the House, 
the strength of Gibraltar, and were fond | he would be happy to withdraw it. 


of calling it by nature impregnable. Its 


Mr. Fox rejoiced that the amendment 


strength was undoubtedly great, but it was , had been proposed, but it would give him 
gen. Eliott who had made it impregnable. | very great concern, if it should be with- 


Sir George Howard could not sufficient- | drawn. 


ly express his admiration of the character 
of general Eliott. In giving him the 
thanks of this House, they could not be 
too explicit in stating the importance of 
the service on which the general had been 
employed. The motion was not suffi- 
ciently expressive on this point, and he 
therefore wished to add the following 
words as an illustration of the sense and 
feelings of the House on this great occa- 
sion. He therefore moved, that after the 
word ** Gibraltar,” there should be insert- 
ed the words, “the most valuable and 
important fortress of any of our foreign 
ossessions. 

Lord Fielding seconded the Amend- 
ment, expressing his admiration of the 
gallant general, and declaring that he con- 
curred with the hon. baronet in thinking 
the words which he had proposed neces- 
sary to fix the value of the service for 
which he was to be thanked. 


i 


é 


Reports had gone abroad, that 
Gibraltar was to be given up; he did not 
credit them himself; for he was convinced 
that there was not, in administration, a 
single man who dared to give it up: this 
amendment, if carried, would convince 
the pubiic at large, that the reports were 
groundless: but it would have still a 
greater effect; it would convince Spain 
that this nation was not in a temper to 
suffer the cession of so important a fortress ; 
or that if they could bring themselves to 
think of an exchange, it would tell Spain 
that the price of it must be immense, be- 
cause its value was immense: in either 
case, the amendment would be of the 
greatest advantage. At all events, he was 
happy that the amendment had been 
made, because ministers would learn what 
a value the nation had set upon a fortress, 
which had bafHed the attacks of a great 
army, and an immense fleet. An hon. 
gentleman had said, it was not important 


id 
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to us, and that the Danes, the Swedes, and 
the Dutch had more trade in the Medi- 
terranean and Levant than ourselves, with- 
out a Gibraltar: but would he say, that 
these nations could trade into the Medi- 
terranean without Gibraltar, if they were 
at war with France and Spain? 

Governor Johnstone never wished to 
clog a question with extraneous matter, or 
to carry by a side-wind, what ought to be 
the subject of a direct and separate ques- 
tion. It had been said that thanks were 
to be given to other officers of the gar- 
rison; he was sorry for it; the honour 
ought not to be frittered away; it should 
belong to the commander in chief; it was 
his due; he wished to make the thanks the 
more honourable, from being givensparing- 
ly and seldom. 

Mr. Secretary Townshend said that 

eneral Eliott had written home warmly 
in favour of lieut. gen. Boyd’s conduct; 
but by an accidental blunder, that passage 
of the letter had not appeared in the Ga- 
zette. He had written, however, to ge- 
neral Boyd to set the matter to rights, and 
to inform him what the governor had 
said of him. The amendment, he said, 
tended to embarrass ministers, and ought 
to be withdrawn. 

The Ear] of Surrey would be sorry that 
England should part with so valuable a 
possession as Gibraltar; but at the same 
time, he would not concur in any measure 
calculated to take ministers by surprise. 

Lord Mahon said, that it was not candid 
to attempt to take ministers by surprise, 
or to bring on a consideration of so much 
moment, without a previous notice. 

Lord George Cavendish thought this 
idea of previous notice entirely unparlia- 
mentary: he was an old member, and 

Never had heard the idea started till of 
late years; and it was mostly urged b 
young members; ministers held up this 
shield, whenever an attempt was made to 
touch upon a delicate spot; but it would 
not hinder the attack; for he always 
found that men had a propensity to poke 
in a delicate or tender spot. 

Mr. Chancellor Pitt said, that this 
was a mode similar to that ascribed to a 
noble earl in administration, of creating 
unanimity, by raising a diversity of opi- 
nion. He wished, tor his own part, to 
take his share of responsibility as a mi- 
nister; but he would not be responsible 
unless he understood upon what grounds 
he was to act, and what was to be the 
rule of his conduct. If the Houge would 
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directly move that Gibraltar should in no 
possible case be given up, let them say so 
plainly, and he would act accordingly. 
With respect to-the insertion, as a matter. 
of honour to general Eliott, it was surely 
unnecessary, for the gallantry of general 
Eliott’s conduct would have entitled him 
to equal praise if the object had been less 
important. | 

Mr. Burke strongly supported the amena- 
ment; he said it would yive the ministers 
a handle for obstinately resisting all de- 
mands for a cession of Gibraltar. It had 
been often said of English negociators, 
that they had, in all negociations, the ad- 
vantage .of impotence; that was, the ad- 
vantage of not having it in their power of 
complying with the demands of an un- 
reasonable enemy. The amendment he 
thought highly necessary to the honour 
of general Eliott ; for though other officers 
might have behaved gallantly and nobly 
in other quarters, yet he derived additional 
lustre from the great theatre on which his 
abilities had been displayed. Polybius 
had observed, that it was absurd to com- 
pare Timoleon to Alexander. 

Sir Adam Ferguson was against the 
amendment; he agreed entirely with go- 
vernor Johnstone, in opinion, that the 
words of the motion could not have been 
too simple; he was always much better 
pleased with the simple epitaph made by 
Simonides, for the gallant Spartans, wha 
had fallen at Thermopylz, than with the 
most pompous and laboured panegyric of 
the dead. All that Simonides said of 
these gallant heroes, was; ‘ Go, stranger, 
and tell the Laczdemonians, that we fell 
here in defence of our country.” 

Sir C. Turner was against the amend- 
ment, because he was not yet ripe to say, 
that Gibraltar was the most valuable fort- 
ress we had: it would require time to de- 
liberate, before a man could bring himself 
to declare which was the most valuable of 
our foreign fortresses. 

Lord John Cavendish said he would not 
have cared if the amendment had never 
been proposed; but, having been pro- 
posed, it might be productive of the most 
fatal consequences, if it should go over to 
Spain that the House of Commons had not 
dared to pronounce Gibraltar a valuable 
fortress. 

General Conway asked if gentlemen 
were yet ripe to pronounce Gibraltar the 
most valuable of our fortresses? Would 
they say, for instance, that it was more 


valuable than Madras, the loss of which 
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might be productive of the loss of all our 
ions in India? ‘is never 


After some further conversation, the 
amendment was withdrawn, and the ori- 
ginal motion agreed to nem. con. 

Fhe House next resolved: 1. “ That 
the thanks of this House be given to vis- 
count Howe, for the important service he 
has’ done to this country by the late relief 
of the fortress of Gibraltar, and by his 
gallant and able manctuvres of the fleet 
under his command against @ superior 
fleet of the enemy a. on To lieut. gen. 

Boyd, maj énerai La Motte, m e- 
neral Gas, Chief engineer, to ae sees 
Curtis, and to the officers, soldiers, and 
sailors, lately employed in the defence of 
Gibraltar.”’ . 


Debate in the Lords (ain! the Arti- 
cles of the Provisional Treaty ‘relative to 
the thion of the Independency of 
America.}] Dec. 13. - Earl Fitzwilliam 
gave rise'to # conversation on the subject 
of the difference which was evident in the 

of ministers in the one House 

and: the other, on the meaning of the 
provisional treaty with America. The 
noble earl said it was impossible for any 
of their lordshipe not to have taken no- 
tiee of the extreme difference that there 
was in the explanation which his’ Majes- 
ty’s ministers had given of the King’s 
peech here, and in another place. It 
was impossible to walk the streets without 
being told of the inconsistency of minis- 
ters. It was the subject of all the news- 
papers, and the topic of general conver- 
sation. He begged leave to-say, that it 

excited in his mind apprehensions of a 
very uneasy kind, and’he had risen to put a 
question to the noble earl in the blue rib- 

bor; who would have the goodness, he 

trusted, to give hima clear and explicit 
answer. In this House the treaty was de- 
cleared: to be conditional, and revocable, 
and dependant on the present negociation 
with France. In the other House it was 
declared to be absolute and unconditional, 
and dent on no circumstance what- 
ever. It was impossible for their lord- 
spe to rest contented under explanations 
a3 inconsistent and contradictory; it was 
fit that they should know clearly and dis- 
tinethy the situation in which we stood ; 
and therefore he hoped the noble earl 
would have no objection ta answering his 
ion. He had written it down, in 
order to‘ be more distinct in the matter, 
and it wes as follows: “ Is it to be under- 
{ VOL. XXIII. } 
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stood, that the independenté of America 
again to become a subject of 
doubt, discussion, or bargain; but is to 
take effect absolutely, at any period, near 


_or remoté, whenever a treaty of peace is 


concluded with the court of France, 
though tae present treaty should entirely 
break off? Or, on'the contrary, is the 
in dence of America merely contin= . 
gent; so that if the ipaan treaty,’ 
now negociating with that court, shoul@ | 
not termimaté in a peace, the offer is' to 
be considered as revoked, and the inde- 
pendence left to bé determined by cir- 
cumstances and the events of war ?” 

The Earl of Shelburne said, that.there 
wad a very short answer to the question of 
the nobfe earl; that in all the proceedings 
of patliantént, in ail times, even in those 
of peace, there never was a precedent of 
any such question being put, and answered 
bya minister. There was nd man less 
ready to fly to the forms and orders of 
that House for refuge against questions 
than himself; but nothing could be more 
unwise, and miote unsafe, a3 well as more 
uftparliamentary, than to enter into the 
discussion proposed by the noble earl, and 
give any answer to his question, either one 
way of the other. He was bound, by his 
office, to keep the secrets of the King, 
he was bound by his duty to his King and 
country, to keep them inviolably, and he 
would do so with his life. The secrets of 
the King, in the present circumstances 
of the empire, were of a nature so im- 
portant, that he was sute he should have 
the voice of the House with him, when 
he said, that to bring them at all into dis- 
cussion, would be highly unjustifiable. 
The secrets of the King’s prerogative 
were, of all others, the most sacred, an 
the most particularly to be guarded. He 
declared that’ he would not only resist the 

uestion of the noble earl, but, if the 

ouse itself should in a regular manner‘ 
call upon him, he would keep the King’s 
secret, nor should they constrain hint to 
disclose it: A time would speedily come 
when the’ noble earl would havé a right to: 
calt for the agreement which was concluded 
with the Americans; and ministers’ hel 
themselves responsible to their country 
for the articles which it contained. It 
the mean time he begged the House to 
remember, that the thing was done, that 
the treaty was signed and sealed; and 
that, whether it was good or bad, the pro 
duction of it could not‘ vary the measure, 
in' order to make it? what noble* lords 
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might wish jt to be. He begged them at 
the same time to remember, that that 
agreement with the Americans had been 
made in consequence of an act of the last 
session, empowering his Majesty to con- 
clude the differences between this country 
and America, so anxious had parliament 
been that there should be no obscurity in 
the matter; and the King’s ministers were 
anxious that peace should be suddenly re- 
stored to this country. 

Earl Fitzwilliam said, that nothing was 
. More distant from his imagination, than 
the desire of embarrassing ministers in 
the treaty now carrying on for a general 

eace. His intention was to remove em- 

arrassment, by the removal of ambiguity. 
The noble earl talked with his usual elo- 
quence of the obligation he was under to 
keep the secrets of his royal master. God 
forbid that he should breathe a wish that 
he should disclose the secrets of govern- 
ment! He called: for no secrets. The 
‘King’s Speech told him all that he wished 
to learn, and an official letter, sent by 
Mr. Secretary Townshend to the lord 
mayor ef London, and the directors of 
all the great companies, declared that a 
treaty was concluded with the “ United 
States of America.” If, then, they were 
the *“ United States of America,’”? we 
were to consider them as declared by his 
Majesty’s ministers independent states. 
if they were not independent, they would 
not, as he conceived, be called the United 
States of America, since they would. only 
be British colonies. So far did the letter 
of Mr. Secretary Townshend go; and the 
- Speech of the King delivered from the 
throne spoke the same language. It 
stated that his Majesty had, in compliance 
‘with the sense of parliament, made them 
an offer of independence; and that pro- 
visional articles were signed, to be inserted 
in the treaty that should be made for 
peace with France ;—and it went on with 
these words: ‘In this separation,” &c. 
If, then, we were separated, the question 
which had been so long the subject of 
struggle and contention was over, and 
America was, to all intents and urposes, 
declared to be independent of the crown 
and 95 joey of Great Britain. With 
these declarations he, for one, was satis- 
fied, and thought them sufficiently plain 
and specific> but one of his Majesty’s 
cabinet counsellors, and one who certainly 
had as much, if not more, power in his 
hands than any other, had said that the 
provisional articles did not extend so far, 
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—that they were conditional, and -de- 
pended on the present negociation for 
peace with France. - It was this which he 
wished to have explained. | 
The Duke of Richmond said, that in a 
public conversation, which had been very 
improperly adverted to in the other: 
House, he had given no such opinion as 
was ascribed fo lind: He had said, that 
it was impossible in any treaty that pro- 
vision could be made for.all contingencies, 
and that we could absolutely trust to the 
efficacy of treaties in any given occasion.. 
The noble duke mentioned. several cases 
that might occur, and against which it was 
impossible for any human government to 
provide. In particular, his grace said, it: 
was an article in alltreaties of peace, that 
there should be perpetual amity and peace 
between the contracting powers. This 
was always inserted, but was there any 


-human means of enforcing this most salu- 


tary provision?’ He mentioned this to 
shew how pe idle and absurd it 
must be for their lordships, or any men, 
to argue on this treaty now, when the pro. 
visions of it were not known. He could 
assure the House, that not only the noble 
earl in the blue ribbon, but every one of 
his Majesty's ministers, professed the dis- 
position, and avowedly acted on the prin=- 
ciple, of putting a total end.to the Ame- 
rican dispute. | 

The Earl of Derby said, he was asto- 
nished to hear ministers talk of the sec 
crecy of a measure which had not only 
been published from the throne, and by 
their colleagues in another House, but 
also in official letters. All that was now 
desired or called for, was, that ministers 
in that House should be as candid, open, 
and explicit, as they were in the other, 
and should give a plain’ answer to a v 
plain question; ‘* Are the Americans de- 
clared to be independent or not?” 

The Duke of bhandos thought the earl 
of Shelburne clearly in the right in re~ 
fusing an answer to the question which 
had been put by the noble earl; and he 
assured the noble earl in the blue ribbon, 
that while he continued to act on the 
principles held out in the Speech from 
the throne, he should have his very warm 
support. ; ° 

he Earl of Sheljurne thanked the 
noble duke for his very obliging approba- 
tion. In regard to the question which 
the two noble, carla continued to press 
upon him, his answer was the same now 
as before. He neither could, nor would 
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enter into any explanatrén of a matter 
which could not be explained without 
danger tothe country. In regard to what 
he said on the first day, he was in the me- 
mory of every noble lord, that his lan- 
guage on that day was clearly this, that it 
was impossible to argue on a paper which 
could not be produced nor explained. 
This was his language then, and it was his 
language now; he could not therefore 
avoid saying, that the question of the 
noble lerds was captious, and that the 
must seek for grounds of opposition to his 
measures more substantial than that which 
they had now taken. He assured them, 
that this topic of accusation would not 
bear them through. The great advantage 
of monarchy, as he had said, in our con- 
stitution, was, that it trusted in the crown 
the'secrets which must necessarily attend 
all negociations with foreign powers. He 
could easily conceive, he said, a case in 
which the people of: this’country might 
yi to the crown in such language as 
is; ** Sire, we called in the aid of 
your illustrious family to save us from 
opery and-arbitrary power. We have 
for three ages reaped the benefits of 
their attention to our interests and wel- 
fare, but not thinking that monarchy 
is any longer essential to our security, 
freedom, and happiness, we are deter- 
mined to do all the business of the crown 
ourselves: and therefore, with many 
‘thanks for your care and kindness, we 
make you our bow, and intreat you to re- 
Jinquish the trust.”” He could conceive 
all this ; but while the crown did remain a 
part of our constitution, and those nego- 
ciations were trusted to the prerogative, 
he could have no conception of their call- 
ing for the secrets of any negociations 
which the ae might be carrying on for 
the purpose of peace. The noble earis 
thought there was no danger in disclosing 
the treaty in question. The best answer 
to this assertion was, that those peers, who 
did not know the subject matter of that 
treaty, were of opinion that there was 
danger in its exposure, and they therefore 
refused it. : 
Viscount Townshend professed, that he 
could not see why the noble earl in the 
blue ribbon thought it necessary to as- 
cribe to the two noble lords any other, 
than public and manly motives for the 
question they had put and urged. He 
said the noble earl had himself, when out 
of office, been fond of embarrassing mi- 
nistera with questions, It was his clear 
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opinion, that the ambiguity of which the 
noble earls complained did exist. He was 
fully convinced, that this country ought, 
by all means, to declare America inde- 
pendent, and if this was not done irre- 
vocably and finaly, it was done wrong. 
By the very name of this agreement, he 
was alarmed ; it was called a provisional 
agreement, and the provision was, that it 
depended on the conelusion of a treaty of 
peace with France, by which America 
was rendered dependent on that power 
for peace. - 

he Earl of Derby said, there were 
many cases in which the responsibility of 
ministers was not a sufficient security to 
the nation against their misconduct. For 
instance, if any minister should be found 
wicked and profligate enough to think of 
giving up, in a treaty, the unconquerable 
ortress of Gibraltar, what other protec- 
tion can the kingdom have in so alarming 
a moment, than that by knowing the fact, 
they might have an opportunity to pre- 
vent it? He raprobated the idea of op- | 
posing the minister from dishonest and 
uncandid views. 

The Duke of Manchester said, that the 
question put by the noble earl was very 
unreasonable, and he thought ministers 
right in not giving any answer to it. 

The Duke of Richmond rose to declare 
that in all his transactions with the noble 
earl, and the rest of his colleagues in the 
cabinet, he had found no variation of sen- 
timent, no change of conduct with respect 
to America, nor had he any distrust in his 
integrity from any thing that he had seen 
since he came into office. Their princi- 
ples were still unchanged. 

Earl Fitzwilliam reminded the noble 
duke, that the noble earl had placed him- 
self in his present situation by means not 
perfectly consistent with the principles of 
those men with whom his grace had always 
acted. The principles of those men, ih 
which he had been educated, and in which 
he should die, would never admit that a 
prime minister should be established on 
such a foundation as the noble earl had 
been. 

The Earl of Shelburne called the noble 
earl to order. He said, that it had always" 
been the pride of his life to stand uncon- 
nected with party, and to reject party as 
an unconstitutional thing. He stood 
single in declaring, that he would never 
refer to that means either of placing him- 
sclf in his situation, or supporting himself 
in it. He had lived with a few friends in 
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habits of intimacy and friendship, but he 
gcorned the connection of party, with 
which to take the King’s closet by force. 

Earl Fitzwilliam said jn answer to this, 
that it was curious to boast of his having 
but few friends jn the country, in prefer- 
ence to many. 

Here the convergation dropt. 


Debate on Mr. Fox's Mation for such 
Articles of the Provisiongl Treaty as re- 
late to the Recognition of the ee 
of America.] Dec. 18. Mr. Fox sai 
that no two things upon earth could be 
more opposite to each other, or differ 
the explanation given to the 
same treaty by his Majesty’s ministers in 
pne place, and a minister of his Majesty 
in another ; for while the former had fairly 
and roundly declared the treaty with Ame- 
rica to be final, conclusive, and irrevoca- 
ble; the latter as roundly asserted the 
very contrary. He adverted particularly 
to what the earl of Shelburne had said on 
the sacredness of secresy in this case. 
With what little deference did that noble 
person treat his colleagues! They had 
fairly answered all these questions; and if 
to answer them fairly was to betray his 
Majesty’s secrets, and to violate the privy 
councillor’s oath, the noble earl must of 
course Jook upon his colleagues as perjured 
mep, and betrayers of their trust? lt was 
a most convenient thing, indeed, for a man 
to have a conscience, behind which he 
could shelter himself from whatever he did 
not like to face: the noble earl could not 
have acted more wisely than when he had 
recourse to his oath; and a _ confessor 
could not have given a better advice: one 
might have.imagined that the noble earl 
had drawn up a case of conscience, and 
submitted it to a casuist: there was an 
affectation in ministers, notwithstanding 
the diversity of opinion that visibly pre- 
vailed among them, to have it thought 
thet they were all perfectly unanimous: 
but hov stood that unanimity? They 
might, indeed, have all coneurred in mak- 
ing a particular treaty; but did they all 


agree in the interpretation of it? Not at | 


Ul: the noble earl who was supposed to 
dave the greatest influence in his Majesty’s 
councils suffered bis colleagues to explain 
as they understood; but he thought it 

roper to assume to himself the same li- 

rty; as ke understood it differently, so 
he explained it differently: all reasoning 
men must allow, that unanimity in agree- 
ang to a treaty was of little consequence, 


(8i2 
when compsred te udauimity on the inter- 
pretation e its she words of the 
were of thenselves of lite comsequenos ; 
ee which was truly cons » was 
interpretation ‘or construction put apes 
those wards by these who were te ounce 
the treaty, and act upen them: a maa 
might differ in opinion from another, and 
yet might sacrifice his epinian for the sake 
of unanimity, when there was a question 
of adopting some parti measure ; but 
when a measure was adopted, to diffur 


,| about the meaning of that measure, this 


was the division, this was the diference 
that he thought af the most dangerous na. 
ture to the public. To exemplify this, in 
a case in which he was concerned; 
stated the earl of Shelburne’s letter to sir 
Guy Carleton, in which the independence 
of America was declared to be a measure, 
to which his Majesty’s commissioneyss were 
instructed to subscribe unconditionally ;—~ 
from that moment he rejoiced beyond ex- 
pression, and would have been y, if 
he had been at liberty to shew this 

to those who used frequently to intimate 
their suspicions to him, that the noble earl 
would never consent to recognize the in- 
depence of America; how could he, if he — 
had been at liberty, have silenced their 
complaints, and dispelled all their doubts ! 
But what must have been his surprise, if 
after so full and ample a declaration made» 
by the noble lord in his letter, he should 
shereards find him endeavouring to ex- 
plain it away? What confidence could the 
other powers of Europe place in the mi- 
nisters of this country, when they found 
that how unanimous soever they might be 
in agreeing to a measure, they never could 
be brought to hold the same opinian whea 
the purport of that measure was to be ex- 
plained ? What must Europe think of us, 
if after he had informed all the foreiga 
courts, that we were about to recognize 
unconditionally the mdependence of Ame- 
rica, they should find that his colleague 
in office, who had concurred in the mea- 
sure, explained it in the most different 
manner? In Mr. Secretary Hamilton's lee 
ter, the Jord mayor of Dublin, and through 
him the people of Ireland, were informed 
that the independence of America was 
finally recognized by England, in a treaty 
which was to take effect between the two 
powers, whenever we should make peace 
with France, Could any terms be more 
strong? The independence being finally 
recognised, it was with propriety that the 
lord hi ant, speaking of England and 
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America, should eall them these two 
rs; but how mast his excellency feel, 

Cee must the people of Ireland feel, when 
chey hear, in coatradietion te his excel- 
Jency’s letter, that the first. minister of 
this country hes declared, shat the inde- 
pendence is not finally ised; for 
that as the treaty in which it is recognised 
is revocable, the independence is only con- 
ditional? To come to a full éclaircissement 
on this subject, it was his wish to see the 
treaty itself; and as the House would 
barely desire to have the treaty, the noble 
earl need not be alarmed for his con- 
scieace; he might produce the articles, 
and his meaning to himself; the 
House of Commons would put a construc- 
tion upon them themselves, which could 
not in future be explained away by any 
minister. If there was any part of the 
treaty which ministers would undertake to 
say, could not, in their opinion, be dis- 
closed witheut danger in the present state 
of the negoeiation, he would not press the 
motion he intended to make: there always 
was a willingness or biss in the House to 
suppert ernment, and be would call 
this bias laudable, and shew that he felt it 
in himself, by. withdrawing his motion, if 
ministers would assure him that there were 
sl of the treaty that were not yet ripe 
or disclosure: he had heard it reported, 
that there were in the treaty with Ame- 
riea, secret articles unknown to France, 
and known ooly to England and America; 
he did not desire to see these articles; 
nay, to be candid, he would not even ge- 
sire that ministers should say there were 
any such. All he wished to learn was, 
whetherthere was really a subsisting treaty 
with America, which should survive the 
present iations with France, though 
they not end in a peace? This be- 
ing a reasonable curiosity, he expected 
in hig motion, though he courted 

mone: he did not know whether he might 
expect the support of the noble lord in the 
blue ribbon, who, in-a strange mode of 
veasoniag, brought himself to vote with 


ministers, because they did not agree with 
ene another. If his motion should be 
the House would then be able 

te judge for themselves, whether the in- 
was, as he hoped it was, 
unconditional and irrevocable. He then 
moved, ‘ That an humble Address be 
to his Majesty, that he will be 

graciously ed to give directions, that 
&here be laid before this House such parts 
6 the Proyisional Arvicles, agreed upon 
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between his Majesty’s commissioners 4nd 
the commissioners of the United States of 
America, as relate to the recognition af 
the indepe of the said States.” 
Lord Juha Cavendish seconded the 
motion. 
Mr. Thomas Pitt rose to move the order 
of the day. He said that he neither meant 
different opinions of ministers, 
nor to say that such difference was of no 
consequence; that he agreed in many of 
the arguments of the hon. gentleman 


which went to the Perper of producin 


the paper in proper time ; but that he 

not heard one argument to shew the utility 
of producing it now, before peace or war 
was decided: that if we should have peace, 
the having seen the paper would answer 
none of his purposes, since America was 
satisfied with it, and we need not certainly 
be more American than the Americans 
themselves: that if the peace were re- 
jected, it would then be time enough to 
examine the treaty, and put what sense 
we —— upon it; that the interfering 
in the exercise of the executive power, 
whilst treaties were depending, was of all 
others a-right the House should be the 
most cautious of exerting; that we knew 
already all that it imported us to know in 
the present moment; that independency 
was given as the price of peace, and as 
such accepted by America; that so far 
there was no difference of opinion; that 
the union ‘he required in his Majesty's 
councils was an union in the same object, 
and that he was happy to find, that after 
all the jealousies of the summer, even 
after the pledges of the resolutions of the 


‘House, and sir G. Carleton’s letter to per- 


suade us still that there was no intention to 
procure peace by the sacrifice of. Ame- 
rican independence, the notification of a 
treaty actually signed had now put that 
sincerity out of doubt; that he knew little 
of the oath of a privy counsellor, which he 
had never taken; but that the loose 
conversations upon these topics were not a 
breach of cath from ministers, it was at 
least a very great breach of discretion ; 
and that he had endeavoured to catch the 
‘eye of the Speaker thus early, merely that 
he might adjure ministers not to repeat 
that indiscretion, by suffering ene word 
more of explanation u those subjects 
to = their lips, which could produce 
nothing but misconstruction and perverse 
misrepresentations, pernicious at home, 
but much more'so in the courts ef foreign 
nations. : 
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Lord Mahon seconded Mr. T. Pitt's mo- 
tion. He said he had listened with asto- 
nishment to the hon. member who had 
made the motion for vant for he had 
heard him misquote and mistake what had 
fallen from a noble lord in another place ; 
when that noble lord took shelter behind 
his oath, the question put to him was not 
relative to the nature of the recognition of 
the independence, but to the contents of 
the treaty. Mr. Fox had moved for that 
part only of the treaty which might fix an 
odium upon ministers for surrendering the 
dominion of this country over America 
without any condition; because whatever 
stipulations there might be in the treaty in 
favour of England, they could not be pro- 
duced, under the terms of his motion. 

Lord Maitland stated the good effects 
that would follow the production of the 
papers moved for; the true meaning of 
the provisional treaty would be ascer- 
tained ; and parliament having once agreed 
to put a construction upon it, from which 
ministers could never recede, the ministers 
of foreign powers might then treat with us 
with a confidence which they did not at pre- 
sent repose in the persons who had the 
management of our affairs. A secretary 
of state, in his eye, had said, that if any 
one thing had retarded the peace more 
than another, it was a report industriously 
propagated by some persons, of the dupli- 
city of the noble lord at the head of the 
Treasury ; now, the most effectual way to 
counteract that report, would be to pro- 
duce the treaty, and shew te all the world 
that the noble lord was sincere. 

Mr. Secretary Townshend rose to deny 
that he had ever mentioned a report of the 
duplicity of the noble lord; he had, in- 
deed, mentioned a report which he had 
heard, that the noble lord was not sincere, 
and that by such a report, the peace had, 
perhaps, been retarded. 

Earl Nugent said, that for some years 
back, he had seen the necessity of recog- 
nizing the independence of America; but 
those who were now so forward to move 
for, or at least recommend it, were for- 
merly very backward on that head. He 
st pa the motion, because it was unpre- 
cedented to. call for articles of a treaty, 
pending a negociation. 

Mr. J. S. Cocks said, that in such a-mo- 
ment as the present we should have con- 
fidence in ministers, and not call upon 
them to report progress, since it might 
materially affect the negociations about 
which they were employed. 

t 
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Lord North adverted with great humour 
to the advice which Mr. T. Pitt had given 
to ministers, and said it was greatly to be 
lamented that his advice had come too 
late. To advise them to be silent, to be 
discreet, to be more guarded, and not to 
tell their secrets, was certainly good ad- 
vice; and it was. great pity that that ad. 
vice should come after they had been 
guilty of all these things. The noble lord 
commented on the conduct of ministers, 
It was very true, as had been stated by 
Mr. Fox, that he was determined to vote 
to-night with ministers, not because he 
agreed, but because he differed with them. 
He differed with one part of them, and 
agreed with the other: he owned he 
should be better pleased to be able to 
agree with them nollectively, than to agree 
with them partially; but as he could not 
do this, he must give his consent to the 
motion which had been made for the order 
of the day, in the confidence that he 
should, at any rate, agrce in this vote with 
the ministers: who sat on the Treasury- 
bench. His declaration, on a former day, - 
that he disagreed with the explanation 
which had been given of the provisional 
articles, he still niaintained. He did not 
think that that explanation was founded on 
the probable nature of the treaty, and 
arguing, as he did, in the dark, he had 
examined the various and opposite ex- 
planations, and had adopted that which 
agreed in his mind the most with the 
official papers which were published on the 
point. The contradictions were, indeed, 
palpable, and shewed that there were dif- 
ferences, of a very essential nature, in the 
cabinet, which certainly must have their 
effect on the Continent ; but, still, though © 
he agreed perfectly with the right hon. 
gentleman who made the motion, in the 
statement which he had given of the dif- 
ferent opinions expressed by the King’s 
ministers, yet he could not agree with 
him, that the present was the seasonable 
moment for the production of the pro- 
visional articles, or that his questions could 
be answered with perfect safety. The 
noble Jord entered minutely into the exa- 
mination of the different passages in the 
King’s Speech, in the letter of Mr. Secre- 
tary Townshend, and in the various ex- 
lanations which had been made, drawing 
om all these his conclusion, that though 
there were most palpable contradictions, 
still if the meaning could be at all drawn 
from the words, it was that the provisional 
articles were revocable, and by no means 
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extended to the unconditional recognition | advice to ministers, had told the House’ 
of the independence of America. He | that this treaty was certainly to be con- 
made many ludicrous and severe com- | sidered as the price of peace. If, then, it 
ments on the construction and conduct of | was the price, and the price should be re- 
the mintstry. He said, he would rather | jected, the agreement must, in its evident 
take the edition of this matter, as they had | nature, be at an end. In short, he was 
itfrom the throne, on royal paper, than all | still of opinion, that this treaty was what 
the editions cum notis variorum which had | it ought to be, a treaty conditional and 
been published since. By the very term | revocable.—Having said this, he would | 
provisional, it was apparent that the agree- | give his reason for voting against its pro- 
ment was not absolute and'irrevocable. It | duction. It must do harm by being laid on 
could not be imagined that even the pre- | the table. It had been said, that the con- 
sent contradictory cabinet could have | 'tradictory opinions of the King’s ministers 
given toa treaty the appellation of pro- | might be reduced to a clear and precise 
visiona], if it depended on no condition, if | doctrine of the treaty, by being submitted 
it was connected with no other circum- | to the wisdom of that House. He did not 
stance which served to make it uncertain. | think this. Surely the cabinet was the 
If it depended on no contingency what- | place where fixed and unanimous opinions 
ever, it would resemble an oath, not that | were to be expected. It was composed of 
oath of which they had heard so much, the | eleven men of great genius, immense 
oath of a privy counsellor, but a less serious | wisdom, long experience, and determined 
oath, of which they must have all heard, | constancy, and a cabinet who had as many 
and some of them might have taken, the | commissioners engaged at Paris in this 
oath at Highgate, by which a man swore, | important work ; and if all these men had 
diat he never would drink small beer when | not been able to fix a precise meaning to 
he could get strong, provided he did not | this treaty, which was declared to be 
like small beer best; nor kiss the maid | adopted with their unanimous consent, 
when he might kiss the mistress, provided could it be expected that an unanimous 
always that he did not chuse the maid in | explanation should be given by that House? 
preference. If it was a provisional treaty, | He had often heard that House called the 
that resembled this provisional oath, which | Temple of Eloquence, the Temple of De- 
carried its own absolution with it, then in- | bate, the Temple of the Constitution, the 
deed it might be what some of his Ma- | Temple of Liberty, the Temple of Fame; 
jesty's ministers stated it to be, a full and | but he hadnever heard it called the Temple 
absolute recognition of American inde- | of’ Concord. This, then, was not a good 
pendence; but if it was a provisional | argument for the production of this treaty, 
treaty, in the plain, unequivocal, and di- | as it was not to be expected that they 
rect meaning and intent of the term pro- | would be more uranimous in their opinion 
visional, then it was a treaty, such as | of it than the eleven men who were the 
others of the King’s ministers had de- | fathers of it. It would be injurious, both 
scribed it to be, conditional, revocable, | if they liked it, and if they disliked it: if 
still pending, and by no means giving full | they disliked this treaty, the consequences 
and absolute independence to America. | would be palpable; and if they declared 
He said, that it was a maxim among | their full approbation of it, he foresaw this 
casuists, that the opinion and assertion of | consequence, that the court of Versailles 
one grave and well-informed doctor, made | would immediately say to our ministers, 
athing probable. Here, then, he had not | This thing which you have so long ten- 


-only the opinion of one grave and well-in- | dered to us as the price of peace, which 


formed doctor, but of,two; and therefore | you have rated so high, which you have 
he was justified, even on that ground, of | declared the British nation would be so 
entertaining it asa probable fact, that this | averse to grant; this thing, the recogni- 
treaty was not absolute and unconditional. | tion of the independence of America, goes 
—tIn more than one constitutional society, | down easily and glibly; the House of 
explanations had been given different from | Commons hike it; they think it no sacrifice, 
those of the ministers in that House; and | and therefore we insist upon better terms. 
even in that night’s debate, gentlemen, | This he considered as a very probable 
who if not ministers themselves, were | consequence of their approbation; and 
nearly connected with them, and were at | this would materially affect the negociation 
least within the wind of ministry.— | now on foot. He did not believe that the 
Persons who rose to give sober and serious | agreement contained articles unknowa to 
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the French; but such as perhaps might be 
affected by being exposed. He adverted 
to the argument, that it would be unfair to 
produce the part of the treaty which re- 
spected the recognition of the inde- 
pendence of America, witheut also pro- 
ducing those concessions which America 
might perhaps have made in return to this 
country. He owned this. to be a-proba- 
ble fact, and for thie reason, that surely 
ministers would not have delivered up the 
independence of America, without a very 
considerable price. This he averred. was 
the expectation of the peeple. He was 
. averse to the proposed interference with 
ministers in their negociation for peace. 
They were respenaible for the terms they 
should make ; and if the House interfered 
with them, they might plead that as an ex- 
euse for a bad peace. 

Mr. 7. Pitt declared, that when he 
mentioned peace as the price of American 
independence, it was because the inde- 
pendence wasnot to take place but in con- 
sequeace of peace: that so far from being 
an adviser of ministers, he had ne con- 
nection with them but from private friend- 
ship and: personal respect te some: of the 
individuals ;‘and that not one of them, or 
avy man in the kingdom, knew he in- 
tended to make his motion till he made 
it: that, however he would allow the no- 
ble lord to suppose him the adviser of 
what ministers he pleased, provided he 
would. do him the justice to testify, at 
all times, that he had never been the ad- 
viser of a single. measure of a late admi- 
mistration. 

Mr. Hemmet eaid, he was sorry to see 
the divisions which existed in his Majes- 
y Aa er pei and above all earthly things, 

ired to promote unanimity among the 
great men who had it in their power, if 
they would heartily join, yet to deliver 
this country frem all her difficulties. He 
disapproved of the motion, and. wished 
most ardently to see ministers left to pure 
sue the negociations uniaterrupted. 

Mr. David Hartley warmly approved of 
the motion, and answered the objections 
that had been advanced against it. It 
had been said, that no positive advantag 
could be derived from its production. 
answered there were. It would be-a po- 
sitive advantage to have apistse mown 
fixed on the treaty by that House, He 
knew that the suspicions entertained of 
the earl of Shelburne materially aflected 
this country. He believed the earl to be 
asuan of heneur, and if a man of :honeur, 
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he must be against the independence of 
America. His strong doctrines on thas 
point were in the recollection of the Con- 
gress; and he could prove from their pub- 
lic preceedings that they had no conf- 
dence in his offers of independence. He 
: said, that in consequence of the whole 
tener of the ear] Shelburne’s life, he 
‘and many others, still entertained their 
doubts that the American war was not fi- 
nally put an end to; and, therefore, it 
was Ins most ardent desire, that that House 
should come to some explicit declaration 
to bind ministers to their duty. 
Mr. Byng spoke with great of 
the division which had taken place be- 
tween old and dear friends. The candid 
and fair manner in whieh Mr. Fox had 
called on ministers to say, if they enter- 
tamed doubts that the exposure of thm 
treaty would be attended with danger or 
Ineonvenienee, called: for open and manly 
returns. But it ared, that the King's 
ministers in this. House had delivered 
themselves over to vaesalage and tuition, 
and submitted to silence in the most un- 
seasonable conjuncture for their own cre- 
dit that could possibly be. | 
Mr. Chencellor Pitt expressed his 
anxiety, thet the motion which Mr. Fox 
had made should be withdrawn without 
any direct answer being given by his Ma- 
jesty’s ministers. He very much approved 
of the advice which his hon. friend and 
relation had given him, and he should 
mest strictly pursue it, in not. entering 
into. the discussion at all, and in not giving 
any hint, idea, or surmise as a minister, 
what might be the consequences of the 
_ production of that treaty. Asa minister, 
would not give any answer to whet. had 
been asked. ee as spe of 
that House, 8 ing. himself to be 
feetly and saisliy unscquainisd with ‘the 
provisional treaty, assert, that it wae hip 
opinion thet the exposure of it must be 
unseasonable. and inconvenient. On the 
first day of the session he had undoubtedly 
said, that the provisional treaty might be 
laid on the: table in a few days, meaning 
thereby, that the treaty with France 
might in so short a time be brought to 
such a.stage,.that the provisionel articles. 
might be produced without hazard. He 
was not ashamed to own that he was-mis- 
taken; and he ated his: very ardent 
and sincere wish that the right hon. gene 
tleman would yet withdraw his motion. 
Mr. Burke said, that the right hon. 
geatleman had. peid..actual, though .-nos 
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literal regard to the sage advice he had | modatien, called a slight, immaterial dif- 
received, for he had spoken in such a | ference. The right hon. gentleman said .- 


manner as to answer the end of complete 
silence. He was very earnest in his re- 
commendation to gavernment to avoid the 
slippery and uosure ground of proud si- 


_ lence, or of ambiguous communication ; 


for though it might afford them a disho- 
nourable shelter from the dangers of one 
night, it would do little for their perma- 
nent ease, credit, or advantage. . 
General Conway said, he had heard of 
no material difference in the various ex- 
planations given of the provisional articles 
there and in other places. It was very 
true there had been rumours of difference ; 


". but from what he had learned, they did 


‘not appear to be material, or at any rate, 
that there was any deviation from the 
principles of that system on which they 
all set out. The motion had not met 
with the concurrence of the House, and 
he did not think that the mover would 
dare to take the sense of the House upon 
it, ag he knew thet he should be attended 
into the lobby by so small a minority. 
Lord John Cavendish said, the motion 
of his right hon. friend was reasonable 
and necessary. If the provisional artieles 
contained a full and absolute recognition 
of the independence of America, then 
there could be no possible harm in their 
production; if they did not, it was fit the 
House should know the fact, that mea- 
sures might be taken to cgrrect the defi- 


ciency. | 
Mr. Fox replied to all that had been 
said in objection to his motion. That he 
dared, not to take the sense of the House, 
was an assertion which he did not expect 
from the right honourable gentleman. 
That the smallness of a minority was a 
proof of the weakness of the cause, was 
@ proposition he thought would not have 
been advanced by that -right hon. gentle- 
man, after the many hard trials and se- 
vere struggles they had had to cure that 
House of their love of the American war. 
He commented on hia declaration that 
there was no material difference in the 
language of ministers on the nature of 
the provisional treaty. It was one of the 
slight differences, then, which that right 
hon. gentleman regarded as immaterial ; 
it was no more than the independence or 
dence of America. It was no more 

than whether the mad scheme of subju- 
gating America was abolished or not; 
and this was what the right hon. gentle- 
with his wonoted facility and accom- 
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the American commissioners were pleased - 
with the treaty. With the treaty were 
they pleased, or with the explanations of 
it? with both explanations they could not 
be pleased undoubtedly, and it was for the 
urpose of affixing to it a certain, speci- 
c, absolute, and unchangeable meaning, 
that he desired to see it on the table. 
Mr. Fox then went into an enumeration 
of the advantages to be reaped by its ex- 
posure, the first and greatest of which | 
was, that when the Americans came to 
see that the recognition of their indepen- 
dence was ratified by the legislature, all 
doubts would vanish; all jealousies would 
expire; the bond which tied them to 
France would lose its energy ; and if that 
hostile and ambitious power did not be- 
come moderate in its demands, America 
would agree to a separate peace. He 
laughed at the idle nonsense of danger, if 
the treaty was unequivocal. He confess- 
ed, that ministers had on that day most 
implicitly obeyed the injunction they had 
received of fr ee for though they had 
spoken, he defied any man to explain 
what they meant. In the King’s Speech 
there breathed a pious hope that the si- 
milarity of language would be a bond of 
union between Britain and America. If 
this was true, as he trusted it was, what 
shameful policy it was in ministers to use 
language which no mortal could under- 
stand. Mr. Fox anxiously hoped, that 
the conduct of ministers on that day, 
would not give such distrust to nations, as 
to prevent their gaining an honourable 
Sar for their country. That was the 
rst great object of his heart, and his mo- 
tion for the production of that treaty 
flowed from a sincere conviction, that it 
would promote and facilitate that great end. 
The House then divided on the motion 
for the order of the day: Yeas 219, 
Noes 46: Mr. Fox’s motion was conse- 
quently rejected. 


Debate in the Cammons on the Affairs of 
Ireland.) Dec. 19. Colonel Fitzpatrick 
begged to call the attention of government 
to the circumstance which had given 
some alarm to the people of Ireland, he 
meant, the decision of an Irish cause in 
the court of King’s-bench in England. 
He wished just to beg that ministers 
would, before the recess, give some intima- 
tion of what they intended to do in that - 
question. 
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Mr. Secretary Townshend assured the 
- hon. gentleman that government had the 
strongest disposition to do every thing in 
their power to confirm the happy settle- 
ment which took place last session. He 
explained the late decision to have arisen 
from a circumstance which could not be 

rovided against, viz. that the cause had 
been in the court for 18 months, and the 
judges were bound to decide in it. 

Colonel Fitzpatrick said, that he was 
only anxious that satisfaction should be 
given to the Irish nation on this ground, 
and that they should learn, before the 
recess, that this country was well disposed 
to give every necessary satisfaction. This 
was particularly tobe wished, because pains 
had been taken to spread ideas, that what 
had been ‘done was not sufficient for the 
security of Ireland; and on the score of 
this decision surmises had been thrown 
out against the friends of order and reason, 
who were convinced of the rectitude of 
the intentions of Great Britain. He un- 
derstood that there were several other 
causes in the court of King’s-bench. 

Mr. Secretary Townshend said, he had 
enquired into the fact whether there were 
any more causes in the King’s-bench, 
and he understood there were not. He 
found there were two appeals before the 
House of Lords, which had also been there 
before the Act of last session ; but he un- 
derstood that they would be removed, and 
pains had been taken to prevent any 
oe appeals from being brought to Eng- 
and. 

The Attorney General explained the 
reason of the ne decision; and said it 
was impossible for the noble lord at the 
head of that court, who was the pride and 
ornament of human nature, to prevent the 
decision. He said there were no more 
Irish causes, and it was now impossible 
that there should be any more. 

Mr. Fox said, that on this subject he 
took the first moment to declare that the 
intentions of those ministers who had sent 
the repeal of the declaratory law, were 
thereby to make a complete, absolute, 
and perpetual surrender of the British le- 
peau’ and judicial supremacy over Ire- 
and. This was the intention of govern- 
ment; and it was the clear conviction 
both of ministers and of the gentlemen 
of Ireland, who interested themselves in 
the business, that the manner in which 
this was done was the best possible way, 
and the least liable to exception. Since 
this had been done, opinions had been 

* 
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propogated, that a renunciation was bet- 
ter than a repeal. A renunciation was 
then thought of; but it was the opinion of 
the gentlemen, that if Britain did it by a 
renunciation of the right, it would be of- 
fensive to Ireland, because thereby we 
declared that we possessed the right. 
Again, a renunciation, stating it to be a 
right which we never legally possessed, 


‘| was what England would not be brought 


to agree to, and therefore the plan pur- 
sued was the best way; und as it was . 
clearly understood to be a complete sur- 
render, was received with cordiality by 
those gentlemen whom he would pro- 
nounce to be the best and truest friends 
of Ireland. 

General Conway declared, that govern- 
ment were resolved to do iat thing in 
their poner to put an end to disputes of 
every kind. 


Dec. 20. Mr. W.Grenville (secretary to 
his brother the lord lieutenant of Ireland) 
said, he lamented, that he had not been 
present at a conversation, which he under- 
stood took place last night, relative to Ire- 
land. Ifhe had been present, he would have 
informed the House, that the late decision 
in the King’s-bench of England, which 
had occasioned much jealousy in Ireland, 
had been taken notice of immediately by 
the lord lieutenant, who had not lost a 
moment to remonstrate on that subject 
with his Majesty's ministers, and to make 
known to them the effect it had produced 
in the minds of the people of Ireland; and 
he must do ministers the justice to say, 
he had found them very well disposed to 
remove the ground of jealousy: it was 
necessary also, that he should do justice 
to the lord lieutenant, by declaring, that 
there was not a man in either kingdom, 
more decidedly of opinion than his excel- 
lency was, that the faith of England was 
pledged to Ireland for the truth of this 
proposition, that England had fully and 
completely renounced all legislative and 
judicial jurisdiction; and that nothing 
could be more conducive to the harmony 
and interests of both kingdoms, than that 
this national faith should be preserved in- 
violate. He said he intended to move for 
a call of the House at an earlier day than 
the 22nd of next month; however, he 
hoped that gentlemen would be in town 
before that day; in that hope, he gave 
notice that a motion would be made in 
the House relative to Ireland. 

Mr. Secretary Zownshend complained, 
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that what he had said in the conversation 
last night on the subject of Ireland, had 
been grossly misrepresented in some pub- 
jications; for though he had said that 
‘< great pains had been -taken to prevent 
any more appeals being brought from Ire- 
land;”” yet he was represented to have 
said just the very contrary: it was not of 
much importance, what he, as an indivi- 
dual member, might have said: but when 
it might be supposed that he was speaking 
the sentiments of his Majesty’s ministers, 
it was of great consequence that he should 


not be misrepresented. 
The Speke said a few words on the 


subject of taking notice of misrepresenta- 
tions in public prints of expressions or 
arguments that had been delivered in that 
House ; it was a practice which he would 
not recommend, as such a notice, and at- 
tempting to set the argument right, might 
perhaps be construed into an avowal of 
what was not contradicted. 

Lord Beauchamp mentioned his sur- 
pe at hearing a business taken out of 
is hands, which he had given notice of 
for the 29th of January. 

Mr. W. Grenville said, that the noble 
lord certainly, could not as yet know, 
whether his motion had any concern what- 
ever with what the noble lord had in view. 

Mr. Burke said, he rose not to continue 
a disorderly conversation, but barely to 
say a word or two in defence of the mea- 
sures respecting Ireland, that had been 
taken when his friends were in power. 
He then spoke of the repeal of the 6th 
George the Ist, and declared, that how- 
ever mistaken notions to the contrary 
might have been since excited and fo- 
mented in Ireland, the repeal of that Act 
was meant by those, who propused it, to 
be considered as a total dereliction on the 
part of this country, of all claim to the 
right of legislative or judicial power over 
Jreland, in every case whatsoever. 
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Debate in the Commons on the Lrish 
Judicature Bill*.] January 22. Mr. 


* “ When the matter of establishing the 
slative and judicial independence of the 
kingdom of Ircland was under the considera- 
bon of the late ministry, two ways of doing it 
had occurred. The one, by a renunciation of 
what this country held to be a right, but which 
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Secretary Townshend, in consequence of 
the notice given by him yesterday, rose 
to move for leave to bring in a Bill relative 
to Ireland. The proceedings of the last 
session on Irish affairs, were fresh in the 
memory of every gentleman: the principle 
upon which parliament acted at that time, 
was to give lreland every. satisfaction that 
justice demanded, and that was consistent 
with the dignity of Great Britain., The 
mode that had been adopted to conve 
that satisfaction might not have been auch 
as to prevent all cavil, and take awa 
every pretext from thase who might have 
a greater wish for embroiling, than for 
settling public affairs. Ireland did not 
desire, and would not accept of a grant of 
rights from Great Britain ; and at the same 
time her good sense, and her regard for 
this country, would not suffer her to pro- 
pose or demand what England would not 
do, what she could not do, without record- 
ing her own shame, namely, to declare 
that for centuries she had usurped thie 
rights of Ireland. As for himself, nothing 
was farther from his intention than to im- 
peach the mode of’ proceeding of the ad- 
ministration under whose direction the 
Irish business had been conducted last 
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it was fureseen, might give offence to the pco- 
ple of Ireland, who contended, that England 
never had any such right. The other mode 
was by declaring that England, though it had 
exercised, had never been legally possessed of, 
such aright: but to this mode of renunciation 
it was justly apprehended that the parliament 
of Great Britain would not be brought to con- 
sent. The measure of a simple repeal of the 
Declaratory Act of the 6th of Geo. 1, was 
therefore moved by Mr. Fox and adopted, as 
most consistent with the spirit of the people 
there, and the dignity of government here: 
and though some leading men in Ireland 
seemed to think that an absolute renunciation 
was necessary; yet an Address was carried 
there through both Houses, with only two or 
three dissentient voices, expressing their per- 
fect satisfaction, and declaring that no con- 
stitutional question between the two countries 
would any longer exist. After this the par- 
liament of Ireland proceeded in the exercise 
of their legislative capacity, to enact laws for 
regulating their judicial proceedings, and for 
confining the decisions of property to their 
own courts of law, with power of appeal to 
the House of Lords of that country only. 
Things were going on in this amicable man- 
ner, when a cause that had been removed by 
writ of error from Ireland to the court of 
King’s-bench, long before the repeal had been 
in agitation, and which the judge, by the 
Tules of the court, was bound to determine, 


Mwasteady togiveup. This mode, however, | was brought to adecision.”—Anuual Kegisier, 
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year; he believed that sincerity and wis- 
dom had guided their steps; but some 
untoward circumstances had intervened, 
to prevent them from producing all the 
good effect that might have been expected 
from them, particularly a late decision in 
the court of King’s-bench here, which had 
excited jealousies in the breasts, even of 
the best-intentioned men in Ireland. In 
what he had just said, he declared, nothing 
could be farther from his meaning, than 
in any, the most distant manner even, to 
reflect on the conduct of the judges of the 
court of King’s-bench, with regard to 
their determination on the writ of error. 
He was perfectly conscious, that they were 
bound to act as they had done; that it was 
not in their power legally to have acted 
otherwise: and that in reality, what they 
had done, did not affect the question be- 
tween the twocountries. Ireland claimed 
a sole and exclusive exercise of judicature, 
as well as of legislation; having given up 
the legislation, the judicature certainly 
was not worth contending for ; and there- 
fore, were there not other great and 
weighty reasons of policy and justice in 
the case, he should think England ought, 
‘knowing what the wish of Ireland was, to 
meet it cheerfully and readily. To lull 
these jealousies ; to lay all doubts and dis- 
putes about constitutional points asleep, 
80 that they might never wake again, was 
the object he had in view in the motion 
he was going to make; and he hoped that 
Ireland would rest satisfied, that in no 

change of affairs would England ever re- 
tract that faith, which she “had pledged, 
when she repealed the 6th of Geo. 1, fully 
to surrender all ‘legislative and judicial 
authority over Ireland. For the present 
he wished there might be no debate; it 
could answer uo good purpose; and, by 
reserving what gentlemen had to say upon 
the Bill till the fit opportunity, it would 
be wnpoesive for any thing to be miscon- 
ceived or misrepresented, by error of judg- 
ment on the one hand, or malice on the 
other. This had been the case before; 
and words dropped there, with the best 
intention and the fairest meaning, had 
been sent under a construction that did 
not belong to them, to a distant place; 
the consequence of which was, that those 
were irritated and inflamed, who were 
meant to be appeased and gratified. He 
wished that his motion might pass unani- 
mously, that the pecrle of Ireland might 
see that England meant fairly when she 
set out. to remove the causes of their jea- 
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lousies and discontents. He then moved 
for Jeave to bring in a Bill *‘ for removing 
and preventing all doubts which have 
arisen, or might arise, concerning the ex- 
clusive rights of the parliament and courts 
of Ireland, in matters of legislation and 
judicature, and for preventing any writ of 
error, or appeal, from any of his Majesty’s 
courts in that kingdom, from being re- 
ceived, heard, and adjudged, in any of his 
Majesty's courts in the kingdom of Great 
Britain.” - 

Mr. W. Grenville seconded the motion : 
he was happy to find that government had 
so early, and of their own acc@rd, brought 
forth this business; for though he would 
not say how jealousies had been excited 
in Ireland, there was no doubt but jealou- 
sies did exist there; and that the late 
transaction in the court of Kimg’s-bench 
here, had in no small degree contributed 
tou spread them wide. The necessity of 
taking some step that should amount to 
such a prevention, struck him so forcibly, 
that he could not but rejoice excechnale 
at what he had heard that day; at the 
same time he meant not to suggest the 
smallest impeachment of the measures of 
government last session, or of the inten- 
tion of those gentlemen who had managed 
the business on the part of Ireland. 


‘latter, he was perfectly aware, meant to 


serve their country with fidelity, with zeal, 
and to the full extent of what they thought 
to be her wish, desire, or just expectae 
tion. The right hon. gentleman also, who 
brought forward the proposition of the 
17th of May, meant, an 
him a few weeks smce declare, he meant, 
by a repeal of the 6th of George I, a faf 
and complete abandonment of the exercise 
of legislation and judicature over Ireland ; 
and he had stated the reasons, why he had 
thought the repeal of that Act the most 

a mode of settling the claims of Ire- 
and. He had said, that he meant not to 
avow that this country had unjustly exer- 
cised, for a number of years past, a right 
that she had not, because this country 
would never hear of such a humiliating 
declaration, and because Ireland was too 
wise to require her to make it. — had 
therefore aimed solely at granting Ireland 
what she claimed, substantially and effec- 
tually, and in the manner that appeared 
to him least liable to objection. 4 had 
since appeared, that the repeal of the 6th 
Geo. 1, had. not proved so complete in 
effect as the right bon: gentleman had ex- 
pected. The late decision in the court 


he had heard . 
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of King’s-bench had set the matter afloat 
again, and it became necessary to do 
something more, in order to put an end 
for ever to the posdibility of any farther 
doubt, and to give Ireland the most indu- 
bitable pledge of the good faith of parlia- 
ment in regard to her meaning last year. 
The measure now proposed would be that 
indubitable pledge, and if any thing could 
enhance its value, in the eyes of Ireland, it 
must be the handsome, liberal, and mag- 
nanimous manner in which it was taken. 
At a moment when the prospect of peace 
was before us, when this country was rising 
out of her difficulties, without any consi- 
deration of the improvement of her own 
condition, without regarding the situation 
of other powers, for government to come 
forward, and listening to the voice of Ire- 
land, immediately to meet her desires, and 
gratify them to the fullest extent, was an 
instance of magnanimity that could not 
bat warm the hearts of our fellow-subjects 
across St. George’s channel, and excite 
the admiration of all the world. Mr. Gren- 
ville spoke for some time with great elo- 
quence on this circumstance, on the near 

Yelation of Ireland to England, and on the 
mutuality of their interests; and having 
shewn that the prosperity and adversity of 
each must necessarily be mutual, said he 
flattered himself that the motion would 
meet with the unatiimous concurrence of 
the House. 

Mr. Eden said, that when Mr. Fox’s 
propositions were discussed on the 17th 
of May last, he had ventured to declare 
his beltef, that those propositions would 
be satisfactory to Ireland, and his opi- 
nion, that they ought to be satisfactory. 
He had not seen any early reason to 
believe himself mistaken m efther idea; 
for the Irish House of Commons, on learn- 
ing what had that day passed, had voted 
an Address to the King the only two 
dissenting voices), in which they assured 
his Majesty, “that no constituticnal ques- 
tion between the nations would any longer 
exist.” A dissatisfaction had somehow 
since arisen, but he still continued to think, 
that it ought not to have arisen, and the 
business of the sai Ae the best proof that 
it ought not ; for it shewed, beyond a pos- 

- sible doubt, not merely the good faith, but 
the industrious anxiety England, to 
gratify Ireland in the point of free legisla. 
tion. The House were not founding their 
Act on any constitutional, or authen- 
ticated information, but on the rumours 
of pamphlets and newspapers; they were 
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shewing themselves more ready to hear, 
than Ireland could be to pray; the Irish 
ingenuity in raising doubts, was outstript 
by the English alacrity in removing eve 
imaginable cause of doubt.—He added, 
however, that he was far from meaning to 
convey any censure, either of the in 
nuity of the individuals who had raised the 
doubt, or of the jealous sensibility of the: 
people who had adopted it. A doubt ori- 
ginated by the noble lord, with whom he 
had lived twenty years in habits of friend- 
ship, forcibly stated in Ireland, by the 
legal precision of Mr. Walshe, supported 
by the admirable and unwearied abilities 
of Mr. Flood, and countenanced by the 
manly firmness and eminent integrity of 
the recorder of Dublin, was certainly not 
to be treated otherwise than with respect. 
Mr. Eden then stated the nature of the 
supposed doubt, its national tendency to 
engage ee attention, and the pru- 
dence of anticipating the desires of Ire- 
land, if the King’s ministers were prepared 
with a Bill really adequate to that purpose. 
He wished, however, that the business 
had been accompanied by something more 
than that prospect of bso which had 
been mentioned by Mr. Grenville; nothing 
indeed was wanting to give it full grace 
and energy, but a third letter to the lord 
mayor of London, Se ae the 
conclusion of preliminaries ; such a letter 
would have cut up, by the roots, the un- 
generous, unmanly, and ill-founded no- 
tion, that Ireland owed these repeated at- 
tentions to the weakness and embarrass- 
ments of England. He felt himself dis- 
osed ever to think, and to speak of Ire- 
and with gratitade, with affection, and 
with respect; but he did not think her at 
this hour an object of fear to any nation 
under the sun; she neither had, nor would 
have her due importance in the great 
scale of the globe, till she could be in- 
duced to think herself secure m quitting 
litics, and pursuing commerce; it was 
is object and wish to forward for her 
that happy and important moment. He 
never hed admitted, nor would admit, that. 
Ireland owed her acquisitions to the bat- 
talions of her volunteers, farther than as 
those volunteers were understood to ex- 
ess the general sense of the nation. His 
Seference in these matters had been paid, 
not to their English firelocks, but to their 
Trish unanimity; he would have paid at 
least an equal deference to as many far- 
mers or manufacturers, with the imple- 
ments of their industry in their hands. 
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The insinuation was not only ungenerous 
‘and untrue, but it was unwise ; if the con- 
cessions were the forced fruits of Great 
Britain’s embarrassments, what would be 
the natural fruits of her returning prospe- 
rity? Ireland ought then to found and 
rest her security, where she safely migltt, 
on the basis of national wisdom, national 
affection, and national faith—The hon. 
gentleman next avowed his opinion, that 
was for the interest of an empire that a 
supremacy of legislation over all its con- 
stituent parts should reside within the me- 
tropolis or seat of the empire; but from 
the hour that he had felt the unhappy ne- 
cessity of quitting that position, in regard 
to the distant dependencies of the British 
empire, he had felt and urged the expe- 
diency of renouncing it also. in regard to 
Ireland. He had not been so clearly con- 
vinced of the expediency of abolishing the 
- appellant jurisdiction, because he thought 
jt beneficial to Ireland; but the represen- 
tatives of Ireland thinking otherwise, he 
had acquiesced. Still Jess had he been 
satisfied with the alteration of Poyning’s 
Law, by which all power of correcting 
Irish Bills, in either council, was abolish- 
ed, and an extreme probability admitted 
of the two kingdoms frequently passing 
Jaws totally adverse to each other. He 
reminded Mr. Fox, that he had consented 
to that in the confidence only of measures 
being taken, pursuant to the Resolutions 
and Address, to establish the connection 
of the two kingdoms on a firm and per- 
manent basis.— He added, that some such 
measures were now becoming unavoida- 
bly necessary. Mr. Yelverton’s Bill had 
adopted only such statutes, mutually af- 
fecting the two kingdoms, as were then 
existing ; and many under that description 
would expire at the close of the war, 
though they must be renewed in any fu- 
ture war. There were also many other 
temporary statutes; and in this question 
not only the conduct of the courts of Ad- 
miralty, the interests of the East-India 
Company, the fisheries, the light-houses, 
Grecnwich hospital, and the regulations 
of the Navigation Act, would be found 
‘involved, but many greater interests of 
more essential importance. He was will- 
ing and desirous to leave these great ob- 
jects of attention to those who possessed 
the confidence of his Majesty, and the 
confidence of parliament; but he hoped 


and trusted, for the perpetual peace and 


quiet of the two kingdoms, that they would 
not be neglected. 
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Colonel Fitzpatrick by no means rose to 
give any objection to the Bill. There was 
only one expression which he owned he 
found fault with, and that was, that there 
were doubts and jealousies subsisting in 
the kingdom of Ireland. He knew of no 
such doubts and jealousies, and that 
House knew of none. There had not 
come to their knowledge, by any petition, 
memorial, or representation whatever, any 
account of these jealousies, and therefore, 
he did not think it was either wise or sa- 
lutary to say that this Bill was to be 
brought in on those accounts. Un- 
doubtedly, it would not be wise to take the 
resolutions made at taverns and the stories 
printed in the newspapers, as proofs that 
the nation entertained jealousies. If they 
did this, they would never know whiere to 
stop; for they-would always find there 
would start up some few individuals, who 
would, by weak pretexts, and under va- 
rious masks, endeavour to raise clamours 
as distinct from the voice of the nation, as 
the purpose which they had in view was 
distinct from the true interests of the 
country.—He believed that there was 
no jealousy at this time subsisting in the 
kingdom of Ireland. He entertained the 
greatest confidence in the loyal disposition 
of the people of that country, and believed 
that they were most sincerely and anxiously 
bent on the maintenance of that solid 
friendship and perfect equality, which the 
measure of last session had established. 
The repeal of the 6th Geo. 1, was never 
intended as a security to the Irish against 
the introduction of appeals and writs of 
error into our courts. The right of the 
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decision of writs of error in the British 


courts was never denied by the Irish 
Jawyers, and it was a right to be conceded. 
As soon, therefore, as the Irish legislature 
was declared by the Act of last session to 
be independent, they passed an Act, pro- 
hibiting any farther appeals or writs of 
error from being sent to the British courts. 
This was done, and this was considered as 
amply sufficient; but since that time, on 
account of the decision of an Irish cause 
in the court of King’s-bench, it might be 
proper to pass an act here, declaring that 
no other causes should be entertained. 
This could not be wrong, and it might do 
good. The custom of appeal to the juris- 
diction of the courts of England by the - 
writ of error, was coeval with the consti- 
tution of Ireland, consequently it neither 
originated in the 6th Geo. 1, nor was it 
taken away by the repeal of that Act, 
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The ablest lawyers in Ireland were of opi- 
nion, that it was as old as the common 
law of the land, and therefore he con- 
ceived, that the parliament of Ireland had 
thought it necessary to pass a special Act 
last session for the regulation of it in fu- 
ture. This made some Jill to repeal the 
Act yet in force, which obliged the courts 
of law here to receive and proceed to de- 
cide upon any cause so brought before 
them, necessary tobe broughtin. As the 
matter stood at present, it was involved in 
cabsurdity ; the English courts were bound 
by law to receive a writ of error from 
Ireland, although all their proceedings 
upon such writ were rendered nugatory mn 
Ireland, by a late Act of the Irish parlia- 
ment. Had a Bill to set this to rights 
been proposed, he should have thought 
“government acted properly; nor should 
he have considered it at all inexpedient, 
had: an explanation of the intentions of 
England in the repeal of the 6th Geo. j, 
been inserted in such a Bill; but he could 
by no means admit, that it was either wise, 
necessary, or even warrantable to bring in 


a Bill on the ground of removing jea-' 


lousies and discontents that had arisen on 
the interpretation of the repeal of the 6th 
Geo. 1. He begged to know to what 
paper on their table that House was to 
refer for a proof of the existence of any 
such discontents and jealousies? At the 
same time he must say, both for the go- 
vernment that passed the Act of last ses- 
- sion, as well as for the gentlemen of Ire- 
land, with whom they treated for the con- 
clusion of the question, that the manner in 
which it was done, was resolved on after 
mature deliberation, and after weighing 
all possible modes which could be taken. 
That it was agreeable to the Irish nation, 
appeared from the femous address which 
had been already adverted to, and which 
might be said to have passed unanimously, 
as there were only two dissentient voices 
to the memorable expression, “ that after 
granting these things, there could no 
longer remain any constitutional question 
between the two countries.” That there 
should be some murmuring in certain per- 
sons in Ireland, notwithstanding all that 
had been done last year, was regarded by 
the present administration as a matter of 
alarm and surprize—to him the aspect of 
it was extremely different. Let any 
gentleman maturely weigh the whole of 
the case ; let them recollect the acrimo- 
nious contest for power, that had so long 
subsisted between the two countries; let 
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him consider what Ireland had extorted 
from one minister! He used the word ex- 
torted, because when he saw a minister 
give with a profuse hand one year, what 
when but sparingly and humbly asked, he’ 
had denied the year before, he could con- 
sider it in no other point of view than asa 
concession extorted. Lastly, let him turn 
his thoughts back to what Ireland had 
gained in May last, and he was persuaded 
the gentleman who duly considered these 
things would see, that the present discon- 
tents and jealousies, allowing for a mo- 
ment that they existed, were bnly the na- 
tural consequences of what he had stated, 
as having preceded them. The minds of 
men in Ireland had been worked up into 
a kind of political fever ; and he who ex- 
pected that they would subside altogether 
in an instant, and grow every where per- 
fectly calm and temperate, must be 
equally unacquainted with the state, hu- 
mours, and sensations of the body politic 
and the body natural. It was naturally to 
be imagined, that there would be in that, 
as there must be in all countries, certain 
restless spirits, to whom the return of 
peace and order must be unfavourable. 
That such men should be ready to propz- 
gate stories and suspicions was not strange ; 
and it was no ways to be wondered at, if 
by their address and cunning they should 
bring over a certain set of men to listen to 
them. But was a wise and prudent go- 
vernment to call such clamours the voice 


‘of the nation? Certainly not: and he 


therefore wished that on the present oc- 
casion there had not been any mention 
made of the jealousies of the Irish nation. 

Lord Beauchamp said, that having 
given notice before the holidays, that he 
intended to move some propositions rela- 
tive to Ireland, it might be expected that 
he should say a few words on this occa- 
sion: he was always much more attached 
to measures than to men; and as he found 
that what he intended to have done was 
now taken up by persons who could much 
more effectually go through the business 
than he could, he should rejoice at seeing 
that done, which he was of opinion ought 
to be done. That there were jealousies 
in Ireland was not to be doubted ; that 
there were grounds for those jealousies 
was an incontrovertible proposition: the 
right hon. gentleman who spoke last had 
made it appear evident ; although he did 
not expect to hear from that hon. gentle- 
man, that the grievances or jealousies of @ 
nation could not be collected from resolu- 
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tions made at taverns, and published in 
newspapers; he did not expect to hear 
this said by him: but he had said that the 
writ of error from Ireland, returnable into 
the King’s Bench of England, was coeval 
with the constitution of Ireland; it was 
impossible, therefore, that the mere re- 
peal of the 6th of Geo. 1, could take this 
writ away: now, if it did not take it away, 
with what truth in argument could the 


right hon. gentleman say, that this country | 


had completely surrendered every legis- 
lative, every judicial jurisdiction over lre- 
land. But the right hon. member would 
say, ‘“* it was only of the appellant juris- 


diction of the House of Lords that the | 


Irish complained.” To what did a writ of 
error brought into the King’s Bench here 
ultimately tend? Why, to establish that 
very appellant jurisdiction of the British 
House of Lords, of which the Irish had 
complained; for no man could doubt but 
the party, who, in the appeal to the King’s 
Bench should think bimself aggrieved, was 
by law entitled to take out a writ of error 
returnable in parliament; and thus the 
English lords would come ance more into 
possession of that very judicial jurisdiction 
which the right hon. gentleman would 
have the Irish erroneously believe had been 
fully surrendered up to them.. His lord- 
ship took up the other branch of jurisdic- 
tion—the legislative ; and maintained, that 
the Irish bad been as much deceived in 
this point as in the former: for though it 
was erroneously said, that the rights of 
England over Ireland in matters of legisla- 
tion had been surrendered, scarce three 
weeks had passed, when the English par- 
liament legislated for Ireland, by passing 
an Act prohibiting the exportation of 
blocks used in callico-printing ; in this Act, 
Ireland was expressly named, notwith- 
standing the very recent repeal of the 6th 
of Geo. 1. Had not the Irish a just cause 
for being alarmed at this breach of faith 
with them? But was this the only instance 
of attempting to legislate for Ireland? 
No: far that kingdom was express] 
named in the Act which opened the Britis 
ports for the importation of sugars, &e. 
the produce of St. Kitt’s, and other late 
British islands in the West-Indies. Surely 
an attempt to open the ports of a kingdom 
was one of the highest acts of sovereign 
pore and yet this power the British par- 
‘Tiament had assumed, just after they had, 
in the opinion of the right hon. gentleman, 
surrendered all legislative authority over 
Ireland. Was it unnatural, then, that 
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jealousies should subsist in that country ? 
He was very willing to allow, that in these 
cases the word Ireland had slipped in by 
oversight, and that it had passed the 
House through that indifference and inat- 
| tention which but too strongly prevailed. 
He did not doubt the sincerity of their in- 
tentions, but the matter might naturally 
excite disturbance in Ireland. And if 
none of all this had been done, a transac- 
tion had taken place at the close of the 
last session, which of itself might well ex- 
cite jealousies, and keep them alive; for a 
noble lord in the upper House had read 
in his place a Bill, which he said he would 
at another period move for leave to bring 
in; which Bill proposed to resume and 
maintain the right of England to legislate 
externally for Ireland. Were the people 
of that country to be the sport and caprice 
of everyman? Were they to have no other 
tenure, no other security for their rights, 
than the construction of law, than the 
mere repeal of a Declaratory Act? Which. 
repeal, according to the interpretation 
even of the gentleman who stood up s0 
strenuously for this proposition, that Eng- 
Jand had fully and completely surrendered 
all legislative and judicial jurisdiction over 
Ireland, left the writ of error to the King’s 
Bench here, and the consequent eventual 
appeal to the lords of England, precisely 
where it found them. If this was the 
case, what security had the people of Ire- 
land against a revival of the power of legis- 
lation, and the right of judicature? Surely 
something more than a construction of 
law was necessary; a record on the 
Journals of parliament, which should pre- 
vent any future generation from explain- 
ing away the intention of the legislature 
of this day, would be necessary ; this and 
this alone would suffice. That the parlia- 
ment of Ireland would deem it disre- 
spectful that any thing should be done in 
England, while they. were not sitting to 
allay jealousies, which they were said to 
have declared had entirely subsided, was 
puerile; for it could not be supposed, that 
the parliament would take offence at any 
measure, the sole tendency of which was 
to give efficacy to the claims of rights 
which they had urged to this country. 
But had that parliament really declared 
that all jealousy had subsided? The Ad- 
dresses of both Houses differed essentially ; 
and that from the Lords particularly men- 
tioned the renunciation, not of. the riggh 
but of all claims of England over Ireland : 
now if claims were set up, and they were 
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not only set up, but asserted in the several | language of Ireland at that time? Did 
instances he had mentioned, could it be | not the whole kingdom.breathe the most 
supposed that the Irish parliament would | heart-felt gratitude? He was persuaded 
shew no jealqusy at their meeting? Was/| the friends of the Bill proposed by 
it not therefore wise and prudent in mi-| the right honourable Secretary would 
nisters to avail themselves of the present | not, therefore, impute it to that measure, 
circumstance, when one parliament is| or hold up the one as an amendment or 
sitting and the other not, to take such | completion of the other. This, in his 
steps as would effectually stifle all jealousy, | opinion, would be acting unfairly and un- 
and draw from the parliament of Ireland, | justly; as the complaints of Ireland, so 
at their next meeting, addresses of affec- | far as they then went, had been, even in 
tion, of kindness, of generosity, instead of | their own ideas, satisfactorily answered. 
gloomy and resentful remonstrances? It was true, a reference, by writs of error 
Mr. W. Grenville said, that the motion | to the court of King’s-bench in this coun- 
did not state that there had arisen jea-| try, was not included in a full renuncia- 
lousies in Ireland: the words were simply | tion of her rights of supreme jurisdiction 
to remove doubts that had arisen, or that | over Ireland, neither was it demanded of 
might arise.: us by them. It was very well if their de- 
Mr. Foz rose, not, he said, to oppose or | sires and pc titions were granted when put. 
censure the present motion by arly means. | The Address, as transmitted from Ireland, 
It might appear to some men’s minds ex- | fully evinced the reception which the re- 
tremely expedient; to others it was evi-| solves and decrees of the British legisla- 
dently right, and indicated a degree of | ture had met with from them. ‘These 
necessity, of which, however, for one he | were collected by the parliament of Ire- 
was clear to own he did not see the ground. | land, who were certainly competent judges 
But as a measure, of which he did not| of their sincerity and expedience. The 
perceive any either very good or bad con- | plain English, therefore, of there being 
sequences, he would not give it an oppo- | still something more necessary than had 
sition; at the same time, he trusted, no| yet been done, and that the doubts and 
member would consider it as resulting | discontents of the Irish were the grounds 
from what had passed in that House last , of the present motion, was, that we know 
ear, relative to the affairs of Ireland. | what the people of Ireland think, and how 
hoever would now come forward, and | they feel, better than their own parlia- 
arraign that wise, salutary, and important | ment does; and though their saa 
measure, as producing grievances which | should think them pleased, we know they 
Now required the interference of the legis- | are not; they are full of doubts and diffi- 
lature, he would deliver it as his opinion, | dence, in so much that an act of the 
did not understand the business. He had | British legislature is still necessary to allay 
every reason to be convinced, as he cer- | their fears, and persuade them that our in- 
tainly was in the fullest manner, that the | tentions are sincere and liberal. He 
measure to which he alluded occasioned | thought this a strange mode of reasoning, 
Sabha satisfaction throughout the whole | but was sorry no other could well account 
ingdom of Ireland. It was impossible | forthe present motion. It was, in his ap- 
but it must have been as he had stated it. ' prehension, doing violence to human na- 
Did the requisition of Ireland extend to a_ ture, as he was certain confidence could | 
sou point which had not by the British ' never result from any exertion of the legis. 
parliament been granted to them, and' lature. It was, in its own nature, volun- 
granted to them in the most unequivocal | tary. A profusion of professions never 
and explicit terms? Did not the repeal of | had, and he would venture to predict, 
the Act of the 6th of George 1, demon- ' never would, either produce or confirm it. 
atrate that this country was far from claim- ! It did not become an English parliament _ 
ing any jurisdiction over them? Was not | to interfere about the appeals in matters 
this repeal most happily connected with a | of right, by writs of error. This was, in 
variety of circumstances which went to | his opinion, competent only to the parlia- 
the same effect? Had his Majesty’s mi-| ment of Ireland, who, by the repeal of 
nisters, for the time being, calculated , the 6th of George 1, were virtually in- 
erroneously, or proceeded on these prin- | vested with full powers to regulate every - 
ciples, without mature consideration? | domestic inconvenience according to their 
Their plan was, however, sufficiently jus- | own discretion, without the controul of any 
tified by the event. For what was the | power on earth. This they had actually 
{ VOL. Xx10.) ; (2) 
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done, and a Bill for the purpose had re- 
ceived the royal assent. Any thing far- 
ther did not, therefore, strike him as in 
the smallest degree essential or indispensi- 
ble, either to their general content or con- 
venience. It was not his design to go 
farther into the business. He was led thus 
far from the tone adopted by the several 
hon. gentlemen who had already spoken. 
Til as some might think it became him, he, 
notwithstanding, would hazard one piece 
of advice to his Majesty’s ministers ; this 
business must have an end some time or 
other; and the question now was, how 
should they draw the line, and where 
would it be possible for them to stop? It 
was madness to imagine, that any measure 
whatever could not, and would not be 
cavilled at. The people of Ireland, like 
all other people in similar circumstances, 
would speculate on public affairs. But 
surely all rumours were not objects of 
sufficient importance to interest the atten- 
tion of that House, or when they did, no 
man could imagine that any statute, or 
preamble to a statute, or form whatever, 
would totally suppress them. But the 
hon. gentleman begged he might net be 
misunderstood on the other side of the 
water, as if he retained any wish to sup- 
port the supremacy of Great Britain. His 
sentiments on that head were well known. 
He only wished that ministers would come 
to the resolution of making a stand some- 
where, that they would take the most per- 
manent station, and by their conduct put it 
out of the power of party, prejudice, or any 
other bed principle, to misrepresent their 
meaning, or doubt their sincerity.. Rea- 
son, equity, justice, and expediency, were 
motives whieh could never be mistaken; 
and whenever they assumed these for the 
grounds of their system, it would prove a 
sap and oe one. But he trusted 
ho latent designs against the rights and 
liberties of any subjects to the crown, 
would ever be seriously imputed to a Bri- 
tish ministry. He vowed to God he would 
rather relinquish the dependence on the 
crown of England altogether, than see 
them subjected to it by force of arms. 
There was a point, he had always seen, 
where we ought to have stopped with 
America, This might serve as a warning 
how we let ourselves down, or lessened 
the dignity and consequence of parlia- 
‘ment, by bringing matters under its cog- 
nizance which were beneath its attention. 
He was thercfore not a little anxious that 


ar end should be put to this kind of bu- 
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siness, and that it might be sufficiently un- 
derstood on both sides of the water, that 
the English parliament had come to some. 
final resolution. It had been frequently 
imputed to him, that his opposition was 
rather to men than measures. He had 
wished to meet that idea, as he frank} 
confessed himself not endowed with suc 
talents as: were sufficiently calculated to 
distinguish between men and measures. 
Most people, of whom he was one, were 
very apt to judge of the actions by what 
they knew of the man. This business had 
been very fully discussed last year, and 
those nearly interested had signified the 
most perfect and entire acquiescence in 
the determination of the British legisla- 
ture. Many circumstances conspired to 
fill them with confideace in those who 
then had the management of government. 
He would declare openly, because he de- 
clared it from the fullest conviction of the 
fact, that there never was a government in 
Ireland conducted on more upright and 
popular principles, than that conducted 
by the duke of Portland. ~While he was 
there, the country was at least free from 
dissention and uproar. But now, since 
another government had taken place, ru- 
mours of destruction were industriously 
circulated. The terms prescribed by fre- 
land, and acceded to by Britain, were all 
at once inadequate to the satisfaction of 
her subjects. The wisest and ablest 
people on that side the water had been 
consulted; and the ministers who were 
then in the cabinet, acted on their infor- 
mation and ideas. The honour of these 
tlemen had been hitherto deemed un- 
impeachable and unblemished, and yet 
here was a measure agitated which sup- 
posed a material miscarriage somewhere. 
And the address to the people of Ireland, 
was in.words somewhat to this effect: 
« Your friends have not by any means 
done by you so liberally as we will. You 
think they have done you justice; but 
you are mistaken, and we will do what 
you imagined they did.” This, he said, 
was making themselves popular at the ex- 
pence of those who had gone before them, 
and, by doing more than was necessary, 
saying their predecessors had done less. 
Ie ever had, and was still, his confirmed 
opinion, that, by repealing the statute of 
the 6th of George 1, every thing was ami- 
cably settled. It came up, at least, to 
all that he had ever conceived as incums 
bent on this country to Ireland. The re- 


peal was simple, hut it was dechive Is 
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would not have been proper to have said, 
in so many words, that whereas Ireland 
has been so long under the jurisdiction of 
this country, be it therefore henceforward 
declared independent. This was not lan- 
guage that would have been relished by 

og of Ireland: nor on the part of 
Great Britain was it decent to say, that 
whereas she had usurped rights which 
were not hers, she therefore now, and for 
ever, restored them to their-lawful owners. 
But by an actual repeal of that act of the 
legislature by which such prerogatives had 
been assumed, she certainly, and to all 
intents and purposes, relinquished every 
shadow of jurisdiction and supremacy. 
He was not, however, disposed to raise 
any opposition to the motion whatever ; 
only he would protest against its drawing 
along with it any of the senses or con- 
structions he had specified. It was 
chiefly for this reason, and with this view, 
he had made it the subject of so much re- 
mark. He agreed that something ought 
to be done with Mr. Yelverton’s Bill, in 
order to settle the commercial points, and 
concluded with wishing ministers would 
not, in any other part of their conduct, 
render themselves more reprehensible 
than they had done in this. 

Mr. Grenville rose to explain, as he 
suspected what had fallen from him might 
be misconstrued by the animadversions of 
the hon. gentleman, as if he had meant to 
throw any reflection on those gentlemen 
who at the time of formerly agitating this 
business, were at the head of the govern- 
ment of Ireland. Nothing could be fur- 
ther from his intentions, as he possessed 
the highest respect both for their honour 
and abilities. Neither did he conceive 
any thing uttered by him, in the most 
distant degree could be tortured into a 
mean opinion of those in Ireland, by whose 
information the repeal of the 6th of George 
1, had been deemed sufficient redress of 
grievances. 

Mr. Eden said, that Mr. Fox, in ad- 
mitting the propriety of the settlement 
which he had suggested respecting com- 
mercial points, had greatly narrowed the 
Wea which he meant to convey. When 
he voted for the Address on the 17th of 
May, he relied on a treaty being opened 
between the two parliaments, for the pur- 
Ee of arranging not only the points he 

already specified, but all the great 
questions involved in the future events of 
peace and war, foreign alliances, commer- 
¢ial treaties, limitation of armies, building 
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and ort of navies, proportionable sup« 
plies, with the whole immense detail under 
each of those heads. He should then, 
and not till then, think that the connec. 
tion was established; and when the two 
kingdoms had thus realized and secured, 
one constitution, one commerce, one king, 
one friend, one enemy, and one fate, it 
would become impossible for any man to 
wish the prosperity of the one country 
more ardently or more earnestly than the 
prosperity of the other. 

r. Chancellor Pitt did not rise to re- 
ply to any objections which had been 
made, against the motion. There had, in 
fact, been none offered, of weight enough 
to deserve a serious answer. ‘Those a 
had discovered any marks of aversion, 
however, had quarrelled with the title of 
the Bill proposed, but in his apprehension 
rather prematurely; for the Bil was not 
founded on doubts, or any other species 
of mistrust, but intended only to prevent 
them. He could not dispute the correct- 
ness of those who said there were no dis- 
sentions in Ireland; or, however, none 0 
serious or alarming as to authorise the in- 
terference of the British legislature; but 
he would say, that his information was of © 
a very different nature, and led him to 
form very different conclusions. And 
whatever credit might be given to the 
former decisions of parliament concerning 
the affairs of Ireland, it was plain to him 
these decisions had not operated so effec- 
tually and universally‘as was represented. 
The present measure he would therefore . 
still beg leave to consider as arising out 


of the furmer, and even tending to com-~- . 


plete it. A diffidence was sar aoe A 
gone forth, that had been naturally enoug 

generated from what the people of Ire- 
land conceived as imperfect; and minis- 
ters wished only to follow up the idea, and 
conduct themselves by something like a 
system. He was accordingly not a little 
anxious for such an unanimity in the 
House as would give the motion a certain 
degree of weight and authority with the 
people of Ireland; and he then ay i 
that notwithstanding what had been done 
by any former administration, they should 
be enabled to go through the business in 
a liberal and magnanimous manner, not 
only to the satisfaction of Ireland, but also 
to the honour of the British parliament. 

Leave was given to bring in the Bill. 


Debate on the Launceston Election Peti- 
tion.) Jan. 23. The Earl of Surrey pre- 
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sented a petition to the House ,from the 
borough of Launceston. His lordship 
said, that he ought to apologise for under- 
taking to present a petition from any part 
of a county with which he had no connec- 
tion, in which he had no property, and 
consequently no personal interest; and 

erhaps he was the less excusable, as the 
bercugh from which the petition came had 
two representatives in the House; one of 
them, however, would do him the justice 
to say, that he had offered him the peti- 
tion, and requested he would present it; 
but the hon. member (Mr. Perceval) had 
declined it. “His lordship stated, that he 
had received a letter from an inhabitant 
of Launceston, in which the writer com- 
poe that the great bulk of the wealthy 

ouseholders were deprived of the benefits 
that electors in other places enjoyed: by 
this his lordship presumed, that the writer 
meant the mere benefit of the franchise, 
and not the benefits of corruption; an 
idea that he flattered himself no man 
would presume to suggest to that House. 
The petition was then read, setting forth, 
“ That the borough of Launceston is an 
ancient borough, and has constantly time 
out of mind, sent two members to parlia- 
ment; by the charter of Philip and Mary 
it was incorporated by the name of 


 §* Mayor and Commonalty,” with a power 


to the said mayor and commonalty and 
eight aldermen, or mayor and majority of 
them, to elect freemen from the most 
honest, most discreet, and most respectable 
of the inhabitants, and from the freemen 
to make choice of eight men, or a com- 
mon council, to be assistants to the said 
mayor and aldermen ; that the first mayor, 
Thomas Hicks, by and with the consent of 
the eight aldermen, under the original 
charter, elected a number of freemen, 
and from the most honest, discreet, and 
respectable of those freemen, made choice 
of eight men, as a common council, 
or assistants, and as often as a vacancy 
happened in the aldermanic body, sup- 
plied the same from the common council, 
keeping up the number of freemen to pre- 
serve the independency of the borough ; 
and that the custom of supplying the 
upper bench from the lower, and keeping 
up the number of freemen, under the old 
charter, was observed for more than two 
centuries ; that this custom prevailed in 
the years 1722 and 1734 will appear from 
the poll-books at the two contested elec- 
tions which happened at those periods, at 
the first of which upwards of 60 freemen, 
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exclusive of the mayor, aldermen, and 
common council, voted, at the second 44; 
and that from the above era the body of 
common council lost its influence, as the 
aldermanic body was supplied sometimes 
from the common council, but more fre- 
quently from the freemen at large: that 
about 20 years ago the body of the com- 
mon council was annihilated, and within 
these 14 years no freemen have been 
elected but partially, to supply the alder- 
manic body ; that the present freemen are 
only 10, two of which at least are under the 
influence of the mayor and aldermen ; that 
about 20 years ago the mayor and aldermen 
were men of very great property within the 
borough, as will appear from the land and 
poor rates ; that the sum total of the latter 
amounts to 172/. 6s. 8d. to which the 
mayor and aldermen, as a body and indi- 
viduals, contribute the sum of 22/. 4s. 4d. 
and the residue is discharged by the prin- 
cipal inhabitants and freeholders of the said 
borough. In consequence of these facts, 
and lest the mayor and aldermen should 
assume to themselves the sole right of re- 
turning members to parliament, of which 
the petitioners are very apprehensive, 
from their frequent declarations, the prin- 
cipal inhabitants and freeholders of the 
said borough humbly petition the honour- 
able the Commons of Great Britain to 
restore a more equal right of representa- 
tion to the inhabitants of the said borough, 
and to extend that right in such a manner 
that a few who have unjustly usurped the 

ower may not exercise the natural and 
inherent privileges of the many, or to 
afford them such other relief a3 is con- 
sistent with the claims of their fellow citi- 
zens throughout the kingdom, or with the 
wisdom of the House.”’ _ 

Mr. Perceval reprobated the spirit and 
tendency of the Petition. He thought it 
altogether groundless, and that it origi- — 
nated in no very respectable motives. The 
censure conveyed against him on delibe- 
rate consideration, he trusted, would be 
found premature, as he deemed the whole 
business exceedingly unnecessary and ill- 
timed. 

The Earl of Surrey declared, that if 
the constitution was still to remain in its 
present situation, he should have no ob- 
jection whatever to that noble duke’s send- 
ing up whoever he pleased; as in his opi- 
nion, the dclegate of one noble family was 
just as good as the delegate of another. 
But his lordship hoped, that this would 
no longer be the case, as they were not te 
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look any where for the members of whom | Spain, and the Provisional Articles with 
that House was composed, but to the great | America. The following are official Co- 
body of the people at large, and not, as pies of the same: 
was the mode now, to receive them from 
an aristocracy. 
Mr. Burke observed, that though this 
petition concerned only a single borough, 
et gentlemen would find themselves mis- 
taken if they should imagine that it did 
not involve a question of the very last im- 
portance : this petition having opened the 
door, many others would follow of course ; 
and therefore the hasta now was not, 
whether the right of voting in the borough 
of Launceston should be extended or not? 
but, whether the ancient and venerable 
fabric of the constitution should remain 
untouched? It had now borne the test 
of ages, and was venerable not Jess for its 
antiquity than for the happiness that had 
been enjoyed under it by the subjects. 
He would therefore warn ministers how 
they should attempt to raise a cry against 
the constitution. If any member thought 
the representation of the people imperfect, 
he certainly had a right to say so, and 
acca any resolutions he pleased on that 
ead; but still with the responsibility of 
creditand character. If ministers in either 
House of Parliament should interfere, and 
take a lead in this business, he would warn 
them not to attempt to deface the vene- 
rable pile ; he would warn them to come 
Prepac with a well digested plan for a 
tter representation, before they should 
dare to touch the hallowed shrine; he 
hoped they would not bring any crude 
proposition, which would not answer any 
good end : for if it should be proposed to 
resolve that the constitution of that House 
was imperfect, and that it should be after- 
wards found expedient to adopt the sys- 
tem that should be proposed to better it, 
the consequence would be, that the House 
of Commons, the people’s last hope, would 
find itself sunk in the estimation of the 
public, while no remedy could be found 
to avert this evil. He over and over again 
warned ministers, either not to interfere 
in the business, or to draw up such a plan, 
as must strike every man as greatly wor- 
thy of being adopted by the legislature. 
The Petition was ordered to lie upon 
the table. 


Translation of the Preliminary Articles 
of Peace, between his Britannic Ma- 
jesty, and the most Christian King, 
signed at Versailles, the 20th January 
1783. | 


In the name of the most Holy Trinity. 

The King of Great Britain, and the 
most Christian King, equally animated 
with a desire of putting an end to the ca- 
lamities of a destructive war, and of re- 
establishing union and good understanding 
between them, as nec for the good 
of mankind in general, as for that of their 
respective kingdoms, states and subjects, 
have named for this purpose, viz. On the 
part of his Britannic Majesty, Mr. Alleyne 
Fitz-Herbert, ‘minister plenipotentiary of 
his said Majesty the King of Great Bri- 
tain; and on the part of his most Christian 
Majesty, Charles Gravier Comte de Ver- 
gennes, counsellor in all his councils, 
commander of his orders, counsellor of 
state, minister and secretary of state, and 
of the commands and finances of his said 
Majesty for the department of foreign 
affairs; who, after having duly communi- 
cated to each other their full powers in 

ood form, have agreed on the following 

reliminary Articles: 

_ Art. 1. As soon as the Preliminaries 
shall be signed and ratified, sincere friend- 
ship shall be re-established between his 
Britannic Majesty and his most Christian 
Majesty, their kingdoms, states, and sub- 
jects, by sea and by land, in all parts of 
the world: orders shalt be sent to the 
armies and squadrons, as well as to the 
subjects, of the two powers, to stop all 
hostilities, and to live in the most perfect 
union, forgetting what is passed, of which 
their sovereigns give them the order and 
example; and for the execution of this 
Article, sea passes shall be given on each 
side for the ships which shall be dispatched 
to carry the news of it to the possessions 
of the said powers. 

Art. 2 His Majesty the King of Great 
Britain shall preserve in full right the 
island of Newfoundland, and the adjacent 
islands, in the same manner as the whole 
was ceded to him by the 13th Article of 
the treaty of Utrecht, save the exceptions 
which shall be stipulated by the 5th Ar- 
ticle of the present Treaty. 

Art. 3. His most Christian Majesty, in 
order to prevent quarrels which have hi- 
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therto arisen hetween the two nations of 
England and France, renounces the right 
of fishing, which belongs to him by virtue 
of the said Article of the treaty of Utrecht, 
from Cape Bonavista to Cape St. John, 
situated on the eastern coast of Newfound- 
land, in about 50 degrees of north latitude: 
whereby the French fishery shall com- 
mence at the said Cape St. John, shall go 
round by the North, and, going down the 
western coast of the island of Newfound- 
land, shall have for boundary the place 
called Cape Raye, situated in 47 degrees 
50 minutes latitude. 

Art. 4. The French fishermen shall en- 
joy the fishery assigned them by the fore- 
going Article, as they have a right to en- 
_ joy it by virtue of the treaty of Utrecht. 

Art. 5. His Britannic Majesty will cede 
in full right to his most Christian Majesty 
the islands of St. Pierre and Miquelon. 

Art. 6. With regard to the right of 
fishing in the Gulph of St. Laurence, the 
French shall continue to enjoy it conform- 
ably to the 5th Article of the treaty of 
Paris. 

Art. 7. The King of Great Britain shall 
restore to France the island of St. Lucia, 
and shall cede and guaranty to her that of 

Tobago. 

Art. 8. The most Christian King shall 

restore to Great Britain the islands of 
Grenada, and the Grenadines, St. Vin- 
cent’s, Dominica, St. Christophers, Nevis, 
and Montserrat: and the fortresses of 
those islands conquered by the arms of 
Great Britain, and by those of France, 
shall be restored in the same condition in 
which they were when the conquest of 
them was made: provided that the term 
of eighteen months, to be computed from 
the time of the ratification of the definitive 
Treaty, shall be granted to the respective 
subjects of the crowns of Great Britain 
and France, who may have settled in the 
said islands, and in other places which 
shall be restored by the definitive Treaty, 
to sell their estates, recover their debts, 
and to transport their effects, and retire 
without being restrained on account of 
their religion, or any other whatever, ex- 
cept in cases of debt, or of criminal pro- 
secutions. 

Art. 9. The King of Great Britain shall 
cede and guaranty in full right to his most 
Christian Majesty, the river of Senegal, 
and its dependencies, with the forts of St. 
Louis, Poder, Galam, Arguin, and Por- 
tendie: his Britannic Majesty shall restore 
likewise the island of Gorée, which shall 
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be given up in the condition im which it 
was when the British arms took possession 
of ‘it. 

Art. 10. The most Christian King shall, 
on his side, guaranty to his Majesty the 
King of Great Britain, the ession of 
Fort James, and of the river Gambia. 

Art. 11. In order to prevent al] discus- 
sion in that part of the world, the two 
courts shall agree, either by the definitive 
Treaty, or by a separate Act, upon the 
boundaries to be fixed to their respective 
possessions. ‘The gum trade shall be car- 
ried on in future, as the Engiish and 
French nations carried it on before the 
year 1755. 

Art. 12. In regard to the rest of the 
coasts of Africa, the subjects of both 
powers shall continue to frequent them, 
according to the custom which has pre- 
vauled hitherto. 

Art. 18. The King of Great Britain 
shall restore to his most Christian Majesty 
all the establishments which belonged to 
him at the commencement of the present 
war on the coast of Orixa, and in Bengal, 
with liberty to surround Chaadernagor 
with ‘a ditch for draining the waters; and 
his Britannic Majesty engages to take such 
measures as may be in his power, few se- 
curing to the subjects of France in that 
part of India, as also on the coasts of 
Orixa, Coromandel, and Malabar, ‘a safe, 
free, and independent trade, such as was 
carried on by the late French East India 
Company, whether it be carried on by 
them as individuals, or as @ company. 

Art. 14. Pondicherry, as well as Kari- 
cal, shall likewise be restored and guaran- 
tied to France; and bis Britannic Ma- 
jesty shall procure to serve as a depen- 
dency round Pondicherry, the two districts 
of Valanour and Bahour; and as a depen- 
dency round Karical, the four contiguous 
magans. , - 

Art. 15. France shall again enter into 
possession of Mahé, and of the comptoir 
at Surat; and the French shall carry on 
commerce in this part of India, conforma- 
bly to the principles laid down in the 13th 
reaty. 

Art. 16. In case France has allies m 
India, they shall be invited, as well as 
those of Great Britain, to accede to the 
present pacification ; and for that purpose, 
aterm of four months, to be computed 
from the day on which the proposal shalli 
be made to them, shall be allowed thean 
to make their decision; and in case of re- 
fugal on their part, their Britannic and 
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them any assistance, directly or indirectly, 

- against the British or French possessions, 
er against the ancient poseessions of their 
respective allies ; and their said Majesties 
shall offer them their good offees towards 
a mutual accommodation. 

Art. 17. The King of Great Britain, 
desirous of giving his most Christian Ma- 
jesty a sincere proof of reconciliation and 
rire and of contributing to the soli- 
dity of the peace which is on the point of 
being re-established, will consent to the 
abrogation and suppression of all the Ar- 
ticles relative to Dunkirk, from the Treaty 
of peace concluded at Utrecht in 1713, 
inclusively, to this time. 

Art. 18. By the definitive Treaty, all 
those which have existed till now between 
the two high contracting parties, and 
which shall not have been derogated from, 
either by the said Treaty, or by the pre- 
sent preliminary Treaty, shall be renewed 
and confirmed ; and the two courts shall 
name commissioners to enquire into the 
state of commerce between the two na- 
tions, in orderto agree upon new arrange- 
ments of trade, on the footing of recipro- 
city and mutual convenience. The said 
two courts shall together amicably fix a 
competent term for the duration of that 
business. 

Art. 19. All the countries and territo- 
ries which may have been or which may 
be conquered, in any part of the world 
whatsoever, by the arms of his Britannic 
Majesty, or by those of his most Christian 
Majesty, and which are not included in 
the present Articles, shall be restored 
without difficulty, and without requiring 
compensation. 
| Art. 20. As it is necessary to assign a 
fixed epoch for the restitutions and the 
evacuations to be made by each of the 
high contracting parties, it is agreed, that 
the King of Great Britain shall cause to 

be evacuated the islands of St. Pierre and 
Miquelon, three months after the ratifica- 
tion of the definitive Treaty, or sooner if 
it c'n be done; St. Lucia, in the West 
Indies, and Gorée in Atrica, three months 
afterthe ratification of the definitive Treaty, 
er sooner if it can be done. The King of 
Great Britain shall, in like manner, at the 
end of three months after the ratification 
of the definitive Treatv, or sooner if it can 
be done, enter again into possession of the 
tslands of Grenada, the Grenadines, St. 
Vincent, Dominica, St. Christopher’s, Ne- 
vis, and Montserrat. France shall be put 
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whick are restored to her in the East 
Indies, and of the territortes which are 
procured for her, to serve as dependencies 
round Pondicherry, and round Karical, six 
months after the ratification of the defini. 
tive Treaty, or sooner if it can be done. 
France shall, at the end of the same term 
of six months, restore the towns and ter- 
ritories which her arms may have taken 
from the English, or their allies, in the 
East Indies. In consequence whereof, the 
necessary orders shall be sent by each of 
the high contracting parties, with recipro- 
cal passports for the ships which shall 
carry thent, immediately after the ratifica- 
tion of the definitive Treaty. 

Art.21. The prisoners made respective- 
ly by the arms of his Britannic Majesty, 
and his most Christian Majesty, by land 
and by sea, shall be restored reciprocall 
and bond fide, immediately after the ratte 
fication of the definitive Treaty, without 
ransom, and on paying the debts they may 
have contracted during their captivity 3 
and each crown shall respectively reime 
burse the sums which shall have been ad- 
vanced for the subsistence and maintenance 
of their prisoners, by the sovereign of the 
country where they shall have been des 
tained, according to the reccipts and at- 
tested accounts, and other authentic titles, 
which shall be produced on each side. 

Art. 22. In order to prevent all causes 
of complaint and dispute which may arise 
on account of prizes which may be made 
at sea after the signing of these prelimie 
nary Articles, it is reciprocally agreed, 
that the vessels and effects which may be 
taken in the Channel, and in the North 
Seas, after the space of 12 days to be 
computed from the ratification of the pre- 
sent preliminary Articles, shall be restored 
on each side. That the term shall be one 
month, from the Channel, and the North 
Seas, as far as the Canary Islands, inclu 
sively, whether in the ocean or in the 
Mediterranean. Two months, from the 
said Canary Islands, as far as the equinoc- 
tial Jine, or equator. And lastly, five 
months in all other parts of the world, with- 
out any exception, or any other more par- 
ticular description of time and place. 

Art. 23. The ratifications of the present 
preliminary Articles shall be sapedited in 
good and due form, and exchanged in the 
space of one month, er sooner if it can be 
done, to be computed from the day of the 
signature of the present Articles. ; 

In witness whereof, we the under-writ- 
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ten ministers plenipotentiary of his Britan- 
nic Majesty, and of his most Christian 
Majesty, by virtue of our respective full 
powers, have signed the present prelimi- 
nary Articles, and have caused the seal of 
our arms to be put thereto.— Done at 


~ Versailles, the 20th of January, 1783. 


- 


ALLEYNE Fitz-HEersBert. (L. S. 
GRAVIER DE VERGENNES.:-(L. S. 


Translation of the Preliminary Articles 
of Peace, between his Britannic Ma- 
jesty and the most Catholic King, 
signed at Versailles, Jan. 20, 1783. 


In the name of the most Holy Trinity. 
The King of Great Britain and the King 
of Spain, equally animated with a desire 
of putting an end to the calamities of a 
destructive war, and of re-establishing 
union and good understanding between 
them, as necessary for the good of man- 
kind in general, as for that of their respec- 
tive kingdoms, states, and subjects, have 
named for this purpose, viz. on the part of 
his Majesty the King of Great Britain, 
Mr. Alleyne Fitz-Herbert, minister pleni- 
potentiary of his said Majesty ; and on the 
oa of his majesty the king of Spain, Don 

eter Paul Abarea de Bolea Ximines 
d’Urnea, &c. count of Aranda and Castel 
Florido, marquis of Torres, of Villanan 
and Rupit, viscount of Rueda and Yoch, 
baron of the baronies of Gavin Sietano, 
Clamosa, Eripol, Trazmoz, La Mata de 
Castil-Viego, Antillon, La Almolda, Cor- 
tés, Jorva, St. Genis, Robovillet, Oreau, 
and St. Colome de Farnés, lord of the 
tenance and honour of Alcalatén, the 
valley of Rodellar, the castles and towns 
of Maella, Mesones, Tiurana de Villa- 
geal Taradell and Viladran, &c. rico- 

ombre in Aragon by birth, grandee of 
Spain of the first class, knight of the order 
of the Golden Fleece, and of that of the 
Holy Ghost, gentleman of the king's bed- 
chamber in employment, captain general 
of his armies, and his ambassador to his 
most Christian Majesty ; who, after having 
duly communicated to each other their 
full pone in good form, have agreed on 
the following preliminary Articles: 

Art. 1. As soon as the preliminaries 
shall be signed and ratified, sincere friend- 
ship shall be re-established between his 
Britannic Majesty and his Catholic Ma- 
jesty, their kingdoms, states, and subjects, 
by sea and by land, in all parts of the 
world. Orders shall be sent to the armies 
and squadrons, as well as to the subjects 
ef the two powers, to stop all hostilities, 
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and to live in the most perfect uhion, for- 
getting what has passed, of which their 
sovereigns give them the order and ex- 
ample. And for the execution of this 
Article, sea passes shall be given on each 
side for the ships which shall be dispatched 
to carry the news of it to the possessions 
of the said powers. 

Art. 2. His Catholic Majesty shall keep 
the island of Minorca. 

Art. 3. His Britannic Majesty shall cede 
to his Catholic Majesty East Florida, and 
his Catholic Majesty shall keep West Flo- 
rida, provided that the term of 18 months, 
to be computed from the time of the rati- 
fication of the definitive Treaty, shall be 
granted to the subjects of his Britannic 
Majesty, who are settled as well in the 
island of Minorca as in the two Fioridas, 
to sell their estates, recover their debts, 
and to transport their effects, as well as 
their persons, without being restrained on 
account of their religion, or under any 
other pretence whatsoever, except that of 
debts and criminal prosecutions. And his 
Britannic Majesty shall have power to 
cause all the effects that may belong to 
him in East Florida, whether artillery or 
others, to be carried away. 

ART. 4. His Catholic Majesty shall not 
for the future suffer the subjects of his 
Britannic Majesty, or their workmen, to 
be disturbed or molested, under any pre- 
tence whatsoever, in their occupation of 
cutting, loading, and carrying away log- 
wood, in a district of which the boundaries 
shall be fixed; and for this purpose they 
may build without hindrance, and occupy 
without interruption, the houses and ma- 
gazines necessary for them, for their fa- 
milics, and for their effects, in a place to 
be agreed upon either in the definitive 
Treaty, or within six months after the ex- 
change of the ratifications; and his said 
Catholic Majesty assures to them by this 
Article, the entire enjoyment of what is 
above stipulated, provided that these sti- 
pulations shall not be considered.as dero- 
gatory.in any respect from the rights of 
his sovereignty. ' 

Art. 5. His Catholic Majesty shall re- 
store to Great Britain the islands of Pro- 
vidence and the Bahamas, without excep 
tion, in the same condition in which they 
were when they were conquered by the 
arms of the king of Spain. 

Art. 6. All the countries and territories 
which may have been or may be conquer— 
ed, in any part of the world whatsoever, 
by the arms of his Britannic Majesty, or 
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by those of his Catholic Majesty, and 
which are not included in the present Ar- 
ticles, shall be restored, without difficulty, 
and without requiring compensations. 

Art. 7. By the definitive Treaty, - all 
those which have existed till now between 
the two high contracting parties, and 
which shall not be derogated from either 
by the said Treaty, or by the present pre- 
liminary Treaty, shall be renewed and 
confirmed ; and the two courts shall name 
commisssioners to enquire into the state 
of commerce between the two natians, in 
order to oy ar upon new arrangements of 
trade on the footing of reciprocity and 
mutnal convenience; and the two said 
courts shall together amicably fix a com- 
petent term for the duration of that bu- 
siness. | 

Art. 8. As it is necessary to assign a 
fixed epoch for the restitutions and eva- 
cuations to be made by each of the high 
contracting parties, it is agreed, that the 
King of Great Britain shall cause East 
Florida to be evacuated three months after 
the ratification of the definitive Treaty, or 
sooner if it can be done. The King of 
Great Britain shall Jikewise enter again 
into possession of the Bahama Islands 
without exception, in the space of three 
months after the ratification of the de- 
finitive Treaty. In consequence whereof, 
the necessary orders shall be sent by each 
of the high contracting parties, with re- 
ciprocal orts for the ships which 
shall carry. them, immediately after the 
ratification of the definitive Treaty. 

Art. 9. The prisoners made respectively 
by the arms of his Britannic Majesty and 
his Catholic Majesty, by sea and bv land, 
shall, immediately after the ratification of 
the definitive Treaty, be reciprocally. and 
bond fide restored without ransom, and on 
paying the debts they may have contract- 
ed during their captivity ; and each crown 
shall respectively reimburse the sums 
which shall have been advanced for the 
subsistence and maintenance of their pri- 
soners by the sovereign of the country 


where they shall have been detained, ac- | 


cording to the receipts and attested ac- 
counts, and other authentic titles, which 
shal] be produced on each side. . 

Art. 10. In order to prevent all causes 
of complaint and disputes which may 
arise on account of prizes which may be 
made at sea after the signing of these pre- 
liminary Articles, it is reciprocally agreed, 
that the ships and effects which may be 
taken in the channel, or in the 
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Seas, after the space of twelve days, to be 


computed from the ratification of the pre- 
sent preliminary Articles, shall be re- 
stored on each side. That the term shall 
be ene month from the Channel and the 
North Seas, as far as the Canary Islands, 
inclusively, whether in the ocean or in the 
Mediterranean; two months from the 
said Canary Islands, as far as the equi- 
noctial line, or equator; and lastly, five 
months in all other parts of the world, 
without exception, or other more parti- 
cular description of time and place. 

Art. 11. The ratifications of the pre- 
sent preliminary Articles shall be expe- 
dited in good and due form, and exchan 
in the space of one month, or sooner if it 


-can be done, to be computed from the 


day of the signature of the present Ar- 
ticles. e. : 

In witness whereof, we the underwritten 
ministers plenipotentiary of his Britannic 
Majesty and of his Catholic Majesty, by 
virtue of our respective powers, have 
agreed upon and signed these preliminary 
Articles, and have caused the seal of our 
arms to be put thereto. . oO 

Done at Versailles, the 20th day of 
January 1783. = ae | 

| 7 ALLEYNE Fitz-HERBERT. . 
Le Comte D’ARANDA. 


Copy of ProvisionaAL ARTICLES 
signed at Paris, November 30th 
1782, by the Commissioner of his 
Britannic Majesty, and the Com- 
missioners of the United States of 
America. _ 


Articles agreed upon, by and between 
Richard Oswald, A the Commis- 
sioner of his Britannic Majesty, for 
treating of peace with. the Commis- 
sioners of the United States of Ame- ~ 
rica, in behalf of his said Majesty, on. 
the one part; and John Adams, Ben- 
jamin Franklin, John Jay, and Henry 
Laurens, four of the Commissioners of 
the said States for treating. of peace 
with the Commissioner of his said Ma- 
jesty, on their behalf, on the other part; 
to be inserted in, and to constitote, the 
Treaty of Peace, proposed to be con- 
cluded between the crown. of Great 


. Britain and the said United States; 


but which Treaty is not to be con- 
cluded until terms of a Peace shall be 
agreed upon between Great Britain and 
France, and -his Britannic Majesty shall 
‘be ready to conclude such Treaty ac- 
cordingly. 
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‘Whereas reciprocal advantages and mu- 
tual convenience are found by experience 
to form the only ly ean oundation of 
peace and friendship between states ; it is 
agreed to form the Articles of the pro- 
posed Treaty on such principles of liberal 
equity and reciprocity, as that partial ad- 
_ vantages (those seeds of discord) being ex- 
cluded, such a beneficial and satisfactory 
intercourse between the two countries may 
be established, as to promise and secure to 
both perpetual peace and harmony. 

Art. 1. His Britannic Majesty acknow- 
Jedges the said United States, viz. New 
H ire, Masaachusetse Bay, 
islaed, and Previdence Plaatations, Con- 
mactiont, New York, New Jersey, Pen- 
aylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, and 

ia, to be free, sovereign and imde- 
pendent states; thet he treats with them 
es such; and for himeelf, his heirs, and 
Gomeument, reps, and’ ctrioril 

rament, propriety, stori 

rights af the same, ond every pert there- 
of: and that all disputes which might 
arise in future, on the subject of the 
boundaries of the said United States, may 
be prevented, ét is hereby agreed and de- 
clared, that the following are and shall be 
their boundaries; viz. 

Art. 2. From the north-west angle of 
Nova Scotia, viz. that angle which is 
formed by a line drawn due north from 
the source of St. Croix river to the high- 
lands, along the said highlands which di- 
vide those rivers that empty themselves 
4nte the civer St. Lawrence, frem those 
whiok fall into the Atlantic oceam, to the 
perth westernmost head of Connecticut 
viver; thence down along the middie of 
that rwer, to the 45th of aerth 
datitude ; from thence, by a line due west 
on said ee untal it strikes the river 
irequois or Cataraguy ; thence along the 
aniddle of said cae into lake Ontario, 
through the middle of said lake, until it 
etrikes the communication by water be- 
tween that lake and lake Erie; thence 
aieg ra middle ef said communication, 
gnto jake Erie, through the middle of said 
dake, until it arrives at the water ceaamu- 
wication between that lake and lake Huron; 
thence along the middle of said water 
gommunication into the lake Huron; 
thence through the middle of said lake, 
to the water communication between that 
dake and lake Superior; thence through 


Jake Superior, northward of the isles Royal 
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degree 
Rhede | middie of the riser A 
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oondl ipeoux, to the Long lake; thener 
through the sniddie ef seid Long iske, and 


the water cemmupication between « and 
the Lake of the Woeds, to the ssid Leake af 
the Woeds ; thence through the said lake, 
te the most north western point 
and frem thence, on a due west course, to 
the river Missiesippi ;. thence, by a lise to 
be drawn aleng the middie of the said 
river Mississippi, until % shall wtersect 
the nerthemmost part of the Siet degree 
of north latitude ;-seuth, by a line to be 
drawn. due east fron the determination af 
the line jast mentioned, in the latitude of 
$i s morth of the equator, te the 
or Cata- 
heuche ; thence along the middie thereof, 
4o ite junction with the Flat river ; thence 
straight to the head of St. Mary’s river, end 
thence dowa the middle of St. 
Mary’s river te the Atlantic ocean ;— 
east, by a line to be drawn aleng the 
middie of the river Se. Croix, from its 
mouth in the bay of Fundy to its source, 
and frem its source dir north, to the 
aforesaid hi which divide the zivers 
thet fail iato the Atlantic aceas from these 
which fal! iato the river St. Lawaence, 
comprehending ofl islands within tweaty 
leagues of part of the sheses of the 
United States, and fying between does to 
be drawn due east frem the psists where 
the aforesaid boundaries between Nova 
Scotia on the one part, and East Florida 
on the ather, shall vespectively touch the 
bay of Fundy, and the Atlantic ocean ; 
excepting such islands as new are, or 
heretofore have been, within the limite of 
the said prevince of Nova Scetia. . 
Art. 3. it ss agreed, That the people 
of the United States shall centinue to en- 
joy, usmolested, the right to take Sieh, of 
every kind, on the grand bank, 2nd on ell 
the ether banks of Newfoundland ; also in 
the of St. Lawrence, and at all other 
places in the sea, where the inhabitants of 
both countries used at any time heretofore 
te fish ; and aleo, that the tnhebitants ef 
the United States shall have liberty to 
take fish, of every kind, on such part ef 
the ceast of Newfoundland as Sritich 
fishermen shall use (but aot to dry or 
cure the same on that island) ; and also 
on the coaste, bays, and ereeke, ef all 
other of bis Britannic Majesty's dommions 
ia America ; and thatthe Americaa fishes- 
men shall have liberty te dry and couse 
fish in any of the unsettled ‘bays, harbours, 
and creeks, of Nova Scotia, Magdalen 
islands, and Labrador, so long as she same 
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without 4 previcue for that par- 
pose with the pe nk exonpantiat asad ge 
possessoss ef the greund. 


ane Pr icagis na ie beer eonfis- 
img to real British subj 

and tise of. the estates, rights, and pro~ 

pertics, of persons sesident in districts in 


the possession of hie Majesty’s arms, and | 
sate | all fortifications the American artillery thas 
| may be therein; aed shall ales order and 


who have wot borne arias againet the 
United States; and that persons of any 
ethes desesiption shall meg po posal 
to ge to or any of the 
«thirteen Uiseen Bester aid tHevein to 
vemer twebve montis wamolested in. theie 
resrtipnh pri to obtain the gies of 

ew estates, rights, and psoper- 
es, 20 may heave <a pg onl ng and 
that Congress shall also earnestly recomt- 
mend te the several states, a reconsidera- 
tion amd revision of all acts er laws re- 


sally prevail ; asd that C 
eatacstly recommend to the several states, 


that ali persons whe have ay imterest in 
confiscated lands, citker by debts, muar- 
ses aay caf clcrers hela reveal 
th no lawful i oaent in the prose- 
cution of their just riphos 
Art. & ‘Fhet there shalt be no future 
cesGacations made, ner any prosecutsons 
for or by veasow of the pavt which he ev 
paar fo mas Aierapd magne eed sega 
that ne person shail on: that sersunt 
euffes any fature lees or damage, either 


a” 


Pad 
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nfinement on 


such charges, at the time of tha ratifica- 


ent, | ticn. of the Treaty im America, shall bw 
imnmeodiately 


sot at , aad the preses 
nod oe lake 
Art. 7. There shelb he gf etadarad 058 


|petual peace between his Britannic 


and the said States, ‘and between the 


subjects of the one ahd the oitizene. of the 
| other; wherefore, ai hostilities, both by 


se and land, shell then mmmediately cense:3 


psisoners on bothy sides shall. be set at 


‘ldwerty, and Res Britannic Mbojesty shail, 


with. all. copvement speed, and withows 


gine, | causing any destruction, or carrying away 
}any negroes, or other property of the 
| American inhabitants, withdraw ali his 
' armies aod fleets, from the said 
. United pon 4 n 


and frenr every port, place; 


and hersour withia the same, leaving i 


case alb archives, records, deeds, and pw 
pers, belonging te any of the said states, _ 


or their citizens, winch, iv the course of 


the war, may have falien into! the hands. of 
his officers, to be forthwith sestored and 
delivered te the proper states and: persone 


to whom they belong. 


Art. 8 The navigation of the Missie» 
stppi, from its seurce to the ocem, shall 


| fev ever remain fres and o to the sub- 


jects of Great Britain, and the citizens of 
the United Staten. 

Art. 9. ln case i. sheuld so happen, 
belonging: to 
Great m, er to the United States, 
should be eonquered by the.arme of either, 


from. the other, before the arrival of these 


Articles in America, it ix a thet the 
same shall be restered without diffculty, 
sad without requiring any compensation. 
Dorie at Paris, the 30th day of Novem 
Ber, m the year 57872. 


Ricwarp OswaLp, (L.S.) 
JouN ADAMS, L.. S. 
B FRavxnir, L.:3. ): 
Jonw Jay, L. S.¥ 
Henry Laorens, L. ): 
Witness, 
Canes WaHitTrroorD, 
weil Bee the British Comnnission. 
. T. FRANKLIN, : 


Secretary te the Americana Commissi 


Debate in the Comnesns on @ Motion for 
Printing the Prelenanary Articles 


Pease.} When the papers had been rea 
Mr. Towmhens Hall that they might 


+ 
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lie upon the table for the inspection of 
the members, which was agreed to. - 
- Lord Newhaven said, that as the public 
were so deeply interested in the Articles 
that had been read, it was but just that 
they should be fully apprieed of their con- 
tents. He therefore moved, that .the Arti- 
cles be printed. : e 8 
- Mr. Secretary Townshend said, that a 
motion of this nature was unusual ;. nay it 
was without precedent: there was a deli- 
cacy in foreign courts in matters of treaties, 
which was not felt in our government: 
however, parliament in deference to this 
delicacy, had always refrained from print- 
ing treaties, especially those which were 
preliminary only. 

Commodore Johnstone was by no means 
satisfied with the reasons alledged for not 
printing the articles: they were of the 

t importance to the public; the minis- 
ters had presumed to give away America ; 
and were not the public to be made fully 
acquainted with the grounds of so great a 
transaction ? The right hon. member had 
mentioned the delicacy of foreign courts ; 
but he was afraid that the delicacy of mi- 
nisters was much more deeply concerned, 
and that they were not without their rea- 
sons for wishing to keep from the public 
eye so singular a treaty. The right hon. 
member said, the printing of treaties was 
unprecedented: to this he would reply, 
that the giving away of so great a part of 
an empire as America was without a pre- 


EN  —  , 


cedent in the annals of the world. It was 
ridiculous to talk of forms in the present 
case ; every member of parliament had a 
right to send for a copy of the Articles, 
-and afterwards to print them: would it 
not be much better that they should be 
printed by order of the House. 

Mr. Chancellor tt was surprised that 
the hon. member should suppose that mi- 
nisters had any desire, or any reason for de- 
siring, that the Articles should be kept back 
from the knowledge of the people. It was 
their wish that they should be weighed, di- 
gested, canvassed as much as possible ; and 
to the merit only of the Articles they trusted 
for the support of parliament. The charac- 
ters of ministers were such as should shield 
them from any imputation of having done 
any thing in the framing of the Articles, 
that they would be afraid to submit to the 
eye of the public. He had consulted the 
Journals, and was not able to find, that in 
any instance the House had ordered the 
preliminary articles of a treaty to be 
printed ; and as the House on former oc- 
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casions had refrained from doing any such 
thing, he thought it would be proper. to 
adopt the same line of conduct on the pre- 
sent occasion. 

- Mr. Fox could not avoid making a few 
observations on what had been said by the 
right hon. member who had just sat down. 
The right hon. member had been pleased to 
take offence at what had been said by an- 
other member near him ; now, though it 
was well known, that theright hon. member 
did not differ more from the hon. member 
in politics than he (Mr. Fox) did; yet, on 
this occasion, he must contend, that the 
hon. member, who had all along, for years 
past, expressed his sentiments hostile to 


.the idea of American independence, was 


not at all to blame for expressing his indig- 
nation at an Article, which secured that 
very independence; and though he him- 
self (Mr. Fox) felt no indignation what- 
ever against that Article, yet he must in- 
sist, that it was not unbecoming in the 
hon. member to express on such an occa- 
sion, the indignation that he felt: liberty 
of speech was the privilege of a member 
of that House ; ad if he was to be repre- 
sented as having said or done something 
improper, merely for having exercised 
this right, he might just as well not have 
the privilege at all. 

r. Chancellor Pitt said, he had not 
taken any offence at what the hon. member 
had said against the peace; he was hurt 
only at the suggestion of the hon. member 
that ministers were unwilling to publish 
the Articles, because there was something 
in them that they wished to keep from 
the knowledge of the public. 

Mr. Fox continued: he observed, that 
many things were unusual in former pe- 
riods, which were tow greatly in use; 
such as printing the estimates of the army 
extraordinaries, which had never been’ 
printed, till within the four last years: 
why not treaties of peace be also printed 2 
Every gentleman knew, that the Articles 
would, even without the authority of the 
House, find their way into the newspa- 

ers, or some pamphiet; and there would 

e this difference between such a publica- 
tion, and that which should be made by 
order of the House, that the former would 
contain many inaccuracies; the latter 
none: would gentlemen, therefore, rather 
have a mutilated publication of so im- 
portant a matter, than an accurate one ? 
He must differ, however, from the hon. 


member, when he said a member had a 
right to send for a copy, and afterwards 
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‘cause it to be printed; the fact was, that 
every member had a right to send for a 
copy of any paper that had been laid be- 
fore the House ; but it would be a high 
breach of privilege in any member to 
cause it to be printed without the leave of 
the House. e right hon. member had 
got a habit of appealing to the characters 
of his colleagues in office, in order to 
make the House entertain a favourable 
opinion of their conduct on the present 
occasion; such an appeal, he believed, 
would be of little service to the right hon. 
geutleman ; for it was well known that 
two of his Majesty’s ministers, of high 
rank and character, disapproved of the 
peace ; and therefore he must go go far as 
to say, that the present Articles came to 
the 
ances. 

Mr. Secretary Tuwnshend wished lord 
Newhaven would withdraw his motion; 
though he certainly did not mean to di- 
vide the House with him; because he 
wished for unanimity, as far at least as it 
was possible, in any question that related 
to the peace. ; 

Lord Newhaven said, that he did not 
make the motion, till he had maturely 
weighed it in his own mind; and having 
made it with deliberation, he would not 
hastily withdraw it. 

Mr. Alderman Wilkes said, he believed 
he could cut the matter short, by inform- 
‘ing them, that copies of the Articles had 
been also laid before the Lords, and that 
their Lesher had already ordered them 
to be printed. 

This raised a great laugh; the ministers 
gave up the point; and the question was 
carried without a division. | 


Complaint made by the Speaker of a 
forged Letter, in his Nowe bee AN 
lished in several Newspapers.], Jan. 28. 
The Speaker then informed the House of 
a breach of their privileges, which he con- 
ceived it to be his duty to communicate 
tothem. He said, that he had received 
a Letter from a new correspondent, Mr. 
Wiliam Woodfall, printer of a morning 

r, m which he alluded to a Letter 
which he said he had received from the 
Speaker, but which the Speaker declared 
he had never written: this Letter from 
Mr. Woodfall appeared to him inexplica- 
ble, till on coming down to the House, 
two morning papers had been nut into 
his hand, in each of which he found a 
Letter with his name at the bottom, and 


ouse under very suspicious appear-' 
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purporting to have been written by him; 
ut he assured the House it was a for- 


ery. | 
: The following are copies of the forged 
Letter, and of that which Mr. Woodtall 
sent to the Speaker in consequence of it. 
And here it is necessary to observe, that 
the person who thus made use of the 
Speaker’s name sent a copy of the Letter 
to most of the morning prints; some 
of the printers thinking the Letter really 
came from the Speaker, readily inserted 
it in their publications, and obeyed the 
supposed orders of the Speaker; Mr. 
Woodfall, among the rest, presumed the 
Letter was genuine, and in consequence of 
this idea, wrote the Letter, of which we 
give a copy under that of the forged one: 


“It is the Speaker's desire, that the 
printer of this paper do not publish in his 
paper of to-morrow, any of the Prelimi- 
nary Articles of Peace, until the same have 


| been ccgulany printed, agreeable to the 


vote of the House this day. A copy shall 
be sent in proper time. 
“¢ Jan. 27, 1783. C. W. CoRNWALL.” 


‘¢ Mr. Woodfall (printer of the Morn- 
ing Chronicle) presents his most respecte 
ful compliments to the Speaker, and begs 
leave to return. him many thanks for the 
obliging note he did him the honour to 
send him yesterday evening. Before the 


tsar received it, he had intimated to 


is friend Mr. Strahan, his intention of 
adopting the line of conduct recommended 
in it, from a sense that a partial publica- 
tion of the preliminaries an peace between 
France, Spain, and Great Britain, and of 
the Provisional Treaty with America, could 
not but be imperfect, and might do mis- 
chief, by misleading the public with re- 
gard to a matter of the highest impor- 
tance, and respecting which they ought 
to have the most clear, correct, and au- . 
thentic information. ) 

‘© W. Woodfall begs leave farther to 
assure Mr. Speaker, that if on any future 
occasion he should wish to caution the 
printers against taking particular notice 
of any thing that might have passed in 
the House, if he will be so good as to 
suggest it to him, through Mr. Clement- 
son, Mr. Dunn, Mr. Mann, or any other 
of his officers, he will immediately con- 
vey it tothe other newspaper printers. He 
need scarcely add, that he will himself 
strictly adhere to the advice imported in 
any such hint, being anxious so to con- 
duct his paper, as to steer clear of of- 
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fence to public bodies aad private indivi- | the House: if aty joke was iatended, the 


duals; and being also perfectly conscious, 
that he can receive no hint from Mr. 
Speaker, which will not be deserving of 
his most grateful acknowledgments. 
«© Dorset-Street, Salisbury-Sgeare, 
Jan. 28, 1783.” 


The Speaker baving stated these facts 
to the House, submitted to the House, 
thas he trusted it was unnecessary for hima 
to assure the House, that he was an en- 
tire stranger to such a communication ; 
yet, that he had thought proper to men- 
tion the matter to the House, as he con- 
ceived the making so unwarranted a use of 
bis name (whether inadvertently of other- 
wise) was an maignity to this House. 

Then two newspapers containing the 

said paragraph, viz. the Gazetteer, and 
the Morning Post, both published this 
day, and likewise the letter from W, 
Woodfall above-mentioned, were delivered 
in at the table. And the said Paragraphs 
and Letter being read ; 
Mr. Secretary Townshend observed, 
that though he would not have noticed 
any thing of the like nature kad it related 
to himself, he nevertheless thougla#t that 
such a freedom taken with the Speaker 
ought not to be passed over unnoticed. 
He supposed that in the present instance 
the object of the forged Letter was to raise 
ea laugh. He would not say that it was 
for quite so innocent a purpose that a 
third Letter from himself to the lerd mayor 
of London, had been handed about; and 
the fraud was se well concealed, that 
every one could in an instant pronouace 
it to be his; so that he might say 
with the poet, “ Every coxcomb knows 
me by my stile.” In order therefore to 
shew that the chair was not to be trifled 
with, he would move, ** That the said 
newspapers, and the Letter written by W. 
Woodfall, and sent to Mr. a peat be 
referred te the consideration of a commit- 
tee: and that they do examme into the 
authors and publishers of the said Letter, 
purporting to be written by Mr. Speaker ; 
and do report the same, with their epinion 
thereupon, to the House.” 

Mr. Alderman Townshend wished that 
so trifling a matter should not be taken up 
so seriously : he was of epinion that the 
whole was a forgery, as well the Letter 
signed with Mr. Speaker’s name, as that 
which bore the name of Mr. Woodfall. 

Mr. Chaneellor Pitt treated the matter 
as. too trifling to call for the attention af 


eo Piece already aneveret and he be- 
leved there wae no danger of & repeti- 
tion, as the wrxer would fiad ste 
more on their guard ia future: he there- 
fore advised his right bon. friend to with- 
draw his motion. 

Mr. Dundas wished the Letter mazht be 
referred to a committee; for though he 
had not the least intention of ing 
the psinters, who, no doubt, had beea 
taken in on this eccasion, still he wished, 
if possible, to come at the writer of the 
Letter, who had dared to make use of the 
Speaker's name, and hint certainly he 
would nove te have punished. 

Mr. Byng said, thet m all prebability ic 
would be impestible to find eut the writer, 
who, it might be presumed, bad taken 
every precaution to prevent a discovery 
of his persen, wher he resoWed te take a 
step that amounted to a beeach of the 
privilege of that House ; and therefose he 
wished the motios might be withdrawn. 

Mr. F. Montague seid, the transaction 
was really below the attention of the 
House, and joined in wish with the last 

aker. 

The Speaker havin aiated the 
House, har he was sctly satished with 
having stated the matter to the House, 
which he thought it his duty todo; the 
motion was withdeawn. | 


Bul for entmg the recesoimg 
Stolen Gooas.]. Feb. 12. Mr. Sere 
tary J'uwnshend said, that ia te 
of a notice given by him before the re- 
cess, of an intention te make seme regu- 
lations for the imprevement of the pokee 
of the metropolis and its environs, be 
was now going to move for leave to bring 
in two Bite, to carry that intention nto 
effect. When he first turned his thoughts 
to the subject, he had it in eget ys 
to enact a land-press,. not s0 from 
any expectation of getting many mem for 
the army, but merely for the puspese of 
preventing a number of idle young men 
from meeting at night is c-aousea, 
who, without any visible means of Eveli- 
hood, assembied rather for the purpese ef 
meditating mischief, than ianocently. se- 
lacing themselves ; but the peace having 
intervened, he had: altered hie mind, be- 
cause he knew that @ press-ect m peace 
time would spread an alarm. Instead, 
therefose, of a press-act, he tee goed 
pose that all those persons who shoul be 
found carrying acme at night, without 


give @ goed account of 
r in whose poaseasion should 
be found moplements for house-breaking, 
&c. should, though: without having actu- 

perpetrated any criminal act, be sreat- 
ed as vagrants, and sofier six reonths im- 
at: accerding to the law, as it 
now stood, the most notorious felon in the 
z returning to mix @ith the pub- 
tic, after the expiration of a sentence of 

rtation, er confinement in the 


te 
o 


hulks, might have in his ion ev 
lemest 2 for laundering. be 
; oti be out of the 


aupjects 
seach ef justice, till he should have scta- 
all : crime with them. 
to 


the receiver was as bad as the 
if subject was maaturely studied, it 
weeld be found thet the receiver was in- 
finitely worse, and infinitely more perni- 
cious to the public: in preof of ob- 
servation, he adduced the case of the un- 
fertunate young girl, who was lately exe- 
cated for the robbery in her mistress’s 
house at Tottenham. He would propose 
therefore the repeal of the 10th ef George 
§, relative to the receivers of stolen goods, 
and enact the penalty of death on all 
those who sheuld in future be convicted 
af ceceiving stalen goods, knowing them 
to be euch, which had come into the 
hands of the thief, by burglary or high. 
wey robbery, and in these two cases only. 
Having said thus much, he moved for 
leave to bring in two separate Bills, for 
carrying the two propositions into law. 
Leave was given without any debate. 


Debate on Mr. Sheridan’s Motion re- 
specting Irincomalé.|] Feb. 14. Mr. 
Sheridan said, that as he was so soon to be 
ealled upoa to give his vote in approba- 
tion or disapprobation of the peace, it was 
his duty to seek fer such information as 
should enable him to form a just and safe 
judgment on so important a subject. The 
rs hele Secretary had state€ to the 

use, that Holland had acceded to the 

of a cessation of hostilities; but 

had said nothing relative to the state in 
which the treaty between that republic and 
this ceuntry at present stood; and yet it 
was, in his opinion, necessary that it 
should be known, before gentlemen could 
form a just and safe judgment on one of 
the Articles of the treaty with France: the 
Article te which be alladed was the 16th, 
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wherein it is-stated, a that Hf either of the | 
Comtrecting parties has any allies in Indi 
they shall be invited ‘o anbele to ine 
peace, and four months shall be given to 
them to consider of it, from the time that 
they shall have received such invitation ; 
after which pleas of four months, it shall - 
not be Jawful for either of the contracting 
parties,” (England and France) * to give 
these allies any assistance.” Now, as it 
was not stated in the Article when these 
allies were to be invited to accede to the 
peace, tt was in the power of France to 
with-hold the invitation on her part as lon 
as she pleaeed, and during that time, ind 
for four months after she should have given 
the invitation, she would find herself a¢ 
liberty to assist her allies against us; and 
therefore might assist the Dutch in re» 
covering their settlements, now in our 
possession, or Hyder Ally in over-running 
the Carnatic. In such a case, he thought 
it would be the duty of the House imme. 
diately to address crown, not to part 
with Trincomalé, until such time as peace 
should be ratified with Holland. This was 
a reason that made him wish to know in 
what state of progress the treaty between 
us and that republic was at present; and 
therefore he would desire to informed 
if Trincomalé, or any other late Dutch 
settlements, were to be restored to Hol. 
land. If he should find, that they were, 
then he certainly would move to address 
the crown that Trincomalé, &c. should 
not be restored until the treaty with Hol- 
land should be concluded, and peace re- 
stored to the Carnatic.—-Ministers not 
giving any answer, he moved that suck 
parts of the treaty at present pending be- 
tween Great Britain and Holland, as re- 
lated to cessions to be made by the former 
to the latter, be laid before the House. 

Mr. Fox seconded the motion. 

Mr. Dundas recommended ministers to 
make a stand against questions and mo- 
tions of thie nature; for if they were to 
answer the one and pass the other in the 
middle of a negociation, it would be im- 
possible that they should be able to con- 
clude it with advantage to the country, or 
honeur to themselves. He wondered how 
any member could ask such a question: 
if ministers should say that Trincomalé 
probably would be given up, from that 
moment Trincomalé was gone; for the 
Dutch finding that ministers would not 
remain inflexible in refusing to restore 
that settlement, then no doubt they would 
insist on the restoration of it. 
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Governor Johnstone was of opinion, that 
the difficulty or doubt started by the hon. 
member, arising out of the 16th Article of 
the treaty with France, was far from being 
ideal, and the matter, in his opinion, de- 
served a very serious consideration. 

Mr. Chancellor Pitt rose with great 
warmth, and inveighed with great vehe- 
mence against the motion: he said, he be- 

_ Jieved, that there were not two men in the 
House, who could approve of such a mo- 
tion, except the hon. nfember who made 
it, and the hon. member who spoke last, 
who had seconded it. Here he was inter- 
rupted by governor Johnstone, who ob- 
served, that the motion had not been se- 
conded by him, for he did not approve of 
it, but by an hon. member, whose counte- 
nance to the motion would be of infinitely 

‘ more weight than his could possibly be; 
but though he had not seconded the mo- 
tion, still he must contend, that the diffi- 
culty started by the hon. mover was of a 
very serious nature, and well deserved the 
attention of the House. ; 

Mr. Chancellor Pitt proceeded. If he 
had been mistaken in saying that the hon. 
member had seconded the motion, it was 
not at all wonderful, as the hon. member 
had spoken in approbation of what the 
mover of the question had started, and as 
he knew that he was not very unlikely to 
second such a motion. But it was won- 
derful indeed, how any man of common 
understanding could propose a measure 
that struck at the foundation of the prac- 
tice of parliament, and the history of the 
country ; it was unprecedented, it was ab- 

surd, it was preposterous, to propose ques- 
tions which inverted the proceedings of 
the House, and would involve them in 
disgrace. Did any member ever hear of 
ministers rising up in their places, and 

proclaiming to the House the secrets of a 

treaty still pending? Could any thing 
be more absurd, more contrary to the plain 
dictates of common sense, or the forms of 
the House, than such a conduct? If the 
hon. member wished to act with pro- 
ptiety, why did he not move to advise the 
crown not to part with Trincomalé? If 
there was any fault. or impropriety in 
wording the Article in question, why not 
move a censure on ministers, for having 
advised his Majesty to ratify it? Why, in 
@ word, not do any thing but what the hon. 
member had done? For a more prepos- 
terous thing he could not have done, than 
to call for the particulars of a treaty be- 
fore it was concluded. He trusted, there- 
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fore, that in his cooler judgment he would 
withdraw his motion. 

Mr. For assured the House, that his 
motive for seconding the motion, and he 
was convinced it was the sole object his 
hon. friend had in view in making it, was 
to obtain information, which, in the pre- 
sent moment, at the eve of the great and 
important discussion of the preliminaries 
of peace, was absolutely necessary for 
every member, to enable him to form a 
proper judgment, before he should give 

is vote on s0 momentous a subject ; and 
if the right hon. member, who spoke last, 
had properly attended to the nature of the 
motion, he would not have bestowed upon 
it those epithets, of which, to his surprise, 
he had been so liberal. Either the treaty 
now pending between this country and 
Holland, had reference to, and depended 
on the treaty with France, or it did not; 
if it did not, then indeed the motion would 
be premature, preposterous, absurd, or 
any thing else the right hon. member 
might please to call it; for then it would 
not at all be necessary that we should be 
informed in what state the treaty with 
Holland was, before we should decide upon 
the merits of the treaty with France: but 
on the other hand, if the two treaties were 
to have reference to each other, then 
surely the considerdtion of the French 
treaty was to be taken up as part only of a 
general system of pacification, and then, of 
course, members must be made acquainted 
with the different parts, in order to be able 
to pronounce upon the whole. He re- 
membered that when a motion had been 
made before the recess, that the provi- 
sional treaty with America should be laid 
before the House, ministers cried, “« What! 
call for the provisional articles, which in 
fact are to. form part of a treaty wich 
France, before that treaty is concluded ! 
What injury might this do the negocia- 
tion! Wait till the whole is concluded, and 
it shall be laid before you.” And yet, 
when the House had waited till the treaty 
was laid before them, they were not able 
to discover a single tittle in the provi- 
sional articles, which could have had the 
smallest influence on the treaty that was 
going on between England and France ; 
or it appeared that they were final, con- 
clusive, definitive, except in case of what 
was in itself an impossibility—an eternal 
war. At the time the motion was made 
for producing the provisional articles, one 
of the friends of ministers (lord Mahon ) 
had cried out, ‘* how unreasonable, how 
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invidious would it be.to call for the dis- 
agreeable part of the treaty, the recogni- 
tion of the independence of the colonies, 
ata time when ministers-cannot lay before 
parliament the stipulations that have been 
made in favour of England, and the great 
things that have been obtained for her.” 
But lo! when the articles were produced, 
where was the eye that could discover the 
favours and good things stipulated for 
England? He could see no solid reason 
for refusing to give the House some infor- 
mation relative to the treaty with Holland, 
except that ministers might wish to dis- 
play their ingenuity, in proving one thing 
to be good to-day, and its opposite to be 
good to-morrow: thus for instance, they 
will argue on Monday next, relative to 
America, that the uti possidetis was only a 
proper principle on which the treaty could 
or ought to be carried on: and when the 
Dutch treaty becomes the subject of con- 
sideration, they will then, with infinite in- 
genuity, contend, that restitution is the 
only ground or basis on which a lasting 
peace can be built. He would still put it 
to ministers to say, whether the Dutch 
treaty had any reference to the treaty 
with France, or not: if it had not, he was 
satisfred that the motion should be treated 
with contempt: but if it had a reference 
to it, he was of opinion, that ministers 
ought to give the House some explanation 
ag to the state or forwardness of that 


4 treaty :—and he was the more desirous of 


- getting some toformation on this subject, 
as he had not a doubt but there was an’ 
understanding between our court and that 
of Versailles, relative to the Dutch, being 
convinced, as he was, that the latter court 
was pledged to procure peace to Holland 
on certain terms already stated by that 
court to ours: he certainly should rejoice 
if his opinion on this subject was ill- 
founded ; for then we should be at peace 
with every power in Europe except Hol- 
land, against whom we should be then at 
liberty to on the war; and conse- 
quently we should find ourselves masters 
of the conditions of the peace. As to the 
motion before the House, as it had been 
made solely for the purpose of obtaining 
information, so he would consent to with- 
draw it, agd he made no doubt but his hon. 
friend would consent also, if ministers 
thought that the information called for 
could not with propriety be given. . 
Mr. Sheridan declared, that in making 
the motion, he had no other object what- 
ever than to procure such information as 
( VOL, XXII. } 
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should enable him to form a safe judgment 
of the peace, and if he could not obtain 
that information, he would readily consent 

to withdraw his motion, which had been 

treated with so many harsh and unpro~ 

voked expressions by the right hon. mem- 

ber; that gentleman used frequently to 

recommend it to members to debate with 

coolness, temper and moderation : he was 

sorry that in this instance the right hon. 

gentleman had not a little enforced the’ 
precept by example: he wished also that 

e had spoken in as high a tone, and held 

as lofty a language in making the peace ; 

he would not then be obliged to stand so 

much on the defensive as perhaps he 

might be under the necessity of doing on 

Monday next; because he might, by 

talking and acting boldly, have made a 

better peace. 

The question was then withdrawn. 


Debate on Lord Maitland’s Motion for 
a sinal Mark of Honour upon Sir George 
Eliott.] Feb. 14. Lord Maitland rose 
to move for a signal mark of honour upon 
general Eliott. Had such a motion been 
made two,months ayo, he would have op- 
posed it, because it would certainly be an 
improper interference of parliament te 
address the throne for honours on any in- 
dividual, at a time, when perhaps ministera 
were employed in advising the same mea- 
sures to the crown; but having now 
waited till all that he believed ministers 
intended to do, had actually been done, 
and that all falling short of what he thought 
due to the merits and services of general 
Eliott, he thought it his duty, and that of 
parliament, tointerfere now, and advise the 
crown to bestow such a signal mark of its 
favour on general Eliott, as might bear a 
proportion to his merits: that great ge- 
neral had for three years and a half with- 
stood the attacks of the engmy ; but parti- 
cularly towards the close of the last year, 
the enemy determined to send such force 
to the siege, as should, in their opinion, 
make it impossible for the governor to 
hold out long. And so convinced were 
they of success, that thinking it too great 
an honour for generals and noblemen to 
reduce such a fortress, and such a general, 
they sent princes of the blood to accept of 
the surrender, and bear away the glery of 
the victory; but the brave Eliott disap. 
pointed their hopes, and sent them home 
filled with admiration et his conduct, and 
glorying even in their defeat, that they 
had seen the greatest defence that could 
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be made by man. His lordship then drew 
a slight comparison between the pension 
of 1,300/. a year, granted to general 
Eliott, and the 3,000/. a year given to 
colonel Barré; hinting that the latter had 
got more by gnuitting the profession, and 
investigating the extraordimaries of the 
army, than general Eliott had by raising 
the honour of his ee and profession 
to the highest pinnacle of glory. He did 
not mean to depreciate the honour or dig- 
nity of the order of the Bath; but when 
he found that the same order was to be 
given toan officer, in other respects indeed 
of high rank and character in the army 
(sir C. Grey), for the merit of going to 
withdraw the troops from America, he 
could not but think that the defence of 
Gibraltar deserved something more ho- 
nourable than a red ribbon. He \asked 
what would the generals of France and 
Spain say, whose conversation had been 
for so many years nearly engrossed by ge- 
neral Eliott, when they should hear that a 
red ribbon, and 1,300/. a year was all that 
had been given to that great general for 
one of the most famous defences recorded 
in history? He concluded by moving, 
‘¢ That an humble Address be presented 
to his Majesty, that his Majesty will be 
graciously pleased to confer some signal 
mark of honour upon general sir George 
Augustus Eliott, knight of the Bath, and 
governor of Gibraltar, for the important 
service rendered to this country by his 
gallant and successful defence of that most 
valuable fortress.” 

Lord Parker seconded the motion. Re- 
lated as he was to gencral Eliott, he could 
have wished not to have interfered ina 
. business of this nature, if ministers had 
not, in his opinion, been strangely negli- 
- gent in the duty they owed the public, by 
which they were bound to bestow honours 
with a bountiful hand, where they were 
deserved, in order to keep up that emula- 
tion which was the soul of military men. 
He was sorry that ministers had given a 
penny reward to the gallant general : 

onorary rewards were best adapted to 
those men, the very foundation and sup- 
port of whose profession was honour. The 
circumstances of the brave general did 
not stand in need of a pecuniary reward: 
it.was true, indeed, that his appointments 
as governor were by ho means sufticient to 
support the expence he was at during the 
sicge; for he would ‘be bold to say, that 
the place had been, in a great measure, 
defended -by the generous distribution of 


conduct in parliament had forc 
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such necessaries among his officers and 


‘men as he could procure by means of his 


private fortune. If the pension was 
granted to him, in order to reimburse him 
these expences, he would acknowledge 
that it was a handsome provision; but 
then he was sorry it was to descend to 
his son. As to the red ribbon, it was, no 
doubt, a very honourable badge; but he 
could say it from his own knowledge, that 
the general, seeing it was bestowed some- 
times on persons not the most deserving 
of it, had ceased to deem it honourable ; 
so much, indeed, was he confirmed in this 
opinion, that he once refused it when of- 
fered to him; and he believed, that on the 

resent occasion, if it should be offered to 

im by ministers, he would send it back 
with contempt: but if it should be sent to 
him as a mark of his royal master’s favour, 
as such he would receive and wear it with 
gratitude. His lordship then compared 
the defence of Gibraltar with other ser- 
vices; and he confessed, that if the ser- 
vice of the 27th of July was rewarded with 
a peerage, he was at a loss to say what 
ought to be the reward of the defender of 
Gibraltar. 

Lord Beauchamp, on_ constitutional 
principles, opposed the motion, and moved 
for the order of the day. He was afraid that 
aprecedentof this nature might lead to con- 
sequences in which it would be found that 
the legislative would invade the executive 
branch of government. 

Sir Charles Cocks seconded this motion, 

Mr. Secretary Townshend supported the 
latter motion. He said, the pension pro- 
duced to general Eliott 1,500/. a-year net 
money, and what made it a greater reward 
was, that it was to last during the lives of 
the general and his son. He then de- 
fended colonel Barré, and shewed that he 
did not get his pension for quitting his 
profession; but his steady and upright 
him 
out of his’ profession. He mentioned 
general Grey and sir Jolin Jarvis, the two 
illustrious knights, between whose stalls 
the gallant general was to take his seat in 
Henry 7th’s chapel. This was not disho- 
nourable company. As to what French 
and Spanish generals would say of a noble. 


‘military order, and a pension for two lives, 


of 1,500/. a year, when put into hvres, 
it might be thought a slight horour by 
those foreign generals who have such ample 
appointments. 

General Conway thought no honour 
which. could: be bestowed on-: general 
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Eliott would be greater than his deserts ; 
still he did not think it proper for the 
House to interfere: the red ribbon was 
an honourable distinction; but he wished 
there was in-this country, as there was in 
other countries, an order set apart en- 
tirely for military men ; and if it depended 
upon him, there should be such an order 
before long: but at present, taking in 
every thing, as general Eliott was in the 
pa highest rank of the military profession, 
as he had the order of the Bath, and a 
pension of 1,500/. a year, he could not be 
said to be neglected. 

Governor Johnstone said, he should 
vote for the order of the day; but still he 
thought enough had not been done for 
general Eliott; his was an extraordinary 
case ; the siege of Gibraltar was such as 
might never happen again, or at least 
might not happen for centuries ; it was to 
be compared only to the sieges of Rhodes 
and Malta: and therefore ministers ought 
not to tie themselves down to, and be led 
by precedents which had no analogy to the 
defence of Gibraltar. 

Mr. G. Onsloto spoke in high terms of 
general Eliott, whom he would always 
mention with the highest respect, and as 
a.most noble and honourable character, 
according to the advice of Horace, 
‘* Semper honoratum si forte reponis 
Achillem.” But still he would. vote for 
the order of the day, because he would 
not countenance what he would call an in- 
vasion of the prerogative of the crown. 

The House divided; for the order of 
the day 92, against it 18. 


Debate in the Lords on the Preliminary 
Articles of. Peace.}] Feb.17. The House 
proceeded, according to the order of the 
day, to take into consideration the Preli- 
minary Articles of Peace with France, the 
Preliminary Articles with Spain, and the 
Provisional Articles with America. They 
were severally read by the clerk at the 
table; after which, 

The Earl of Pembroke rose to move an 
Address of Thanks to his Majesty. He 
said, that it would be the greatest pre- 
sumption in him to give any opinion in 
that House upon an object of such magni- 

‘tude, as that of the Preliminary Articles 
of Peace, but he thought he could not err 
in proposing an address of thanks to his 
Majesty, for having complied with the 
universal wish of his people in putting an 
end, and that too without the mediation 
of any neutral power, to an unhappy and 
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calamitous war, the continuation of which, 
must, notwithstanding the admirable con- 
duct and brilliant success of lord Rodney, 
lord Howe, and general Eliott, have ter- 
minated in irreparable ruin, and have 
made almost any terms of peace accept- 
able. Without entering at all into the 
merits of the Articles before them, and 
even supposing that there may be some 
difference of opinion about them, there 
was surely one thing in which they must 
all agree, which was, to thank his Majesty 
for having laid the Articles agreed upon 
as preliminaries before the House. There 
was also another thing about which he 
conceived they could not differ, namely, 
the necessity for peace in general, and the 
advantage which it would bring to the 
country. Peace would relieve the king 
dom from a load of taxes; revive the old, 
and open new channels of commerce; 
restore harmony and mutual affection be- 
tween the subjects of Great Britain and 
the United States of America; and con- 


tribute to promote the happiness and 


established tranquillity of Europe. He 
moved, . 
‘¢ That an humble Address be presented 
to his Majesty, to return his Majesty the 
thanks of this House for his gracious cone 
descension in ordering to be laid before us 
the Preliminary Articles of the different 
treaties which his Majesty hath concluded, - 
and to assure his Majesty that we have 
considered them with that attention which 
so important a subject requires. : 
‘‘ ‘To express in the most grateful mans 
ner to his Majesty our satisfaction, that 
his Majesty has, in consequence of the 
powers entrusted to him, laid the founda- 
tion by the provisional Articles with the . 
States of North America, for a Treaty of 
Peace, which, we trust, will insure perfect 
reconciliation and friendship between both 
countries. . 
‘¢ That, in this confidence, we presume 
to express to his Majesty our just expec- 
tation, that the several States of North 
America will carry into effectual and sa- 
tisfactory execution those measures which 
the congress is so solemnly bound by the 
Treaty to recommend in favour of such 
persons as have suffered for the part 
which they have taken in the war; and 
that we consider this circumstance as the 
surest indication of returning friendship ; 
and to acknowledge to his Majesty our 
due sense of that wise and paternal re- 
gard for the happiness of his subjects, 
which induced his Majesty to relieve them 
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from that burthensome and expensive 
war, by the Preliminary Articles of Peace 
concluded between his Majesty and the 
most Christian and Catholic Kings. 

_ “ To assure his Majesty that we shall 


‘ encourage and promote every exertion of 


his subjects of Great Britain and Ireland, 
in the. cultivation and improvement of 
those resources which must tend to the 
certain augmentation of our _ public 


strength, and that with these views we 


ad 


shall most diligently turn our attention to 


a revision of all our commercial laws, and. 


endeavour to frame them upon such libe- 
ral principles as may best extend our 
trade and navigation, and del heared 
encrease his Majesty’s naval pier whic 
can alone ensure the prosperity of his do- 
minions.” | 

The Marquis of Carmarthen seconded 
this motion. ‘The nation, he said, wished 
fur peace, and he congratulated them on 
its happy accomplishment. “The con- 
federacy that had been formed against 
England was dissolved. The nation was 
eased of an intolerable and encreasin 
Joad of taxes.. Trade would revive, at 
Great Britain, pursuing the plans of wis- 
dom, moderation, and peace, would still 
be one of the first powers of Europe. He 
enforced the propriety of agreeing to the 
motion, by describing the situation in 
which this country stood antecedent to the 
negociation for peace. He emphatically 
dwelt upon the blessings that must attend 
a cessation of hostilities, and the sad con- 
sequences that were naturally to be ex- 

ected from a continuance of the war. 

e relative situation of Great Britain and 
her enemy warranted the terms agreed to, 
and he thought them as much, in every 
extent of reasonable expectation, as could 
be demanded, or as would be granted. 

The Earl of Carlisle said, that what- 
ever might be the proceeding of the day, 
avhether it might end only in a denial of 
all approbation, or tend to a more serious 
seprehension of ministers for entering into 
terms which may not be deemed adequate 
to the situation of the country, but dero- 
gatory to its honour and its interest, it was 
necessary on every account to establish 
this position, that the peace once con- 
cluded was inviolable. That it was a 
sacred edifice, and, once consecrated, 
however hideous the architecture, and ig- 
norant the architect, it was not to be cast 
down, 

The nation, continued his lordship, was 
tired of war, The object was gone for which 
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we fought. Thirteen millions of added debt 
was to be put into the scale, against any 
probable advantage which could attend the 
obstinate continuance of it. Fortified and 
secure in the popular sentiment, and borne 
along by the wishes of the public, the more 
rapidly (with the observance of certain 
duties) the minister drove the war to its 
termination, the more securely he rivetted 
his own pdiitical existence, and laid the 
strong foundation of fair tame and repu- 
tation to himself and his administration. 
With a fleet. of more‘than 100 sail. of the 
line; with 110,000 seamen borne and 
mustered ; without the disgrace of having 
a single ship of our line in the possession 
of the enemy; with the certainty, that if 
the expences for carrying on the war were 
unavoidable, a generous people would not 
refuse the supply; with the knowledge 
that the finances of France were in much 
disorder, an equal aversion to the war ex- 
isting there also ; (witness the several spi- 
rited memorials from the states of Britanny, 
and other places against it) that they were 
in great distress for seamen for the fleet ; 
Spain frustrated in her great object, the 
fortress of Gibraltar, which engaged her 
in the war; a serious commotion in her 
American dominions, and like the rest of 
the belligerent powers, fatigued, exhaust- ' 
ed, and distressed; Holland, next to our- 
selves, the principal sufferer, trembling at 
her intestine disturbances, and alarmed at 
the hints she is supposed to have received 
from Prussia; the French flag flying at 
the Cape, ours upon the walls of Trinco- 
malé; not daring to come out with the 
fleet, though we had detached our whole 
force to the Mediterranean; and lastly, 
with the power which the minister knéw 
he had of giving satisfaction to America: 
it is not preposterous in argument tu as- 
sert, that however conscious of the utility 
of peace, it was to be pursued with dig- 
nity, and obtained with honour and with 
justice. 

By beginning with America, and by en- 
deavouring to meet her wish, I think we 
acted wisely: and in conformity with the 
idea that it was proper to make the con- 
cession so often insisted upon, in order to 
lower the tone of another power, what was 
it natural to have said to her? ‘ You have 
carried your point. We withdraw our 
fleets and our armies. We keep no pos- 
session ever claimed by the thirteen pro- 
vinces. Your independence is perfect. 
Beyond the common commercial stipula- 
tion of mutual advantage and mutual be- 
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nefit, we have nothing to urge but that in 
which our honour, our justice, oar huma- 
nity, our religion is concerned,—safety 
and protection for those who have em- 
barked so deeply in our cause. This must 
stand at the head of the treaty, this must 
be a sine qua non.” In the advancement 
of the negociation, if it had been urged 
on the part of the United States, that the 
retaining large tracts of country behind 
them to plant with persons of different po- 
litical principles, might be little better 
than laying the foundation of new war and 
new disturbances; I know not what parts 
of the empire this country aoa in that 
case, have thought proper to disunite, but 
if tired of colonization, she had relin- 
quished the fertile banks of the Ohio, the 
 waleapete of America, it must have been to 
ave rendered more secure the safety of 
those persons, for whom she was so deeply 
interested. If this appears to any one right 
to have been done, let us see what has 
been done? : 

When the minds of the people of Eng- 
land were hardly brought to bear the idea 
of establishing the American indepen- 
dency, but when the progressive disasters 
of the war made it seem to be unavoid- 
able, a thunder-cloud breaks upon us un 
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that does not satisfy you, consider and be 
comforted with the free navigation of the 
Mississippi.” You had better have ceded 
all Canada, than have given into this 
mockery of keeping the two ports of Mon-. 
treal and Quebec, (for they are no other 
than mere ports, without the trade of the 
interior country) to be supported from 
this country with much expence, and a 
sufficient subject for future war. You 
may as well fancy that by keeping the for- 
tress of Gibraltar, you command the trade 
of Spain, The Jake Michigan, which is | 
given up, sends two-thirds of all the peltry 
by the north to Europe. The Canadian 
merchants have been at enormous ex- 
pences in erecting forts and storehouses 
on its banks. What reparation is to be 
made for the transfer of the whole trade 
to other powers, and by another channel 
to the south? None, excepting the bene- 
fit to be received by the divided trade of 
the lake. Tell a man he shall have a free 
right of navigation on the Thames, and 
excepting passing the locks, he m.ry do 
what he pleases; what will be his obliga- 
tion? If the intention has been to deceive, | 
the manner of deceiving is clumsy. For 
it would have been better tu have drawn 
the line of boundary, so as to have left 


a sudden, and we are told that a tract of , the lakes with us, and just to have slipped 


_ Country, equal almost to a third of Europe, 
is added to that which we were in some 
measure prepared to lose. All Canada is 
in fact lost to Great-Britain. All the 
country, from the Alegany mountains to 
the Mississippi lost. All the forts, settle- 
ments, carrying places, towns, inhabitants 
upon the lakes, Jost. The peltry and fur 
trade lost. Twenty-five nations of Indians 
made over to the United States, together 
with the three principal forts of Niagara, 
Michilimakinac, and Detroit, which last, I 
understand, has 10,000 inhabitants around 
it. All opportunity of procuring masts, 
(at least by any thing that appears) from 
Penobscot-bay, &c. and all this without 
the smallest apparent advantage resulting 
to Great Britain in return for these amaz- 
ing concessions; not even that solitary 
stipulation which our hdnour should have 
made us insist upon, and have demanded 
with unshaken firmness, a place of refuge 
for those miserable persons before alluded 
to, some port, some haven, for those shat- 
tered barks to have been laid up in quiet. 
But it will be said, * all Canada is not 
given up. Besides, observe how the line 
of division strikes the centre of the lakes, 
@nd £0 gives a reciprocal trade; and, if 


Niagara, its fort and carrying place, into 
our enemies share. Many might have 
been ignorant of the real importance of 
the seeming blunder. Niagara might be 
represented as a cascade, a beautiful ob- 
ject of nature not worth quarrelling for, 
though in fact it is the tunnel into which 
the whole northern trade must run. 

But we keep the navigation of the Mis- 
sissippi! And so we might say that we 
keep that of the Rhone or the Rhine. We 
are not possessed for 3,000 miles of a sin- 
gle acre of its shores; and West Florida, 
where the Mississippi meets the sea, is by 
the treaty in the hands of the Spaniards. 
To what sort of understandings is this 
fallacy addressed, or for what description 
of rational beings is this delusion calcu- 
lated? This brings me to another consi- 
deration, of which I shall only touch the 
surface, to awaken the attention of others 
more equal to discuss a subject of this 
magnitude, the right of the crown to dis- 
member the empire without the sanction 
of parliament; and, for the sake of making 
peace, to resign a territory not acquired 
during the war. If such be the inherent 
prerogative of the crown, it gocs to this, 


that the King, for the sake of making 
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peace, may transfer the seat of empire to 
any other part of: his dominions, 

for instance, and may make over this island 
¢o France or Spain, or to the Pope. 

There is certainly sufficient to be col- 
Jected in different waiters, to fling an un- 
Jearned mind into doubt and perplexity 
upon this subject. Burlamaqui expressly 
says, that “if there be any such thing as 
a patrimonial kingdom, it is evident the 
king may alienate the whole, or still 
more, transfer a part. But if the kingdom 
be not possessed as a patrimony, the king 
cannot by his own authority transfer or 
alienate any part of it, for then the consent 
of the people is necessary. Sovereignty 
does not imply a right of alienation.” — 
‘¢ But if only a part of the kingdom is to 
be alienated, besides the approbation of 
the king and that of the people, it is ne- 
cessary the inhabitants of the part which 
is to be alienated should also consent, and 
the latter seems to be most necessary.” 
~ Vattel has these words:—“ The kings of 
England have the power of ‘concluding 
treaties of peace, and of making alliances; 
but they cannot alienate any of their do- 
minions without the consent of parlia- 
ment.”—** The assembly held at Coloy- 
nac, after the return of Francis 1, from 
his imprisonment, would not ratify the 
treaty of Madrid, but held that the king 
could not dismember the empire.”’ 

What was the case of the impeachment 
of the earl of Clarendon, on the article 
' for advising the crown to the sale of Dun- 
kirk? The seeming difficulty on the side 
of the accusers, was to prove that Dun- 
kirk had ever been fairly affixed to the 
crown ; for there appears not to have been 
any contradiction of the assertion, that if 
it had been, so affixed, the king could not 
have parted with it without the consent 
of parliament. The case of Gibraltar, by 
the treaty of Madrid, applies equally. 
When it was urged that a promise had 
been made to Spain to cede that fortress 
to her, it was argued, without difference 
of opinion, that it was impossible, be- 
cause the sanction of parliament was ne- 
cessary for such a dismemberment of the 
enipire. 

If it should appear then, that the mi- 
nister has ceded to America with lavish 
profusion, yet this, it may be said, secures 
all the advantages you have in the treaty 
with France and Spain. Where are we to 
look for them? On the coast of Africa? 
We shall know why we are sent back to 
the year 1735, in the Article relative to 
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the trade. Will “appear by the 
moderate with which Fret ban allotted: 
to herself, her exclusive share of the New. 
foundiand fisheries? Will our advantages 
pear, by the. manner in which we are 
obliged .to resign Tobago, without making 
any. one. stipulation for an inhabitant. of 
that island? And yet it is in the West- 
Indies, that we seem to gét something in 
return for what: we are to give. Are we 
to look for them in the East-Indies? But 
here our view. is interrupted, for what 
avails the discussion, till we know what 
is, to become of Holland. Will France 
remain: at the Cape, and suffer us to 
Trincomalé, or she intend to humi- 
liate us still farther, by sétting us an ex- 
ample of national honour, and by not de- 
serting those she has brought into distresg 
and danger ? 

After a summary recapitulation of his 
arguments, the noble earl moved. his 
amendment, by which the original motion 
run thus: * To return our thanks to his 
Majesty for the communication of the Pre- 
liminary Articles of Peace, and for having 
put a stop to the calamities of war, by a 
peace, which being concluded, we must 
consider as binding, and not to be infringed 
without a violation of the national faith. 
To assure his Majesty that we feel, in the 
strongest manner, the obligation of afford- 
ing every relief, that can alleviate the dis- 
tresses of those deserving subjects, who 
have exposed their lives and fortunes for 
the support of Great Britain; and at the 
same time, we cannot help lamenting the 
necessity, which bids us subscribe to arti- 
cles, which, considering the relative situa- 
tion of the belligerent powers, we must 
regard as inadequate to our just expecta- 
tions, and derogatory to the honour ang 
dignity of Great Britain.” 

The Earl of Cov could not a : 
that the Prelimin rticles merited the 
reprobation of their lordships. He did 
not think them so highly advantageous as 
we might desire, nor such as we might 
covet; but surely after such a war, and in 
such circumstances as we now stood, they 
were not to be considered as inadequate 
and unfair. Peace was always desirable. 
The advantages arising from it were nu- 
merous, and from the present peace they 
would be soon experienced. The man of 
landed property had no more taxes to a 
prehend ; his burthen indeed was already 
great enough ; the peace, if it did not make 
it less, would at least save him from the 
danger of making it more; those who had 
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property in the funds would find their pro- 
fits increase, and their security strengthen ; 
—two circumstances of the most agreeable 
nature.—T hese to bim were reasons against 
agreeing with the amendment. 

‘Lord Walsingham entered at consider- 
able length into the merits of the Prelimi- 
nary Articles. The noble ear] who had 
moved the amendment, had gone with so 
much more weight, precision, and argu- 
ment into the matter before the House, 
than he could posts pretend to do, that 
a great part of what he intended to have 
ofiered to their lordships consideration was 
rendered unnecessary. No approbation, 
he observed, was desired of the prelimi- 
nary articles with France and Spain ; they 
were called upon in the Address p ed 
to thank his Majesty for having concluded 

ce with those powers ; but with respect 

to the provisional articles with America 
something more was ‘desired, by its ex- 
ing the satisfaction which the. House 

t at the foundation of peace laid by 
these articles ; to these words, or to’ any 
thing that expressed this. meaning, he myst 
object, because’ he could mot consider the 
foundation of peace which these provi- 
sional. articles were calculated to lay, as 


either advantageous, or ‘desirable; he felt. 


Very great uneasiness and concern at op- 
poe an Address of Thanks to the King; 

had no wish to embarrass ministers, but 
he claimed his title to consistency; he 
must manifest the principles which he had 
always held, and deliver his real opinion 
upon a‘matter which was so. near his 


The question of the independence of 
America he acknowledged to be’ entirely 
over: this was given up by the tesolutions 
of the House of Commons last year, and 
by the Bill for enabling the King to treat 
with America; which if it did not convey 
the power in so many express’ words, yet 
surely tended to that point. ‘The proba- 
ble ‘intention of that Bill was declared by 
the Address of the two Houses on the 
opening of the present session, in’ which 

y thanked the King for the exercise of 
his power in offering to declare them free 
states, and for sacrificing his own opinion 
to the ee and wishes of his people. 

To the boundaries established ‘by the 
Provisional Articles he had four objections, 
1. That thereby the province of Canada 
was tendered insecure; 2. That the fur 
trade was by this means totally and abso- 
lutely host ; 3. That several hundred mil- 
lens of acres of territory were ceded ; but 
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above all, -4. That. all faith ‘was broken 
with the Indians who inhabit that part of 
the country; the trade was lost because 
we could no longer command it. -1t must 
now, said his lordship, depend on accident, 
rivalship, jealousy, caprice, self-interest, 
even on mutual ‘riendahi, to be perma- 
nent. , 
The noble lord gave a view of the pre- 
sent and past state of the province of Ca- 
nada; by which he shewed that in this 
new regulation of boundaries the lakes 
were given up, and the harbours without 
even a stipulation for .a free navigation s 
the forts which had cost the nation so im- 
mense a sum were also delivered up. At- 
ter expatiating on the impolicy of this 
conduct, he asked, why if the forts were 
to be given up, it was not at least stipu- 


‘lated that they should be dismantled—why 


not take care that when they are to be 
put into the hands of a rival they shall be 
as little injurious to us as possible? As it 
was, they were delivered up, and through 
them we were to hold our Canada trade 
in future at the mercy of the United 
States. He particularly mentioned the | 
important fort of Missilimachinac; this 
was the rendezvous fur the trade of the 
whole: province, and this was forty miles 
within the American line of boundary ; the 
communication between the lakes Superior 
and Huron was delivered up; and we | 
were to navigate the lakes also on the 
most disadvantageous side; the current 
set in on our shore;and therefore that side: 
was of no use to traders ;- the eddy set in 
upwards on their shore. The lake Miche- 
n was commanded by Miss#imachinac: 

e ‘dwelt on the use and the importance of 


that lake; the Indians subsist around it, 


there they hunt, and there the skins are 
to be purchased; it communicates with 
the Mississippi, and its value was there- 
fore very great; nothing could be so ab- 
surd as to stipulate for the navigation of 
the Mississippi, and yet cut off all com- 
munication with it. What was meant by 
the navigation off Mississippi as agreed on 
in the treaty, he professed he could not 
tell; it would have been a valuable provi- 
sion if properly managed ; if we had had 
the possession of the lakes; if the com- 
munication had been preserved to us, it 
would have been truly beneficial ;* for its 
means of internal navigation were im- 
mense from its tributary lakes and rivers. 
On the whole, he said, the precarious state 
of the fur trade would be the means of 
its total annihilation. Merchants would 
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not adventure on & traffic so clogged, 
and he begged to ir” “m noble lords that 
this was a very imp..tant branch -of our 
commerce, the exports from hence to Ca- 
nada were 500,000/. per annum ; and the 
imports neatly half as much. 

‘The insecurity of the province of Ca- 
nada, after these boundaries were estab- 
lished, was another argument in his mind 
against them. Having giveo np the forts 
which awed the Indians, we could no 
longer be protected from their ravages. 
Their lust of plunder, their revenge for 
our shameful and unpardonable treatment 
of them, would give rise to scenes 0 
cruelty, from which the civilized heart 
must revolt with abhorrence; and the suf- 
ferers would be our own jnnocent fellow- 
gubjects. The insecurity of the province 
on the side of Lake Champlain, was ao 
important object. Why not stipulate at 
least for the free navigation of that lake? 
It was the key to the province; when that 
was lost, and Point at Fer, Crown Point, 
and Ticonderago, nothing was left to de- 
fend us from the incursions of an enemy. 
Such was the fallacy of this line of separa- 
tion, and such were the dangers which it 
was likely to give rise to! Wehad expe- 
rienced the good which these posts might 
have in future afforded us, as @ line of de- 
fence. Their lordships must all remember 
the action three or four years 4g0 in Lake 
Champlain. The province of Canada de- 

ended on that action, there was a won- 
derful exertion made there, and there was 
great naval eclat. Now we were left to 

epend on the good faith of our neigh- 
bours; or we must have the same army in 
peace as in war, namely 8,000 men, and a 
military establishment. The prodigious 
expence of the military government of 
Canada need not to be told. It had cost 
this country between two and three mil- 
lions from the beginning of the war to De- 
cember 1781 only; it had cost much more 
since that time ; at least 4 or 500,000/. per 
anoum, but more last year, and part of 
this sum was employed in building these 
very forts, which are now given up. * 

‘The noble lord said that there was a 
mistake in the treaty about the boundary 
line. The treaty says, it is to run till it 
strikes the Iroquois or Cataraqui. This 
ig liable to mistake ; it should have been 
the St. Lawrence or Cataraqui. ‘The 
Iroquois goes from the Lake Champlain 
snto St. Lawrence, and the difference in 


this one article is 5,000 square miles of 


‘the best part of Canada. — 


_ 
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| ci baa were cut off from us for ever, as 
w 


was their present situation ? 
mities were little known, but they were 
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With respect to the Indian nations, the 
The 


ell as all their tributaries and allies. 


cruelty and perfidy of this fact was beyond 
his feeble powers of description : they en- 


ged in-all our wats; in the present con- 


test, they were invited by the most flatter- 
ing and seductive professions. 
Burgoyne’ proclamation promis 
rewards in proportion to their zeal. They 
accepted the condition ; 
they promised obedience; they refused 
the offers made them by America; they 
served us well, a8 & testimony of which.he 
f | begged their lordships to a 

ters of colonel Butler. 


General 
them 


in their answer 


What was the re- 


ward which they were to.receive? what 
Their cala- 


unspeakable. ‘They were driven com- 


pletely from their country, and were en- 


camped, 4,000 in number, at Niagara, at 


that very moment, living at the expence | 


of Great Britain. They cost the nation 
an amazing sum. In the name of policy, 
why not stipulate for their return and 
peaceable possession of their native lands ? 
Humanity, interest, policy required it. 
There was a stipulation of the kind in the. 
15th article of the treaty of Utrecht; and 
the same thing was done in the capitulation 
of Quebec. : By the treaty of Utrecht they 
were called the five nations under the do- 
minion of the British crown ; but we were 
peculiarly beand to protect them, by the 
good faith and the obligation, of our own 
treaties with them. In 1701, they made 
over their dwelling and panne lands ta 
England, on the solemn condition that 
they should be protected for ever. In 
1726, the treaty was renewed; the King 
accepted it in trust for ever, and pledg 
Again, in 1746, the 
at different con- 
gresses; and in a variety of meetings the 
most solemn assurances had been given to 
these unhappy people from the crown, that 
they should be for ever protected. Who 
would approve of the restitution of Albany? 
and who, that had any feeling for men of 
honour, would approve of our giving up 
and abandoning sir. 
Above 20,0001. sterling of his estates were 
confiscated already ;. his voluntary zeal in 
our service, his conduct in heading the 
Indians, in order to moderate their cruelty, 
was Jaudable in the extreme ; and the ef- 
fects that he had produced by his influence 
among them, were spoken of in the high- 
est terms of pratt How different was 
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his reward now, and in the last war! At 
that period the House of Commons voted 
sic William Johnson a reward in money, 
and they addressed the King to confer 
on him a mark of honour which he now 
bears. 3 

The Southern Indians were equally 
neglected ; we had abandoned to one 
common lot the Chactaws, the Chickaws, 
the Creeks, and the Cherokees. How dif- 
ferent was the policy of that t and dig- 
nified statesman the earl of Chatham! wit- 
nesshis honourable rejection of the bounda- 
ries of Louisiana, proposed by M.de Bussy, 
because it would exclude these nations 
who were under the protection of Great 
Britain. Our treaties with them were 
solemn, and ought to have been binding 
on our honour. They were to be seen at 
the Board of Trade, and that in the year 
1730 was printed. : 

The noble lord now came to the ces- 
sion of East Florida. There were two 
points which pressed to his consideration 
on this article; the first was a doubt as 
to the right of the crown to make the 
cession; and secondly, that if it were 
clearly consistent with the royal preroga- 
tive to make the cession, it was highly 
impolitic to do so without the usual stipu- 
lations. On the first of these points it 
would not become him to give a positive 
Opinion in the presence of such judges: 
but writers on the law of nations did give 
positive opinions. There was a material 
difference, they said, between patrimonial 
and usufructuary kingdoms. In _ the 
first, cession is good as to the state, 
but the people may resist; in the last, 
where the kingdom is given by the free 
consent of the people, the sovereign 
cannot alienate it. The act is void, and 
a fundamental law of the state is vio- 
Jated. This is their general reasoning 
on the subject, said the noble lord, 
but I do not know how far it applies to 
us. The question is indifferent; if the 
cession is illegal, an act of parliament 
will legalize it for this occasion, or indem- 
nify ministers, if necessary: but why not 
stipulate for the free exercise of their re- 
Jigion to the inhabitants, and for permis- 
sion to sell their effects, and retire where 
they pleased ?) What was stipulated for 
the loyalists, who were invited here under 
recent proclamations to settle, and with- 
draw from usurped government? No- 
thing. 

He now came to his last point, the 
loyalists. On this subject, the noble earl 
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who moved the amendment, had spoken 
with so much feeling, that he believed he 
had made a very strong impression on 
every one who had heard him. He as- 
sured their lordships, that the noble earl 
had most forcibly aroused his feelings, and 
he could neither think nor speak of the 
dishonour of our treatment of those de- 
serving men with patience. Their claim 
upon us was self-evident; they had been 
invited to join us by our own acts; it wasa 
parliamentary war, and therefore it was 
the more incumbent on the legislature to 
protect them. The crown had no sepa- 
rate interest in the war; the addresses to 
the King from every part of the country, 
proved that the people of England consi- 
dered the war as necessary, since its ob- 
ject was the preservation of our just do- 
minion. Parliament should be consistent. 
He begged their lordships to look at the 
resolutions of parliament in 1766, and 
see by them, if, in order to be consistent, 
they ought not to have observed a very 
different conduct in regard to the loyal- 
ists. The noble lord pointed out the fal- 
lacy of the fifth and sixth Articles, and 
he asked if any one of their lordships en- 
tertained just expectations, as the Address 
stated, that these Articles would be com- 
plied with? The Address stated, that 
Congress had undertaken to recommend 
it to the provincial assemblies, and it was 
no such thing; Congress had not yet ra- 
tified the treaty: perhaps they had said, 
that they would ratify the treaty; but it 
should have been stated on the face of it, 
that the American commissioners had pro 
duced their full powers as the European 
ministershaddone. These full powers ought 
not to be mere form of words—not matters 
of course—but a solemn promise to accept, 
perform, and ratify all that should be done 
in their name. There were two proposi- 
tions contained in the fifth and sixth Artie 
cles; the security of the persons of those 
to whom the Articles relate, and restitution 
of their estates. He begged their lord- 
ships to see how the effect would be in 
both cases. The treaty was not superior 
to law, and that there were positive laws 
enacted by the provincial assemblies, di- 
rectly contrary to these provisions, he 
need not inform their lordships. He 
quoted several of their laws of banishment 
—declaring persons by name aliens—for- 
bidding their return—their punishment if 
they did return, being, that they were 
seized by the sheriff of the county where 
they were seized, and by him made over 
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te the board of war: by their sentenes, 
they were to be transmitted to some of 
the British dominions; and if they should 
after this presume to return, they were to 
be punished with death, like felons. 
While these laws were in existence, the 
sheriffs must obey them; they could not 
take cognizance of the treaty—the laws 
are compulsory on them—they have no 
discretion—and therefore it was nugatory 
to stipulate for these unhappy men going 
into the colonies, and staying for twelve 
months toendeavour to regain their estates. 
Beside the law of banishment, the law of 
confiscation would operate against these 
unhappy men; the noble lord pointed out 
its provisions, and said that it was re- 
commended by Congress originally: under 
this law the effects of the loyalists were 
sold for public use; the legislatures of the 
respective provinces had warranted the 
titles to the purchasers for ever. 

Suppose, then, that the possessore of 
these estates will not part with them; how 
can the Joyalists force them? The states 
cannot compel them without a breach of 


faith; and how is the injured owner to | 
. for the amendment. 


buy it without money? Suppose tkat an 
estate had been parcelled out and sold to 
twenty persons, how woult it be practica- 
ble to ascertain the price? Beside the 
danger of subsequent transfers, all these 
difficulties occurred, even supposing that 
respect and attention was paid to the re- 
commendations of the Congress; but we 
had only the recommendations of Con- 
gress to trust to: and how often had their 
Fecommendations been fruitless? there 
were many cases in print in which pro- 
vincial assembles had peremptorily re- 
fused the recommendations of Congress. 
It was but the other day the. states re- 
fused money on the recommendations of 
Congress. Rhode Island unanimously 
refused when: tae Congress desired to be 
authorised to levy a duty of 5 per cent. 
because the funds had failed many other 
instances might be produced of the failure 
of the recommendations of Congress, and 
therefore we ought not in negociating for 
the loyalists to have trusted to the recom- 
mendations of Congress: nothing but the 
repeal of the acts existing against them 
ought to have sufficed, as nothing else 
could give effect to the treaty. Repeal 
was not mentioned ; they had only stipu- 
lated to revise and reconsider them, a 
mortifying and humiliating distinction was 
made in prejudice of those who had borne 
acms for Britain: to this we should never 
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have consented ; their services clakned the 
utmost gratitude, and we ought to have 
hazarded almost every thing for them; 
what had they not sacrificed for us! had 
they not left sheir families? had they nos 
left-their country? -had they not risked 
their ives, and made a common cause 
with us; and what was the pertidious and 
ungrateful return? We had abandoned 
them to thefury, the enmity, and the ree 
venge of their countrymen. It was a 
most impolitic as well as a mest dishoe 
naurable conduct. Faith, truth, justice, 
all that was sacred amongss men and nas 
tions, must disdain and reprobate it; it 
would be a stain on our character as a 
people to the latest posterity; and must, 
if there was nothing else offensive and 
disadvantageous in’ the present peace, 
stamp it as the most ignominious of any 
that this country in the very lowest cir- 
cumstances concluded. He must declare 
that he could not give his consent to an 
Address in which they were called upoa 
to return thanks for a treaty st with 
such. disgraceful conditions as he had enu- 
merated; and he should therefore vote 


Lord Hauv-e. could net sgvee, that hz 
Majesty's ministers had concluded a 


derogatery to the honour of the crown, 


and detrimental to the mterest of the 
country. Before be entered iato the ar 
guments of the noble lerds, he called the 
attention of the House te the state of the 
country, distracted by intestine divisions, 
every man thinking differeatly, except 
whea united in some faveuriste scheme of 
party. He stated that our enemies were 
determined and firm. - In Europe we had 
not only the French, Dutch, and Spaniarda, 
combined together against us, but the ill 
offices and ill wishes of all the neutral 
powers. In America our fleets, from the 
strength of the French islands, and our 
want of troops, cruized enly to exhaust 
the resources of their country. He them 
dwelt largely on the storm that was 
gathering in the East ; he maintained that 
we had no peace with the Mahrattas; that 
Hyder’s army had rendered the Carnatic 
one universal scene of famine and 
slaughter; that we had gained some vic» 
tories indeed over him; but that he re- 
treated like a lion, only to turn back mee 
dreadful on his pursuers. The sun of 
victory, which gilded our prospects in the 
East, was on the decline, the black clouds 
of distress were gathering fast.—He then 
stated the points in which he differed 
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loyalists; our loss in the fur trade; the 
cession of Florida; and the general argu- 
ment relative to the advantage or disad- 
vantage of the peace., He denied that 
the loyalists had been abandoned; and, 
after paying them every proper compii- 
went, said, that he should support no 
minister who would countenance such a 
measure. In America, Congress had en- 
ed to recommend their cause to the 
Ccalaures of the country: what other 
term could they adopt? He had searched 
the Journals of Congress on this subject : 
what other term did they, or do they ever 
adopt in their requisitions to the different 
provinces? Jt is an undertaking on the 
rt of Congress: that body, like the 
ing here, is the executive power: of 
America. Can the crown undertake for 
the two Houses of Parliament? It can 
only recommend. He fattered himself 
that recommendation would be attended 
with success: but, said he, state the case 
that it will not; the liberality of Great 
Britain is still open to them; ministers 
had pledged themselves to indemnify them 
. Bot only in the address now moved for, but 
~ even in the last address, and in the speech 
from the throne.—With respect to the fur 
trade, he stated that the great object of 
the peace wus a reconciliation with Ame- 
rica; that the House of Commons last 
year had laid down the arins of the nation ; 
that they had made a peace necessary, by 
declaring the man an enemy tohis country 
who shuuld take up arms against Ame- 
ica: it was therefore, said he, the duty of 
ministers to effect a reconciliation on such 
grounds as would prevent another war. 
He reminded their lordships of the pro- 
clamation in 1763, which narrowed the 
boundaries of Canada still more, and ex- 
cluded the Utawa country: he stated the 
disputes between the French and the co- 
bonies, previous to the war of 1756: he 
aseerted that the best furs were to the 
north of the lakes; and asked whether a 
menopoly of the fur trade was an object 
when it not only might create apother 
war, but would certainly alienate those af- 
fections which we had purchased with the 
price of independence ?—With respect to 
the cession of East Florida, after saying 
thet Spain by the local situation of this 
province was a natural enemy to America, 
and after stating the effect this cession 
might bave op the family compact, and 
the French cennection with America, he 
entered iato the argumeat whethes the 
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crown could cede that province, and 
maintained that such privilege was inhe- 
rent in the power of making war and 
peace; that one power could not exist 
without the other; the end without the 
means. He cited Puflendorf; and the 
case also of merchants, whose goods are 
thrown into the sea to save the vessel: he 
stated that the proprietors of East l'lorida 
were in @ situation similar to those mer- 
chants; that they were entitled to a com- 
pensation; he laid in his claim in their 
names, and said he flattered himself they 
had every fair thing to expect from the 
justice, liberality, and good sense of his 
Majesty’s ministers. —With respect to the 
advantage or disadvantage of the peace 
with the House of Bourbon, he said, that 
could only be known by an accurate state 
of what we had gained and lost, and how 
far it affected our commerce, or a future 
war. He maintained that we were in 
a better situation by the exchange; 
that we had yielded up nothing but what 
might be easily recovered; and that we 
had gained what a two years war could 
bot have re-captured: our commerce had 
received a benefit much greater than its 
loss,—above two-fitths of all the exports 
and imports from the sugar islands. It was, 
then, fair to conclude, that we had made 
an honourable peace; because we had not 
only acquired more, our expence con- 
sidered, than we could have purchased by 
victory; but we had escaped from a con- 
federacy greater than any in history: our 
miuvisters therefore had, like able negocia- 


| tors, seeing the springs of the national 


power stretched beyond their force, cone 
cluded the peace. | 

Viscount Dudley declared the terms of 
the peace to be, in his mind, totally inade- 
quate to our situation and pretensions; 
he could not, therefore, approve of the 
Address. 

The Duke of Chandos thought our con 
dition was such as demanded an imme- 
| diate peace ; and that on areview of every 
' particular, it would be found to be more 

than equal to what we had a right to ex- 
pect. hese were not times when men 
ought to oppose government on factious 
principles. Nothing but unanimity could 
save us; and no person who had the in- 
terest of the empire at heart could say 
that the peace was not desirable and ad- 
vantageous. 

Viscount Townshend contended, that 
administration had disgraced this country 
beyond all former example. To desert 


| 
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men, who had ‘constantly shewn their 
loyalty, was a circumstance of such cruelty 
as had never before been heard of. What 
was to become of the poor American 
officers too, who had drawn the sword in de- 
‘ fence of this country ? They were deserted 
Jikewise, and left to seek their fortunes 
any where out of English protection. 
The poor loyalists should have had some 
tract of land assigned to them, where they 
might have lived free from oppression, 
wanton cruelty, and resentment. His 
lordship severely censured the boundaries 
as described in the preliminary articles, 
and imagined, that as the Americans had 
taken such care to secure what they had 
negociated fur, they would in the end take 
all Canada into their hands. They had 
“ evidently been too cunning for us in their 
negociation. Why could not some man 
from Canada, or respectable Canadian 
merchant, well - acquainted with the 
country, have been thought of for the 
business which Mr. Oswald had been sent 
' to negociate? Dr. Franklin, Mr. Jay, and 
Mr. Laurens had been an over-match for 
him ; he either did not know, or appeared 
ignorant how the country lay, that he had 
been granting away, as the bargain which 
he had made clearly indicated.—The Arti- 
cles with France were full as exceptionable 
as those with America. The admission of 
that nation to a participation of the New- 
foundland fishery, was a piece of the most 
dreadful policy and concession that ever 
disgraced a negociation. The very thing 
which reared us so many fine seamen, was 
to be divided with that nation which was 
our natural enemy, and at all times in- 
clined to dispute the sovereignty of the 
ocean with us. In the East-Indies the 
advantages allowed them were almost as 
great. They were to be at liberty to make 
a ditch round Chandernagore, for the pur- 
pose of draining it. This might be an in- 
nocent thing enough; but suppose it was 
converted into a regular fortification and 
had ramparts; were these things beneath 
the consideration of ministers? Such an 
instance had occurred before; and the 
East India Company did, without cere- 
mony, fill up the ditch; but now it was 
allowed by treaty, and the French would 
no doubt take the advantage of it. But 
still a more extraordinary thing than this 
was, the engagement entered into on the 
part of Great Britain, to procure a de- 
pendency round Pondicherry, which must 
of course be taken by force of arms; some 
nabob perhaps must submit to its being 
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wrested from him.—The Articles with 
Spain came next under consideration. It 
was necessary to cede them something, 
and they had got Minorca. This his 
lordship was not sorry for. He once 
trembled for the fate of Gibraltar. He 
was afraid that important garrison was to 
have been the sacrifice. Gibraltar ought 
‘to be for ever retained in the possession of 
this country ; it intersected the two great 
ports of refitment of France and Spain, and 
on that account was invaluable. But why 
we had granted. Spain the pvesession of 
Florida he conld not comprehend. It 
would be a most severe check to us. He 
concluded by expressing his approbation 
of the amendment proposed by the noble 
lord near him, whose sentiments on the 
occasion had done him the greatest 
honour, and would accompany bis name 
to posterity with every testimony of re- 
spect and admiration. He agreed with 
‘him in every particular, and ceuld not 
vote for an Address of Thanks to the King 
on the conclusion of treaties in which 
there appeared the most gross and unpar- 
donable ignorance, to say no worse of it, 
and the most criminal inattention of the 
interests of the empire. 
The Duke of Grafton lamented the 
want of that unanimity which the i 
| period, of all the epochs in the history 
of this country, most strictly claimed ; 
and from the unanimity that prevailed 
at the commencement of the session, 
he was in hopes that the Address 
would have passed without the comments 
that had been made upon it. An empire 
dismembered demanded peculiar care. 
| Did Great Britain find that care now? He 
| was grieved to answer—no! In the course 
| of the last week, instead of men of rank 
i and weight applying themselves to the in- 
vestigation ofthe Preliminary Articles, what 
were they doing? Why, truly, intriguing 
and struggling for places of trust. Fie! 
fie! does this become the noble character 
of a patriot? said his grace. Certainly it 
does not. We all know the horrors and 
miseries of war. For heaven's sake! now 
that we have obtained peace, let us not, by 
our idle bickerings, deprive ourselves of 
its blessings, to which we have so long and 
so unhappily been strangers. Do not let 
‘us oppose this peace from factious motives, - 
or by our cabals and parties within doors 
strengthen the spirit of discontent and 
clamour that is but too visible in the 
country. What is it, my lords, we are 
now disputing on? Js there any precise 
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point on which an argument can by any 
possibility be reared? Notanatom. Does 
this Address tie you to the epprouauen of 
the peace? No, it does not. It only goes 
to thank his Majesty for conforming to 
your wishes, by making a peace. If the 
peace be really inadequate, if it be really 
dishonourable,—then another, a more di- 
rect, a more vengeful road is open to you 
than the present, to get at the delinquent 
administration openly, and not by this side- 
wind attack on the offenders—drag them 
in open day before the tribunal of their 
country ; accuse them in open language. 
Let it not be said, that by shrug or 
inuendo, the character of any free man in 
this country, much less the character of 
one of the first rank next the throne, 
should be filched away ! There can be no 
defence where there is no accusation. You 
will not, my lords, say, that an assertion is 
such a charge as can by any means be de- 
fended. This would be fighting against a 
shadow. Substantiate the outcry against 
this peace with any thing that has the 
semblance of proof, and then the advocates 
of it will be warranted by common sense 
in their notice of it. ‘ It is base; it is 
dishonourable ; it is cruel; it is damna- 
tion,” —according to the noble lord’s idea 
who moved the amendment. Why, truly, 
all these epithets may catch the ear of such 
as know not what reflection is: but here, 
my lords, they are spent in air. ‘This lan- 
age in this place is vox et preterea nihil. 
With respect to the peace, all circum- 
stances considered, it is as favourable a 
one as this country had any right to ex- 
t. Those who wished a continuance 

of the war, should consider how sufficient 
resources were to be found for carrying it 
on. These there would be great difficulty 
in finding ; the nation had been greatly 
exhausted, and it became necessary to 
conclude a peace upon the best terms that 
could be procured, and ministers had suc- 
ceeded beyond his expectations in their 
endeavours. Was it not time to make a 
peace when our fleet in the West-Indies, 
though superior for three months past to 
that of the French, could not recover even 
one of our lost possessions? According to 
some late and very authentic advices, it 
was well known there were in Cadiz bay 
60 sail of the line, ready for an expedition 
to the West Indies, a little time previous 
to the conclusion of the peace. These 
ships were to be joined by others from the 
Havannah with troops on board. There 
were likewise 17,000 troops in the island of 
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St. Domingo ready for embarkation against 
| Jamaica, and which was intended shortly 
| to have taken place. It was then for noble 
| lords to consider, what our inducement 

could be to carry on the war another year, 
'and at the expiration of that time, how 
‘much our situation would be improved by 

it. From the circumstances he had mene — 
| tioned, the temptation was not very great. 
i The fleet in the West Indies would not 
| have been equal to that which was destined 
for that quarter of the world; and it was 
‘so much confined to situation, that the in- 
stant it fell to leeward, Antigua must have 
fallen. 
Viscount Keppel said, that in a late si- 
tuation, which he unworthily filled, he had 
made it his particular study to put the 
navy upon the most respectable footing. 
He thought the noble duke exaggerated | 
the account of the Spanish navy ; it might 
indeed be numerous, but many of their 
ships were foul. The French had still 
more bad ships than Spain; their navies 
amounted together to about 123 ships of 

the line, that of England to about 109. 

What the noble duke had said about the 

West Indies had nothing so terrible’in it 

te his lordship. Ifthe ships his grace had 

mentioned had chosen to have gone to the 

West Indies then, and to have made a 

lodgement of the troops said to be in the 

island of St. Domingo, they must have 
come to an engagement, which would 
have been decisive, and the event of which 
he should not have feared to have risked. 
Let the French or Spaniards have taken 
what course they would in the West-Indies 
or elsewhere, we had force to oppose 
them, both of ships and men; and we were 
ready at tlie time alluded to by his grace 
| for active war, which was in contempla- 
tion. When he computed the navy of 

England at 109 ships, he included those 

which would be ready for service by Ma 

next. With sucha navy, compared wit 

that of France and Spain, could we be 
said to have gained that peace which we 
had a right to expect? No, by no means. 

He stood in a particular situation from the 

office he had lately filled, which, however, 

he was under the necessity of resigning, 
because he could not advise his sovereign 
to conclude a.peace, of which he did not 
in his conscience approve. We ought to 
: have had a better peace ; our situation en- 
titled us to it. We had made an inglo- 
rious one, with ten ships of the navy of 

France in our possession; and they had 

not, at that time, one of ours. He was 
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unfortunately an obstinate man, and he 
had an opinion of his own. It was an opi- 
nion, however, neither founded on party, 
mor the slave to interest; it was -an opi- 
nion that he could not give up, because 
his mind was not convinced that he was 
in an erftor. As to the censure conveyed 
in the amendment, it might probably be 
_ wrong; but as to the Address, he was 
confident he ought not to subscribe to it. 

The Duke of Richmond said, that, in 
considering the merits or demerits of the 
peace, it was necessary to take ina variety 
of circumstances. It was first to be con- 
sidered what was our situation at the time 
of making the peace, and how far those 
who had advised the conclusion, had 
availed themselves of the advantages of it. 
The cessions that had been made de- 
manded particular attention, with an eye 
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Viscount Stormont agreed with the no-- 
ble duke that a full and fair judgment on 
this business could not be well formed, 
without a consideration ofall those articles 
his grace had so properly described. But 
et, how desirous soever he was of with- 
olding his opinion, it was not io his power 
to doso. Ministry were resolved to force 
their lordships to deliver their sentiments 
ea the subject of the peace, merely from 
what lay upon their table; they must 
therefore only blame themselves for the 
consequences. For my own part, said his 
lordship, I would with more pleasure than 
I can express, read any thing the noble 
lord at the head of his Majesty’s affairs 
could offer in defence of his own and his 
colleagues conduct in the negociation of 
this peace; for at present there appears to 
me prima facie evidence that there is the 


to the reason that authorised the places grossest neglect, or the most blameable 
being so given up; how trade and com- | ignorance, in the construction of the pre- 
- merce were affected in all instances, both | sent treaties, by which an irremediable 
in the ceded territories and at home.' wound is given to the dearest interests of 
There were many other particulars not, this country, and an eternal stan brought 
before their lordships, which it would be | upon the British name. 

requisite for them to‘take into considera-| The noble lord stated with great accu- 
tion, previous to the formation of a right | racy the question before their lordships, 
judgment upon the matter. Such as the, viz. “ Whether the Preliminary Articles 
instructions to the agents, the letters m ; were such as merited applause, or deserved 
various correspondence o# the point in | disapprobation.”” He considered them 
question, the characters, the conduct, and | for his own part, as injurious to the essen- 
the instructions of the principal agents in | tial interests, derogatory to the honour of 
the business. Nay, oral conversation on; Great Britain, and not warranted by the 
the subject would form a great part of situation of the war. And first of all he 
what they ought to scrutinize. .And/ observed, that in limited governments, 
above all, they should not omit the mi- | hike Sweden before the late revolution, and 
putest investigation of the relative force . like Poland still, it might happen that no 
_ and weakness of the belligerent pewers, treaty of peace could be valid without the 
the situation of their cabinets, the state of, ratification of all the estates that com- 
Europe in general, the probability of new | posed the legislative power. It was con- 
wars, and the prospect that there was of, tended by some persons, that in sucha 
our gaining alliances. However, if one‘ case as the present dismemberment of 
must form an idea of the peace partially, | America, the prerogative of the crowu 
from the few materials before the House, | could not alone conclude a treaty for ef- 
his grace freely owned he did not like the | fecting that separation. But his lordship 
terms of the treaties. He mentioned his | did not rest his foot on that ground. The 
having disapproved of the intention of hig | constitution had wisely placed the making 
colleagues to conclude a peace on the | of peace or war in the executive power, 
terms of the present preliminaries. He ' and God forbid, said his lordship, that I 
said, that he should not vote on the ques- ‘ should ever see that privilege wrested frona 
tron now before the House; he should be | it! As peace, the noble earl who had 
happy to support any administration, whose | moved the amendment, bad said, was can- 
mtentions were to reform the abuses of the | cluded, it was not now to be affected by 
state; but he meant to eppose, strongly | any thing which that House could deter- 
and firmly, a ministry in which were con- | mine: the peace was to be held inviolate. 
cerned any one of those men te whose | What he considered was the expediency. 
Corrupt and accursed system this country | of it, in all those respects that naturally 
stood indebted for all her presemt cale | presented themselves te his view, whea he 
mikes, | considered the Articles before them. 
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He adverted te the shameful ignorance 
that appeared in the negociation and pro- 
visional articles between England and the 
United American States.- What reason 
could be given for sending out such a man 
as Mr. Oswald, to treat with the four Ame- 
rican commissioners? He was far over- 
_ watched by any one of them. But it was 
not Mr. Oswald, that he had to do with, 
but those who confided m him and em- 
ela him. The first question that the 

itizh agent ought to have put to the 
American commissioners, was, whether 
they had full powers to agree upon a ge- 
neral amnesty and restitution of goods to 
aH leyalists without exception? These 
were men whom Britain was bound by 
every tie to provide for and protect. Yet, 
alas, they were made a part of the price 

of peace. Those who were the best 
friends of Britain, were, on that very ac- 
count, excepted from the indulgence of 
Congress. Britain connives at the bloody 
sacrifice, and seeks for a shameful retreat, 
at the expence of her most valiant and 
faithful sons} How different from this was 
the conduct of Spain to the loyalists in the 
Netherlands, in the reign of Philip 3, on 
occasion of the famous truce in 1609, and 
alsoin the peace of Munster. Their ef- 
fects and estates were eiher restored, or 
they were paid interest for them at the rate 
of 64 per cent. on the purchase money. 
Here lord Stormont repeated several of 
the articles of the truce between Philip 
8, and the United Provinces, which was 
concluded at Antwerp in 1609; which 
articles were also agreed to at the peace 
of Muneter. A general act of ifdemnity 
was passed, without exception of place or 
person. He also touched on the case of 
the Catalonians, who revolted from Spain, 
once whea they put themselves under the 
protection of France, and again when they 
Es theasselves under the protection of 
itain. In both cases, their privileges, 
lives, and properties, were preserved to 
them. Even cardinal Mazarin, so artful, 
so shuffling and fallacious, and he meant 
not the most distant allusion to any of his 
Majesty's ministers, (for the parliament of 
Paris determined, that to call any person 
a Mazarin was a reproach to him, and that 
en action would Jie) even he, though so 
hittle scrupulous on most occasions, lean: 
ed it sound policy to observe good faith 
with the Catalonians. He negociated the 
peace of the Pyrenees himself, and he took 
care, that an act of indemnity should be 
published in their favour, on the same day 
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in which a proclamation was issued res 
claiming their obedience. History fur- 
nishes no example of such base derelic. 
tion. From the loyalists he passed ob to 
our Indian allies, with whom we had had a 
long connection, on whom we had be- 
stowed the name of the children of the 
King, and with whom, said he, we sworete 
preserve inviolate friendship as long as the 
woods, and mountains, and rivers should 
remain. 

His lordship next turned his attention 
to the boundary line that had been agreed 
on by the American commissioners, and 
that very extraordinary geographer and 
politician, Mr. Richard Oswald. There 
was, prefixed to the Articles of peace be 
tween England and America, a very 
pompous preamble, setting forth that those 
treaties were the best observed in which 
were reciprocal advantages. He was a 
long time at a loss to understand the | 
meaning of those words ‘ reciprocal ad- 
vantages.’ But at last he discovered thag 
they meant only the advantaye of Ame 
rica. For in return for the manifold cone 
Cessions on our part, net one had been 
made on theirs. In truth, the American 
commissioners had enriched the English 
dictionary with several new terms and 
phrases; reciprocal advantages, for in- 
stance, meant the advantage of one of the 
parties; and a regulation of boundaries 
meant acession of territory. 

His lordship then took a view of our 
concessions on Newfoundland, the ceded 
islands of St. Pierre and Miquelon, which 
being fortified, will command the en- 
trance of the river of St. Lawrence. The 
liberty accorded to the Americans te 
settle in Nova Scotia; the cession of Pe- 
nobscot, a nursery of masts ; the giving up 
of all that was important or valuable in 
Canada; the Floridas, important for their 
situation, and agreeable in respect of 
climate and soil—We might as welt have 
ceded all Canada to them, ‘as te have 
drawn such a line of separation; for al 
the forts which commandcd the lakes were 
in their hands, and we were wholly de- 
fenceless, and at their mercy, in our navi» 
gation of the lakes: besides, we had given 
up to them by that boundary, a tract of 
country four times as large as Britain, and 
in that tract above six-aud-twenty nations 
of our Indian allies, whose hunting grounds 
we were obliged, by treaty, to protect, 
and from whom he aside those feel- 
ings which dignify human nature) we re- 
ceived most casential benefits in the article 
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of their trade of peltry and furs. The no- 
ple viscount dwelt on this topic with great 
energy, and declared himself astonished 
and confounded at the conduct of minis- 
ters in this respect. From this impolicy 
his lordship turned to Newfoundland, and 
there he complained of ministers iving to 
the French near seven degrees 0 latitude 
for their own exclusive fishing, and at the 
same time that we did that, we also gave 
the Americans a participation in all our 
fisheries, in all our creeks and harbours, 
and never made any stipulation for our 
fishing reciprocally in theirs. The grantin 
of St. Pierre and Miquelgn to the Frenc 
was the next object that met the repre-_ 
hension of his lordship. If they fortified 
these two places, as they certainly might, 
if they pleased, his lordship declared our 
fisheries on that coast to be altogether 
unsafe, and of course of little or no advan- 
tagetous. The noble viscount referred to 
the various treaties which had been made 
in respect to this fishery, and shewed 
what honourable pains the ‘earl of Chat- 
ham had always taken to preserve this 
fruitful nursery of seamen to the British 
crown. By the provisions made respect- 
ing this aria & there would be an end at 
once put to the British trade. While he 
was ambassador at the court of. Versailles, 
they set up a title to the fishery ceded 
to them by the peace of Utrecht, un- 
shackled by reciprocity. He wrote home 
for instructions, and received so clear, 
distinct, and at the same time so peremp- 
tory a statement of the English right to 
fish in common with the French, on the 
west side of the island, that they were 8a- 
tisfied, or at least they relinquished their 
claim for the time, and wisely postponed it 
until a moment should come more favour- 
able to their ambition, when perhaps, there 
should be an English minister, 80 solici- 
tous of power, 50 anxious to fix himself in 
his seat, as to hurry a negociation to its 
end, without care or anxiety for the inte- 
rest of the state, which he was appointed 
togovern. He now considered the fishery 
as irretrievably gone; for there was not a 
syllable of reciprocity in the treaty, and 
we yielded, in full right, 
St. Pierre and Miquelon, which they 
would instantly fortify, and secure to 
themselves an immense trade. The con- 
ceasions made to America in this particu- 
Jar, were also very material. The unset- 
tled coasts and bays in Nova Scotia were 
to be opened to them, and we were to 

have no power to fish in their bays in re- 
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turn. 
instead of securing & , 
truth, granted 
volving the 
cession of 
account for upon any 
cessity or prudence. 
gain in the business ; 
granted to England in their stead, 
manner in which these 
livered up, 
No measure was 
the relief of the planters and inhabitants, 
nor any provision made, 
might 
perty, 
the provinces subject 


in glaring colours, 
for the navigation 
every thing thatcould make the 
valuable was gone. 
there was no junction even with the lakes, 
no communication by 
transport 
the Article for the navigation of the Mis- 
gissippl, i 
ings, added to all the injuries done to our 
pro 


Indies. 
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and 


Eternal jealousies would arise, an 
» in 


we h 
all this 
nation in a new war. 
the two Floridas he could not 
reason, either of ne- 

There was no bar- 
for there was nothing 
The 
provinces were de- 
was as mad as it was impolitic. 
taken for the security, or 


by which they 

e enabled to dispose of their pro- 
if they didnot choose to continue in 
to the court of 
pain.. The noble viscount then exposed, 
the folly of stipulating 
of the Mississippi, when 
Mississippt 
We had no coast, 


S 


which we could 
our furs to any market. In short, 


was an insult on our understand- 


erty by the present peace. 

he noble viscount passed to the West 
Here there were equa} marks of 
egregious folly: he entered into a long 
argument to prove that we had it in our 


power to have made a peace with France 


without the cession of Tobago. We were 
in possession of St. Lucia, which, what- 
ever may be its intrinsic value, the French 
consider as invaluable. We were in pos- 
session of St. Pierre and Miquelon, whet 
completely shut them out from the whole 
of the fishery of Newfoundland; and 
having therefore these strong points, we 
should have proposed to agree to @ peace 
on the ground of uti possidetts. He was 
free to own, that this would not have been 
favourable to us in the West Indies; but 
the fact is, that the French durst not 
agree to it. ‘They durst not give up St. 
Lucia; they must have the fishery ; and 
therefore, as they must resist the ofter of 
uti possidctis, the alternative was plain— 


the possessions of | let us agree then on the footing of com- 


plete restitution. To this we were fairly 
and fully entitled. But, instead of this, 
we give up ‘Tobago, an island of the ut- 
most consequence to the manufactures of 
this country, as well as to its interest in the 
West Indies. He mentioned a manufac: 
tory of cotton goods lately established 10 
France, which only wanted the cotton of 
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Tobago to make it the rival of Manchester. 
That was given to them, and there was no 
equivalent whatever given to us in return. 
On the coast of Africa the concessions 
were subject tothe same complaint. We 
had given up 2 most valuable trade, and 
had made such stipulations, in regard to 
the gum, as would finally extinguish our 
connection with that quarter of the world. 
But in the East Indies, more perhaps than 
any where else, were the shameful and 

ing concessions of the present 
peace to be found. The delivery of 
Chandernagore, with a ditch, and the pro- 
mise to procure territories from our allies, 
were circumstances so humiliating and in- | 
jurious, that he could not conceive by 
what strange fatality our ministers were 
actuated in this respect. He entered into 
a long discussion of the articles respecting 
the east, and pointed out the injuries done 
to the Company in aforcible manner. In 
this quarter of the world we had driven 
the French from every thing. They had 
no claims, they had no power, they had, 
no footing, and we might have found in 
the East Indies.a recompence for all our 
losses in the West ; but the rule of con- 
cession was alone regarded by our minis- 
ters in all that they had done. He en- 
larged on the importance of. Dunkirk to 
France. In a war with England, that 
harbour, opened~and repaired, would be 
capable of containing twenty or thirty 
ships of good size and burthen. These 
issuing out, at all seasons, would annoy 
our trade in its very center, and counter- 
balance in some measure the advantages 
of our local situation for commerce. Dun- 
kirk, at the same time, would be of no use 
to the French, but ina war with England. 
In our precipitancy to allow the repara- 
tion of Dunkirk, therefore, the language 
of the crown, without any exaggeration or 
colouring, was plainly this: ‘* To shew 
my good brother of France how earnestly 
I desire his friendship, I will give him up 
Dunkirk for the convenienee of making 
war on my loving subjects.” 

Another thing in the treaty with France 
particularly struck him, as it seemed to in- 
dicate that ministers were as negligent of 
the high honour and dignity of the em- 
pire, as they were of its possessions. In 
the Article respecting the capture of 
prizes, the Channel was no more called 
the British seas, which, in all the treaties 
that were made during the present cen- 
tury, was uniformly so called. This was 
matter of very great consideration, at a 
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time when we Were conceding every thing 
that was either the object of pride or of 
interest. This was an insult which the 
flippant vanity of France would be fond to 
give, but which ought not to have been 
suffered... But considerations of this kind 
were beneath the attention of ministers of 
the present day, who seemed to think that 
to make a peace at any rate, was to doa 
meritorious work, and such as the nation 
of course must applaud when applied to 
for that purpose. Under that idea, the 
present motion of address was made ; not 
to thank his Majesty for his gracious con- 
descension, or to congratulate him upon — 
the return of peace, but to gain the thanks 

of that House for a work that ministers 
had done. If his lordship should be 
asked, if the present peace wasa@ good one, 
and such as, under much greater cala- 
mities than those we had suffered, ought 
to be accepted of, he would lay his hand 
upon his heart, and answer positively, 

o! He had been brought up in the 
habits of independence, and would there- 
fore on all occasions give an opinion ac- 
cordingly. Would not every man of in- 
ienendance answer on the present occasion 
ashe did? Certainly he would ; and where 
was the circumstance on the prim4 facie 
appearance of things, that indicated the 
impropriety of his determination ? Minis- 
ters would say, that if a peace could not be 
had on the terms to be wished for, it was 
expedient that it should be accepted upon 
those terms which were offered. The 
principle of this proposition his lordship 
allowed, but denied the application. It. 
was a fact to be mourned, that the ele- 
ments had fought against us, and the hand 
of Providence had sometimes been felt 
severely upon us; but we had had no dis- 
asters that had not been more than com- 
pensated by the victories of our gallant 
commanders, in the different parts of the 
world: the successes of whom, and their 
merits, his lordship took notice of in terms 
of high applause. 

Lord Grantham said, that he had the 
greatest respect for the authority, which 
the noble lord had alluded to in the 
course of his speech, and should have 
thought himself exceedingly happy to 
have had it in his power to have imitated 
the conduct of that great man, whom his 
lordship had held out tohim as worthy ot 
being remembered. Times were changed 
since the peace the noble lord had hinted 
at was made, and many concurrent cir- 
cumstances rendered it almost impossible 
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4o negociate so well, as to place the nation 
in that agreeable state which it fouod 
itself in at the conclusion of that — 
He assured their lordships that nothing had 
been entered into without first being con- 
‘ gidered in the pe cahibg manner Ae 
‘and over again, and almost every possi 
coninpeies duly weighed. The differ- 
ence between concluding a Seve with 
ene enemy, and with a host of them, was 
productive of the greatest difficulties in 
negociation. Added to this, England 
was without even a single ally to assist her 
on the greatest emergency. For bis part, 
he considered the peace as good a one as, 
idering our situation, we could possibly 
ve had. But our reduced situation was 
dn consequence of that blind and unfortu- 
nate pursuit of the war in America, by an 
administration more obstinate than wise, 
and which war, if continued, would have 
brought destruction upon the empire. 
His lordship said, he scorned to shelter 
himself from blame, by throwing it upon 
- gn innocent colleague ; and therefore, he 
made no ecruple to declare, that the rea- 


aon why the words the noble viscount had 
mentioned as proper to be inserted in the 
Article alluded to by him, viz. Preserving: 
incti calling the : 
‘Channel and North seas, the British seas, ; 
was, that by some most unaccountable and | 
unhappy mistake of his own, they had: 
been left out. As soon as be found this, 


to this country the distinction of 


he was exceedingly alarmed and distressed, 
and took every ible means to remedy 
the evil. The Articles 


made an application, in which he was so 
dbappy as to succeed, and an instrument 


was signed and exchanged, calling the 


Channel and North seas the British seas ; 
#0 that the evil was redressed by the only 
method that was possible.—His lordship, 
in answer to the noble viscount’s objec- 
tions to giving up the island of T , 
observed, that it was a most disag 

thing, no doubt, that such a concession 
should be made; and yet he did not know 
- any possible case of ceasion where the 
consequences would have been so triflingly 
disagreeable as in the instance of Tobago. 
cee panes of ages our goa 
sidered as these who frequently c 

their masters, and if dhisir property Tipe 
cured, they may not perhaps suffer much 
hardship by a change of allegiance. With 
respect to the rest of the cessions that had 
been made to France, he could not look 
4ipon them in that humiliating light which 
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had been sent off 
with this deficiency, and his lordship had’ 
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some noble lords had oonsidesed them in. 
It was necessary to make concessions to 
France; she was determined at all events 
to have them, as some equivalent for thase 
humiliating ones which she herself wag 
obliged to make at the conclusion of the 
last war. Noble lords could not but re- 
collect the submission France made ta 
this country, which galled her pride, and 
which were rather feathers coveted by the 
French for the sake of pride than use; 
these were the islands St. Pierse ang 
Miquelon; and that we should depart 
from the old article for the demolition of 
Dunkirk. These were not objects of oon- 
sequence to d, nor such as she 
ought to struggle for at the hazard of « 
war. Such only were the things which 
had been given up to the French both ig 
the East Indies and in America, except 
indeed the island of Tobago; but their 
lordships would reflect qn our losses, and 
on owr sityation ; and granting that there 
must be concessions, they would believe 
aca a loss of Tobago was not so ma- 
te 


eps serio aces lp most 
pointed tenms of reprobation @ peace; 
and declared it to be in every instance the 
most unwise, impelitic, end ruinous treaty 
that this couatry had ever made. in re- 
gard to the abandonment ef the loyalists, 
it was a thing of 20 atrocious a kind, that 
if it had not beea alreaily painted in all its 
horrid colours, he should have atterapted 
the ungracious task; but never should 
have been able to describe the crueky in 
language es strong and expressize as were 
his feelings. The Kiag’s ministers had 
weakly heey, Pn that secommenda- 
tion of the Congress was a safficient secw- 


rity for these unhappy mea. For his 
own part, so far frem believing that this 
would be sufficieat, or any thing like 
sufficient for their protection, he wes ef 
a direct gontrary opinion; aud if they 
entertained any notions of this sort, he 
would put an end to their idle hopes at 
once, by reading from 4 an his 
pocket a resolution which the assembly 


of Virginia had come to, so late as on the 
17th of December last. The resolution 


the social compact, being founded 
on legal principles, were sirangiy dictated 
by that principle of common justice, de- 


man 
of their natural and constitutional rights, 
risk heir life, Kberty, and property on 
ther success, the vieious citizens who 
side with tyranny and op ion, or who 
mask of neu- 
trality, slrould at least hazard their pro- 
, and not enjoy the benefits procered 
Ci labours and dangers of those whose 
dettrections they wished That ail de- 
mands or requests of the British court, for 
the restitution of property confiseated by 
this sate, being neither eager by law, 
equity, or policy, are wholly inadmissidie ; 
and that our delegates in Congress be in- 
#ructed to move Congress, that they may 
Greet their deputtes, who shall represent 
these states in the general: Congress for 
adjastieg @ peace or truce, neither te 


ee to any stich restitution, or submit | 


that the haws made by any independent 
trate of this union be subjected to the att 
fodication of any er ef pewers on 
earth.”” Fis Yordehip demanded what mi- 
nisters had te say now for this boasted re- 


commendation, for which they had stipu- | 


lated with Congress? Could they say, 
thet the unhappy men whe had foug 
asd bled for this country, who had given 
tp their all and the all of their little fami- 
Res; could ministers say that these men 
who had said and done and suffered all 
fue was in the power of humen nature 
for our cauee, ouplit not to have had a 
better security than the preseat, from 
scorn, imsotence; and ruin? A peace 
foonded on suctt a sacrifice as this, mest 
be accursed in the sight of God and man. 
His lordship added a few words of ani- 
madversion on ofher parts of the treaty. 
All the forte were on the American side ; 
the immense district of country whick 
sepplied us with masts was gone; the In- 
Gan nations were abandoned; and we 
were insulted with the navigation of the 
Miusissippi, when alt its benefits were 
taken away. He then eoncluded with 
givieg his fiearty approbation to the 
amendment. 

Viscount Howe, after giving an account 
ef the state of the navy, in detail, sam- 
ued up its foree, and said, that by May 
next, what with the number of vessels we 
had already, and those now in forwardness, 
this ceuntry might reckon upon 99 line 
of battle ships, tolerably fit for service ; 
aad, by the best accounts, the force of the 
wiited House of Bourbon might be about 
125. By the latest accounts from Cadiz, 
the Spaniards: and Frencli had 60 sail of 


Prekminary Arteles of Peace. 
thet, if virtwous eitizens, ix defence | the line lymg in that harbour, in prime 
ieondition, and in every r 


' brea 
-eount the interval a happy one, and in- 


puted our force, 
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espect welt 


| equipped for the most vigorous and active 
i service, 


of the late campaign, and attributed 2 


He recounted the transactions 


deal of our success to chance; for, 
In 8 competition of strength with the 
enemy, we were greatly inferior. Many 
of the ships were in a poor condition ; 


‘that, for instance, on board of which he 
hoisted his fag, the Victory, was ve 
bad, and very 


unclean. He closed wit 

observing, that if no other good attended 

the kage pacification than the mere 
thing time it gave us, we ought to 


stead of idly flinging away our remaining 
strength in wonutural squabbles among 
ourselves, unite and endeavour to make 
the best use of our time, in recruiting 


against the possibility of future hostility. 


his, he trusted, their lordships’ good 
sense would consider to be the advice of 
patriotism, and not of party. 
Lord Keppel said, his lust accounts re- 
ecting the state of the Spanish navy at 
adiz, spolte it to be no more than 42 
sail of Kne of battle ships; and he eom- 
good, bad, arid’ indiffe- 
rent, to be 109. He could not, indeed, 
enter into the minutie of the condition of 
eur navy; he did not imagine it would 
be consistent with prudence ; but-so much 
would he say, that he did not imagine the 
condition of our enemy’s naval affairs 
was so good as our own, or that they had 
my ne Kike such a prospect. ; 
iscount Howe said, that the accounts 
on which he had founded his report of the 
state of the Spanish navy at Cadiz, were 
later than those his lordship relied on; 
bat he could not, he said, subscribe to 
the mode his lordship took of estimating 


_the naval strength of Great Britain, under 


the description of good, bad, and indiffe- 
rent; good and indifferent, 2 prudent marr 
would think was stretching the account. 
to the utmost verge of shew; indeed, he 
could hardly say, utility; but to include 
the bad in the statement, would be dan- 
gerous computation in 

Lord King said, he did not approve of 
the manner in which the war had beer 


carried on; nor was he more reconciled 
‘to the peace: vigour and spirit, which 
seemed to him essentially necessary to 
‘the dignity of mattial or pacific transac- 


tions, were wanting in beth cases. <A 


‘noble lord (Sackville) had read the House 


a continuation of that lesson which Ame~- 


-~ 
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rica, from the very outset of the unfortu- 
nate quarrel with this country, had been 
constantly giving this country. The doc- 
trine was as old as the creation, though 
we seemed to be ignorant of it, “ He 
who is not for me in a state of civil war, 
is, to allintents and purposes, against me.” 
The language of war is harsh and disso- 
nant. The introduction of a soft note 
into it, on any pretence whatever, only 
betrays an ignorance of the music. In 
plain terms, whenever there is a melan- 
choly necessity for a war of the nature 
with that of America, tenderness in the 
beginning will, upon a review of events, 
be found cruelty in the end. For his own 
part, his lordship declared, that if he had 

ad the conducting of the war, he would 
have instantly, on the first accounts of 
the rebellious conduct of the Americans, 
sent off a powerful force to their country ; 
and instead of burdening the peaceful and 
loyal subjects which these troops had left 
behind, he would have ordered them to 
subsist themselves upon the properties of 
the rebels, until by a salutary course of 
military physic, they had taken them 
down from their aéreal stilts, and reduced 
them to the standard of common sense 
and allegiance. The: deficiency of spirit 
which his lordship thought e0 culpable 
in the late ministry, appeared also in this, 
and therefore he could not, consistent 


with his former opinions, give his approba- 


tion of a peace whose frame betrayed so 
much imbecility. 

- The Ear) of Shelburne then rose. The 
lateness of the hour, my lords, said his lord- 
ship, will not suffer me to take the liberty 


of oe so far on your patience, as 


my feelings would prompt me to on the 
present occasion. I shall not address 
oo passions—that candid province I will 
eave to those who have shewn such abi- 
lity for its government to-night. As my 
conduct has been founded upon integrity 
-—facts, and plain reasoning, will form its 
best support. I shall necessarily wave 
the consideration of the critical moment 
at which I stepped into the administration 
of the affairs of this country—a moment 
when, if there be any credit due to the 


solemn, public declarations of men, who 


seemed then, and seem now, to have the 
welfare of the state nearest to their hearts 
every hope of renovated lustre was 


: gone, and nothing but dreary despon- 


ency remained to the well-wishers of 
Great Britain. I am now speaking within 
memory, and consequently within proof. It 
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is not for me to boast of my motives for 
standing forward at a period so alarming. 


-My circumstances are not so obscure as 


to render my conduct a matter of dubiety, 
and my own explanation of my feelings 
would, I flatter myself, fall far short of 
that. credit which sympathy would give | 
me in the minds of men, whose patriotism 
is not that of words: the ambition of ad- 
vancing to the service of our country in 
an hour when even brave men shrink 
from the danger, is honourable, and I 
shall not be catechized for entertaining 
such an impulse. 1 make no merit of my 
hardihood, and when I speak of mine, I 
wiah your lordships to understand me as 
speaking of the generous enterprize of 
my noble and honourable colleagues in 
administration. It was our duty as good 
citizens, when the state was in danger, 
that all selfish apprehensions should be 
banished. I shall not, therefore, expatiate 
on my reasons for ala into office, but 
openly and candidly tell your lordships 
how I have conducted myself in it A 
peace was the declared wish of the nation 
at that time. How was that to be pro- 
cured best for the advantage of the coun- 
try? Certainly by gaining the most ac- 
curate knowledge of the relative condition 
of the powers at war. Here a field of 
knowledge was required to be beaten, to 
which no one man, vast and profound as 
It is poses to picture human capacity, 
would by any means be supposed equal. 
Then if one man was inadequate to the 
whole task, the next question naturally 
is, what set of men are beat qualified as 
auxiliaries in it? What is the skill re- 
quired? A knowledge of trade and com- 
merce, with all its relations, and an inti- 
mate acquaintance with military affairs 
and all its concomitants. Were men o 
this description consulted previous to, 
and during the progress of the treaty now 
before your lordships ? I answer, they 
were. And with this sanction administra- 
tion need assume no false brow of bra- 
very, in combatting the glittering expres- 
sions of that hasty opposition that had 
been set up to the present terms. 

Let us examine them, my lords, let us 
take the several assertions in their turn, 
and without wishing to intrude too much 
on your lordships time, I shall be par- 
doned for giving a distinct answer to each 
head of objection. Ministry, in the first 
place, is blamed for drawing the boundary 
they have done between the territories of 
the United States and those of our sove- 
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in Canada.. I wish to examine 

every part of the treaties on the fair rule 

of the value of the district ceded—to 


examine it on the amount of the exports 
and eae by which alone we could 
judge of its importance. The exports of 
this country to Canada, then, were only 
140,000, and the imports were -no more 
than 50,0004. Suppose the entire fur 
trade sunk into the sea, where is the de- 
triment to this country? Is 50,000/. a 
year imported in that article any object 
for Great Britain to continue a war of 
which the people of England, by their 
representatives, have declared their ab- 
horrence? Surely it is not. But much 
less must this appear in our sight, when I 
tell parliament, and the whole kingdom, 
that for many years past, one year with 
another, the preservation of this annual 
import of 50,000/. has cost this country, 
on an av , 800,000 I have the 
youchers in my pocket, should your. lord- 
ships be inclined to examine the fact. But 
the trade is not given up, it is only di- 
vided, and divided for our benefit. . I ap- 
peal to all men conversant with the na- 
ture of that trade, whether its best re- 
sources in Canada do not lie to the north- 
ward.. What, then, is the result of this 
part of the treaty, so wisely, and with so 
much sincere lave on the part of England 
Clamoured against by noble lords? Why 
this, You have generously given Ame- 
rica, with whom every call under Heaven 
urges you to stand on the footing of bre- 
tbren, a share in a trade, the monopoly of 
which you sordidly preserved to your- 
selves, at the loss of the enormous sum of 
750,000/. Monopolies, some way or other, 
are ever justly punished. They forbid 
rivalry, and rivalry is of the very essence 
of the well-being of trade. This seems to 
= the era of protestantism in trade. All 
urope a enlightened, and eager to 
throw o ‘the wile shackles of appre 
sive ignorant monopoly ; that unmanly 
and illiberal principle, which is at once 
ungenerous and deceitful. A few inte- 
rested Canadian merchants might com- 
plain; for merchants would always love 
monopoly, without taking a moment’s 
time to think whether it was for their in- 
terest or not. I avow that monopoly is 
always unwise ; but if there is any nation 
under heaven, who ought to be the first 
to reject mowopoly, it is the English. 
Situated as we are between the old world 
and the new, and between the southern 
and northern Europe, all that we ought 
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to covet upon earth is free trade, and fair 
equality. With more industry, with more 
enterprize, with more capital than any 
trading nation upon earth, it ought to be 
our constant cry, let every market be 
open, let us meet our rivals fairly, and we 
ask no more. It is a principle on which. 
we have had the wisdom to act with re- 
spect to our brethren of Ireland; and, if 
conciliation be our view, why should we 
not reach it out also to America? Our 
peneron is not much, but, litile as it is, 


‘let us give it with a grace. Indeed, to 


ak properly, it is not generosity to 

em, but ceconomy to ourselves ; and in 
the boundaries which are established we - 
have saved ourselves the immense sum of 
800,000/. a-year, and shewed to the Ame- 
ricans our sincere love and fair intentions, 
in dividing the little bit of trade which. 
nature had laid at their doors; and tell- 
ing them that we desired to live with them 
in communion of benefits, and in the sin- 
cerity of friendship. ‘ But the Ilnudians 
were abandoned to their enemies!’ Noble 
lords have taken great pains to shew the 
immense value of these Indians; it was | 
not unnatural for noble lords, who had 
made so lavish a use of these Indians, to 
complain of their loss; but those who ab- 
horred their violence would think ministry 
had done wisely. ‘The Americans knew 
best how to tame their savage natures. | 
The descendants of the good William 
Penn would manage them better than 
all the Mr. Stuarts with all the Jews- 
harps, razors, trumpery, and jobs that 
we could contrive. ‘ But our treaties 
with them bound us to everlasting protec- 
tion!” This is one of those assertions 
which always sounds well, and is cal- 
culated to amuse the uninformed mind: 
but what is the meaning of i perpetuo in 
all treaties? That they shall endure as 
long as the parties are able to perform 
the conditions. This is the meaning of 
perpetual alliances; and in the present 
treaty with America, the Indian nations 
were not abandoned to their enemies; 
they were remitted to the care of neigh- 
bours, whose interest it was as much as 
ours to cultivate friendship with them, 
and who were certainly the best qualifted 
for softening and humanizing their hearts. : 
But I shall dismiss this subject, though it 
is blended with others, and proceed to the. 
investigation of the rest of the objections 
to the treaties of pacification. 

“ Why have you given America the 
freedom of fishing in all your creeks and 


and avariciousl 


_ ATT) 
harbours, and especially en the barks ef 
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Newfoundland,” say the neble objectors 
te this article? Why? because, im the first. 
place, they could from their locality have 
exercised a@ fishery in that quarter for the 
first season (for there are ab in spite of 
ell our efforts torepel them. In February 
the first season commences, and that is 
entirely at their devotion; for our people 
can never take their stations there so soon. 
With regard to the other season, let us 
again revert to what I have said respecting 
the fur trade; though we have not a mo- 
nopoly, we have got such superior advan- 
tages in the article of drying, curing, and 
preparing our fish for market, from the ex- 
clusive command of the. most contiguous 
shores, that a rivalry. can only whet our 
industry te reap. those benefits our prefer- 
able. situation ia this respect presents to 
us * But why have you aot stipulated a 
reciprocity of fishing in the American 
harbours and creeks?” I will tell your 
lordships :—because we have abundant 

loyment in our own. Would not an: 
American: think it sordid in the extreme, 
nay, consider it bordering on madness, to 
covet the privilege of battening our 
cattle of some of their sterile wilds, when 
we had eur own fertile savannahs to have 
recourse to.? Sueh would be the opimion 
entertained of ministry, if it had childishly 
y made.a stipulation of the 
nature the objectors think they ought to 
have. The broad and liberal policy on 
which the present treaty is formed, is in 
my epinien much more wise and beneficial 
than would have beer the narrow and 
wretched: er of bargaining for every little 
particle of advantage which we might have 
precured, perhaps, by stickling in the ne- 
gociation. As to the masts, a noble lord 
said, we were to have in such abundance 
at Penobscot, I will oppose a fact to his 
bare assertion. | have in my pocket a 
certificate frem one of the ablest sur- 
veyors in our service, captain Twiss, that 
there is not a tree there capable of being 
made into a mast. 


But there remains somewhat in these 


provisional Artieles still to be considered, 
whieh I have never reflected on without 
feelings as pungent as any which the 
warmest admirers of the virtues of the 
leyalists can possibly have experienced. I 
mrean the unhappy necessity of our affairs, 
which induced the extremity of submittin 

the fate of the property of these brave an 

worthy men to the discretion of their ene- 


mies.’ I have but one. answer to give the. 
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House im this particalar ; its the answer I 
gave my own bleeding heart. <A pare 


must be wounded, that the whole of the 


empire may not perish. If better termg 
could be had, think yeu, my lords, that EF 


weald not have embraced them? You all 
know my creed. You ail know my steadi~ 
ness. If it were possible to put aside the 
bitter cup the adversaries of this cou 

presented to me, you know I would have 
done it; but you called for peace. Fo 
make it in the circumstances, which: your 
lordships ali know I stood in, was: mos# 
‘arduous. In this point, rothing could be 


more grievous tome. Neither in public 


‘nor in private life is it my character to dew 
sert my friends. 
tive, either to accept the terms, said Cony 


} had but the alterna- 


s8, of our recousmendation to the states, 


in favour of the colonists, or eontinue the 
war. It isin our power to de no more 
than recommend. 
hears me, who will clap hie hand on bis 
heart, and step forward and‘say, I ought _ 
to have broken off the treaty? If there be, 

F am sure he neither knows the state of 
the-country, nor yet has Ke paid any at- 
tention to the wishes of i¢. 
not despond with respect to the loyalists. 
F rely upon: the wisdoas, the honour, and 
the teniper of the Congress. Their recoms 
‘mendatien was all that in the nature of 
things we could procure. 
‘cautious in wording their treaty, lest they 
should possibly giveoffencete the new states, 
whose: constitutions had not advanced to 
those habits of appearance and strength 


Is there any man who 


t still Edo 


They were 


that banishes all suspicions; peremptory 


language is not the language of a new 
‘state. They must soften their applica- 
‘tions. 
‘for men, they have used the word recom- 


In all their measures for money, 


mendation te the provincial assemblies; 


and it hes always, or at least generally 
been paid respect to. 


And, believe me, 
theyt de the loyalists the effices not of 
friends, who surmise doubts on this occa- 
sion. But say the worst; and that after 


ali, thiy estimable set of men are not re- 


ceived and cherished in the bosom of their 
own country: is England so lost to gra- 
titude, and all the feelings of huma- 
nity, 98 not te afford them an asylum? 
Who can beso base as to think she will 
refuse it to them? Surely it cannot be that 


:noble-minded man, who would plunge his 
pn and 


country again knee-deep in bl 


eae it with an expence of 20 millions 
‘for the 
‘out one-drop ef blood: spilt, and without 


of restoring them. With- 
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qne-fifth of she expence of.one year’s cam- 
paign, happiness and eesigess ona be given 
the joyalists im a3 ample oe as these 
blessings were ever im their enjoyment ; 
therefore let the outcry cease on this 
head. But which of the two stiles of lan- 
guage is the more likely to assiat the loy- 
alists: the stile of the Address which de- 


clares the confidence of parliament in the | 
intentions of the Congress, er of the | 


ie lords whe declare that recommenda- 


tien is ing? It surely requires no 
great depth of penetzation to distinguish 
between these thi A noble viscount 


asks why Mr. Oswald was appoisted as 
megeciater against such odds? Because he 
was fitted for the great work in question, 
by the gia of his head and his 
heart. He was inflexibly upright; had 
long and liberally been engaged in com- 
mesce, and was well versed in the local 
knowledge of America: no man, there- 
fore, would deny Mr. Oswald's fitness for 
his station. At the same time his lord- 
ship was free to say, there might be a few 
men more fit, but they had‘ not come 
to his cognizance. The noble viscount 
(Sackville) might have been a better ne- 
gociater ; might have distinguished him- 
eelf as ‘the had always done, both in the 
cabinet and in the field. . Or, perhaps, the 
ether noble viscosnt (Stormont) might 
have been more remarkable; and if we 
could have conquesed any aversion in his 
losdehip to venture again on the same 
theatre, where he had not been received 
with yery general satisfaction before, he, 
no doubt, would have concluded a peace 
with che same fortunate distinction with 
which he commenced the war. 

I shail new advert to the preliminary 
Articles with France and Spain ; and first 
to the ebjections reapecting the cession to 
France on the coast of Newfoundland. 
This, to be sure, is not to be tried by the 
fule of 3 and exports. But what is 
it? Seven degrees of latitude. These are 
sounding words; but they are no more. 
By this part of the treaty future quarrels 
are rded against. The ocancurrent 
fishery formerly exercised was a source of 
endless strife; the French are now con- 
Gned to a certain spot ; it is nothing com- 

to the extent we possess, and it is 

ides situate in the least productive part 

of that coast. But I would not have your 
fordships pay greater attention to my bare 
assertion, than | trust you will to the asser- 
tions of those who take upon themselves 
$0 pronounce this part of the treaty wrong. 
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I have here ready for your inspection the 
epiniens of the ablest men on subject. 
I applied to the persoa best quali to 


point them out to me. The noble lord 
near me, (Keppel) then at the head of 
the admiralty, referred me to thnee officers 
in his Majeaty’s service, whose judgment 
and integrity he could rely on, and your 
lordships, en the bare neming ef them, 
will rely on them too. Admiral Edwards's 
testamony must have its weight; the tes- 
timony of captain Levison Gower, whose 
services the nation are to enjoy in peace 
as well as war; and that jieut. e, 
whe took an accurate survey of the whole 
ceast, and who was well qualified for the 
task, as he served under and possessed the 
confidence of the famous circum-navigator, 
captain Cook. These officers all declare, 
that the best fishing was to the southward, 
which was entirely in the possession of the 
English, so that we must donut the na- 
tional spirit, and the national industry of 
this couatry, before we can pronounce 
this so much talked of exclusive seven 
league fishery an injury to Great Britain. 
As to the cession of St. Pierre and 
Miquelon, where is the proof that these 
es can be fortified so as to annoy us ? 
have in my hand that which will satisfy 
your lordships how idle all surmises are on 
that head. Here are certificates from the 
most skilful and experienced engineers, 


that neither St. Pierre nor Miquelon would 


admit the construction of a fortress, which 
could stand the attack of the smallest ef 
your frigates.— With respect to the cession 
of the two Floridas, I must refer again to 
the exports and imports. The imports 
are not more than 100,000/. and the ex- 


ports hardly exceeded 120,000/. To be | 


sure, I would not willingly take so much 
from the commerce of the nation; but 
amidst the millions of our trade, is this an 
object worth contending for at the hazard 
of continuing the war? The navigation of 
the Mississippi has been reprobated as an 
useless acquisition. Could men seriously 
assert this? Was a navigation of so many 
hundred miles up a country, where there 
is a call for our manufactures, an useless 
thing? Surely aot. 

I shall now proceed to take a view of 
our affairs in the West Indies. All the 
islands there are restored to us, and in 
return, we cede St. Lucia and Tobago. 
St. Lucia, held in so much estimation now, 
may be tried more fairly by the value set 
upon it at the last peace. As I said before, 
on all hands it is allowed that that was not 
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a humiliating, but a high and mighty 
eace for this country. Why, therefore, 
if this island was, as the objectors pretend, 
the key-stone that supported and con- 
nected the arch of all our power in the 
leeward islands, was not this island then 
retained? But I can produce the opinions 
of your most experienced seamen on this 
head; and I assert, that St. Lucia is not 
of that vast consequence some noble lords 
would possess this House with the opinion 
of, in order to depreciate the merits of the 
treaty. With respect to Tobago, it is 
said, the cession of that island will ruin 
our cotton manufacture. Pray let me ask 
noble lords, was our cotton manufacture 
a poor one before we possessed that island? 
{t was not poor then, why should it be 
poor now? We have been long in pos- 
session of that great branch of trade, conse- 
uently we can afford to give a greater price 
or cotton than our neighbours. Cotton, 
therefore. be it in the hands of friend or 
foe, will always find its way to our door, in 
preference to that of those who cannot 
meet it with such a purse. But 1 know a 
few over-grown monopolizers of that ar- 
ticle, or selfish proprietors, would see the 
nation steeped in blood, sooner than they 
would forfeit, by the peace, one farthing 
of that.emolument which they used to 
make when Tobago was in our hands. 
Let me comfort these worthy men, by 
telling them, that the islands restored to 
us, contain a vast number of acres, uncul- 
tivated, which maybe applied to the growth 
of this so much coveted commodity. But 
let it be remembered, that we have kept 
Dominique, an island as valuable to this 
country, if not more so, than St. Lucia, 
if considered as a place of observation and 
strength. I have it on the authority of 
a noble admiral, whose conquests in the 
West Indies have been distinguished by 
laurels that will bloom for ever, that Do- 
minique is capable of being rendered all 
that ever St. Lucia could pretend to be, 
and that it contains also superior ad- 
vantages in respect of climate and situa- 
tion. 
We will now, my lords, look to Europe. 
I am asked, why overlook all the treaties 
respecting Dunkirk ? Why, let me ask the 
question in return, why were not these 
treaties ever enforced during all the ad- 
ministrations which have passed away since 
the demolition of that harbour was first 
stipulated? This negligence is prima facie 
evidence of the little account in which the 
Sulfilling of that treaty bas hitherto been 
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held, for were it otherwise, we had often 
since the power to enforce it. And I have 
heard that able seaman, the late lord 
Hawke, declare, that all the art and cost 
that France could bestow on the bason of 
Dunkirk, would not render it in any de- 
gree formidable or noxious to Great 
Britain. But, as was well observed bya 
noble friend near me, (lord Grantham) 
France wished to have the feathers she 
formerly strutted with restored to her; 
and, surely, no sober man would continue 
the war to thwart a fancy so little detri- 
mental to us. However, if we are mistaken, 
let the proof be produced. ‘Till then, I 
trust your lordships will suspend your 
judgments. The cession of Minorca has 
not been objected to, and therefore I do 
not enter into the defence of that Article ; 
but I must take notice in this place, that 
it is not perfectly fair in stating the par- 
ticulars of these treaties, to overlook all 
that we have gained. The salvation of 
Gibraltar, under all the circumstances of 
the present war, is a point of glory which 
would not easily be snatched from mi- 
nisters. No man had ever asserted that 
Gibraltar might not be given up upon 
certain terms. Gibraltar was saved ! 

We will now, my lords, proceed to the 
examination of the objections against the 
part of the French treaty that respects our 
affairs on the coast of Africa. ‘* Senegal 
is given up, and the gum trade is therefore 
lost.” Is that inference just? Is not the 
faith of France engaged fbr our having a 
fair share of that trade? More thana share 
we never were in possession of. ‘ But 
what tie is this same faith?” Why, as 
strong a tie as all men of reflection must 
know every parchment tie is between rival 
nations: only to be observed while inte- 
rest or convenience obliges. The ties of 
nations no man can be so wretchedly versed 
in history, or so miserably deficient in ob- 
servation, as to place upon the parallel with 
those which are binding upon individuals : 
but on enquiry your lordships will fiod, 
that Senegal, which we have given up, is 
not so favourably situated for trade as 
Senegambia, which we have kept. “The 
former has a bar dangerous to shipping-; 
an inconvenience which the other Is free 
from. In a word, by this Article of the 
treaty, instead of losing any thing, we 
secure (as much as we ever had secured ) 


‘a share in the gum trade, and we are not 


under the necessity we formerly were of 
making that cuast a grave for our fellow- 
subjccts, thousauds of whom were annually 
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devoted to destruction from the unhealthi- 
ness of that climate, by means of our jea- 
lousy, which sent them there to watch an 
article of trade, which in vain we endea- 
voured to monopolize. 

I must now, my lords, call your atten- 
tion to what concerns the part of the 
treaty respecting the East Indies. Here 
cmanti are asked why they restored 
Pondicherry to the French? and why 
they gave permission to them to run a 
ditch round Chandernagore? Two cogent 
reasons can be given for this conduct: 
the first is the unwillingness, and the in- 
ability of this country to prosecute the 
war; and the other is the distracted state 
of the British dominions in that part of 
the world. By the last accounts from 
thence, the troops were declared to be 


_ four months unpaid, and of ceurse upon 


the eve of amutiny. Nay, in such mise- 
rable situation were the affairs of the East 
India Company in that quarter, that they 
were obliged to mortgage their commodi- 
ties to wealthy individuals, who would not 
(so reduced is the credit of the Company 
in that quarter of the globe) take their 
solemn assurance for the faithful disposal 
of the stock at the East India sales here, 
but employed agents to see the business 
more securely transacted. Do your lord- 
ships know that there are 1,400,000/. of 
these draughts yet unpaid; that there are 
240,000¢. more coming home? And that 
your lordships may form some estimate of 
the extravagance of the usury at which 
the Company were obliged to borrow from 
these people, I must inform your lordships, 
some of the very agents employed by 
those usurers have 20,000/. a-year com- 
mission for their trouble. Is it necessary, 
my lords, to say a word more for the ne- 
cessity of conceding these matters to the 
French, who were at the very moment 
forming alliances with Hyder Aly, our 
most formidable and inveterate enemy, to 
drive us entirely out of the country? Our 
old foe, M. de Bussy, in the decline of 
life, almost at the age of eighty, leaving 
France purposely to form alliances! And 
what have we to withstand their force 
when formed ? Will unpaid troops fight, 
think you? But say that it was possible 
to expect such disinterested conduct from 
a common soldiery, will, or rather can 
famished troops fight? Our account about 
the same time tells us, that our forces 
sent out against Hyder Aly were in daily 
dread: of being starved to death. What 
stand could an army of infantry (for we 
[ VOL. XXUI.) 
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have no horse) make against that potent 


pants. and his numerous, well-appointed, 


ormidable cavalry? None. They would 

be as chaff before the wind. Do your 
lordships know too, that all hopes of peace 
with the Mahrattas are frustrated ; that we 
have been deceived by idle stories of ap- 
plications being made to men of power ia 
the Mahratta states, who promised to exert 
their influence, but it was found, that they 
had no influence upon earth? While, 
therefore, the French court were ignorant 
of the sad condition of our affairs in that 
quarter, while they were as yet unac- 
quainted with the result of M. de Bussy’s 
negociation with the Indian powers, was 
it not prudent in the British ministry to 
concede, as they did at that moment, 
when there was a probability that they 
had conceded what was no longer in their 
power to keep? 

I have now gone, as well as my memo 
serves me, through the detail of all the 
objections which have been made to the 
treaties; and, I trust, your lordships see . 
from the facts to which I have all along 
referred you, the necessity and the policy 
of our conduct in this particular. Let 
me, before I conclude, call to your lord- 
ships minds the general state of this coun- 
try, at the period in which the pacific ne- 
gociations were set on foot. Were we not 
at the extremity of distress? Did not the 
boldest of us cry out for peace? Was not 
the object of the war accomplished? Was 
not the independence of America solemnly 
recognized by parliament? Could that in- 
dependence be afterwards made a stipula- 
tion for the restoration of tranquillity ? 
On an entire view of our affairs at that 
time, is there any honest, sensible man in 
the kingdom that will not say the power- 
ful confederacy with whom we had then 
to contend had the most decided supe- 
riority over us? Had we scarce one tax- 
able article that was not already taxed to 
the utmost extent? Were we not 197 
millions in debt? and had we not the 
enormous sum of 25 millions unfunded? 
Our navy bills bearing an enormous dis- 
count; our public credit beginning to 
totter; our resources confessedly at an 
end ; our commerce day by day becoming 
worse; our army reduced, and in want of 
30,000 men to make up its establishments; 
our navy, which has been made so much 
the boast of some men, in such a condi- 
tion, that the noble viscount, now at the 
head of the profession, in giving a descrip- 
tion of it, strove to conceal its weakness 
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by speaking low, as if he wished to keep 
it from going abroad into the world. But 
sn such a day as this it must be told—your 
lordships must be told what were the dif- 
ficulties which the King’s ministers had to 
encounter in the course of the last cam- 
paign. Your lordships must be told how 
many sleepless nights I have spent—how 
many weary hours of watching and dis- 
tress. What have been my anxieties for 
New York! What have I suffered from 


the apprehension of an attack on that gar-. 


rison, which, if attacked, must have fallen! 
What have I suffered from the apprehen- 
sion of an attack on Nova Scotia or New- 
foundland! The folly, or the want of en- 
terprize of our enemies, alone protected 
those places ; for, had they gone there in- 
stead of Hludson’s Bay, they must have 
fallen. What have I suffered for the West 
Indies, where, with all our superiority of 
navy, we were not able to undertake one 


active or oftensive measure for want of 


troops; and where, if an attack had been 
made where it was meditated,—we were 
liable to lose our most valuable possessions ! 
How many sleepless nights have I not suf- 
fered for our possessions in the East Indies, 
where our distresses were undescribable ! 
How many sleepless nights did I not suffer 
on account of our campaign in Europe, 
where, with all our boasted navy, we had 
only one fleet with which to accomplish 
various objects! That navy, the noble 
viscount was fair to own, was well con- 
ducted. Its detachment to the North 
Seas, to intimidate the Dutch, was a happy 
and a seasonable stroke ; but the salvation 
of the Baltic fleet was not at all to be as- 
cribed to ability; accident contributed 
to that event; accident contributed to 
more than one article of our naval tri- 
umphs. How many of our ships were un- 
clean? The noble viscount has told us 
the case of the flect with which he was 
sent to the relief of Gibraltar. He could 
hardly venture to swim home in the Vic- 
tory. How many of our ships were in 
fact undermanned? Did the House know 
this? Did they know that our naval stores 
were exhausted, that our cordage was 
rotten, that our magazines were in a very 
low condition, and that we had no pros- 
spect of our navy being much better in 
the next campaign than it was in the pre- 
sent. [The noble earl, during all these 
queries, directed his eyes to lord Keppel, 
until the noble admiral called him to 
order.] Do the House know all this? 
The noble lord is offended at my directing 
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myself to him. I have no idea of imput- 
ing blame to the noble viscount. His 
abilities are unquestioned ; but when the 
greatness of the navy is made not only a 
boast, but an argument, it is fair to ex- 
amine the fact. Are not these things so ? 
and are not these things to be taken into 
the account, before ministers are Cone 
demned for giving peace to the country ? 
Let the man who will answer me these 
questions fairly, tell me how, in such cir- 
cumstances, he would make a peace, be- 
fore he lets his tongue loose against those 
treaties, the ratification of which has caused 
so many anxious days and sleepless nights. 
It is easy for any bungler to pull down the 
fairest fabric, but 1s that a reason, my 
lords, he should censure the skill of the 
architect who reared it? But I fear I 
trespass, my lords, on your patience too 
long. The subject was neat my heart, 
and you will pardon me, if J have been 
earnest in laying before your lordships our 
embarrassments, our difficulties, our views, 
and our reasons for what we have done. I 
submit them to you with confidence, and 
rely on the nobleness of bias natures, 
that in judging of men who have hazarded 
so much for their country, you will not be 
guided by prejudice, nor influenced by: 
party. 

Viscount Keppel said, that he had not 
been invited to be present when the opi- 
pions of admiral E wards, and the other 
officers, had been asked on the Newfound- 
land fishery, otherwise he might have 

iven his opinion of what had been said. 
n respect to what the noble lord bad 
thrown out with regard to the state of the 
navy, and the embarrassments and acci- 
dents of the last campaign, he was not 60- 
licitous of the noble earl's praise, and he 
was not much hurt at his insmuation: he 
would abide by what he had said—the 
navy of England was not only in a flou- 
rishing, but a vigorous state ; and we had 
the happiest prospects before us for the 
next campaign. 

The Duke of Richmond said the peace 
was no peace of his; he could find a hun- 
dred faults with it; and as to Gibraltar, he 
did not well understand the noble lord 
when he threw out; that no one had evet 
said, that it might not be given up in cer 
tain cases. His grace thought, that their 
lordships ought necessarily to have the 
treaty with the Dutch laid before them, — 
before they came to any determination on 
the preliminary Articles; and he begged 
to know, whether the rumour was true, 
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that the important bay and settlement of 
Trincomalé was to be given up. 

The Earl of Shelburne disclaimed an: 
disrespect toward lord Keppel, and wi 
respect to Gibraltar, he again insisted upon 
it, that it had been said, that it might be 
given up in such and such instances. His 
lordship said it was no secret, what the 
treaty would be with Holland. The a 
of Good Hope was to be ceded to the 
Dutch, and Trincomalé was also to be 
given up. 

Lord Loughborough said, that he had 
waited to hear the opinions of those lords, 
who, from their situation, must have the 
fullest information of all circumstances, 
under which the Articles were concluded. 
Four lords in high offices, who had the 
best means of knowing whether the terms 
were adequate to the relativesituation of the 
country, had delivered their opinions in 
the debate. Two of them, that the terms 
‘were unfit for the country to accept, and 
that no necessity urged us to admit them. 
One of these lords had given the strongest 
testimony of his opinion, by resigning an 
employment that he quitted with as much 
honour as he had held it, because he would 
not advise his royal master to accept peace 
on such terms. To ascertain the relative 
abilities of the powers at war to continue 
the centest, might often be avery difficult 
matter. In the present case, he required 
but one point to be admitted, that the 
condition of the country was not so des- 
perate as to oblige us to except of any 
conditions our enemies chose to offer; in 

that this was a treaty, pot a capitu- 
lation, the Articles of which were under 
deliberation. Neither af the lords who 
advised tle peace had argued in favour of 
it upon that ground, but had considered 
the preliminaries as articles of a treaty ; 
and yet they bad both omitted to point 
out upon what line that treaty was con- 
ducted. | 

When two powers at war have opened 
to each other their desire of making peace, 
it is obvious that some point must be fixed 
as the basis of the negociation, either that 
af the actual possession of the time of the 
treaty, or of the state of their possessions 
at the breaking out of the war, or at some 
other given period. The first, the uti pos- 
adetis, notwithstanding all our losses, was 
not so favourable to our enemies, that they 
could have accepted it. Hf there was any 
ime drawn for this treaty, it could only be 
what the ministers had stated, that France 
insisted as a basis of the negociation, that 
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she should be secured against those insults 
to which she had submitted in former 
treaties. How, then, was this idea carried 
into execution by the present Articles ? 
In Europe, France was to be relieved not 
only from the restraint of a commissary 
established at Dunkirk, (which might 
perhaps be a circumstance of unnecessary 


Mortification) but from the engagement: 


of the treaty of Utrecht, purchased by this 
country at an immense expence, not to 
fortify or restore a port made to controul 


England in the very channel, and attack 


her in the mouth of the Thames. France, 
to be out of insult there, required to be 
put in a condition at any time to insult us 
in the centre of our trade. The noble lord 
at the head of the Treasury had, indeed, 
treated this as a very immaterial article, 
and affected to consider the anxiety of 
former ministers on the subject of Dun- 
kirk, as an idle rehension, or an art{- 
fice to flatter and deceive the people; it 
would require, however, a greater expe- 
rience of’ that noble lord’s abilities,. to be 
convinced that he knew better the true 
interests of the country, than all the suc- 
cessive administrations for above a cen- 
tury, and that the wisest and the firmest 
men of their age, were either possessed 
with a weak and foolish apprehension, 
when they thought the restoration of 
the port of Dunkirk dangerous to the 
safety of England, or were mean eneugh 
to attach a false value to that object mere- 
ly to impose upon a people who must have 
heen very willing to be so long deceived. 

The next point in which France was to 
be put beyond insult, was, in regard to the 
fishery : not only the restraint of fortifying 
St. Pierre and Miquelon is removed, but 
the extent of the fishery is enlarged, and 
the Articles are drawn in such a manner 
as to leave France a larger claim than the 
words directly avow. A noble viscount 
(Stormont) had well explained the pre- 
tensions of the French to an exclusive 
right of fishery within the limits described 
by the treaty of Utrecht. That claim had 
been urged in M. Silhouette’s Memorial, 
presented before the last war, but had been 
very fully refuted on the part of England, 
and wes abandoned at the treaty of Paris. 
In the present Articles, it is revived : 
what else can be meant by the recital of 
the third Article of quarrels that had sub- 
sisted? The only quarrel that ever sub- 
sisted was, whether the right of France 
was exclusive or concurrent. In the 


fourth Article the French are to enjoy 
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this right, not as they have enjoyed, but as 
they have a right to enjoy it, by the treaty 
of Utrecht. e noble lord who spoke 
Jast, had taken no notice of this point, and 
had only asserted, that the new limits were 
more favourable to England than to 
France: in extent, they certainly were 
Jess favourable, the proposal to vary the 
Jimits evidently came on the part of France. 
It was not easy to suppose that she had 
chosen for herself the worst stations; but 
admitting all this, why did the noble lord 
avoid the plain question, whether he un- 
derstood the French fishery to be exclu- 
sive or concurrent. If exclusive, it was a 
new and important acquisition, disguised, 
too, from the public eye by the manner of 
granting it. If concurrent, the words of the 
treaty were so loose and ambiguous, that 
they left open an immediate cause of quar- 
rel between the two countries. 

The fishery is diminished, but the fur 
trade is entirely renounced, for the coun- 
try that saa that article is given 
away. The noble lord who spoke last, 
defends this by arguments which conclude 
-for an entire cession of Canada, and 
point out that this must be intended, for 
what else is the meaning of stating the 
account of the profit and loss of that pro- 
vince. The charge, however, was in a 
great degree to be placed to the account 
of the war, and the profit would have 
been very great upon a peace, had we not 
given away the most valuable part of the 

rovince. The noble lord attempts also to 
justify this cession by a long declamation 
against monopolies, and an encomium 
upon open and free trade. How the cen- 
sure of monopolies has the least application 
to this question, it was impossible to con- 
ceive ; we had a monopoly of the fur in 
the same manner that every country has a 
monopoly of its own produce. _ Iron, lead, 
coal, wine, wood, the natural produce of 
any countries, are sold by those who pos- 
sess them as owners, not as monopolists. 
The fur trade was ours, because we held 
the country that supplied it. How is the 
trade laid open by transferring that coun- 
try to the Americans? No more,than the 
coal trade would be opened by yielding up 
our mines to another power. ‘The mer- 
chants, too, are accused of being anxious 
for their own interests, and not under- 
standing the benefit of sharing, or rather 
transferring their profits to others, and a 
new era of trade on new principles is an- 
nounced. We know to what height the 
pursuits of old and plain maxims of trade 
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have raised this country. But it is not 
easy to comprehend the benefits that will 
result from this new system so magnifi- 
cently described.’ In the East Indies, 
according to the Articles, it is difficult to 
conceive when or how the war is to cease. 

There, too, the principle of securing 
France against the insults imposed by 
former treaties, is carried to a strange ex- 
tent. France having lost every settle- 
ment on the continent of Asia, is not only 
fully restored, but to the fortifications of 
Pondicherry, a large territory is to be 
added, a free and unrestrained, and what 
is worse, an undefined trade is granted, 
and liberty given in effect to fortify Chan- 
dernagore. To fortify; for after all that 
has passed on that subject, it would be 
folly to imagine, that Irance means any 
thing less than a fortification, by the }i- 
berty given to surround that place with a 
ditch. The I'rench had made that ditch 
during the last peace; the pfficer sent to 
inspect it, general Campbell, now governor 
of Jamaica, demonstrated, that it was, in 
effect, a fortification; the earth was thrown 
up on the side of the place, banked and 
formed with angles, which could not be the 
work of a mere ditch. On his report, the 
servants of the India Company, instead of 
presenting a complaint, used their power, | 
and destroyed the work. The liberty given 
to restore the ditch, after this recent con- 
test upon it, must mean to restore it to 
its former state, and the answer made to 
this objection, that the India Company 
will not be bound to allow more than a 
mere ditch, only shews, that this Article 
furnishes an immediate occasion of quarrel}; 
but another part of the Article 1s con- 
nected with this; the ‘free and indepen- 
dent trade, such as the French East India 
Company enjoyed,’ without specifying at 
what period, not only raises a contest about 
duties, but taken in its full extent, makes 
Chandernagore a place of arms. The 
French East India Company, prior to our 
acquisitions in Bengal, were encouraged to 
carry arms into that country ; during the 
peace, the vessels have been visited, and 
no arms permitted to be brought in. If 
that restraint is given up, Chandernagore 
will soon be a most formidable post in the 
centre of our government; if it is insisted 
on, will the French submit toit? The 16th 
Article, in terms, continues the war, for it 
introduces the French into every negocia- 
tion with the country powers; it gives 
them allies in every part of India, as soon 
as the advices can reach that country over 
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land; it raises them, at once, into a rival- 
‘ship with the English, for the protection 
of the country powers, who by entering 
into measures with them, have nothing to 
apprehend, and every thing to gain, and 
it makes hostilities cease four months after 
a notification, which France may give, if 
it is expedient, and may with-hold, if it is 
not. 
Could France, it is said, omit stipu- 
lating for the princes she may have en- 
gaged inthe war? It would have been un- 
worthy the honour of a great nation. 
Would to God, that.reflection had had 
more weight in another part of this treaty 
where the honour of this nation was most 
ceeply pledged! France could not have 
omitted her allies; but she might have 
named them; it regards, it is said, Hyder 
Aly, with whom orders were sent to make 
a treaty. Why not then refer to the orders, 
name Hyder Ally, name any other princeof 
Hindostan, describe the extent of the en- 
gagement, but not leave an opportunity to 
convert every proposal to any power into an 
engagement of alliance. The addition ofter- 
ntoryto Pondicherry and Karical istreated 
asatnfling matter. It was not thought so in 
negociations for the treaty of Paris. 
Great art was employed, and pressing 8o- 
licitations to carry that point; but the 
ministers then were well informed of the 
value M. Du Pleix put upon that territory, 
and that he held it to be a firm foundation 
forthe power of France, on the coast of 
Coromandel, and for an opposition to the 
English influence. 
noble lord, at the head of the Trea- 
sury, says, that the engagement to procure 
that territory, is similar to the engagement 
in the provisional Articles of the Congress 
to recommend the loyalists. Happy would 
it have been for those unfortunate and de- 
eerving subjects, if the same spirit that 
dictated this Article, had, on our part, been 
exerted in their favour. But shall we tell 
France, that to procure is only to recom- 
mend, and at the same time expect, that 
the peace would be of long duration? A 
of retaining Trincomalé, would have 
some consolation for the concessions 
we have made, and some security to us, in 
case of the war continuing ; but that, too, 
is gone by the noble lord’s declaration ; 
and though he tells us, the French are to 
evacuate the Cape, he has not said at 
what time that evacuation is to take place. 
If itis not to precede the cession we make, 
France may from thence recruit her forces, 
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us, and beneficial to her. That noble lord 
has also supported these Articles, by the 
authority of the East India directors, who 
he says, were consulted and approved ; at 
the same time, that he has drawn such a 
picture of their mismanagement and igno- 
rance of the interest of the Company, as 
does not leave much authority to such an 
approbation. If any authority could, after 
this, remain to their opinion, it would be 
fit to know how much was communicated 
and explained to them. There are di- 
rectors, who say all the Articles were not 
shewn, and that to those that were, they 
stated objections, which they were told 
would be removed, but which still remain. 

A gloomy detail of advices from India, 
stating the want of money and supplies, 
the bad condition of the government there, 
and the little hopes of a peace with the 
Mahrattas, has also been stated as an apo- 


the noble lord must know, that he has only 
quoted the articles of charge sent home 
by the opponents of Mr. Hastings, and 
that the same packet brings counter ad- 
vices from that gentleman, which state the 
very reverse. Which is the true account ? 
It is not easy to decide, but it seems strange 
to adopt the bad state of our affairs in 
India, as an apology for setting up the 
power of France in that country. The 
arguments would have been more con- 
vincing, if it could have been said, that our 
revenues were so ample, our alliances so 
powerful, ‘and our force so great, and so 
well conducted, that there was no occasion 
to fear the French interest, and we might 
safely admit them to their former freedom 
of trade. At one time, it is urged, that 
the concessions are inconsiderable, and 
cannot hurt our interests; at another, our 
weakness, it is said, compelled us to admit 
them. 

When we pass from India to the coast 
of Africa, there France, to be out of the 
insult, has brought our trade entirel y under 
her power, by insisting on both Senegal 
and Goree. If the ministers had referred 
to the negociations for the last peace, they 
would have seen that France explicitly 
states, that without the one of these places 
the trade in gum cannot subsist. Neither 
of these establishments have any intrinsic 
value; they are an expence to the country 
possessed of them ; but one is necessary to 
secure & participation of the trade, and on 
this principle, stated by France, and ad- 
mitted by us, they were then divided. 
Now they are united, our trade is held at 
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the pleasure of France. The noble lord 
considers the trade as a small object, by 
stating the value of the gum imported ; but 
the want of it destroys the two great 
branches of manufacture, that of the 
rinted linens, and that of silks and gauzes, 
y which man 
If a war should break out, we must be de- 
prived of it entirely, and in peace, we 
shall buy it at the French price. The 
conclusion ofall the terms with France is, 
that at a time when we had the command 
of the West Indies, and the sole posses- 
sion of the East, when we shared the 
African coast, and had excluded her from 
the fishery, when the pressure of the Ame- 
rican war was relieved, and we had nothing 
to fear in Europe ; we have restored her 
to all her power, and given a controul and 
check upon us in every quarter of the 
lobe. 
: The noble lord, now at the head of the 
Admiralty, stated as the great benefit of 
this peace, that it gave time to prepare for 
war. 
vantage he had discovered in it; even in 
this, the treaty fails, for with such causes 
of quarrel as may arise concerning the 
fishery, and in{the East Indies, who will 
undertake to say, when or how long we 
shall enjoy a respite from war? Upon the 
“ treaty with Spain, what pretence could be 
set up for the cession of East Florida? Was 
the condition of that power so splendid, 
‘that it was necessary to bribe her to grant 
us peace by an addition of that important 
settlement to all the acquisitions she is al- 
lowed to retain? Of all the parts of this 
treaty the provisional Articles are tle most 
unworthy of a nation once respectable: 
that it might be necessary to admit the in- 
dependence of America, he allowed, for 
without that necessity admitted, those who 
made these Articles could have no defence, 
their opinion having been often declared 
against it. America then being indepen- 
dent in all her thirteen states, and consi- 
dered merely as a power at war with Great 
Britain, what was the known situation of 
each at the time of the treaty? Britain 
possessed the strongest posts on the coast 
of America, all the back country, and the 
river St. Laurence; the fishery was en- 
tirely hers; a great party in the country 
uneasy at the continuance of the war, and 
dissatisfied with a new government; many 
zealously attached to our interests. 
All the posts are given up; an immense 
extent of territory, the fur trade, the 


fichery, and, what is more than all the 
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losses of all the treaties, the faith and 
honour of the nation pledged to the thou- 
sands whohave beendeserted and betray ed. 
This treaty stands unparalleled in the his- 
tory of mankind. It sets out with a pro- 
position that never yet found a. place in 
any treaty, and that subverts the very pur- 
pose and end of every treaty. The pre- 
amble states in plain terms, that advantage 
and convenience are the only foundation 
of peace between states; the principles of 
justace, the laws of nations, the faith of 
mutual compacts are then of no regard 
amongst states, when interest and conve- 
nience are in view. The sequel of this 
introduction professes to arrange matters 
upon a principle of reciprocal, not partial 
advantage; and when we proceed in the 
Articles, this reciprocity is to take all to 
Ameriea, and neither give nor secure any 
thing to Britain. Under the colour of 
ascertaining a boundary, a country larger 
than Europe, settled in many parts of it, 
full of nations who are under the alliance 
and protection of the crown, is transferred 
and done away without even the merit or 
the grace of making so immense a cession. 
The coasts likewise are extended to twice 
their ancient limits, and with se little at- 
tention, that part of the land and harbours 
of Nova Scotia is within the line of the 
American coast. The fishery on the shores 
retained by Britain, is in the next Article 
not ceded, but recognized as a right in- 
herent in the Americans, which though no 
longer British subjects, they are to con- 
tinue to enjoy unmolested, no right on the 
other hand being reserved to British sub- 
jects to approach their shores, for the pur- 
pose of fishing, in this reciprocal treaty.— 
Even in the Article for the cessation of 
hostilities, which in every treaty that ever 
yet was made is reciprocal, the period on 
our part commences immediately ; on the 
part of the Americans, confiscation, pro- 
scription, imprisonment, and captures at 
sea, are not determined till after the rati- 
fication in America and the definitive 
treaty.—-The Articles respecting debts and 
private rights are conceived in terms to- 
tally different from other treaties; why 
the plain and usual language was dropped, 
and the Articles penned in terms totally 
unintelligible, it is difficult to conceive, 
unless it was, that the engagement on one 
side should have no effect, which will not 
seem an unreasonable suspicion to any one 
who considers the.frame of the fifth Article. 

That Article has excited a general and 
just indignation. For what purpose could 
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it have been inserted ? Those whom it pre- 
tends to favour, receive no benefit from it; 
for what ie the purport of a recommenda- 
tion; but to those the most entitled to our 
regard, the brave and unhappy men who 
have not only given up their property, but 
exposed their lives in our cause, the dis- 
tinction admitted to their prejudice is 
cruel and injurious mdeed. hat is the 
defence set up for this Article? That the 
commissioners or even Congress had no 
power to undertake farther; how true let 
the other Articles testify; but allow it true, 
why treat without fuller powers granted? 
Admit the necessity of treating with per- 
sons not fully empowered. Why not then 
omit an Article so useless and yet 60 re- 
proachful? But were there no means left 
to secure a better Article for the loyalists ? 
Can it be forgot, that, besides all other 
advantages yielded by the treaty, our troops 
maintain the ion of York Island, 
Staten Island, Long Island, the inhabitants 
are armed with.us in defence of their own 
estates; these estates byrecentacts have been 
confiscated; that when we evacuate these 
places, weshall deliver up the houses, goods, 
even the persons of our friends. If this were 
the capitulation of a besieged town, it 
would be scandalous to surrender upon 
such terms. At the lowest ebb of distress, 
reduced, and almost undone, the necessity 
can hardly be conceived that should oblige 
a state to subscribe to an article evidently 
inserted for no other purpose than to blast 
for ever the hitherto-untainted honour of 
the nation. . Francis the first, vanquished 
and captive, wrote to his subjects, «“‘ every 
thing is lost except honour,” and the spirit 
of that sentiment preserved his kingdom 
and restored his fortune. If we had im- 
plored in this instance the aid of France 
and Spain, the generosity of two great 
and respectable states would have inter- 
posed in favour of the men we have de- 
setted. The fidelity of the loyalists to 
their King and country, however ob- 
noxious to the hostile pursuit of America, 
while the war lasted, could never have 
been felt by any honest mind as a crime 
that excluded them from any conditions of 
In every treaty that has.terminated a 
civil war, the articles of mutual forgive- 
ness and restoration have ever been the 
easiest to settle. The Catalonians, at the 
eace of Utrecht, though rebels to king 
hilip, were admitted to all the rights of 
the most favoured subjects, the Casti- 
lians; and even an abridgment of some 
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provincial privileges which they claimed, 
was imputed as an unjust desertion of 
them by the powers which had availed 
themselves of their insurrection. No war 
was ever more marked by personal animo- 
sity and party hatred than that carried on 
in Ireland after the abdication of James 
the 2nd, yet in the Articles of Limerick, 
mere articles for the surrender of a town, 
there was no difficulty of admitting the 
most favourable terms for the Catholics 
engaged against king William. In ancient 
or in madern history there cannot be found 
an instance of so shameful a desertion of 
men who had eacrificed all to their duty, 
and to their reliance upon our faith, 
There is even an horrible refinement in 
the cruelty ofthe Articles; they are told 
that one year is allowed them to solicit 
from the lenity of their persecutors that 
mercy, which their friends neglected to 
secure; to beg their bread of those by 
whom they have been stripped of their all ; 
to kiss the hands that have been dipt in 
the blood of their parents, and to obtain, 
if they can, leave to repurchase what they 
have no money te pay for. No wonder 
that'in a treaty where the principles of 
humanity are so little regarded, a decent 
respect for religion should have no place. 
In the territories ceded to Spain and 
France, the subjects who may remain, are 
not secured in the exercise of their re- 
ligion. France shewed more attention to 
her subjects in the last treaty, nor could a 
toleration of the Protestant religion have 
been refused in the countries ceded by us, 
had it ever been proposed. Can the re- 
verend prelates give the sanction of their 
approbation to such neglect, or can any 
lords approve by a public testimony, 
articles framed upon such principles? 
He then said it was too late, and he 
felt himself too much exhausted to enter 
into any discussion of the question started 
upon the extent of the prerogative to cede 
the dominions of the crown. He thought 
it necessary, however, as it had been 
maintained by lord Shelburne, just to de- 
clare, that having considered the question, 
he held a very ditierent opinion, and knew 
it could be proved by the records of par- 
liament that no prerogative existed in the 
crown to cede without the authority of 
parliament any part of the dominions of 
the crown in the possession of subjects 
under the allegiance and at the peace of 
the King. 
The Lord Chancellor made a long and 
most able answer to the learned lord whe 
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had just sat down. He could claim to 
himself, he said, no part of the attention 
of the House on the grounds of eloquence 
and oratory. These belonged peculiarly 
to the learned lord who had so long and 
so ably endeavoured to fascinate their 
lordships, and whose skill and address in 
managing the passions of his auditors were 
not to be equalled, and, by a man of plain 
meaning and sober understanding, whose 
only wish was to discriminate between 
truth and fiction, such as he was, not to be 
coveted. All the gay chimeras of a fertile 
imagination had been adduced; and he 
had no objection to see noble lords indulge 
themselves in the display of their talents 
for the inventive; but he did object to 
their pressing their chimeras into a solemn 
debate, and substituting them for argu- 
-mentand reason. The learned lord would 
forgive him for treating what he had said 
lightly, as he professed, upon his honour, 
that his plain and narrow conception did 
not reach his meaning. He had thought 
proper to alledge that the prerogative of 
the crown did not reach so far, as to war- 
rant the alienation of territories, in the 
making of peace, which were under the 
allegiance and at the peace of the king. 
If this doctrine was true, he should con- 
sider himself as strangely ignorant of the 
constitution of his country; for till the 
ara day of novelty and miracle, he 
vad never heard that such a doctrine 
existed. He fancied, however, that the 
learned lord had thrown down the gaunt- 
let on this subject, more from knight er- 
rantry than patriotism, and that he was 
more inclined to shew the House what 
powers of declamation he possessed in the 
support of hypothetical propositions, than 
anxious to define, or to confine a power 
wisely vested in the executive branch of 
our government unquestioned, as to its 
utility, and much less as to its existence. 
He was the more convinced of this, when 
he heard the sources from which the 
learned lord chose to draw his testimonies 
and arguments. One would have thought 
that when a great, experienced, and justly 
eminent lawyer hazarded an opinion re- 
specting a most important point of the 
constitution of this country, that he would 
think it necessary to produce proofs from 
the records and authorities of the state, or 
that at least he would shew that the com- 
mon opinion and consent of men went 
with him; but, instead of this, the learned 
lord resorted to the lJucubrations and 
fancies of foreign writers, and gravely 
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referred their lordsbips to Swiss authors 
for an explahation of the prerogative of 
the British crown. He, for his own part, 
rejected all foreign books on the point 
before them. However full of ingenuity 
or speculation Mr. Vattel and Mr. Puffen- 
might be on the law of nations, and. 
other points, which neithér were, nor could: 
be fixed by any solid and permanentrule, he 
denied their authority—he exploded their 
evidence, when they were brought to ex- 
plain to him what was, and what was not 
the prerogative of the British crown. 
The cession of the Floridas, if at all a 
questionable matter, was of primary im- 
portance, and ought not to be hurried 
over, in half words and mere hints, at the 
end of a prolix and declamatory speech : 
speaking from his own judgment, the 
judgments of able men, the records of 
parliament, the annals of the country, he 
did not think the cession of the Floridas 
at all a questionable matter: if it was so, 
it was what he was ignorant of; and if the 
learned lord would enter into the subject 
and discuss it at large, he would follow 
him; and if he could not establish a doe- 
trine clearly contrary to that extraordinary 
idea now sported by the learned lord, he 
would confess his ignorance stage by stage, 
and point by point, as the noble lord 
should establish the proof, of which he 
had ventured to be so sanguine. He was 
prepared to meet him, and to combat the 
question, not, however, with the weapons 
which the learned lord had used on that 
night, of vague declamation, and oratorical 
flourishes—these he contentedly left with 
all the plaudits which they were calculated 
and, perhaps, intended to gain—but with 
undecorated sense, and simple argument. 
It was, in his opinion, more useful to stick 
to that rule of reasoning and deduction, 
by which the mind was taught that two 
and two make four, than to suffer their 
understandings to be warped, and their 
eyes to be blinded by the fashionable 
logic which delighted in words, and which 
strove rather to confound what was plain 
than to unravel what was intricate. 

But .the question eager | before 
the House was, whether their lordships 
should agree to approach the throne with 
an address of thanks, for the peace which 
had been concluded, fairly, honestly, and 
simply, approving of that peace, or whe- 
ther they should approach the throne with 
an address of hanks for the peace, and at 
the same time disapprove of, censure, 
and condemn that peace? Thig was pre- 
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cisely the question ; and he begged to ask 
their lordships, roundly and fairly, whe- 
ther the bare statement of the question 
aiid not manifest its absurdity ? What! to 
thank his Majesty for a thing of which 
they disapproved—to thank his Majesty 
for a peace, which, at the same time, they 
declared to be ‘ inadequate to their just 
expectations, inconsistent with the: rela- 
tive situation of the belligerent powers, 
and derogatory tothe honour and dignity 
of the empire!’ Was this consistent? 
Was it common sense? Was it counte- 
panced by usage in other instances? 
[Two voices from the other side said, it 
wis.] The Chancellor then said he 
would pause till one or two of the instances 
should be brought before them. He de- 
sired to know, when this proposition was 
divested of all its dress and ornament, if 
it did not appear to them very inconsistent 
with the dignity of that House, who were 
to present the address, and of the crown, 
who was to receive it. But, he said, it 
was thus artfully worded, for reasons 
which it was not difficult to discover ; but 
be thought it unworthy of their lordships 
todo that by a side wind, which if they 
thought fit to do, it became the nobleness 
of their natures to do openly. If they 
thought the King’s ministers deserved 
censure for the peace which they had 
concluded, why not inflict their censure 
in that way which alone could make that 
censure a punishment, in a fair, manly, 
and direct manner, such as became the 
high character of that House ? He repro- 
bated all side-wind, indirect, crooked at- 
tacks, and said, the only fair and rational 
mode was to vote the address, and at any 
subsequent period move what they would 
on ministers—a censure! an impeach- 
ment! He then proceeded in a very high 
tone of dignity indeed, and exclaiming 
against the passion and declamation of the 
other side, said, “ Non tali auxilio”—that 
such a glow and glitter of words were not 
required ; and though some men of shewy 
pre whose education and profession so 
them, were apt to overvalue such ac- 
Complishments, and on these occasions 
give into their practice; yet the cold, un- 
sophisticated, argumentative manner was 
alone that which became every one of 
their lordships in a senatorial capacity, 
either to utter or to hear. 

The learned lord then came to enquire 
whether the peace, which had been con- 
cluded, was, under all the circumstances 
of our situation, such as their lordships 
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ought in fairness to censure? In doing 
this, he enumerated the various particue 
lars which had been adduced in the de- 
bate, and contended, that the Articles 
were not subject to the severe objections 
which had been made against them. 

He went over and defended the several 
Articles of the treaty, and then asked, 
what was meant by the amendment moved 
to the Address? From what motives it 
arose he could not say, but this he would 
aver, the tendency could be nothing but 
mischief. To unhinge all confidence in 


the peace—to sound the alarm—to excite — 


the spirit of war! and yet was there any 
man in England, was there any individual 
in this House, who dared to avow his wish 
to be for. war? If there was such a one, 


let him come forth! As to the loyalists, - 


they had a specific provision in the treaty 
—his own conscious honour would not let 
him doubt the good faith of others—his 
Bood wishes to the loyalists would not let 

im indiscreetly doubt the dispositions of 
Congress. It was stipulated that all these 
aay (some of them deserving) men, 
should be provided for; in his conscience 
he expected they would be pees for ; 
but if not, then, and not till then, parlia- 


ment could take cognizance of the case, — 


and impart to each suffering individual 
that relief, which reason, perhaps policy, 
certainly virtue and religion, required. 
The Jearned lord who spoke last, towards 
the conclusion of his speech, had turned, 
and not at all ironically, to my lords the 
bishops. On this he made this short ob- 
servation, that it was usual with all men 
who were eloquent by profession, on each 
important subject to apostrophize the 
Biehope, and try to toss into their own 
scale that bench, by way of make-weight. 
But at present he shewed it to be nothing 
to the purpose. —_ 

He could not forget the anxiety nor the 
language of noble lords, who, but a very 
few months ago, were the most eager and 
clamorous for peace. When those persons 
apprehended that the difhcult task of 
making peace would fall upon themselves, 
then our condition was painted in all, and, 
perhaps, in more than its real gloom; and 
their lordships were depressed and tortured 
with the accounts which were given of oye 
navy, and our resources. Then any peace, 
it was declared, would be a good one. 
peace for a year even, nay, for a month, 
for a day was coveted. Any thing that 


would just give us breathing time, and . 


serve to break. the dangerous confederacy 
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against us, would be a 8 event. 
But when the grievous task was shifted to 
others, how did the language differ! The 
mavy grew as it were by magic. The re- 
sources of the state became immense. 
The condition of the country flourishing ; 
and the ministry were to be tried by the 
strictest and most rigidlaw. The learned 
Jord dwelt on this glaring siterip 
for some time, and concluded with a hi 
commendation of the Address, and the 
most direct censure of the proposed 
amendment. 

The Earl of Carltsle thought it neces- 
sary to shew that there was no ground for 
the imputed absurdity in the motion as 
amended. They were to thank his Ma- 
jesty—for what? For the communication 
of the Preliminary Articles of Peace: they 
were to hold that peace sacred because 
concluded : but they were, with the manli- 
ness which became them, to declare that 
it was inconsistent with their expectations, 
and derogatory to the honour and dignity 
of the empire. In all this he could not 
perceive any thing absurd. 

Ear] Gower concluded the debate, with 
declaring his opinion shortly, that the 
Sa did not come up to his expectations. 

e thought we were entitled, from our 
condition, to better‘terms ; but he did not 
think himself at liberty to reprobate it in 
the severe terms of the ‘amendment. He 
was therefore in a strange ‘predicament, 
he could neither vote for the Address nor 
against it, and should therefore withdraw. 

At half past four in the morning, the 
House divided on the question, that the 
words proposed to be omitted stand part 
of the Address. Contents, 69; proxies, 
$. Not-contents, 55: proxies, 4. Majority 
for the Address, 138. There were in the 
House at one time of the day 145 peers 
@ greater number than has been known on 
any question during the present reign. 


The King’s Answer to the Lords’ Ad- 
dress on the Preliminary Articles o 
Peace.) To the Address of the Lo 
his sing aes returned this Answer : 

_ & My lords; 

“‘ I receive with pleasure this dutiful 
Address, and have great satisfaction in 
observing that the preliminary and pro- 
visional Articles appear to you, as they do 
to me, to afford a ‘cauoneble prospect of 
such a peace as will relieve my people 
from any burthens beyond what the ex- 
pences of the war have rendered unavoid- 
able, and, if properly improved, will insure 
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the national prospet iy: These are always 
objects next my heart, and every measure 
which has the tendency to promote them, 
cannot but be acceptable to me. It is my 
firm purpose to execute every Article of 
the Treaties on my part, with that good 
faith which has ever distinguished the 
conduct of this nation.—I concur with 

ou most entirely on the just expectation 
ee entertain of the like an ieee in North 
America, to the stipulations in favour of 
the unfortunate sufferers by the war, which 
are founded in humanity and justice, and 
now recognized by public enga bs 
do not entertain ‘a doubt that this and 
every other Article in the Treaties de- 
pending, will be finally settled and per- 
formed by the other powers with that 
spirit of liberality and justice which be- 
comes them.” 


Debate in the Commons ox the Prelimi- 
nary Articles of Peace.) Feb. 17. The 
order of the day being called for, Mr. 
Secretary Townshend moved, that the 
Preliminary Articles of Peace with France, 
the Preliminary Articles of Peace with 
Spain, and ‘the Provisional Articles with 
America, be'read. This being done, 

Mr. Zhomas Pitt'rose to move an Ad- 
dress. He began with saying that he felt 
mixed sentiments of regret and satisfac- 
tion; that whilst he congratulated the 
House and the country upon seeing the 
progression towards certain ruin stopped, 
and a period put to such a complication of 
evils as had scarce ever combined together, 
he could ‘not without pain reflect that in 
the course of so few years, all our boasted 
empire upon the continent.of North Ame- 
rica was reduced to little more than the 
acknowledged possession of France at the 
outset of the last war. That a peace was 
always unpopular; if the war was pros- 
erous, the hopes were disappointed ; if 
isastrous, tlhe concessions were humili- 
ating. That if ke had any thing to build 
upon popularity, or if prudence was his 
character, he should content himself with 
a silent vote upon the occasion, rather 
than draw upon himself clamour from 
without doors, and the attack of party 
spirit withim. That, however, ted 
prejudice gave way to time, and truth 
sooner or later carried conviction with it. 
That as to ministers and the candidates 
for ministry, he looked upon them’ as 
dealers in the same merchandize; that 
they discredited each others wares to re- 
commend their own, and to draw customers 
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to them. That thinking men admired 
their ingenuity, but reduced their argu- 
ments to their just value. That the ques- 
tion before the House. was simply this, 
whether such a peace was better than such 
g war? | 
He.then proceeded. to show the neces- 
sity of peace from the state of the country. 
He proved by papers upon the table, that 
the interest, of the public debt was in- 
creased from less than 4£ millions,at the 
beginning of, lord North’s war, to near 9 
at present. That this six years war bad 
cost us. therefore considerably more. than 
all the successes of the duke of Marl- 
borough and lord Chatham, and all the 
wara put together from the time of the 
Revolution. That it had entailed a per- 
manent burthen upon the land of England 
in her reduced state, of 10s. in the pound 
additional land-tax ; that our expence in 
peace would be from 14 to 15 millions per 
annum, with an income of 11 million: 
at he remembered the close of the 
t war, and how necessary peace was 
then thought by some of the wisest autho- 
yities, What would they now. say were 
they to give their opinions upon the pre- 
sent question? The price now paid by us 
for our peace to France and Spain, was 
the sacrifice of one small island in the 
West Indies, the two Floridas, the island 
of Minorca dismantled, therefore useless 
to us, and some immaterial advantages in 
their fishery and in their settlements in the 
East Indies. Price paid by France at the 


last peace, Dominica, Grenada, the Gre-. 


nadines, Tobago, St. Vincents, all her pos- 
sessions in Canada and North America, 
humiliating restraints upon her fishery; 
in Europe, Minorca; in Africa, Senegal ; 
in India she consented that her settlements 
in Bengal should be defenceless, and con- 
tented herself with the trade after aban- 
doning all her projects of dominion. 
as to America, their independence 
Was no concession, since we could not de- 
poe them of it. That the extent of their 
undary wasno disadvantage to us, but was 
well chosen to prevent all future contests 
by lakes and rivers, common to both 
couptries; that Canada left us more ter- 
nitory than he hoped would ever be settled 
from this country. That the interest of 
the sincere loyalists were as dear to him 
a3 to any man, but that he could never 
think it would have been promoted b 
carrying on that unfortunate war whic 
parliament had in fact suspended before 
the beginning of the treaty. That it was 
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impossible after the part Congress was 
pledged to take in it, to conceive that 
their recommendation would not have its 
proper influence on the different legisla- 
turea; that he did not himself see what 
more could have been done on their be- 
half, except by renewing the war for their 
sakes, gai increasing our and their cala- 
mities, That those who had constantly” 
been holding out to us the prosperities of 
this country, her inexhaustible resources, 
the. subjugation of America, and all] the 
goden dreams with which we were so long 
eluded, would, he doubted not, condemn 
this peace as ignominious, or any other, 
by which we did not give the law to the 
belligerent powers; that they talked and 
acted like foolish gamesters, whose pas- 
sions bound them, more strongly to perse- 
vere the more their losses galled them: 
—that wise men would think we could not 
too soon rise up from a losing game, and 
that all he should answer to such argu- 
ments was, to rejoice that such a spirit of 
infatuation did no Jonger guide our coun- 
culs. That if others “ho felt as he did the 
necessity of peace, and had knocked at 
every door to sue for it, agreeing with him > 
on the premises rejected the conclusion, it 
would remain for them to prove that there - 
was some difference so eSsential in our 
favour between the present terms and whag 
they would have adopted, as to compen- 
sate the expence of another year’s war; 
in which case he did not doubt the king 
of France would yield instantly to those 
conditions, upon paying the sixteen or 
twenty millions, such a delay would incur 
to Great Britain. He then adverted to 
the necessity of changing our plan of 
commercial regulations, and concluded 
with expressing his hearty thanks to thea 
ministers for having brought us out of our 
difficulties under every possible discou- 
ragement, which nothing but their courage 
and firmness could have got the better of. 
That he might possibly differ with them in 
their future measures, but he should al- 
ways feel pain in so doing, from the re- 
collection of the very important service 
they now did their country—He then 
moved, ‘“ That an humble Address be 
resented to his Majesty, to return his 
ajesty our most humble Thanks for hav-. 
ing been graciously pleased to lay before 
us, the Articles of the different Treaties 
which his Majesty has concluded, and to 
assure his Majesty that we have considered 
them with the most serious attention. To 
express the great satisfaction and gratitude. 
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with whicl we perceive that his Majesty, 
in the exercise of the powers which were 
intrusted to him, has concluded provisional 
Articles with the states of North America 
on such principles as must, we trust, lay 
the foundation of perfect reconciliation 
and friendship with that country. That, 
impressed with these sentiments, we cannot 
forbear particularly to lay before his Ma- 
jesty, our earnest wish and just expecta- 
tion that the several states of North Ame- 
rica, will, in the amplest and most satis- 
factory manner, carry into execution those 
measures which the Congress isso solemnly 
bound by the treaty to recommend, in 
favour of such persons as have suffered for 
the part they have taken in the war, a cir- 
cumstance to which we anxiously look as 
tending to cement that good-will and af- 
fection which we trust will uniformly mark 
the future intercourse between us. And 
to assure his Majesty that we are sensible 
of his wise and paternal care for the wel- 
fare and happiness of his subjects, in re- 
lieving them from a long and burthensome 
war, and restoring the blessings and ad- 
vantages of peace, by the preliminary 
Articles agreed upon with the courts of 
France and Spain. 

‘¢ To assure his Majesty, that we indulge 
the most sanguine hopes, that his subjects 
of Great Britain and Ireland will success- 
fully apply their attention to cultivate and 
improve by every possible means their 
domestic resources. That with these views 
we shall apply ourselves to a revision of 
our commercial laws on the most liberal 
principles, and in a manner adapted to the 
present situation of affairs, for the purpose 
of extending our trade and navigation on 
the surest grounds, and diligently provid- 
ing forthe maintenance of our naval power, 
which can alone insure the prosperity of 
these kingdoms.” 

Mr. JVilberforce seconded the motion. 
Peace was essential, he said, to the coun- 
try at this time. The immense sums we 
hhad already lavished in a mad, unfortu- 
nate, and a calamitous war, had nearly 
exhausted our resources; and, without 
resources, it was impossible to procced. 
When we began the war, ministers held 
out to that House ideas which experience 
had proved to be impracticable, and which 
had cost us so dear, that even were we 
frantic enough to encourage a farther pur- 
auit of them, we were not able to do it. 
As a proof of this assertion, he referred 
the House to the melancholy detail of the 
Condition of our finances just read by his 
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hon. friend. He next stated the number 
of our enemies, and, after dwelling upon 
the superior power of the confederacy, re- 
minded the House that we were without 
an ally. He advised gentlemen to distin- 
guish between force, and the resources to 
support it: we might have a numerous 
navy, and a large body of seamen, but 
what use could we make of either, without 
moncy to maintain them? force was the 
body and materials of the machine, money 
was the main spring that set it in motion. 
He advised gentlemen, who were inclined 
to favour a prosecution of the war, to 
look at the last campaign, when we were 
acknowledged to be superior: did we not 
even last campaign act merely on the de- 
fensive? What hopes, then, could be 
formed from pursuing the war any longer 2? 
the risk would have been great in every 
point of view, the expence large at a cer- 
tainty, and the probable gain inconsider- 
able at best. If we were asked, what 
ought to be the principle on which a 
peace should be founded? it should be 
with a view to recover our resources, and 
to restore our commerce; in order to 
effect which purposes, the terms should be 
likely to yive it permanency; the best 
way of effecting this, he thought, was to 
look if there were not in our possession 
things which hurt the pride of the enemy— 
marks of galling superiority. If there 
were, it would surely be wise to concede 
them for something valuable in return. 
This principle had clearly been adverted 
to in the present peace. With regard to 
the treaty with Amcrica, gentlemen would 
recollect, that that peace was absolutely 
ordered by parliament; all, therefore, that 
had been done under their direction was 
not to be altcred by ministers, nor to be 
imputed to them. When he considered 
the case of the loyalists, he confessed he 
there felt himself conquered ; there he saw 
his country humiliated; he saw her at the 
feet of America! still he was induced to 
believe, that Congress would religiously 
comply with the Article, and that the 
loyalists would obtain redress from Ame- 
rica. Should they not, this country was 
bound to afford it them. They must be 
compensated ; ministers, he was _per- 
suaded, meant to keep the faith of the 
nation with them, and he verily believed 
had obtained the best terms they possibly 
could for them. An idea had at one time 
prevailed of a separate peace with Ame- 
rica. ‘That, however, could not be re- 
duced to practice. America was in the 
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hands of France. Had she had the power 
of treating singly, it would be inconsistent 
to say, we were not willing to give her 
enough; all that had been urged about 
the leaving the 5th Article as it stood, 
roved it incontestibly. With regard to 
the loss of part of our power in the East 
Indies, the African trade, the Newfound- 
land fishery, and an island in the West 
Indies, he felt the loss of these matters as 
much as any man; but considering the 
humiliating terms we held out to France 
at the end of the last war, he did not see 
how better terms could be obtained by us 
now, and considering what parliament had 
ordered respecting America, attention to 
the revenue demanded, that peace should, 
if possible, be immediately made with 
France. If gentlemen would look at the 
last peace, they would see that some use 
had been made of the success of the 
summer, and disadvantageous as the pre- 
sent peace might be stated to be, sufficient 
was still left to this country, to enable us 
to become a great and a flourishing people. 
He further added, that if the present 
peace did not receive the sanction of that 
House, no minister would in future dare 
to make such a peace as the necessity of 
the country might require; this was a 
serious consideration, and well worth 
attention. 

Lord John Cavendish agreed with the 
greatest part of what had fallen from the 
hon. mover and seconder, but differed in 
some particulars materially. No man 
loved peace more ardently than he did. 
He was glad, therefore, to accede to it, 
on almost any terms. But the arguments 
used by the former gentleman in support 
of the present peace would equally apply 
to the worst peace that could possibly be 
made, and were at once a bar to all rea- 
toning upon the merits of any peace. The 
hon. gentleman had stated a question, that 
did not a to him to be the question 
on which the debate ought to turn. He 
had said, the sole question was, Will you 
have this peace, or continue the war? this 
was not, in his humble conception, the 
question to be considered. ‘There could 
not be two opinions upon it; every man 
would prefer the peace, such as it was. 

he true question was, Under our present 
Crcumstances, could a better peace have 

obtained? This was a question of 
very material importance, and to which he 
could not answer of a sudden. It must 
€ seriously enquired into and deliberately 
. The present might be the best 
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peace possible, but the House were not 
yet competent to say, whether it was or 
was not. The whole of the evidence was 
not before them, till the treaty with the 
Dutch came, which necessarily had a 
reference to the papers on the table, and 
was one part out of four that completed 
the general peace; the House would then. 
be able to enquire and th&decide. In the 
mean time the House would act wisely to 
suspend their opinion. In the treaties 
there were grounds of objection. With 
regard to Dunkirk, he did not quite agree 
in opinion as to its importance, with those 
who made the treaty of Utrecht. The 
hon. gentleman who spoke last, had stated 
that we had no resources to carry on the 
war any longer. He knew not what re- 
sources we had; but, though he wished to 
defer the judgment of the House upon the 
important papers submitted to their con- 
sideration, he meant not to disturb the 
peace. He meant toconfirm it. If there 
was any distinguishing fault in the making 
of the peace of 1763, he had at the time 
thought too much eagerness had been 
shewn by those who negociated it; per- 
haps that had been the fault now, and the 
minister had hurt the interests of the 
country by his anxiety to conclude the 

eace, in order to secure his continuance 
in office. The Address that had been just 
moved, stated, ** that the House had taken 
the treaties into their most serious consi- 
deration, &c.’’ this, he believed, was not 
strictly true; he should therefore move an 
amendment, wherein he should correct 
this false assertion, and by which his in- 
tention was to assure his Majesty of their 
inviolable resolution to preserve the na- 
tional faith. His lordship concluded with 
moving an amendment, by leaving out 
from the words “ and to assure his Majesty, 
that”’ in the first paragraph, to the end of 
the question, in order to insert these 
words, * his faithful Commons will pro- 
ceed to consider the same with that 
serious and full attention which a subject 
of such importance to the present and fu- 
ture interests of his Majesty’s dominions 
deserves: that, in the mean time, they 
entertain the fullest confidence in his Ma- 
jesty’s paternal care, that he will concert 
with his parliament such measures as may 
be expedient for extending the commerce 
of his Majesty’s subjects. That whatever 
may be the sentiments of his faithful Com- 
mons on the result of their investigation 
of the terms of pacification, they beg leave 
to assure his Majesty of their firm and 
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_ unalterable resolution to adhere inviolably 
to the several articles for which the public 
faith is pledged, and to maintain the bless- 
ings of peace, so necessary to his Majes- 
ty’s subjects, and the general happiness of 
mankind,” instead thereof. 
Mr. St. Andrew St. John seconded the 
amendment ; he said, that the ruin of the 
nation from the excess of debt, and the 
increase of taxes, was the ground upon 
which the objections to wars in general 
were built by all former advocates for 
peace; and as they were mistaken in their 
prognostications, when the debt of the na- 
tion did not amount to twenty millions, so 
it was possible the advocates for the pre- 
sent peace might.be equally mistaken. It 
had been asserted, that we were to have 
continued merely on the defensive ; but 
to this opinion he would by no means sub- 
scribe ; for the relief of Gibraltar by lord 
Howe, in the face of a superior force, 
shewed that we were secure from any at- 
tack at home; and the glorious victory of 
Jord Rodney in the West Indies, demon- 
strated that we were able to act offensively 
in that part of the world. 
. Lord North spoke‘next. During the 
thirty years, said his lordship, in which I 
have had the honour of serving my coun- 
try in this House, I do not remember to 
have risen with more anxiety and reluct- 
ance than I feel on the present occasion. 
Although I am neither a minister, nor a 
candidate to become a minister, yet I can- 
not but sympathize with ministers, from 
my experience of their situation. Know- 
ing the state of the nation, the necessity 
there was for peace, the enormous ex- 
pence of war, it was my wish not to have 
said any thing inimical to the prelimina- 
ries which are now before our considera- 
tion. Considering that the power of mak- 
ing peace and war was, very salutarily for 
the whole, confided in the crown, I had 
trusted that ministers would have built the 
preliminaries upon the most permanent 
foundation. I could not have imagined 
they would have conceived it necessary 
to say themselves one syllable on the oc- 
casion. I depended on their imitation of 
that great man, Mr. Pelham, when he was 
in circumstances exactly similar to their 
own. That minister, who, having made 
the peace of Aix la Chapelle, at the con- 
clusion of an unsuccessful war, like the 
resent, with that simplicity and con- 
fidence which marks the conduct of a 
great and an honest man, presented the 
treaty to the consideration of the House 
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without a tittle of preamble. He declared 
that he would not speak in its vindication. 
To gay any thing in its vindication, would 
be a tacit condemnation. He, therefore, 
like a great, good, anda wise man, lef& 
the House to consider on the propriety 
of his peace from the relative state of the 
country. Ifthe relative state of the coun- 
try could not countenance the peace, it 
would be as nugatory as it was impertinent 
to intrude his argument in its favour. 
The treaty was considered. It was no 
sooner considered than approved. There 
was no part that could suggest an idea of 
censure on the minister’s conduct. It 
was my hope that this peace would have 
been similar in its deserts and its appro- 
bation; then I should, happily and very 
satisfactorily to me, have been exempted 
from breaking my silence. But being 
called on to give to this treaty my appro- 
bation; to term it meritorigus, to praise 
the minister who made it, and to sancti 

it with that parliamentary approval which , 
nothing could authorise, but a clear and 
positive certainty of its being beneficial to 
the general interests of the empire, I must 
advance to a candid, liberal, and necessary 
discussion of its merits. Besides, I am 
absolutely not only called upon, but com- 
pelled to reply to a direct accusation of 
past conduct: an enquiry into which I 
shall always be more happy to meet than 
to recede from. So that, however unwil- 
ling I might have been thought to have 
met such a discussion, it would have been 
entirely impossible, not to say derogatory 
from every principle of honour, to have 
avoided the discussion of the present sub- 
ject. The hon. gentleman whohas moved 
the address, has so pointedly and person- 
ally directed himself to me, that I cannot 
avoid giving my sentiments on these preli- 
minaries. Neither can I avoid stating the 
reasons which render it impossible for me 
to accede to that species of unlimited ap- 
probation moved for by the hon. gentle- 
man who opened the debate: and, al- 
though 1 experience the greatest difficult 
in stating these. reasons, yet I feel a muc 
greater to withhold them. Were I to 
suppress my. reasons, I showd be consi- 
dered as giving my tacit approbation of 
that conduct, which I am afraid my. coun- 
try will feel as much cause as 1 do for 
condemnation.. But, on the contrary, 
should I give my sentiments, they may be 
construed by the House into a desire to 
impede the operations of government, and 
a disposition to carry on a war which has, 
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I must own, too fatally proved disastrous 
to the weMare of Britain; but whatever 
may be the extent of this opinion, nothing 
can be more false: I am therefore com- 
ee a I hope that I shall be un- 
in this necessity, not to mean 
the least impediment to the operations of 
emment, nor to join in an ° 
saat: prejudiced, or vindictive eeauire 
of ministers; or in any particular to 
counteract, or to frustrate, the ce 
which has been with so much diffculty 
concluded. Not that I wished to have 
been the cause of the peace, which, in my 
opinion, has beer! constitutionally made 
- under the wing of prerogative; or to sub- 
ject its advisers, who were responsible. I 
will declare my reasons candidly and un- 
reservedly, why I cannot agree to the pro- 
prety of the approbation moved by the 
. gentleman, and why I shall espouse 
the amendment proposed by the noble 
lord. The hon. gentleman who moved 
the addreas has put the question to me, 
If you approve not of this peace, can you 
ea better? This is a question I Will 
not pretend to answer. Those who were 
oyed in making this peace must know 
much better than 1, the possibility of mak- 
ing a better peace. All I can observe 
tpon this question is, that from the situa- 
tioa of the country, I will ask, Whether 
this is such a peace as ought to have been 
made? Ministers may deprecate the cen- 
sure of parliament, by asking them, Could 
ssi do better? But this can be no excuse 
with the people, who find their hopes, con- 
fidence, and expectations disappointed. 
Having read the prelimimary Articles, 
and the provisional Treaty, with the most 
fair and impartial. attention, I cannot find 
i) any one Article any ground for the as- 
sertion, that they have been concluded on 
the principle of uti possidetis with the 
House of Bourbon. In regard to France, 
the House will perceive, that by the fifth 
Article they are permitted to fortify the 
kiands of St. Pierre and Miquelon. This 
& not mentioned by the honourable author 
ofthe motion. He has not observed, that 
this was carefully avoided in all former 
treaties. He has not observed, how mate- 
tally this affected the Newfoundland 
fishery, by rendering the stipulation in- 
itely more important and facrative to 
Frnce than it had ever been in any 
treaty. He bas not observed, 
therefore, that as it enables the French to 
carry on the fishery in time of war, it is a 
power which she never yet had enjoyed. 
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This treaty has ceded St. Lucia. Of its 
importance, a better idea cannot be cons 
ceived, that from adverting to the number 
of islands which she has ceded to us as a 
compensation. She has restored to us 
Grenada, the Grenadines, St. Vincent’s, 
Dominica, St. Christopher’s, Nevis, and 
Montserrat. From this it is evident, that 
this one island in the scale of French nes 
gociation is worth the purchase of five. 
Thus has she given us the superiority} 
quo ad hoc—she had made us masters of 
our possessions in the West Indies. 

In Africa we have ceded every thing. 


In India we have restored to the French . 


all their former establishments. There is 
not one reserved to us on the coast of 
Orixa; we have also given them libe 

to surround Chandernagore with a ditch, 
besides engaging to take such steps as 
should secure a safe, practicable, and in- 


dependent commerce on the coasts of — 


Orixa, Malabar, and Coromandel; Pone 
dicherry and Karical we have restored s 
we have given them possession of Mahé, 
and of the Comptoir at Surat: such hag 
been the principle of uti possidetis with 
regard to our cessions and restorations in 
Africa and the east. 

But with respect to the sixteenth Arti« 
cle, if I may be allowed to give my serious 
answer, I must candidly declare that it is 
not within my humble apprehension. I 
do not understand either its principle ot 
its execution; I cannot conceivé from this 
Article, whether we can with any propriety 
consider a peace as yet concluded; at 
least it appears to me not positively con- 
cluded with France. For by this Article 
the conclusion of the peace most materi- 
ally depends upon the inclination of Hol- 
land; our treaty with them has such a 
relative cannection with that of the six- 
teenth Article, that it is impossible to con- 
sider ourselves at peace with France, until 
their high mightinesses have ratified the 


treaty ; but as this remains to be done, . 


the business is inconclusive, and, there- 


fore, cannot with any precision be consie | 


déred. So that nothing can farther be 
said on this part of the treaty than that it 
makes our India situation very precarious, 
and gives the most obvious advantages to 
that of France. This is particularly ex- 
emplified in Hyder Aly: should he not 
choose to sheath his sword, he might and 
undoubtedly would de us and our allies 
infinite mischief. What power have we 
to withstand his depredations ? The nabob 
of Arcot, a poor man, who is more under 
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the necessity of being defended, than of 
possessing the power of defending; will 
he be able to fight Hyder Aly single 
handed? For the truth of this, I shall 
only appeal to the superior knowledge in 
India affairs of my learned friend, the lord 
advocate. 

Having thus far touched upon the Ar- 
ticles relative to the cessions and restora- 
tions in America, the West Indies, Africa, 
and the East Indies, I shall now proceed 
to give my sentiments on the seventeenth 
Article, by which we have consented, by 
which we have absolved, abrogated, and 
suppressed every article in former treaties 
that has had any reference to what has 
been considered, in the eyes of Europe so 
important and honourable to Great Bri- 
tain. But, although I have to condemn 
the principle of this Article, yet I must be 
free to confess, that I never held Dunkirk 
in that estimation, which has been the 
cause of its being so importantly con- 
sidered in former treaties. I consider it 
not in the same point of estimation as 
those who made the very memorable 
treaty of Utrecht. But yet I cannot but 
own the importance of Dunkirk is very 
great, as far it tended to perpetuate former 
victories, and to demonstrate present 
power. To keep an English commissary 
on the territories of an enemy for the 
purpose of reporting, checking, and pre- 
venting any attempt to erect or repair any 
wall or building as a fortification—or even 
to clean their harbour: so as to admit of 
ships of a burthen beyond certain limita- 
tions, could not but debase the dignity of 
the French, and exalt the honour, power, 
and authority of ourselves ; so far was the 
abrogation and suppression of former 
treaties with regard to Dunkirk impolitic, 
if not unnecessary. But, however, during 
the present war, indeed, France has for- 
borne any attempt to erect, repair, or re- 
store its former fortifications. This a 
reason which renders it of less apprehen- 
sion than what it had been in former wars. 
But the reason is evident, .France having 
experienced at the conclusion of every 
war with Great Britain, that she has been 
obliged’ to demolish the fortifications she 
had erected, chose in the present war to 
save her money and her chagrin. Now 
it was more than probable she would put 
it into a state of immediate fortification ; 
for now she had rid herself of what she 
felt not only a degradation of her character, 
but an insult on her weakness. We may, 
therefore, experience the disagreeable 
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effects which we had in former wars, and 
which had been the first cause of our re- 
quiring its demolition; so that in what- 
ever point of view I consider this treaty 
with respect to France, I must confess 
my incapacity to find what part of it has 
preserved the principle, so much boasted, 
of uti possidetis. ; 

I have now to consider the treaty with 
Spain. Let me view it in whatever light 
it presents itself, I cannot but think the 
cession of Minorca was unfortunate, and 
that of East Florida improvident. The 
hon. gentleman is surely very wide from 
the truth, in saying, that as we had lost 
West Florida, East Florida could be of 
little moment in our possession ; for in my 
opinion, having lost West Florida, East 
Florida was then to us of the greater 
moment. It is true, by the fourth Ar- 
ticle, British subjects are allowed to cut 
logwoed ; but this Article is surely a nu- 
gatory stipulation. Why was not the 

istrict specified? Why was not its situa- 
tion described, and its boundaries circum- 
scribed? Beside, why was the allotment 
deferred until the period of six months ? 
These are questions that I could wish were 
satisfactorily answered. The place when 
it is allotted may prove the least agree- 
able to us, and the least consistent with 
our conveniency. As to the Bahama 
islands, in what bear they the least compe- 
tition with the Florida we have lost, and 
the Florida we have ceded? You cannot 
look round the coast of the latter province, 
without seeing a number of small islands 
from whence our Jamaica trade will be 
always subject to annoy from privateers 
which may be equipped and harboured in 
their bays, rivers, and ports. Our Ja- 
maica trade cannot pass the Gulph of 
Florida without being fiable to such a de- 
aorta Since Cape Nicola Mole is 
ortified, they cannot find another passage. 
The consequence of this will prove parti- 
cularly dangerous in a future war. For 
now we have not Georgia, which used to 
shelter us from the hurricanes and 
tempests too frequent and formidable in 
those seas. Had we retained Georgia, we 
should have congratulated ourselves on 
there yet being a resort for our trade and 
shipping, which is now unavoidably ex - 
posod to the dangers of the seas, seasons, 
and enemies. Where, then, is tobe found 
the least ray of wtz possidetis ? 

Now with respect to Minorca, itis true 
that Gibraltar, in its situation, is very CG. 
venient for qur ships passing the straits 
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It is situated- in a fine, healthy, and 
pleasant climate, and is provided with ex- 
cellent water, by which our ships may.be 
refreshed and recruited. Its situation, 
likewise, affords us an opportunity of 
keeping .the Moors from annoying our 
trade by their corsairs. Here we can al- 
ways keep that number of men of war 
which protects our trade from their 
piratical depredations; so that Gibraltar 
may be considered the bond of peace be- 
tween us and the Algerines, so necessary 
to our commerce in the Mediterranean. 
But these advantages have proved, and al- 
ways will prove, the cause of that discon- 
tent which will be likely to break into a 
war on every occasion. The Spaniards 
have either a pretence, possibility, or pro- 
bability, of repossessing themselves of the 
fortress. This is not the case with Mi- 
norca; it does not lie upon the territories 
of continental dominion ; it is an island, 
at some distance from their territories. 
Besides, as we have still our naval supe- 
riority, we can always protect its posses- 
sion with more ease, while its loss must be 
attended with more difficulty to our ene- 
mies. This is the peculiar advantage we 
derive from its being an island. The 
harbour of Port Mahon is known and ac- 
knowledged to be the finest and most con- 
venient in the world. Here all the 
navies of Europe may ride in safety, and 
under protection. Here our fleets might 
have wintered, cleaned, and repaired with- 
out either danger or interruption; our 
men might be permitted to refresh them- 
selves on shore, without the danger of 
their deserting ; so that from this island 
our squadrons might have been always 
ready to have sailed at any time to annoy 
the trade, alarm the coasts, and meet the 
fleets of our enemies without the least 
danger of intelligence being communicated 
tothe enemy of their designs; a conve- 
nience which we cannot now boast of 
in all our remaining possessions. From 
its latitude it enjoys a fine climate. From 
possessing Minorca with such eminent ad- 
van , we were respectable to all the 
Italian and Barbary states ; for whether it 
might have been our concern to annoy 
theirs, or protect our own trade, its pos- 
session was imvaluable. There is no na- 
tion, possessing any trade in the Mediter- 
ranean, but will always feel the conse- 
quence of that state who possesses Minorca, 
whether they be friends or enemies. By 
the possession of Florida, we had posses- 
sion of harbours that would always, in a 
(VOL. XXL} : 
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Spanish war, give us the most singular ad- 
vantages with regard to our shipping, and 
endanger their navigation to their southern 
gerritories. This should have rendered it 
of sufficient estimation in the opinion of 
any minister to have kept its possession 
by every means of power and treaty. 
Nothing can more enfeeble the operations 
of the Spaniards in war, than an impedi- 
ment to their gold trade. It is from this 
they derive every resource of power; so 
that any restraint on this part of their na- 
vigation must shrink their sinews of re- 
source, and enervate their system of 
power. Deprived of their foreign riches, 
they have no internal resource. Industry 
has not yet given them domestic strength. 
They have no positive power.. All their 
strength arises from their . foreign pos- 
sessions, Then why have we dispossessed 
ourselves of the only means by which we 
could debilitate, if not destroy, these de- 
pendencies of their power? We have not 
only given them a security for their own 
power, but have absolutely given them the 
means of enfeebling our strength. 1 am 
surprised, then, at what could have given 
the hon. gentleman the idea of the prin- 
ciple of uti. possidetts in_ these prelimina- 
ries. He may reconcile it to his own 
ideas, but he can never impose it on .my 
credulity, while I retain my knowledge, 
a and judgment. 

n the provisional treaty, I find articles 
that are a positive contradiction to that 
reciprocity set forth in their preamble. I 
cannot find in them any appearance of 
either equity or reciprocity. I have exa- 
mined the treaty with the most minute 
attention; and, as far as my little knoy- 
ledge of gcography will permit me to say, 
I have found, if the expression may be al- 
lowed, that the “ reciprocity is all on one 
side.” The boundaries which have been 
drawn, are not only new in their nature, 
but extremely generous in their principle. 
By these boundaries we have given Ame- 
rica, in Nova Scotia and Canada, a tract 


hends twenty-four Indian nations. ere 
many forts have been created and retained 
at an immense expence to Great Britain ; 
but these may probably be considered 
merely as losses, were we to revert to the 
many advantages we have resigned by 
this cession. Why was not the einaieat 
which is to be found in your statute-boo 

on the table, as settled in the year 1774, 
thought as proper as-that which is now 
established with regard to Canada? by 

[2G] 
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this the Americans would have been at 
such a distance, as might not have tempted 
them to break that permanency of friend- 
ship which, I believe, every one conceives 
to be necessary toencourage. In the pre- 
sent boundary they have accession within 
twenty-four miles of Montreal. [Here 
his lordship very ably particularised the 
forts which we had in these new boundaries 
resigned to America. He likewise speci- 
fied the sums which had been expended 
by this kingdom in their erection and pos- 
session. | 

By the third Article we have in our spirit 
for reciprocity given the Americans an 
unlimited right to take fish of every kind 
on the Great Bank, and on all the other 
banks of Newfoundland. But this was 
not sufficient. We have also given them 
the right of fishing in the gulph of St. 
Lawrence, and at all other places in the 
sea, where they have heretofore enjoyed 
through us the privilege of fishing. They 
have likewise the power of even partaking 
of the fishery which we still retain. We 
have not been content with resigning what 
we possessed, but even share what we 
have left. The United States have liberty 
to fish on that part of the coast of New- 
foundland which British fishermen shall 
use. All the reserve is, that they are not 
to dry or cure the same on the island. By 
this grant they are at liberty to take our 
property, for which we have so long kept 
possession of the island.. This is certainly 
a striking instance of that liberal equity 
which we find is the basis of the provi- 
sional treaty! but where shall I find an 
instance of that reciprocity which is also 
set forth in the preamble? We have given 
the Americans the unlimited privilege of 
fishing on all the coasts, bays, and creeks, 
in our American dominions. But where 
have they, under this principle of reci- 
procity, given us the poe of fishin 
on any of their coasts, bays, or creeks ? 
could wish such an article could be found, 
were it only to give a colour to this boasted 
reciprocity. The advantage we should 
derive from such an article cannot be a 
consideration ; for every real and positive 
advantage to Great Britain seems to have 
been entirely foreign to the intent and 
meaning of this peace in every particular; 
otherwise, I should have thought it would 
have been the care of administration not 
to have given, without the least equiva- 
Jent, that permission which they could 
never demand as British subjects. I am 
at a loss to consider how we could grant, 
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or they could claim it as a right, when 
they assumed an independency which has 
separated them from our sovereignty. 

By the seventh Article all hostilities are 
to cease, and an unreserved exchange of 
prisoners is to be made. We are also to 
withdraw, with all convenient speed, all 
our armies, evacuate all our garrisons, and 
withdraw our fleets from every part, place, 
and harbour within the United States— 
taking as nary care to leave in all fortifi- 
cations the American artillery that may 
be therein. But where is the stipulation 
for our British artillery to be restored by 
the Americans? We have been as liberal 
in our grants, as we have been forbearing ° 
in our requisitions. Surely there can be 
no reason for adducing this as an instance 
of reciprocity. There seems to be a pe- 
culiar mockery in the next Article, which 
grants us an eternal and free navigation of 
the Mississippi, from its source to the 
ocean, in participation with the United 
States. Such is the freedom of the navi- 
gation, that where we were not locally 
excluded, we have effected it by treaty. 
We were excluded by the northern boun- 
dary. The east is possessed by the Ame- 
ricans. The west had been ceded by the 
peace of Paris to the French, who had 
since ted it to the Spaniards; and 
each shore at its mouth is ceded by the 
present treaty to Spain. Where is, then, 
this navigation, so free and open, to be 
commenced? ail the possession, I believe, 
that we shall ever have, will be its nomina- 
tion in this treaty. We must be content 
with the grant without the possession. 

And now let me, Sir, pause on a part 
of the treaty which awakens kuman sensi- 
bility in a very irresistible and lamentable 
degree. I cannot but lament the fate of 
those unhappy men, who were in general 
objects of our gratitude and protection. 
The loyalists, from their attachments, 
surely had some claim on our affection. 
But what were not the claims of those, 
who, in conformity to their allegiance, 
their cheerful obedience to the voice of 
parliament, their confidence in the procla- 
mation of our generals, invited under 
every assurance of military, parliamentary, 
political, and affectionate protection, es- 
poused, with the hazard of their lives, and 
the forfeiture of their properties, the cause 
of Great Britain? Were these deserving 
of being excluded from that ray of pro- 
tection which was held out by the fifth 
Article, in favour of those loyalists who 
had not drawn the sword in our defence ? 
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By this, there was a provision made for 
them, which promised a species of retribu- 
tion and protection. The Congress are 
earnestly to recommend it to the legsla- 
tures of the respective states to provide 
for the restitution of all estates, rights, and 
properties which had been confiscated, 
belonging to real British subjects; and 
also of the estates, rights, and properties 
of persons resident in districts in the pos- 
session of his Majesty’s arms, and who 
have not borne arms against the United 
States. Every other description are to 
have the liberty of going into part of the 
United States, and there remain without 
being molested for the space of twelve 
months, in their endeavours to obtain the 
restitution of their confiscated properties. 
Is this le to the spirit of concilia- 
tion, which on the return of peace should 
universally prevail? Who, then, possessed 
of the least particle of humanity, but must 
anticipate the miseries these brave and 
patriotic men must feel from our resigning 
them to poverty and wretchedness? | can- 
not but feel for men thus sacrificed for 
their bravery and principles. They have 
exposed their lives, endured an age of 
hardships, deserted their interests, for- 
feited their possessions, lost their connec- 
tions, and ruined their families, in our 
cause. Could not all this waste of human 
enjoyment excite one desire of protecting 
them from that state of misery with which 
the implacable resentment of the States 
have desired to punish their loyalty to 
their sovereign, and their attachment to 
their mother country? If we had not es- 
poused their cause from a principle of 
affection and gratitude, we should, at least, 
have protected them, to have preserved 
our own honour. If not tender of their 
feelings, we should have been tender of 
our own character. Never was the ho- 
nour of a nation so grossly abused as in 
the desertion of those men, who are now 
exposed to every punishment that deser- 
tion and poverty.can inflict. Nothing 
can excuse our not having insisted upon a 
stipulation in their favour, but evident im- 
possibility. But where appears this im- 
possibility? I would, for the honour of 
my country, that there had been an im- 
possibility of stipulation in their favour ; 
then their miseries would not have been 
aggravated by the reflection of our ingra- 
titude. But to me such a stipulation ap- 
ears to have been too practicable for my 
approbation of this treaty. Could not all 
the surrenders we have so liberally made 
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to America, give us that pretertce for re- 
ciprocity in favour of these unhappy 
lovalists? Could not the surrender of 
Charlestown, of New York, of Rhode 
island, and Penobscot, purchase the secu- 
rity of these deserving people? Was Con- 
gress not sufficiently sensible of debility 
of internal resource to prosecute the war? 
Had she the temerity to have persevered 
in a war, rather than have given up this 
opportunity of exercising her implacable 
and impolitic resentment? I term it im- 
politic; for it will establish their character 
as a vindictive people. It would have 
become the interests as well as the cha- 
racter of a newly-created people, to have 
shewn their propensity to compassion. 
Did they consider these loyalists to have 
done wrong, they should rather have 
pitied than punished their error. It would. 
have been more politic in them to have 
conciliated than to have alienated those 
affections which arose from principles of 
loyalty and attachment. They should 
have considered that such principles form 
the cement of states. And that it is by 
loyalty and attachment that they must 

reserve their own existence. But was 
It not to be expected that France and 
Spain, after every other omission had been 
made, would have prevailed with the 
Americans to have relaxed in this part of 
their provisional treaty, rather than the 
whole system of peace should have been 
destroyed ? 

The hon. gentleman who has made the 
motion has said, that parliament in having 
declared the Americans independent had 
made the peace, and are, therefore, re- 
sponsible for any improper concessions or 
restorations. It is true that a Resolution 
has passed this House which I opposed, 
because I considered it as an incumbrance 
to our exertions. However | admit, that 
this Resolution gave America her indepen- 
dency, and that peace was the natural 
consequence of this Resolution. For [. 
must confess that peace could not be ob- 
tained, after such a Resolution passed, 
without recognizing their independence. 
But can any man say, that this Kesolution 
included necessarily all the concessions 
and restorations contained in the Pre- 
liminaries and Provisional Treaty? Did 
parliament order them? Did _parlia- 
ment give instructions for the cession of 
Charles Town, New York, Penobscot, 
Rhode Island, Detroit, and the fisheries ? 
Did parliament order the abandonment of 
the loyalists? Parliameng has not givcs 
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their countenance to these facts. So that 
ministers are accountable, and not, parlia- 
ment, to the people. 

From every light in which I have viewed 
the papers now before us, I cannot give 
_ that approbation to the peace which is in- 
cluded in the meaning of the Address. 
For, although I donot pretend to the abi- 
lity or the means of making a better peace, 
yet I cannot but say, that it is not such a 
peace as we might have expected, from 
the relative situation in which we were 
left by the successes of the last campaign. 
Therefore, I cannot go to the foot of the 
throne with an address of approbation : 
but I think it becoming and necessary to 
give his Majesty thanks for the 
and also to give him assurances 
House fulfilling every tittle of that, for 
which’ public faith is pledged in the several 
Articles. I shall therefore vote for the 
amendment proposed by the noble lord, 
and, with his approbation, I will propose 
an addition of a few words, expressing the 
sense of the House respecting the loyalists. 
I shall therefore move the House, that 
after the words ‘ commerce of his Majes- 
ty’s subjects,’? these words be added: 
‘«¢ And his Majesty’s faithful Commons 
feel that it would be superfluous to express 
to his Majesty the regards due from the 
nation to every description of men, who, 
with the risk of their lives, and the sacri- 
fice of their properties, have distinguished 
their loyalty and fidelity during a long 
and calamitous war.”? 

[ Waile lord North was speaking, a dog 
who happened to find his way into the 
House, began to bark, and set all the mem- 
bers in a roar, Lord North laughed 
heartily; and when the House was re- 
stored to order, he threw it again into the 
loudest fit of laughter, by jocosely ad- 
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claring their sense of his Majesty’s gra- 
cious condescension in ordering the preli- 
minary and provisional Articles to be laid 
before them, to assure his Majesty that 
they had considered them with the 
attention which so important a subject 
required, and to acknowledge to his Ma. 
jesty their due sense of his paternal 
regard for the happiness of his subjects, 
which had induced his Majesty to relieve 
them from a burthensome and expen- 
sive war. Upon this Address an amend- 
ment had been moved, declaring that the 
House would take the Articles of the 
several treaties into their most serious con- 
sideration, and this amendment was sup- 
rted by arguments that the fact asserted 
in the Address originally moved, was un- 
true, and that the House had not yet 
taken them into their serious consideration. 
Let gentlemen remember, that the three 
treaties had been upon their table full 
three weeks, which surely was a suffictent 
time for every member to examine them 
with attention; that day had been set 
apart for their public discussion, and if he 
mistook not, they had already been solemn- 
ly debating upon them for some hours, 
and they would in all probability spend 
many hours in the same manner; would 
any man, then, take upon him to assert, 
that by the time the House should rise, 
the treaties would not have undergone an 
ample discussion? With regard to some 
part of the Articles, he was fair to say, he 
wished they had not stood as they did. 
For instance, he should have been better 
pleased if East Florida had not been given 
up to Spain, and Tobago to France. With 
regard to America; at the time that cer- 
tain gentlemen, whose public principles he 
approved, and with whom he had long 
acted, withdrew themselves from his Ma- 


dressing the chair, “ Sir, I was interrupted ; jesty’s councils, the House would remem- 
by a new Speaker, but as his argument is | ber that the ground of difference was, the 
concluded, I will resume mine.” } |manner in which the independence of 

Mr. /owys congratulated the noble lord America should be acknowledged. An 
in the blue ribbon, on the recovery of his | hon. gentleman (Mr. Fox ), for whose abi- 
weight and influence in that House. The | lities he had the highest respect, had con- 
country had already reaped so many bless- | tended, that the best way would be to do 
ings trom the noble lord’s administration, | it with magnanimity, and to acknowledge 


that every true friend to Great Britain 
must sincerely rejoice at the noble lord's 


| the independence of America uncondi- 
tionally ; the noble earl at present at the 


again being likely to gain an asctndency | head of- his Majesty’s councils, on the 


within those walls. Let the House, how- 
ever, consider the question before them 
with fairness, Iet them look at it without 
prejudice, and let them exercise their own 
jadgment, in determining how they would 
vote. An Address had been moved, de- 


other hand had contended, that it would 
be better policy to make the recognition 
of independence the basis of a treaty, and 
to grant it as the price of peace. The pro- 
visional treaty certainly did not shew that 
this idea had been carried into practice ; 
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and so far the present first lord of the 
Treasury had not proved himself so able a 
politician as he had given himself out to 
be ; but if he had failed in shewing himself 
a great statesman, he had certainly proved 
himself a good Christian, for he had not 
only parted with his cloak to America, 
but had given her his coat likewise. Not 
thinking the naked independence a suffi- 
cient proof of his liberality to the United 
States, he had clothed it with the warm 
eovering of our fur trade, and had given 
them an extensive boundary with the ces- 
sion of the fishery, of Charles-Town, New- 
York, Long Island, Penobscot, and all that 
variety of torts so accurately described by 
the noble lord in the blue ribbon. This 
certainly was going a great way farther than 
he saw any necessity tor, but he was never- 
theless prepared to say, that notwithstand- 
ing the objectionable parts of the treaties 
with France and Spain, notwithstanding the 
exceptions to the provisional treaty with 
the United States (in which there certain- 
ly was more of liberality on our part, than 
mutual reciprocity) yet taking the whole 
,» and the circumstances under 

which the peace had been made, he was 
ready to give his full assent to the Ad- 
dress that had been moved, and to declare 
he was completely satisfied. Nor did he 
say this, from any personal or interested 
motives; he made no scruple to avow, 
that he had no great predilection for the 
present first lord of the Treasury ; but let 
his character be what it might, he deserved 
their thanks for having broken the confe- 
deracy in arms against this country, and 
which threatened her absolute ruin; acon- 
federacy so strange, unnatural, and hete- 
rogeneous, that, before it had been formed, 
it had been repeatedly argued in that 
House, that such a confederacy could not 
renee have existence. But this seemed 
to be the particular zra for strange con- 
federacies. The world had seen great and 
arbitrary despots stand forth the protectors 
of an infant republic; they had witnessed 
the kings of France and Spain engaged in 
a war to establish the rising liberties of 
America. That House now viewed the 
counterpart of this picture; they saw the 
lofty and strenuous assertors of regal pre- 
rogative united in alliance with the humble 
worshippers of the majesty of the people ; 
the most determined advocate of the influ- 
ence ot the crown going hand in hand with 
the great purifier of the constitution ; while 
the ministers ofthe day, like Great Britain 
before the peace, were engaged in a con- 
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test with the powerful confederacy which 
he had just described, without an ally, save 
onlya few refugees from the opposite party, 
He hoped ministers would better reward 
and take more care of these refugees than 
they had evidently taken of the loyal re- 
fugees of America. He concluded with 
declaring, that what he had said were the 
genuine sentiments of his mind, unbiassed 
by interest, uninfluenced by party. He 
had stood up that time in the character he 
was determined to preserve, that of an in- 
dependent member of parliament, free to 
judge for himself, and speak his own 
opinion. 

Lord Mulgrave observed, that as it was 
the province of the prerogative to make 
war and peace, and peace having been 
made constitutionally, he considered the 
national honour to be pledged for a due 
performance of the several articles of the 
respective treaties. He therefore thought 
for the sake of the necessary credit of go- 
vernment, and for the sake of the common 
weal, that House should give it their sanc- 
tion. At the same time, he saw much 
ground of objection, not only to the par- 


‘ticular articles of the respective treaties, 


but to the general complexion of the 
whole peace. The obvious impression 
that a view of the various articles afforded, 
was, that it rather appeared to be a peace 
patched up for the ‘vate than a peace 
that promised to permanent. The 
preamble of each treaty, compared with 
the articles that followed it, looked as if 
it was not penned at the same time; there 
was no congeniality of sentiment; no con- 
currence of idea. The one promised mu- 
tual advantage as the basis of the treaty, 
the other turned the advantage all one 
way. And here, he could not but take 
notice of opinions that had been broached 
m that House, that such was our situation, 
that any peace, however short its duration, 
was a matter to be desired. The miser- 
able policy of such a doctrine deserved 
the severest reprobation. It was clearly 
the interest of this country, when she made 
peace, to make it on such a footing as 
should ensure its continuance. Much 
better were it for Great Britain at any 
time, but more especially at the present, 
to continue the war than to agree to a mo- 
mentary pause, to take breath merely, and 
to renew the combat. A variety of obvious 
circumstances must press upon the consi- 
deration of the House, to shew the truth 
of this argument, but if any other were 
wanting, the disgraceful nature of the 
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several treaties upon the table, and the re- 
collection of the glories of the last cam- 
paiga and the present state of our maritime 
and land forces, were sufficient to prove it, 
and bring it home to the general conviction 
of mankind, that instead of submitting tothe 
humiliating terms that had been dictated by 
France, this country was entitled to resist 
disgrace, and demand, what the preamble 
of the treaties held out to be their basis, 
her share of advantage.—In order to 
prove, that by the treaty with France the 
interest of that power alone was consulted, 
and that where a benefit was certain, it 
was thrown into her scale, while, on the 
contrary, every thing likely to create 
doubt and difficulty, to produce future 
dispute, and give rise to future trouble 
and expence, was thrown upon us, he 
took a general and cursory view of the 
several articles. That which consented 
to the abrogation and suppression of all 
the articles relative to Dunkirk, from the 
treaty of Utrecht downwards, he dwelt 
on as particularly impolitic. By giving 
France a power to fortify Dunkirk, we 
enabled her to annoy us exceedingly in 
every future war, since the free exercise 
of sucha port, within five hours sail of 
out eastern coast, could not but furnish 
_ France with frequent opportunities of 
doing us the most essential injury, and 
should she be able or think fit to enlarge 
the harbour, and render it capable of re- 
ceiving larger vessels, than it could at 
present admit, might prove of the most 
serious consequences to us. The noble 
lord in theblue ribbon, had with great 
accuracy and force of argument observed 
upon the articles of the treaty with France, 
but notwithstanding the great abilities the 
noble lord had dis layed he thought he 
had not paid the fifth Article due atten- 
tion, or painted its ill consequences in 
colours sufficiently striking. By that Arti- 
cle his Majesty engaged to cede in full 
right the islands of Se. Pierre and Mique- 
lon. Let the House recollect the situa- 
tion of these islands, and let them con- 
sider what advantage the being enabled to 
fortify them would give. France? Hither- 
to, as soon as ever hostilities commenced 
between Great Britain and France, we 
were enabled, as had been done the last 
war, to seize upon her fisheries and her 
seamen, and for the plain and obvious 
reason that her fisheries were unprotected. 
Hereafter, this important power would no 
longer exist; by fortifying the two islands 
of St. Pierre and Miquelon, France 
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would be as capable of carrying on her 
Newfoundland fishery, in time of war as 
in time of peace, and at the same time 
would have it in her power to annoy and 
distress us exceedingly.—He called to 
recollection, the conduct of that great 
statesman the earl of Chatham, with re- 
spect to that fishery. The present adminis- 
tration had the name and abilities of that 
great minister; he wished to God, it had 
also had the experience and the influence ; 
had that been the case, he was persuaded 
France never would have been able to ob- 
tain such terms. In the negociation of 
1762, France knew that Mr. Pitt would 
not allow her to make herself strong 
against another war. They then undoubt- 
edly wished as much as they now do to 
obtain a protection for their fishery, but 
they knew that minister was too clear 
sighted and too firm a negociator to grant 
any thing that could hereafter be easily 
turned to the disadvantage of his country. 
Hence they required not a restoration of 
the fortess of Louisbourg, and Cape Bre- 
ton, but asked for I’Isle Royale (so they 
termed Belle-Isle) for the sole purpose of 
affording a shelter for their fishermen, and 
it was ceded to them under the express 
condition of their using it for no other 
purpose.—His lordship next mentioned 
the advantage France derived from having 
the place of her fishery changed from the 
eastern to the western side of the island 
of Newfoundland (the new limits exceed- 
ing the old ones), and dwelt for some 
time on the restoration of St. Lucia, and 
cession of Tobago. He also pointed out 
the manifest superiority granted to France 
in Africa, and the dangerous tendency of 
the articles relative to the East Indies. 
Upon the whole, he was convinced France 
had obtained terms from us, more advan- 
tageous to her than she had any sort of 
right to insist on, and more humiliating to 
us, than, every circumstance considered, 
we ought to have granted.—When he 
came to speak on the treaty with the 
United States, he declared that it was, if 
possible, still more liable to objection, be- 
cause America had less power to force 
her requisitions—He next came to the 
Article respecting the loyalists, which he 
said he never sould regard but as a lasting 
monument of national disgrace. Nor was 
this Article, in his opinion, more reproach- 
ful and derogatory to the honour and grati- 
tude of Great Britain than it appeared to 
be wanton and unnecessary. Had we not 
enough of America in our hands to have 
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aah Sate Congress to have done justice 
to that unfortunate description of men, 
who had almost a right to expect we 
should have continued the war, rather 
than have abandoned them? The hon. 
gentleman who made the motion, had 
asked, if those gentlemen who thought 
the present peace not sufficiently advan- 
tageous to Great Britain, considering her 
circumstances, would consent to pay the 
amount of expence another campaign 
would have put us to, for the degree of 
advantage they might think we had a right 
to ex ?, In answer to this, he declared 
for one he had rather, large as the sum in 
question was, have had it stipulated in the 
treaty that Great Britain should apply it 
to making good the losses of the loyalists, 
than that they should have been so shame- 
fully deserted, and the national bonour so 
pointedly disgraced, as it was by the fifth 
Article of the treaty with the United 
States. Had that plan been adopted, all 
Europe would have seen, that no misfor- 
tunes of war, no diminution of power, 
could lessen the high sense of honour 
Great Britain had uniformly acted up to 
on every former occasion. The matter 
would have been then done publicly, and 
in the face of the world; now, whatever 
ministers were able to obtain for the loyal- 
ists, must be by secret negociation, con- 
sequently the justice government ulti- 
mately might do those, who had such 
ample claims upon this country, being 
done in private, would by no means remove 
the stigma thrown upon the national cha- 
racter. His lordship concluded with de- 
claring he should vote for the amendment 
proposed by the noble lord. 

Mr. Secretary Townshend said, it was 
not a little extraordinary, that the prin- 
cipal ground upon which the amendment 
had been moved, should be, that the 
House had not yet considered the treaties. 
Did the noble lords who used this argu- 
ment recollect, that the treaties had then 
been nearly three weeks upon the table, 
that scarce a day had passed, in which, 
somehow or other, they had not been 
brought into debate, and that it had been 
repeatedly said, ‘<‘ when will you suffer 
them to be taken into our consideration ? 
Appoint a day for their discussion. It is 
high time that the House should give their 
opinion upon them,” and such sort of lan- 
guage? Yet now it. was affected to be 
said, that sufficient time had not been af- 
forded for their consideration. The in- 
eonsistency of this conduct was sufficiently 
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obvious. Ample time had been afforded, 
and that day had been set apart for the 
discussion of the several treaties: minis- 
ters were desirous that they should be 
discussed in the fullest manner, and all 
that was asked by the amendment was, 
that the House would thank his Majesty 
for laying the treaties before them, and 
declare their readiness to adhere to the 
several articles of each. With regard to 
the argument of the noble lord in the blue 
ribbon, that he could not give his appro- 
bation to the peace, and that had he not 
been called upon to offer incense to the 
ministers, he should have remained silent ; 
upon his word, Mr. Townshend said, had 
not the noble lord stood so long upon his 


Jegs, he should have thought he had been 


king in his sleep, and dreaming of some 
of those fulsome addresses crammed with 
the grossest adulation to government, that 
had been so often moved when that noble 
lord was at the head of his Majesty’s 
councils. In the present address there 
was not the smallest appearance of flattery 
to the king’s servants; on the contrary, 
particular care had been taken that it 
should be drawn in as unexceptionable a 
form as possible ; he was not therefore sur- 
prized at hearing such idle arguments set 
up against it as the House had listened 
to; no solid objection, he was persuaded, 
could be opposed to it. That peace was 
necessary, he believed, no man would con- 
tradict. Nay, one honourable gentleman 
had felt this necessity go strongly, that he 
lately declared that almost any peace, and., 
for any time of duration, however short, 
was desirable. The peace that had been 
made, upon a fair and candid considera- 
tion of the circumstances of the country, 
would, he trusted, be found to be a peace 
as good as we had a right to expect, and a 
peace that promised to be permanent. In 
order to judge of the preliminary treaties 
with France and Spain properly, gentle- 
men ought to turn their eyes back to the 
conclusion of the last war, and see, while 
we had the ascendancy, what humiliating 
terms we obliged the House of Bourbon 
to subscribe to; they would then feel that 
it was natural for France and Spain mm ad- 
justing the present peace to insist on our 
restoring what we had then taken from 
them, and nevertheless they would find, 
that, considering France as the head and 
mover of the powerful confederacy against 
Great Britain, she had been moderate in 
her requisitions, and had asked for no- 
thing materially disadvantageous to Great 
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Britain. By way of proving this, Mr. 
Secretary went into an examination of the 
arguments of Lords North and Mulgrave, 
and particularly noticed what had been 
said, on allowing the French to fortify St. 
Pierre and Miquelon. He declared, he 
had conversed upon the subject with some 
of the first officers in the service, and they 
had uniformly delivered their sentiments 
in a way directly opposite to that, in 
which the noble lords had spoken; each 
person assuring him that nothing was to 
apprehended trom any fortifications the 
French could raise on these islands, but 
that in a future war her fisheries would 
remain as much at our mercy as_ ever. 
With respect to the changing the place al- 
lotted the French to fish on the banks of 
Newfoundland, from the eastern to the 
western side of the island, and allowing 
them to fish from Cape St. John to Cape 
' Ray, that was a matter he little expected 
to have heard found fault with, because he 
had always understood the fishery was not 
so productive on that side the island as on 
the other, and certainly the greater the 
distance between the French fishery and 
ours, the less it was likely that quarrels 
and disputes should arise—He entered 
into a discussion of the arguments used 
against the other articles respecting the 
restoration of St. Lucia, and the ces- 
‘sion of Tobago, and the cession of the 
river Senegal, and of the forts, settle- 
ments, and islands in Africa, all of which 
he defended on the ground either of una- 
voidable necessity, or that they were 
scarcely worth our keeping. With regard 
to the cessions in India, he declared they 
were made under the cognizance and 
with the consent of the court of directors 
of the East India Company, who certainly 
best knew their own interests. As to the 
sixteenth Article, notwithstanding what 
had been that day said upon the neces- 
sity of first seeing the treaty with Holland, 
before gentlemen could vote it, he was 
still of opinion that it would be every way 
improper for ministers to state the nature 
of any treaty which was then under nego- 
ciation, and not brought to a conclusion ; 
he would, however, venture to declare, 
that Great Britain would derive many ad- 
vantages from that treaty, but he would 
not say Trincomalé was not to be given 
up. Having noticed the most material 
objections that had been started against 
the preliminaries with France, he de- 
fended the cession of Minorca and East 
Florida to Spain, upon grounds similar to 
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those upon which Mr. T. Pitt had rea- 
soned ; and last of all he came to the con- 
sideration of. the provisional treaty with 
America; in defence of which, he began 
with reminding gentleman, that by the 
resolution of that House last year, a pad- 
lock had been put upon the British sword, 
and it thence clearly became the duty of 
ministers to conclude a peace with Ame- 
rica as soon as possible. The statute that 
enabled his Majesty to grant the indee 
pendence paved the way to it, and these 
eading circumstances considered, he cone _ 
tended, that the peace was unexception- 
able. That the treaty had not proceeded 
upon narrow-minded principles on our 
part, he was ready to admit, and he trust- 
ed that the House in general would agree, 
that as it was obviously the interest of 
Great Britain to establish as close a com- 
mercial connection as possible between 
this country and the United States, it be- 
came the peculiar duty of ministers so to 
settle the treaty, that there should not ap- 
pear in it any thing illiberal, or expressive 
of anxiety in Great Britain, to keep back 
any thing the United States might justly 
expect.—With regard to the observation 
of the noble lord in the blue ribbon, that 
the Americans being no longer British 
subjects, had no longer a right to the 
fishery which they had formerly en- 
joyed, he hoped to God that sort of dis+ 
tinction would never be made, but that we 
should continue: to consider the Ame- 
ricans as our brethren, and give them as 
little reason as possible to feel that they 
were not British subjects. But that mate 
ter out of the question, how were we to 
prevent the Americans from fishing as 
they used to do, or why should we desire 
it? The produce of their fisheries might 
in a manner be deemed the American 
staple, and what detriment could their 
still enjoying it possibly do to Great Bri- 
tain? We never sent out our ships till 
about June, and the American fishery was 
principally carried on in March. Unless 
therefore it was thought of so much con- 
scquence as to warrant our keeping an 
armed force constantly upon the station, 
it would be morally impossible for us to 
prevent it——He next adverted to the 
boundaries, the extensiveness of which he 
defended on arguments of general policy 
and particular necessity. By the different 
charters he shewed that the different pro< 
vinces had various degrees of extent to- 
wards the northward, particularly Vir- 
ginia ; and as to the line drawn by the 
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statute book for Canada, to which the 
- poble lord had alluded, a very little reflec- 
tion surely would suffice to convince every 
gentleman that the attempting to enforce 
that line would have irritated America, 
and revived that spirit of resentment, 
which it was now our business to quiet. 
The statute in question was the Quebec 
Act, passed in 1774, an Act by no means 
relished in America: instead, therefore, 
of adverting to that line, or the line de- 
scribed by proclamation, it had been 
thought better to fix a new boundary, fair, 
just, and liberal, and such as the Ame- 
ricans themselves approved.— With regard 
to the fur trade, and all the arguments 
built upon that subject, interested indi- 
viduals might at first raise a clamour, but 
in great national transactions, the public 
good must be the predominant object ; 
nor was the trade so much injured, as 
some people would have the public to be- 
lieve; enough of Canada was still left for 
the carrying on of that trade; and he 
ever understood it to be a general maxim, 
that, in proportion as fruits were better, 
the farther south they grew, so furs were 
the best which came from countries the 
most northern. The noble lord who had 
complained of not having sufficient informa- 
tion upon the subject, to give a vote for the 
dress, had, nevertheless, with a wonder- 
ful degree of circumstantial detail, ad- 
verted to every matter stated in each of 
the treaties, and among other things he 
had spent a great deal of time, in de- 
scribing the various forts that had been 
built in North America, and the great ex- 
pence their erection had cost this country, 
which were all by the new boundaries 
ceded to America. The building of these 
forts at such an enormous expence, had 
been one of the great follies and pro- 
fusions of the public money, that had 
distinguished the administration of the 
noble lord. Many of the forts were built 
in the best manner at an immense expence 
to the nation, when mere blockhouses, or 
abattis would have answered the purpose 
_a3 well, and not have cost one half the 
money. With respect to one of them, 
( Detroit) if a fort was necessary there, a 
new one might easily be erected on the 
other side of the water, and at a small 
-expence. He said, that. the Article re- 
_gpecting the loyalists, gave him as much 
concern as it could do any other gentle- 
man; but it had been impossible to avoid 
it, the commissioners on the part of Ame- 
rica having again and again declared, that 
{ VOL. XX. } 
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they were instructed to insist on it: if the 
British commissioners, therefore, had ree 
fused to accede to it, the treaty must have 
been broken off, and much time would 
have been lost. He was ready to admit, 
that many of the loyalists had the strongest 
claims upon this country ; and he trusted, 
should the recommendation of. Congress 
tothe American States prove unsuccessful, 
this country would feel itself bound in 
honour to make them full compensation 
for their losses. The noble lord had come 
plained principally of the exception that 
was made in the Article, which excluded 
those who had borne arms from the re- 
commendation which Congress engaged 
itself to make. Undoubtedly, this exce 
tion was much to be lamented ; but would 
the noble lord, or any other gentleman, 
say, that the whole of the loyalists were to 
be given up fora part? Let them recol- 
lect, that lord Cornwallis, in his capitula- 
tion at York town, had acted in a similar: 
manner, and doubtless for similar reasons. 
After dwelling upon this point for some 
time, and telling ford North, that if there 
was any thing particularly disadvantageous 
in any of the treaties, he ought to be the 
last member of the House who should 
complain, as the peace was in fact of his 
own making, all the difficulties and un- 

leasant circumstances attending it, hav- 
ing arisen from his mal-administration of 
the public affairs. He concluded with 
expressing a hope, that the sense of the 
House would go with the address as ori- 
ginally moved. But if the noble lord in 
the blue ribbon would vote forthe Address, 
he would agrce to his amendment. - 

Lord North said, he could not agree to 
the Address. 

Mr. Burke was very pleasant in his ree 
marks on the modesty of the Address. At 
the beginning of the session ministers 
had been very verbose, because when men 
design to perform little, they promise a 
great deal. Now that ministers had given 
away to the enemies of this country im- 
mense possessions, few words were judged _ 
to be wisest: but, perhaps, the country , 
would deem the verbose address less ex» 
ceptionable, than that which was defended 
on the ground of its modesty; at least, he 
was sure the country would less feel the 
consequence of the one than of the other ; 
but the right hon. Secretary bad adopted 
a style of reasoning fit for the defence of 
such conduct: ‘“ True,’’ said he, ‘ the 
peace is a bad one, but could you have 
made a better? Much: bas been given te 
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the enemy, bat, thank God, that much is 
a heap of rubbish.” France, said Mfr. 
Burke, has obtained Tobago and St. Lucia 
in the West Indies, a dangerous extent of 
fishery, all the forts and islands in Africa, 
and a district in the East Indies, which 
cannot fail to render France‘a formidable 
énemy, whenever war shall again ‘break 
out. To Spain we had ceded East Florida, 
and guarantied West Florida and Minorca. 
To America we had given an ‘unlimited 
extent of territory, part of the province 
of Canada, a right of fishery, and other 
extraordinary cessions; -and yet the right 
hon. Secretary told the House, that what 
we had conceded was of little worth to us, 
and, in éffect, a heap of rubbish. The 
tight ‘hon. Secretary ‘forgot that this de- 
preciation of what we had ceded to France, 
to Spain, and to America, but ill agreed 
with his chief argument in defence of the 
peers namely, that being triumphant at 
he end of the last war, we insisted ‘dn 
‘terms humiliating to the House of Bourbon, 
and that now the House of ‘Bourbon, hiv- 
ing the turn of the scale inthe fortune of 
war, had a right to dictate ‘terms of peace 
to us; ‘and it was natural -to ‘expect, that 
she should insist on having'‘those ‘humilidt- 
ing terms reversed. ‘Was France, then, 
so moderate in the hour'of her ‘triumph, 
that she was contented with a mere no- 
minal cession? Did a heap of rubbish gra- 
tify her ambition? Modest House of 
Bourbon! Humble in prosperity, self-de- 
nying, when she could best feed her va- 
nity and her interest! Having pushed this 
oint with considerable force of ridicule, 
r. Burke went into a cursory review of 
the several treaties, and particularly laid 
his stress on the cessions to France in the 
East Indies. He 
related to that subject as disadvantageous 
in the extreme, and took notice of Mr. T. 
Pitt’s remark, that we had nothing to fear 
in that quarter, while we had a great ge- 
neral and a great statesman at the head of 
affairs there. With regard to the general, 
no man had a higher opinion of his bra- 
very and wisdom, than ‘he had; so much 
had been done for his country by his judg- 
_ ment and his valour, that every thin 
to be expected at his hands that mail 
skill could achieve: but he must differ 
with regard to the gentleman described as 
a great statesman. Perhaps that great 
statesman would be proved to be a 
delinquent, and that his projects of ex- 
tending the territorial acquisitions of the 
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commercial interests ‘in India, but our very 
existence m that quurter of the ‘globe. 
Having argued this strongly, he came tos 
consideration of ‘the treaty with the Urtited 
Stites; -a , Which in its preamble 
declared reciproctl advantage and mutusl 
convenience 'to ‘be its ‘basis, ‘but which was 
full of the most important concessiéns ‘om 
our part, without ‘the smadlledt ‘balance, or 
equipoise to support that ‘reciprucity ‘it ‘so 
much ‘boasted. flud he been wortlty to 
advise miinisters'in making that treaty, ‘he 
would hive advised ‘them not to mention 
such a word:hs reciprocity. ‘If the terms, 
from ‘the nectssity ‘of ‘our situation, were 
obliged‘to be such us were replete with 
disgraceful concession, to talk of recipro 
city was adding ‘insult'to injury. I irke 
manner, if ‘whut this ‘country ‘owedl the 
loyalists could not be dbtained, ‘he would 
not have said one syllable about'those most 
unhuppy men. Better tod ‘have Idft ‘the 
whole to‘future negociation,-and ‘to have 
been'tdtally sitert upon the subject in the 
treaty, than -to'lrve‘ consented 'to have set 
our hands to2'gross‘libel‘on the rational 
character, ‘anf ‘in ‘one ‘ftayitious article 
pis ed ‘the ‘dapper into’the ‘hearts of the 
oyallsts, ‘and ‘manifested our own ae 49 
tency, ingratituile, und disgrace. r. 
‘Burke said,'there were'some of the loyalists 
whose conUutt ‘he ‘never ‘had ‘approved, 
because he had been'persuatied it led ‘to 
mischief and ‘ruin : ‘but'he’ had ‘no‘right-to 
say, thit'even such of'them as‘he' had de- 
scribed might not be influenced! by motives 
of purity, and looking at affairs through 
the inedlium of prejutiice, ‘instill into others 


‘those erroneous notions which they ‘them- 


selves ‘hud imbibed, ‘antl ‘which ‘they 
firmly believe. At any‘rate, it ‘must be 

eet! on ‘all ‘hands, ‘that ‘a'vast nuniber 
of the; loyalists Had been: deluded ' by this 


‘country, anu had risked every thing’in our 
‘cause; ‘to such men the nation owell 


‘tection, and its honour ledged for their 
security at all ‘hazards. ‘How far-any de- 
‘scription of the refugees merited the titles 
of vipers and traitors bestowed on'them' 
‘the hon. gentleman who moved the Ad- 
dress, he would leave the world to imagine. 
He saw no use, however, in abusing and 
‘vilifying those whom‘we had sham 
abandoned. He took notice of Mr.‘Powys’s 
attack on-that side the House for the coa- 
lition stated to have been formed that day, 
and maintained that'there was nothing he- 
terogeneous im such an alliance, if any 
such had 'been formed, which ‘he was yet 
to'‘leara. “He bid those that held such an 
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opinion look at the treasury bench at that 
moment, and see the learned lord (Mr. 
Dundas) sitting between the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and the Secretary of 
State. He reminded the House of the 
frequent speeches of the latter, in op- 


Sipe that administration which the 


ful. In anewex to Mr. heat oy de- 
pare that the noble lord in blue 
ribben was the cause of it, he sam, it by 
no means followed that we must submit te 
any terms, because the war had been ca- 
lamitoua and unfortunate. The success of 


the last campaiga gave us vantage ground, 
and we had a right either to heve coan- 
ceded hess, or to maintained more. 


The Lard Advocate (Mr. Dundas) cen- 
tended that the Address thas had been 


try, that blessing was not ardently and 
anxioualy to be deaired? The hon. gentle- 
man, who moved the Address, given 


them the most conviacing and melenc 
proofs thet e was absolutely neces- 
sary. He had stated that we were deeply 

ged in debt, that we had spent more 

earrying oo the war just concluded, 
than any former war had cost the nation, 
eves that in which the duke of Marlbo- 
tough obtained so many glorious victo- 
ries; that we were without an ally, and 
without resources. Uader such circum- 
stances, having obtained a peace, what 
objection could there be to agreeing to a 
plain and natural Address to the crown, 
thanking his Majesty for having caused 
the Articles to be laid before the House, 
and expressing gretituile for his having 
testored the kingdom to the blessings of 
peace? With regard to the amendment, 
the more he considered it, the more he 
was surprised. Could not the two noble 
eve, in the heney-moon of a aha 

begotten a mere vigorous offspring 

Was such a sickly child the first-born of 
gach able ts, and were they obliged 
to usher it into life in a candition so 
Ficketty and impotent? Let the noble 
lord in the blue ribhon gongider the state 
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| @£ that day's businesa, and then see, if ig 
waa not more consistent with the man} 
simplicity, of his mind ta vote for the A 
dress originally moved, To that Address, 
waexcephonable ag it was, an amendment 
proposed, that swept away al@oat 
the whole of i. That amendment the 
sagacity of his noble friend discovered ta - 
actors aa 
oyalsta. He therefore pro a 
farther gmendment, as a rider upen that 
of the othar nable lord, and thus was the 
House d upon to tinker a piecemeal 
Addseas, which after ali did no more than 
tha Addrese originally moved, for ia thas 
wention was made of the loyalists, and 
every posible view was answered. Hav- 
ing utged this, his lordship endeavoured 
to shew, that the noble lord in the blue 
tibbon and his friends could not cansist- 
ently vote for the first amendment, and 
that the neble lord wha moved the first, 
and his friends, could not consiatently 
vote for the second amendment. He rested 
his arguments on these pointe chiefly on 
the prafessions of each of the separate 
parties on former occasions. He apposce 
the one ta the other, and contended thas 
it waa witerly ivrecoacilable for men, wha 
had beld opinions so negngeran oppo- 
site, to une on 3 point in which ¢ 
Opinions must, in a manner, jostle against 
each other. He desired gentlemen, before 


holy | they candemaed the present peace, to re- 


collect what had been their former opi- - 
nions upon the aubject of peace. Let 
them remember, that the nable lord in the 
bdue ribbon had said, early in the session, 
that peace was much to be desired; let 
them remember, that the hon. gentleman 
in his eye had urged the necessity af peace 
still more strongly ; and let them remem- 
her a certain letter that had been written 
ta the mediating power pn the subject of 
a peace with Holland; nay, he would be 
content if thet hon. gentlemas would for- 
get almast every thing he had formerly 
said, and that the House should forget 1t 
likewise; let them, if they pleased, forget 
all they had heard in the early part of the 
resent session; let them forget all they 
heard again and again in former ses- 
sions; he would only beg them to remewm- 
ber a few remarkable circumstances that 
had happened ten months ago, when an 
hon. gentleman in his eye had declared 
that peace was absolutely necessary, had 
pressed that argument with all his elo- | 
quence, and had asserted, that to his 
kaewledge peace eould be obtained ; nay, 


a 
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that he was so certain of it, that, much as 
he disliked the noble lord in the blue rib- 
bon, he would even consent to negociate 
for him, to act under him as a clerk, and 
to conclude the peace. What had been 
the noble lord’s answer? the noble lord 
had said, ‘“‘ he would not employ a nego- 
ciator he could not trust.”” Let gentle- 
men hold this memorable offer, and no less 
memorable rejection of it in their minds, 
and then let them judge how far the ex- 
traordinary coalition of that day was fit to 
be supported, and how it was possible for 
men, professing such opposite sentiments 
ten months ago, to unite now in votin 

against the present Address. But wit 

regard to the necessity of the peace, Jet 
them cal] to mind, what had been the lan- 
guage of the hon. gentleman when in 
office. Had he not then said, that bad as 
things had appeared to him formerly, he 
had found them to be much worse than he 
had described; that our navy was in the 
most miserable condition, that there. was 
not the smallest hope of our retrieving 
our affairs by a continuartce of the war, 
and that the only possible means of saving 
the country from absolute ruin was to 
make peace ! Could those, who had 
talked in this stile, condemn the present 
peace? What was the reason that had 
altered their opinion? our navy, indeed, 
was said to be in a great and glorious 
condition. -What! that navy, now great 
and glorious, which but ten months ago 
had been most wretched and disgraceful ! 
Had ships sprung up like mushrooms? 
Where was now the friend of the late Ad- 
‘ miralty-board, who would assert, that the 
modern * Alexander had conquered with 
Philip's troops??? Where were those who 
had uniformly supported the conduct of 
the noble earl who had formerly presided 
at the Admiralty? Would they join with 
the most marked accuser of that noble 
earl? After urging this sort of appeal to 


the former speeches and transactions, with - 


an air of some triumph, the learned lord 
proceeded toa consideration of the articles 
of the peace. He went through them se- 
parately, and defended each upon different 
eo With regard to the East Indies, 
e said, our possessions there must have 
been all gone but for the peace. That 
madman, governor Hastings, by under- 
taking the Mahratta war, had put ever 
thing to the hazard, and he did not think 
we could have held a footing of any kind 
in India had the war continued. He de- 
fended ministers for having refused to pro- 
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duce the treaty with Holland, on the 
ground of its being highly impolitic to do 
so pending a negociation. When he came 
to speak of the provisional treaty with the 
United States, and to take notice of what 
had been said, respecting the boundary of 
Canada, he mentioned the two boundaries 
before described, namely, that declared — 
by proclamation, and that by the Quebec 
Act. He said he was not in parliament 
when the latter passed, but if he had been, 
in all probability he should have voted for 
it, because he was free to say he had been 
of opinion that America could have beer 
coerced and subdued. - He reminded the 
House, however, that he was one of the 
first who had abandoned that opinion the 
moment the war appeared to be impracti- 
cable. He accounted, why the Quebec 
line of boundary was not adopted, and 
argued that the boundary prescribed by 
the Articles of the present Treaty was 
that least likely to create future uneasi- 
ness. He stated, that the fourth Article, 
the one stipulating, ‘“* that creditors on 
either side should meet with no lawful im- 
pediment to the recovery of the full value 
of all bond fide debts,” as an Article highly 
beneficial to the commercial interests of 
this country. An assertion which he sup- 

rted, by declaring, that he had a letter 
in his pocket from the merchants of Glas- 
gow, desiring him to thank ministers for 
that Article; and the merchants of Glas- 
gow, he said, had a full third, if not two- 
thirds of all the debts due from America, 
owing to them. With ‘regard to the 
loyalists, they merited every possible effort 
on the part of this country, and he was 
persuaded ministers had done all they 
could for them. After going through the 
whole of the various Articles, he con- 
tended that the peace, every thing consi- 
dered, was as good a one as we had any 
right to expect, and, before it was con- 
demned, it ought to be proved that a bet- 
ter could have been made. He bid the 
House recollect, that Mr. Fox had for- 
merly said, that he had a peace in his 
pocket ; he wished that peace to be pro- 
duced, in order that the House might 
compare the terms of it with those of that 
upon the table, and, from a fair compari- 
son, judge of the merits of both. An hon. 
gentleman had talked of the loyal refu- 
gees, who had gone over to administra- - 
tion. As perhaps, he might be thought 
to be one of the persons alluded to under 
that description, he would take that oppor- 
tunity of declaring once for all, that he 
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would support and strengthen any govern- 
ment conducted on principles that he ap- 
proved. The Lord Advocate concluded 
with urging the noble lord in the blue rib- 
bon to vote for the Address. | 
Governor Johnstone was very severe 
in his strictures on the boundaries of 
the United States, which he said ap- 
peared to him to be not only ignorantly 
drawn, but to give away lands, forts, 
and fisheries, which the crown had 
no legal power to cede. He pointed out 
the ignorance of those who drew up the 
second Article, in which it was stated as 
one part of the boundaries, that a line was 
to be drawn “ along the middle of the river 
Mississippi, until it should intersect the 
northernmost part of the 3lst degree of 
north latitude.”? This, he said, was direct 
nonsense; there was no such thing asa 
northernmost part of a degree, and so a 
mere school-boy, who had just began to 
Jook into a book of speaatie, could tell 
ministers. He dwelt also particularly on 
the value of East Florida, which was ceded 
to Spain, and stated, that when he was 
appointed governor of it, two commissions 
were obliged to be made ‘out, in conse- 
uence of a geographical blunder in the 
rst. He said, ministers knew not the 
value of eg datdalt either in point of 
situation, or of commercial produce: there 
was a bay in it, called the bay of Espiritu 
Santo, that was one of the finest harhouts 
in the world. (Mr. Secretary Townshend 
looking a little surprised at this, the go- 
vernor said, ‘ I see the right hon. Secre- 
is ignorant where the bay lies.”) It 

lies in the gulph of Mexico, on the north- 
west side of the province, is called Tampa 
bay, or Espiritu Santo, and is one of the 
finest harbours in the world. Infinitely 
better and more healthy than the Havan- 
nah. There the ships are eat by the worms, 
and the men are liable to much sickness ; 
in the Bay of Espiritu Santo neither of 
these inconveniencies are experienced. 
The governor went into a general review 
of the different articles of the peace, and 
after condemning them severely, said, mi- 
misters on this occasion, with an air of 
confidence, ask, ‘ if a better peace could 
have been made?” In answer to that he 
would a say, “ could a worse have been 
concluded ?”’ With regard to the declara- 
tion of the Secretary of State, that the 
directors of the East India Company were 
satisfied with the Articles relative to the 
East-Indies, he was perfectly astonished at 
guch an assertion. Every director he had 
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conversed with on the subject had highly 
disapproved of them, and, to his know- 
ledge, the bulk of the proprietors con- 
demned them, as highly injurious to their | 
interests. He saw an hon. gentleman 
near him, however, who could: give the 
House some information on the subject, 
and he hoped that hon. gentleman would 
satisfy them asto the fact. The governor 
remarked that the term, ‘* ancient posses- 
sions,’ inserted in the 16th Article with 
France, would lead to endless. feuds and 
disputes, and after making an infinite va- 
riety of objections to the treatics, ee 
to the commission under which he ha 
gone out to make peace with America in 
1778, and again stating his doubts as to 
the power of the crown to grant the inde- 
pendence, he concluded with declaring he 
should vote for the amendment. 

Sir Henry Fletcher said, that being so 
particularly called upon by the hon. go- - 
vernor, he felt himself in a very embar- 
rassing situation in delivering his senti- 
ments fully on the subject; as he had 
acted through the whole of the negocia- 
tion for peace in a secret capacity, between 
administration and the court of directors 
of the East India Company, he did not 


‘feel himself at liberty to give that full ex- 


planation of the business, which many 
bisinbers of the House might wish to re- 
ceiye from him. However, he would not 
decline giving such information to the 
House as he thought himself justified in 
doing. He said, that the secret commit- 
tee of the East India Company, upon the 
first intimation, received from govern- 
ment, of a negociation for peace being 
carrying on, and being at the same time 
called upon for their sentiments on that 
subject, so far as it might relate to the East 
Indies, took under their consideration the 
whole state of the Company's affairs, parti- - 
cularly in India; and considering they had 
an army in India to pay of near 200,000 
men; that they had to provide for the pay 
of ten regiments of his Majesty's forces 
there, and 20 sail of the line of his Majes- 
ty’s ships, besides frigates, to victual; that _ 
hes were carrying on.two wars with two 
of the most formidable powers in India, 
one of which had actually invaded the 
Carnatic, and was in possession of the 
greater part of the country; that there 
were large debts at all the Company’s set- 
tlements, and that their resources for car- 

ing on the war were very precarious, s0 
that they scarcely knew where to raise 4 


lack of rupees; that the French and 
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‘Dutch forces in India consisted of upwards 
af 20 sail of the lime; that 2,500 
troops were actually landed. in the Car- 
atic. Under all these circumstances, the 
Secret committee did not hesitate one 
momept in giving their opinion; that 
eace was to them a most desirable ob- 
ject, and that they thought it their ae Sa 
do every thing in their power towards for- 
warding and securing a geperal peace, by 
making such restoration and concessions 
io India (provided they did not in any 
great degree affect the British interest im 
that part of the world) as might contri- 
bute towards bringing about such an 
‘event. And having taken the sentiments 
of a secret court of directors upon, the 
§ubject, they had the happiness to find 
that the court cosdumed 
with the seeret committee. 
_ Sir Henry then went into a particular 
examination of the East India Articles. 
With. regard to the thirteenth Article, 
which restores Chandernagore and the 
French settlements in Bengal, he saw no 
objection ta the restoration, as the more 
trade was encouraged in that country, the 
better would it be for the East India 
Company, as we were in possession of the 
territorial revenues; but he could have 
wished to have seen the same words in it as 
were inserted in the Treaty of Paris, which 
were, ‘that no fortification should be 
erected, nor troops received into Chander- 
' magore, other than might be necessary for 
the police.” But when he considered the 
different situation of the Company in 
Bengal now, and at the conclusion of the 
Jate war, being at that time in possession 
of the country, he did not see any danger 
in the Article, as it now stands, as the 
Company would always have it ia their 
wer to prevent any ill effects from it. 
The court of France might perhaps abject 
to those words being inserted in this Ar- 
ticle from mere punctilio. With respect 
to the ditch, which many gentlemen had 
expressed great uneasiness at, the French 
were willing to have it understood that it 
was merely foradrain. Such, he said, are 
the words of the Article, and it will he 
our own fault if we suffer it to be more. 
During the last peace, the French made a 
ditch of considerable length, which they 
informed our government was merely for 
the purpose of a drain ; but upon a surve 
being made by our principal engineer, it 
was found to have all the appearance of a 
fortification, and was therefore destroyed. 
This undoubtedly gave great umbrage to 
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. fourteenth Article, he had no. o 
Pondicherry and Kasricall being restored 
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the court of France, and may be the rea. 
son. why they insist on the present ditch, ; 
bus for his own part, he could see no 
danger in it as it now stood. With respect, 
to the free and independent trade given to 


‘the French in this Article, and which 
many gentlemen had raised diffiiculies 
‘Upon, it not.being specified how far it waa 


to be extended, undoubtedly he looked 
upon it to be such as was carried on by 
the Freach duming the last peace, and 
which being a transaction of so. late a date, 
most, be fresh in the memory of many 
gentlemen in a a and the Campany’s 
records will clearly shaw in what manner 
that trade was carried on, so that he 
thought no difficulty could arise from that 

part of the thirteenth Article. 
Sir Heary said, that with regard to the 
jection to 


ta the Freach. As to the additional dis- 


tricts to be ceded to them, contiguous to 
those places, they did not belong 


to the 
Company, but to the native princes of 
India, the Nabob of Aieck oul the 
Rajah of Tapjore; that the cession of 
these places could not be of much impor- 
tance, as the annual revenues of the twa 


| districts did not exceed 20,000. and the 


House would please to observe, that his 
Britannic Majesty engaged ta procure .- 
those two cessions, and there not be 
any daubt that whenever his Majesty's 
ministers should call upon the Company ta 
use their good offices with those twa 
princes, that they. would exert their best 
endeavours to prevail upoa them to make 
those cessions, which, considering the pre- 
sent state ef the Carnatic (the mest con. 
siderable part of which is now in the 
actual pessession of Hyder Aly). and thia 
being the whole of the cancession which 
was to be made in India, he hoped the 
House would not think it too much for 
procuring the great object of peace. 

The fifteenth Article, observed six 
Henry, reatores to France Mahé and the 
Comptoir at Surat. He saw na objection 
whatever te the restorations, the former 
being a garrison in the territories of Hyder 
Ally, and where the East India Company 
have little connectioa ; the latter, a mere 
trading heuse in the city of Surat, where 
we have the government, and it would al, 
ways be in our power to watch ever and 
controul any improper conduct in the 
servants of the French in that part of 
India. 

With respect to the sixteenth Article, 
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to which may members ‘of the House had 
made @ great objection, sir Henry said, 
he toust confess that it wanted much ‘ex- 
planation, observing, that he had not met 
with any two gentlemen who could agree 
in opinion on this Article, or who ex- 
plained it in the same manner. The 
secret committee ‘of the'East-India Com- 
ry, upon the first readmg of it, ‘did not 
esitate one moment ‘in determming that 
an explanation was absdlutely necessary, 
and the committee having considered of 
the explanation, ‘communicated ‘their sen- 
timertts to‘a secret court of directors, who 
tinanimousty concurred with the committee 
inthosesentiments. In consequencewhere- 
of, they‘commanicated them to'his Majes- 
ty’s ministers, and he ‘maile no doubt that 
by etl sean would ‘be attended ‘to 
in thedefinitive treaty. With regpect to the 
words, “ ancient possessions,” that matter 
must likewise be explained, ani fixed toa 
certain period, as tow of ‘the ‘princes in 
the decan can be said to have ancient pos- 
sessions. The family of the nabob of the 
Carntitic 1s & new ‘family in that govern- 
ment, and His dominions have’ been chang- 
ing almost annually ever since he came 
into the possession of them. Withregard 
to Hyder Aly, every one knew, that ‘not 
Inany years since ‘he was a common sol- 
Bier, anti that by an unusudl‘share of mi- 
litary skill and abilities, he had raised 
himself to the head of a great empire ; 
therefore, he can have no ancient pos- 
sessions. ‘For these ‘reasons he did not 
hesitate to say, that a specific term ought 
to be named, which'term should be imme- 
‘diately before the commencement of the 
war. ‘His Majesty’s ministers were in 
full possession of every explanation which 
tte India‘Company thought necessary to 
‘be given, and which he had every reason 
‘to believe would meet with proper at- 
tention. 

He then begged leave to say a word or 
‘fwo'in answer ‘to what had dropped from 
‘an ‘hon. ‘gentleman, '*‘ that many of ‘the 
‘directors disapproved of the Articles.” 
‘He could assure ‘the House ‘that the 
bart committee ‘had’ been unanimous in 
‘all their proceedings, respecting this bu- 
“amess, and that alien they had sctaaion to 
“take the advice of the court of directors, 
there were never more than one or ‘two 
“gentiemen who differed from the rest, and 
~that on particular points only, and that 
azpon the whole of the propositions, he 
‘could almost venture to say, they were 
unanimous. Sir ‘Henry concluded with 
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saying, that it would give him grest ptea- 
sttre to ‘have all the proceedings of ‘the 


court of directors and ‘secret ‘committee 
m ‘this busmess laid ‘before the House of 
Commons, ant ‘before a general court of 
prietors at the East India House; ana 
e made no doubt, that if ever a time 
should ‘arrrve when that could 'be done 
with propriety, those proceedings would — 
meet with ‘the fullest approbation of the 
ublic. : 
Mr. Sheridan ‘made ‘a ‘very accurdte 
reply tothe Lord Advocate, and warm 
touched upon the strokes the learned lord 


| threw out on'the conduct of Mr. Fox, and 


the share he ‘haul ‘taken during the short 
time he was in administration to effectuate 
the great end of peace. fie contended 
that the treaty on the ‘table was of the 
most disgraceful nature, ‘for it relinquished 
contpletely every ‘thing that was glorious 
and great in this country. Ifthere was 
single article that had a view to the m- 
terests of the empire, ‘if there was a‘smgle 
article ‘that had not concession for its ob- 
ject, he would ‘not coritend that the peace 
‘was what almost every-person pronounced 
‘it. The'sixteenth Article was one of'the 
most mconsistent political productions 
that could possibly ‘be supposed : it ‘was 
couched in such vague and ‘loose terms, 
‘that it must have relation'to' the impending — 
treaty with Holland. ‘It was with the 
view of finding out'the extent of that Ar- 
ticle, and what ‘reference it ‘had ‘to ‘the 
‘treaty yet pending, and the political Uis- 
position ‘it scat d had ‘towards ‘France, 
‘that the hon. gentleman made ‘his motion 
‘on'a former Uay, ‘and which ‘called forth 
the indignation of ‘the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer as being inconsistent with the 
established usage of the House, unpre- 
cedentetl, and preposterous in the ex- 
‘treme. This convinced him, however, that 
the right hon. gentlenran was more a prac- 
tical politician than an experienced one.; 
‘his years and his very early political exalt- 
‘ation, had not permitted him'to look whe- 
ther there had been precedents, or to ac- 
_ a‘knowledge of the Journals of the 
House. Had his youth permitted him to 
acquire such ‘knowledge, his discretion 
‘would not have suffered his abilities, 
which Mr. Sheridan greatly admired, ‘to 
be carried away by his heat and pre- 
‘cipitancy; he would not with so much 
indignation have resented the asking 
questions, which it was the duty of mi- 
nisters to satisfy. Ifhe had consulted the 
Journals, he would have found incontes- 
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authority of his indignant assertions; he 
would have found that it was not unpre- 
cedented to lay a depending treaty before 
the House; nay, that before a single step 
had been taken to complete any of the 
points of it, it had been usual for parlia- 
ment to be in possession of the principles 
upon which it was proposed a treaty 
shouldturn. Parliament was called upon 
to assist with its advice on the vast sub- 
ject of national importance, which peace 
must naturally in all times be, as in- 
volving in it so much the general pros- 
perity and happiness of Europe. Mi- 
nisters in former days had not the in- 
genious modesty and handsome diffidence 
of those of ,the present; they, distrusting 
their own abilities‘on a matter of such in- 
finite importance, were not ashamed to 
call in the assistance of parliament. They 
were not so eager to sport their respon- 
sibility; nor did they fear that the House 
- would interfere to .rob them of the glory 
of their negociations; nor did they, with 
the anxious solicitude of the present gen- 
tlemen, hide every iota of the progress 
of their negociation, either with a view of 
astonishing the world with the splendour 
of their pacific acquisitions, or to shew 
their contempt of the wisdom of parlia- 
ment in the administration of their own 
transcendant abilities. ; 
After having proceeded in this vein, he 
introduced, in support of the conduct of 
ministers, at the treaty of Aix la Chapelle, 
stated by the noble lord in the blue rib- 
ron, a precedent, extracted from the Jour- 
nals of the House in queen Anne’s reign, 
before the treaty of Utrecht, and which 
Mr. Sheridan read as part of his speech. 
It stated, that her majesty, notwithstand- 
ing it was the undoubted prerogative of 
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treaty was to take effect before the nego- 
tiation for it had ever been commenced. 
How unlike that was the conduct of the 
pagan minister, when the amendment of 

is noble friend was made, proposing to 
give time for the consideration of the Arti- 
cles to which they were called upon in so 
very extraordinary a manner to give their 
approbation: they were told, they had 
had the Articles for three weeks ‘before 
them, and had had ample time of course 
for information ; at the same time that mi- 
nisters had the hardiness to make use of 
such language, they seemed to forget the 
almost inquisitive exactness with which 
they shut out the members of that House 
from obtaining any knowledge of those 
circumstances, that could alone qualify 
them to decide with judgment, upon a 
treaty that either shewed Great Britain to 
be ruined beyond redemption, or that her 
interests and her glory had been sacrificed 
to views that were not immediately dis- 
cernible. 

The answer to every requisition for the 
production of any article that might lead _ 
to this necessary purpose, as was the case 
with his motion a few days before, Mr. 
Sheridan said, was in the language of in- 
dignation, that it was indecent, it was un- 
precedented, and preposterous in the ex- 
treme, for gentlemen to introduce any 
circumstance of enquiry before the day 
appointed for the discussion of the treaty ; 
and yet on that day, right honourable 
persons in his eye had, with the peculiar 
modesty which so distinguished them, 
called on the House for their approbation 
of a treaty, which, it was argued with 
much indignation, it would be indecent in 
them to make any enquiries whatever 
into! But taking the pledge of their bash- 
fulness and modest confidence in their own 


_ber crown to make peace and war, never- | superior abilities as the criterion of its 


theless, anxious for the happiness of her | 


perfection, ministers required the House 


poo and relying on the affection of her | to be so preposterous as to give a vote of 
aithful Commons, had ordered to be laid | approbation toa treaty, that with the most 
before them, for their advice and appro- | anxious solicitude they were even pre- 


bation, the principles upon which she con- 
ceived a sonora pacification could be 
most effectually established for the glory 
of her crown, and the happiness of her 
people; at the same time informing them, 
that no step had been taken for the com- 
pletion of the treaty, nor would there 
without their advice and approbation ; 
thus he shewed, that it was not only pre- 
oedented to lay the case of the negotia- 
tion before the House in its depending 
state, but the principles upon which the 


vented from so much as speaking on, until 
the time they had been so confidently 
called upon to give it their approbation. 
And the object of his late motion, he con- 
tended, was justly affirmed by an honour- 
able commodore to be of very great mag- 
nitude: if Trincomalé was given up, our 
territories in India were in a most precari- 
ous situation; and he contended, that the 
House ought absolutely to know the ex- 
tent of the sixteenth Article, and the 
situation of the negociation with Holland. 
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He dissented the Article in the moat hu- 
merow manner. To Gad the meaniig 
of the differents Aticles, grammatical order 
wes to he inverted ; for it was impossible 
to come to the menning of them by ad- 
hering to the rules of grammar. He then 
went lnto the definition of g real British 
subject, mentioned im the &fth Article 
with America. The twenty-second Arti- 
cle with France might have as well run, 
to prevent sil disputes that had hitherto 
arisen, as all disputes that may hereafter 
rise, and grounds enough were left for 
them. Seeds of disunion and future 
boils — cae in the inconsistency of 2 
treaty, ich the poorest political dab- 
psal ted rn be apr _ The hoa. 
way cling picture 
of his Meajesty's loyal, abiacts an East 
rida, cousigned to @ goyernment and 
to a religion they detested. Independent 
of the unpolicy of ceding that province, 
(aie, a hia net inclined oS the 
ry o peace in question, for #& was 
his determination, and Tat of his friends, 
pals, Lc the national faith) he exe- 
the treatment of those unfortunate 
men, who, without the least notice taken 
ef their civil and religious rights, were 
hended over as subjects to a power that 
would not fail to take vengeance on them 
for their zeal and attachment to the reli- 
ae and government of this country. 
%.was an instance of British degrada- 
tion, not inferior to the unmanly petitions 
of government to Congress for the wretcli- 
ed loyalists. Great Britain at the feet of 
Congress suing in vain, was not a humilia- 
tion or a stigma greater than the infamy 
of cousigning over the loyal inhabitants of 
Novsida, as we had done, without any con- 
ditions whatsoever. To the honour of 
France and Spain, in their most distress- 
ful circumstances, in all their cessions, as 
la Canada, &c. they provided by treaty 
for the. civil and da gl rights of their 
quondam subjects. Mr. Sheridan then 
Fead the addresses of the inhabitants of 
Florida to the governor some short time 
back, breathing in the most animated style, 
attachment and loyalty to the religion and 
government of this country, and detesta- 
tion of che conduct of his Majesty’s re- 
bellious subj in the other colonies. 
He took a view of the fur trade, the 
ies of Canada, &c. and was ap- 
prehensive the great solicitude shewn by 
inistration to conciliate the affections 
ef America, as it had been termed, would 
be s means, in the «marking of the bounda- 
(VOL, XXIII. ) | 
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ries, of creating future dissentiona. He 
went at length to the diferent interests 
acqwred by the Americans and French, 
and thase left to us on the coast of New- 
foundland. The jogwood trade, of such 
| Vast consequence, lett in a state amount- 
ing alnaost to non-entity, employed much 
of bis animadversions. ; 

The Article of Duokirk was also to be 
considered, supposing st even not to be of 
that importance it formerly was, and of 
which it might hereafter become to pos- 
terity, as strongly accumulating and fil- 
ing the measure of our disgraces; that 
what had been for more than a century, 
the pride of oyr ancestors to enforce, we 

should so rashly concede, particularly 
when we were not in a situation, eonsider- 
ing our navy, (notwithstanding the learned 
lord's representation ) and the relative re- 
sources of our enemies, (for it was ab- 
served by an hon. commodore, that the 
criterion of a nation’s resources was ber 
credit, and the rule of that credit, the in- 
terest she paid, and according to the hon. 
commodore, Spain paid most enormous 
interest, and baie was much io the 
same situation;) considering shen those - 
relative circumstances, and the naval situa- 
tion of Holland, he contended, that so far 
from being reduced to bear such degrad- 
iog, such indelible stigmas and unpoet 
tions, we were entitled to an honourable 


ace. 

Pe The victory of lord Rodney, the defeat 
of the enemy at Gibraltar, our successes 
in the East Indies, were also enumerated 
to prove, that our situation was respect- 
able, that if we were reduced in resources, 
our enemies had not increased theirs, but 
were at least equally exhausted. He 
could not avoid remarking the artful at- 
tempt of the right hon. secretary, to put 
the first amendment, and: the second of 
the noble lord in the blue ribbon on the 
same event. He took notice of Mr. T. 
Pitt’s description of the loyalists, the real 
loyalists, snd the viper loyalists: and yet 
though the hon. gentleman, in the peculiar 
stile of eloquence which so much distin- 
guished him, was very warm ip discrimt> 
nating those characters of she loyalists, 
and pledged his feelings to give every ase 
sistance to the real loyalists, yet in bis ad- 
dress proposed to the throne, the vipers 
were equally recommended to the royal 
rotection, and the Heuse was equally to 
bound for them as for the real loyalists. 
The hon. gentleman was pointed in reply 
to the lord advocate, on his hints throws 
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Mr. Bankes supported the motion for 


being in the pocket of certain members of ; the Address, and argued, that in circum- 


a late administration, &c. 
said, that he had known his hon. friend’s 
disposition when he came into power, and 
had the honour of acting with him; and 
he pledged himself, that, though peace 
was ardently to be desired, though at any 
time peace was to be preferred, yet know- 
ing, as he did, the relative circumstances 
of the powers, he never would have ac- 
ceded to so dishonoyrable a peace ; and 
for his own part, he did equally pledge 
himself, that if his hon. friend was of such 
a disposition, and during his administra- 
tion had brought such a peace to a con- 
clusion, notwithstanding his friendship and 
esteem for him, he, as an individual, would 
have opposed it. It was impossible for 
language to describe his reprobation of it, 
-or what he felt for the national disgrace. 
But, he said, the true criterion by which 
his hon. friend’s intentions could be judg- 
ed was his correspondence while in 
office, and he dared ministers to move for 
its being laid before the House. [Here 
@ great cry of ‘‘ move, move.’’] He then 
made some remarks on the coalition of 
the parties the learned lord had alluded 
to, and the honey-moon of their loves, 
which Mr. Sheridan said, if it was the 
case that there was a coalition, was rather 
to be called the wedding day. Mr. She- 
ridan then attacked the learned lord on 
his inconsistency, in having declared he 
would support no man whose measures 
he did not approve. He asked the learn- 
ed lord, if it was consistency then in-him 
to support the patron of equal representa- 
tion, to which Mr. Sheridan professed him- 
selfa warm friend. Was it consistency to 
support the independence of America, of 
_ which he had ever been so determined an 
enemy? He put to the advocate some 
other questiéns; and remarked, that there 
was such a versatility in the politics of 
some men, that when interest called, every 
other consideration gave way; and if that 
was not the case, it was hard to suppose 
how the learned lord's adoration and high- 
sounding panegytics of the noble lord in 
the blue ribbon, with which the walls of 
that House were wont to resound, should 
now be transferred to‘those connections 
which had been heretofore so obnoxious 
to him. He was very severe on the Lord 
Advocate for his early desertion, and his 
unfairness of using, in his peculiar situa- 
tion, recrithination, which at all events 
equid never be allowed as argument. 


Mr. Sheridan | stances so calamitous and gloomy as those 


of the British empire on the present oc- 
casion, the peace which ministers. had 
concluded, was in his opinion not only 
good, but highly favourable, and such as 
we had no reason to expect. 

Sir -W. Dolben begged the House to 
advert to the consideration of the import- 
ant question which he had before stated: 
Whether the King’s ministers were autho- 
rised by the prerogative of the crown, to 
alienate from the state the American colo- 
nies?’ He averred, that prerogative did 
not extend so far; it gave no power to 
alienate territories not acquired by con- 
quest during the war; at least, this was his 
most serious opinion. Then, if it did not 
rest in prerogative, he contended that the 
Act of last session gave ministers no aue 
thority adequate to so important a meas 
sure. He wished to have the opinion of 
the gentlemen of the gown; and he called 
upon them to give the House informa- 
tion on this most important point. He 
freely owned that he was adverse to the 
terms of the peace; he thought them 
highly injurious to the interest of the 
country, and infinitely worse than we had 
any, title to expect. 

Mr. Mansfield said, that he did not 
consider himself qualified to rise and pro- 
nounce a hasty opinion; the question pro- 
posed by the hon. baronet was indeed of 
the greatest importance, and it would not 
be prudent in any man to hazard a light 
opinion. The prerogative of the crown 
was allowed to go great, and indeed unde- 
fined lengths, as the circumstances of the | 
state might require that measures should 
be taken for which there was neither pre- 
cedent nor authority. In allsuch instances, 
however, the House would recollect, that 
responsibility was placed in ministers, and 
they were bound to shew, whenever they 
ventured on any extraordinary extension ~ 
of the prerogative, that there was absolute 
necessity for such conduct. This he un- 
derstood to be the doctrine of the consti- 
tution. But with respect to the present 
question; whether the King’s ministers 
were authorised by the Act of last session 
to alienate for ever the independence of 
America ? he was free to acknowledge, that 
he thought the Act gave them sufficient 
powers. It was clearly determined there- 
by, that it was the sense of parliament, 
and ministers were bound to act up to 
what they understood to be the sense of 
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the legislature :. and though the Bill was | will give you a peace that shall make you 
not stated to be, in so many direct words, | repent the longest day you live, that ever 
a Bill for granting independence to Ame- | you breathed a wish for peace. I will. 
rica; yet the provisions of the Act give you a peace which shall make you 
amounted exactly to the same thing ; | and all men wish that the war had beeq 
and he believed this was the design for | continued, a peace more calamitous, more 
which the Bill was introduced. . | dreadful, more ruinous than war could pos- 
Sir I’. Basset supported the amendment, | sibly be: and the effects of which neither 
and argued with energy against the peace | the strength, the credit, nor the commerce 
which had been formed. | of the nation shall be able to support. If 
Mr. James Grenville contended with | this was the intention of the noble person, 
equal warmth, that the peace was such as | he had succeeded to amiracle. His work 
we might reasonably expect in circum- | bad completely answered his puspose; - 
stances of unparalleled dejection. He | for never did I more sincerely feel, nor 
entered at length into the situation of the | more sincerely lament any advice I ever 
country, in a comparison with that of our | gave in my life, than the advice of getting 
adversaries, and insisted that we had no | rid of the disastrous war in which the na- 
right in fairness to complain of the condi- | tion was involved. That the minister 
tions which our ministers had procured. | might have other views was very probable. 
Mr. Foz then rose and took up the con- | That he might think his situation depended 
sideration of the important subject, at | upon peace; that he might think there 
great length. His situation, he said, on | was no other way. of maintaining a dis- 
that day, was peculiarly delicate. He was | jointed system, and fixing himself in a seat, 
supposed to be actuated by motives of per- | not gained by the purest means, nor supe 
sonal pique, and suspected of setting up | ported by the firmest bottom, was very 
an opposition to the Articles of the peace | possible; and it was also very possible 
on grounds of envy, of jealousy, and of | that in his eager pursuit of this object, he 
ambition. Those who knew him best | has overshot the mark, and neglected to 
would not impute to him such motives; | take the steps which could alone secure 
and for the opinion of those who believed | the end. 
every calumny that was propagatedagainst | But it was objected to him by the learn- 
him, he had but little concern. ‘Ihis, | ed Lord Advocate, that he who had talkcd 
however, was not the only delicacy of his | of having a peace in his pocket, and who 
situation. Allusions were made to former | had been so confident in his declarations 
Opinions which he had given, and asser- | that peace might certainly be obtained, 
tions he had made in circumstanccs differ- | ought to shew that the peace which he 
ent from the present, and to which indeed | projected was better than that which was 
they bore not the smallest affinity. It was | procured. In answer to this he would ine 
proclaimed, as an unanswerable argument | form the learned lord, that he had never 
against every thing he could say, “ did | said that he had a peace in his pocket. 
you not some months ago declare that al- | He had averred in his place in that House, 
most any peace would be good, would be | that there were persons in this coun- 
desirable, and that we must have peace on | try, empowered by the Congress to treat 
any terms.” If, said Mr. Fox, 1 could ! of peace with America. The fact was so: 
suffer myself for a nroment to be so far led | they had made application to noble per- 
away by conceit, and to fancy myself a : sons, friends of his, to the duke of Rich- 
mano of so much importance as to excite | mond, to lord Keppel, and to lord John 
the jealousy of the minister, 1 might give , Cavendish. They had authorised him to 
ear to the reports of the day, that every , mention the fact in his place in that House ; 
measure which the minister adopted, every | and it turned out, as he had declared, that 
plan which he formed, every opinion | there were persons properly authorised, 
which he took, and indeed every act of his, and anxious to treat of peace. The 
administration, was calculated and de- | learned lord called upon him to produce 
signed toembarrass me. How well might | the peace which he had projected. This 
I ascribe the present peace to this motive! | was a very loud and sounding word ; but 
‘You call for peace, says the noble person, | tlie learned lord not being a cabinet mi- 
you urge the necessity of peace, you insist | nister, was at liberty to hazard bold things, 
on peace; then peace you shall have, but | which, if he was a cabinet minister, he was 
such a peace, that you shall sicken at its | pretty sure he would not do. Will any 
very name. You call for peace, and I | one of the King’s ministers, said Mr. Fox, 
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give me thé dame challenge? Wilt they 
call upon mé to produce the peace? I 
dare them to do it. I challenge them to de 
it. se know what it is; they have it 
mm the office. If it is against me, let them 
take the advantage of it, and hold me ap 
as aman capable of advising mry sovereign 
to make a worse peace, if possible, than 
the present. 
_ I now come, said Mr. Fox, to take ho- 
tice of the most hetmous charge of all. I 
am accuscd of having formed a junction 
with a noble person, whose principles I 
have been in the habit of opposing for the 
last seven years of my life. I do not thmk 
% at all incumbent tpon me to make any 
answer to thie charge: first, because I do 
not think that the persons, who have asked 
the question, have any right to make the 
énquiry; and secondly, because if any 
uch junction was formed, I see no ground 
for arraignment in the matter. That any 
suclt alliance has taken place, I can by no 
means aver. That I shall have the honour 
of concurring with the noble lord in the 
blue ribbon on the present question is very 
certam; and if men of honour can meet 
on points of general national concern, I 
gee no reason for calling such a meeting 
an unnatural junction. It is neither wise 
nor noble to keep ap animosities for ever. 
¥t is neither just nor candid to keep up 
animosity when the cause of it is no more. 
}t is not my nature to bear malice, or to 
live im ill will. My friendships are perpe- 
tual, my enmities are not so. “ Amicitie 
fempiterne, inimiciti# placabiles.”” I dis- 
dain to keep alive in my bosom the enmi- 
ties which I may bear to men, when the 
cause of those enmities is no more. 

When a man ceases to be what he was, 
when the opinions which made him ob- 
rioxious are changed, he then is no more 
tny enemy, but my friend. The American 
war was the cause of the enmity between 
the noble lord and myself. The American 
war, and the American question, is at an 
énd. The uoble lord has profited from 
_ fatal experience. While that system was 
Ynaintained, nothing could be more asunder 
than the noble Jord and myself. But it is 
now no more; and ft is therefore wise and 
candid to put an end also to the ill will, 
the animosity, the rancour, and the feuds 
Which it occasioned. 1 am free to ac- 
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in thé blae ribbon, that he practised ar 
of those littl subterfuges, tricks, pat 
stratagems which I found m others; any 
of those behmd-hand and paltry sus 
neeuvres which destroy ce bes 
tween mtmar sap and which ads arom 
e 


the character of statesinan the 
than. ae 
So mach, he said, for the charge which 


had been made by the learned lord. He 
should have thought it more prudent in 
that learned , before he had been 80 
lavishing of his charges, to recollect the 
place from which he spoke; and that he 
who was #0 warmly the friem of the 
noble lord m the biue ribbon, and what 
was worse, of the system he had pursued, 
was now as watmly the friend of a system 
very different, and not less obnoxious. 
But the learned lord informed the House, 
that he would always support i gtd 
ment, provided he spproved their 
principles. This he believed to be lites 
rally the case; and that he might always 
support government, he liad no doubt but 
the learned lord would take care cons 
stantly to approve of their principles, 
whatever they might be, or whoever were 
the ministers. 

It was aloo imputed to him, thet he had 
when in office lowered this country before 
the States of Holland in a very unbecom- 
ing manner, and that then there 
none of those proud thoughts, nor that 
high expectation which he now expressed. 
He had no desiré, he said, to conceal what 
he had doue with regard to the Dutch; 
nor if he had such a desire, would it be 
possible for him to gratify it. ‘Flie better 
which he had written was public, and adil 
the world knew what had been his senti- 
ments; he was therefore ready to acknow- 
ledge, that as the Dutch were undoubtedly 
plunged into this war without @ cause, 
was his idea that we ought to make them 
liberal offers of peace. Such offers were 
made: but they not only rejected them, 
but made such haughty demands that the 
policy of the thing was elranged; and he 
and his friends no longer thought thers 
entitled to that favour and friendship which 
had been honestly proffered. They saw 
us hampered with many enemies, and 
seemed desirous of taking edvattege of 
our situation, to procure terms from us, 


knowledge, that when I was the friend of | to which they were not entitled. Tien 


the noble lord in the blue ribbon, I found : the 
him open and sincere; when the enemy, | 


J found bim honourable and manly. I 
never had reason to say of the noble lord 


conceived that the States ought to 
suffer for their want of friendship; ard 
that as we had been great losers by the 
war, we ought to lock for recompence im 
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objects. 
This was clearly his idea still; and if it 
wae true, a8 it waé rumoured, that the 
elaim was to be abandoned, he siiould 
think sothing was wanting te make the 
present the most disastrous and disgrace- 
fal peace, withoat exception, that ever 
this country had made at avy time. They 
talked of cur present cireametances, and 
referred te his language en a former occa- 
sion. Were our circumstances the same 
now that they were im the month of March 
last?. Would any man of common sense 
and eommon honesty say, were the 
same or shmilar? He averred, that that 
whieh would have been desirable then, 
‘was net goed now. Our stdte was mended ; 
Our navy much meéressed; while that of 
the enemy wes diminished. Our force m 
the West Indies was greatly superior te 
theirs. The Amofiean war, the millstone 
which hung about our necks, was gone; 
we had victories of the most brilliant kind ; 
_ the nation bad just emerged from its de- 
jection; had just reeovered its high tone 
of thinkimg ahd acting: every prospect 
was rich, and yet, just in this moment of 
fair ci pois and honest hepe, we are 
damned at onee with a peace, which, per- 
haps, we shall never be able to recover. 

The hon. gentleman now went into an 
examination of the several leading articles 
of the peace. The whole was done, he 
said, upen the ptinciple of concession. It 
was every whete concession. If he wished 
te look for reciproeal advantages, no such 
thing was to be found. He said, he would 
not follow the course of many of his friends, 
Im going ever. minutely the ground of the 
various ecessions which had been made; 
but he declared upen his honour, that the 
terms were obnoxious in thé extreme ; and 
he pointed out a variety of the most ex- 
ceptionable passages, and Jaid his fger 
on the points which above others were 
rumors and fatal to our commerce. He 
concluded with declaring his warm appro- 
Bation of the amendment of his noble 
friend. 

Mr. ChanceRor Pit spoke in enswet to 
the various nts that had been ad- 
duced against the Address. He was 
ear palert severe on the gentlemen who 

spoken against the address, and per- 
ticularly on Mr. Sheridan. No man ad- 
mired more than he did the abilities. of 
that hon. gentleman, the elegant sallies of 
his thought, tire gay effusions of his fancy, 


bis dramatic terns, and his epigrammatic 
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pomts; and if they were reserved for the 
proper stage, they would no doubt re- 
ogive what the hon. gentleman’s abilities 
always did receive, the plaudits of the 
audience; and it would be his fortune 
‘‘ sui plausu gaudere theatri.”? But this 
was not the proper scene for the exhibition 
of theese eleyancies; and he therefore 
mvust beg leave to call the attention of the 
Howse to the serious cunsideration of the 
very Waportant question then before them. 
The elamours excited against the peace 
were loud in proportion to their injustice ; . 
and it was generally the case, thut where 
men complained without cause, they com~ 
plained without aid ~ Ic was necessary 
to look back, notwithstanding all that the 
hon. gentlemen en the other side had - 
said, to the language and the sentiments 
ef that House on this very subject. Had 
they forgot the resolutions of last sessiony 
by which ministers were bound to tecog- 
nize the mdependence of America? Had 
they considered, that that resolution, in 
which he fer one most heartily concurred, 
took at the same-time from ministers their 
vantage ground in negociation,and deprived 
them of the opportunity of proposing in- 
dependence as a boon to be conceded, as 
a matter to be offered as the price, or as 
the basis of peace? Had they forgot the 
application made by the rizht hon. gen- 
tleman over the way to the Dutch, an ap- 
plication couched in terms, to his feeling, 
more degrading than any concession in the 
present peace? Had they forgot the lan- 
guage of that day, when we were told, 
that we must have peace on any terms; 
peace for a year, for a day, just to give us 
a little breathing time? Were not these 
things to be remembered ? or were they to 
be told, that times and circumstances were 
so completely changed, that what would 
have been desirable then, would not be 
so now? Were the circumstances so ma- 
terially changed? Yes, they were; for 
these opinions were given, and these as- 
sertions made, when the right hon. gen- 
tleman was in oflice, and when the task of 
making peace was likely to fall on his own 
head. This was the change; this was the 
material alteration of circumstances which 
had taken place, and which now called for 
different conditions. ‘The right hon. gene 
tleman was no longer in place; he was no 
longer responsible fur the terms, and theres 
fere the circumstances were changed. 
But to shew that there was no other 
change of circumstances, he went into & 
detail of the relative situation of the bel+ 
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ligerent powers—their strength, their re- | it was great and extensive in every quar- 


sources, their wants, their objects, and 
their prospects, deducing from it the in- 
ference, that it was absolutely and indis- 
pensibly necessary for this country to have 
peace; and that under all the circum- 
stances of the nation at the time, the tetms 
which we had procured were fair and 
advantageous. That he might shew this 
to be the case, he examined the articles, 
and spoke particularly to the points which 
had been complained of: the boundaries 
of Canada, the fishery of Newfoundland, 
the cession of the Floridas, the abandon- 
ment of the loyalists, and the other topics 
which had engaged the attention of the 
House. He concluded with recommend- 
ing temper and moderation, and spurning 
at all unseasonable and invidious schemes 
of opposition, in a moment so calamitous 
and alarming to the state. The unnatural 


alliance which it was reported had taken 


place, was undoubtedly to be reckoned 
among the wonders of the age. It was not 
easy to reduce such an event to any com- 
mon rule of judging of men; it stretched 
to a point of political apostacy, which not 
only astonished so young a man as he was, 
but apparently astonished and confounded 
the most veteran observers of the human 
heart. He was excessively severe on this 
junction, and spoke in most pointed terms 
of reproach. 

Mr. Sheridan then rose to an explana- 
tion, which having made, he took notice 
of that particular sort of personality which 
the right hon. gentleman had thought 
proper to introduce. He need not com- 
_ ment on it—the propriety, the taste, the 
gentlemanly point of it must have been 
obvious to the House. But, said Mr. 
Sheridan, Jet me assure the right hon. 
_ gentleman, that I do now, and will at any 
time when he chooses to repeat this sort 
of allusion, meet it with the most sincere 
good humour. Nay, I will say more— 
flattered and encouraged by the right 
hon.-gentleman’s panegyric on my talents, 
if ever I again engage in the composi- 
tions he alludes to, I may be tempted to 
an act of presumption, to attempt an im- 
provement on one of Ben Jonson’s best 
characters—the character of the Angry 
Boy in the Alchymist. 

Mr. Lee spoke with great earnestness 
against the terms of the peace, and de- 
clared upon his honour that in his mind 
they beggared all the treaties that ever 
had existence, in infamy and disgrace. 
With respect to the cession of territory, 
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ter of the world. Europe, Asia, Africa, 
and America, beheld the dismemberment 
and diminution of the British empire. 
But this, alarming and calamitous as it 
was, was nothing when put in competi- 
tion with another of the crimes of the 
present peace—the cession of men into 
the hands of their enemies, and delivering 
over to confiscation, tyranny, resent- 
ment, and oppression, the unhappy men 
who trusted to our fair promises and de- 
ceitful words. This was the great ground 
of his objection; and he called it a dis- 
graceful, wicked, and treacherous peace ; 
inadequate to its object, and such as no 
man could vote to be honourable without 
delivering his character over to damna- 
tion for ever. The learned gentleman 
then adverted to what had been said of a 
junction between the noble lord in the 
blue ribbon and his hon. friend. Of such 
a net he knew nothing; he would 
only say that if it had taken place, if they 
had done more than met on this question, 
he saw no harm, and no ground for 
charge. He had not been in that House 
while the noble lord was pursujng his 
system for the reduction of America; but 
he believed that all who knew him, koew 
that he reprobated that system, that he 
abhorred and condemned it as much as 
any man in the kingdom; but was this a 
reason for him to be the enemy of the 
noble lord? or to confound the man with 
the minister? Undoubtedly not. He al- 
ways respected the private character of 
the noble lord. He believed him to be 
honest and manly in his dealings, that his 
thoughts were upright, and his hands were 
clean; and we had the best proof, that 
this was the case; for if his character had 
not been pure indeed, we should not have 
seen the noble lord attended by so many 
friends when out of office. . He liad ob- 
served his conduct narrowly, and he had 
seen none of that shuffling left-handed 
dealing, which made him the determined 
enemy of another noble person. When 
he was to decide which of the two men 
to prefer, the noble lord, or the earl 
of g elburne, he could not hesitate for 
one moment; because he could not hesi- 
tate for one instant to prefer openness to 
concealment, and honesty to artifice. He 
spoke in most severe terms of the minis- 
ter, and reprobated in the warmest terms 
the whole of his system. He had gained 
his situation by means not only mean but 
dishonest. He had shewn as little faith 
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to his ga Sa as he had gratitude to 
the men who brought him into office ; 
and all his dealings were marked with low 
cunning and jesuitical hypocrisy, 
- Lord F. Campbell took fire at what 
Mr. Lee had said, that every man who 
voted for the present peace would be 
damned in his character; and declared 
he came down to the House unbiassed, 
that he meant to vote honestly and fairly, 
for the Address; but he would not bear 
to hear his character questioned for su 
conduct. : 
The Aitorney General rose also ex- 
tremely warm, and said, he did not un- 
derstand such swaggering language. His 
character was as fair as his learned friend’s, 
and who should dare to say, that he 
damned his character by voting for the 
‘Address? He charged the learned gen- 
tleman with having used very improper 
language with respect to the minister. 
Mr. Lee explained his meaning, and 
recalled the express words which he had 
used to the memory of the House: he 
had not said that those men who merely 
approved of the peace would suffer in 
character; but that those men who should 
vote it to be honourable, would be damn- 


‘ edin reputation, and this he contended 


was fair parliamentary language. — 

Mr. Rigby rose to still the troubled 
waters, and with a happy exercise of plea- 
santry, said, he desired to apologize for 
Mr. Lee as a young member, for.the un- 
guarded manner in which he had deli- 
vered his opinion. He called back the 
House to the real questions before them, 
and termed the conjoined amendment an 
mnocent lukewarm performance, and as- 
signed his reasons for voting for the Ad- 
dress, as originally moved. 

Mr. Adam gave his reasons for votin 
for the amendment. 

At-half past seven in the morning the 
House divided on the question, That the 
words proposed to be left out, stand part 
of the question : | 


Tellers, 


Lord Mahon - - - - 
Yeas Mr. Bankes - <- - i; 208 
Lord Maitland - - - 

Mr. Byng- - --- t 224: 
Ministers were thus in a minority of 16. 


Nozs 


Feb.19. Lord Newhaven was giving 
Retice of some motion he intended to 
move, for to-morrow or next day, when 


be was ss that both days were en- 
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gaged for the purpose of hearing counsel _ 


on the Bill against sir Thomas Rumbold. 
Mr. Fox said he did not clearly under- 
stand this sort of management of business. 
He did not wish to give any opposition to 
the further proceedings in the affair of 
sir T. Rumbold, but after the Address, 
which that House had, so much to its 
honour, voted on Tuesday morning, every 
gentleman must see it was highly neces- 
sary that the House should as early as 
possible put itself into such a situation as 
to enable gentlemen to take the treaties of 
peace into their most serious consideration, 
and come to some resolution on the sub- 
ject of their contents. It was indifferent 
to him, whether they did so on Thursday 
or Friday, but, undoubtedly, one of the 
days ought to be that on which the House 
should proceed to fulfil their promise to 
the throne. Mr. Fox threw out some 
allusions to the notice given by Mr. Pitt, 
before the holidays, of his intending to 
bring forward his motion, respecting a re- 
form of parliament. ‘That motion, he said, 
every gentleman must feel, was of a very 
serious and important nature; he there- 
fore, for one, could not see the necessity 
of postponing it from time to time, on the 
plea, that matters of a political tendency 


called for an earlier attention. The poli- . 


tics of this method of delay, or the use of 
it, he was equally at a loss to divine; but 
sure he was, it had an extraordinary ap- 
pearance, and did not carry with it a suf- 
ficient excuse. -It had a very suspicious 
aspect, and seemed as if ministers were 
more inclined to hold out this as a pro- 
mise to the public, by which they might 
get some credit for honourable intentions, 
than to come to any decision upon it. 

Mr. Chancellor Pitt rose to declare, that 
he was glad to hear an early day was to 
be taken for proceeding upon the Address, 
which that House had, (as it was stated ) 
so much to their honour, voted on Tues- 
day morning. He had, he said, been 
anxious to know what the mode of pro- 
ceeding would be which the hon. gentle- 
man opposite meant to pursue in conse- 
pees of carrying the amendment. Un- 

oubtedly, in a matter of so much im- 
portance, he believed the usage of parlia- 
ment rendered it necessary that notice 
should be given of the day on which it 
would be proceeded upon> be the steps 
to be taken what they might, the House 
might rest assured he would never shrink 
from any enquiry the House might please 
to institute. If, therefore, any papers 
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were to be called for, te elucidate the in- - 


vestigation intended, if  were‘not toe 
much to ask for it, he should be glad they 
might be moved as soon as possible. With 
tegard to the motion for a parliamentary 
reform, of which he had given notice, and 
with a design of delaying which, for poli- 
tical purposes, a charge had just been in- 
sinuated against him, be knew of no such 
motives, but ia the most direct and express 
terms he disclaimed them. The reasons 
that had occasioned him to delay bringing 
that motion ferward were twofold; the 
ene, that matters of a temporary and moat 
seriously émportant neture, had, as the 
House had seen, lately pressed upon the 
attention of parliament and D maavs- 
ters; the other, that he wished, when te 
did come forward with that motion, ¢o 
come prepared with ail the information 
that he could obtaia. .Of late, he made 


no scruple to confess, he thad not had 
much leisure to instruct himself farther . 


upon the subject, than he had been ia- 
structed last session. “These, and these 
only, were the motives that had influenced 


him to postpone it hitherto ; he disclaimed | 
all others, and knew nothing of the po- | 
| dio 
had been pleased to phrase it; but he did | 


litics of the delay, as the hoa. gentleman 


essure that hon. gentleman and the House 
that when he thought himself ripe enough, 


and the House ready to receive the motian, | 


he would bring it forward. 
Lord John Cavendish said, with regard 


to the day of proceeding upon the treaties, 


a was perfectly indifferent to him what 
acd that should be his. An early day 
must, however, be taken, and the can- 
sideration must be seriously gone into, 
when such parts as called for condemna- 
tion, in all probability, would receive it. 
He took occasion to complain, that a con- 
temptible publication, by stating the di- 
vision of Monday last, with the words 
“For the Peace” and ‘ Against the 
Peace,” opposite to the numbers of Ayes 
and Noes, had misled the public, and 
given rise to an idea without doors, that 
he had moved a thing that might unsettle 
and disturb the peace. Gentlemen knew 
that the reverse was the fact, and that his 
argument and his motion both went to de- 
clare, that the House would inviolably ad- 
here to the pledge of public faith. 

Mr. Secretary Townshend said, as long 
as he felt himself supported and his public 
conduct approved by such a set of respec- 
table and independent gentlemen as had 


t ministers chuse their own day, 
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stood forward on Monday, end voted with 
him, he was perfectly indifferent whag 
other combination of parties, what new 
junction of bedies of men d hi 
was by that worthy descriptien of cha- 
racters, the geuntry apace that he 
wished his cendyct to be j ; by mea 
connected with no party! Men who fol- 
lowed the “ whistling of no mame ;’ mea 
whe kad sense spirit to judge for 
themselyes, end did not pia their faith ag 
the sleeves of others: to euch men’s de- 
cisions he ever should bow with reverence, 
and their support he ever shogld consider 
as his highest hopoyr. If he must fall, € 
he must be condemned, let such men try 
his cause, and he was sure he should ob- 


¢ain justice: He was r to meet any 
mation the geatlemen oppose intended to 
meke, and the sooner they brought it for- 
ward the better. 


Mr. Fox declared he was perfectly 
astonished at his hon. friend’s language. 
dt was the Gret tame he had ever heard @ 
gentleman’s conduct wasless preiac-worthy, 
because that gentlemen seted in concert 
with others. This dootrine was nat only 
new to bim, but ¢ little the more extraorr 

ary considering from whom * came. 
Had his hen. friend forgot fer how many 
years they had aries earth with alarge 
party comnec n public principle? 
Had he totall laet the recollection 
often they in that Hewe fought, and 
how often they had conquered, when act- 
ing in concent? Had be always enter- 
tained the same sentiments as those be 
had just delivered? Did he think his con- 
duct formerly less honourable than he 


| conceived fis candyct of late to have 


been? Had the many yeare they had 
acted together in concert proved the least 
comfortable af bis life? Did he feel him- 
self more happy and more easy where he 
now sat? Or, what was iofiwitely of 
higher importance, did he imagine hig 
country derived more advantages from bis 
services in his present situation, than they 
had reaped from his former parliamentary 
conduct? These were questions, that na- 
turally occurred to his mind; to say no- 
thing of the vulgar and invidious stile of 
argument, to which his hon. friend had ad- 
verted ; an evident proof to him, that when 
men had been bafied on one important 
point, they would have recourse to any 
pretext, to comfort and save themselves 
from shame. But if it were necessary ta 
follow the example, it would be easy for 


him to prove that the Address the House 
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had voted, had been supported by as 
many gentlemen of the description just 
mentioned, as had voted the other way ; 
he disdained however all such vulgar 
and invidious distinctions, and was free 
to own, there were on the other side 
the House many gentlemen of the Highest 
respectability, whose characters he ad- 
mired, and whose friendship he had 
thought it an honour to cultivate, but who 
nevertheless differed extremely from him 
upon political subjects. Let gentlemen 
exercise the freedom of their minds; let 
them judge for themselves; he desired 
only to be tried by his public conduct, but 
he never would admit. that any man’s 
voting with a body united upon principle, 
was a matter of reproach. 

Mr. D. Hartley rose to state some rea- 
sons for adjourning the call, but the 
House being impatient to be called over, 
and Mr. Rolle declaring, he would divide 
the House upon the question, if any mo- 
tion was rade! to adjourn it, Mr. Hartley 
concluded with moving, ‘ that the House 
be now called over.’ 

Lord North said, he thought the sub- 
aie equal representation, which a right 

gentleman had declared he should 
bring forward shortly was an ample reason, 
for adjourning the call: and he the rather 
proposed it, as' he understood a new call 
must wait for six weeks, before it could be 
made, so much notice being required to 
be given by the rules of the House. His 
lordship pressed that the motion for an 
equal representation might be made as 
soon as possible, for the sake of its being 
made in a full House; at the same time 
he meant not to hurry the hon. gentleman ; 
asthe motion was to shake the constitu- 
tion, and to unhinge it, too much prepa- 
ration could not be taken previous to the 
proposition to parliament to adopt a mea- 
sure of such infinite magnitude. He 
wished, therefore the hon. gentleman to 
matore himself upon the subject as much 
as possible, and thought it fair to say, that 
there was not in that House a more deter- 
mined enemy to the idea than he was; 
he was for no alteration whatever; this 
ever had, and he believed ever would re- 
main his fixed and unalterable opinion. 
From the importance of the subject, how- 
ever, he wished it to come on in a full 
House, and as the nearer to Easter the 
motion was made, it would be more likely 
to be made in a thin House, he hoped it 
would be made early ; and as the suspend- 
ing of a call was thought to secure a full 
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attendance, he felt that to be a-strong 

argument for adjourning the call then, 
Ha of calling over the House that 
ay. 

Mr. For said, he was about to commit 
again the high and enormous crime of 
voting with the noble lord in the blue 
ribbon, because he thought the fuller the 
House, when the subject alluded to was 
brought forward, the better. When that 
day came, it would then be found, that no 
two men could differ more on one and the 
same measure than he and the noble lord 
should. The noble lord had assured the 
House, that he was the determined enemy 
of the motion intended; the House would 
find him as firmly its determined friend. 
Mr. Fox paid Mr. Pitt some high compli- 
ments on the very able manner in which 
he had opened the subject, when he had 
made his motion last session; and saidj 
his manner of treating the subject then 
had not only excited the admiration of the 
whole House, but convinced them that 
he had made himself so completely master 
of it, that he was persuaded, the House 
would agree with him, that no pains could 
add to his information upon it. Mr. Fox 
urged the necessity of having a full House 
when the day for making the motion in 
question should arrive; and therefore 
thought, under that peculiar circumstance, 
the adjournment of the call necessary. 

Mr. Chancellor Pitt politely acknow- 
ledged Mr. Fox’s civility, but desired to 
be understood rightly; he had never 
pledged himself to move for an equal re- 
presentation, as the noble lord had sug- 
gested. What he had pledged himself to 
bring forward was a motion on the subject 
of parliamentary reform. 

A loud expression of the word, * Call, 
call!’ came from all parts of the House. 
Mr. Burke, however, rose, and made a 
short speech, in which he greatly compli- 
mented the country gentlemen, into whose 
hands he said, he had endeavoured, by a 
bill he had drawn, and introduced some 
years ago, to throw the government of the 
country. Mr. Byng and some others 
mentioning that the call had been last ad- 
journed, upon a svulemn promise that it 
should be enforced on this day, the House 
agreed to enforce it then, and proceeded 
to call the names immediately. 


Debate in the Commons on Lord John 
Cavendish’s Resolutions of. Censure on the 
Terms of the Peace.] Feb. 21. Lord 
John Cavendish called the attention of 
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the noble lord would take upon him te 
say, we enjoyed to a degree which enti- 
tled us to conquests—and by our re- 
sources, and many other considerations, 
entitled to a peace more honourable, more 
advantageous, and better calculated to 
preserve the political and commercial con- 
sequence of this country. Peace was, 
undoubtedly, a desirable, a most desirable 
object ; the necessities of the state called 
for it; our trade, our manufactures, every 
motive cried aloud for it, te soothe the 
calamities, and heal the wounds, of an 
expensive and unfortunate war. The 
noble lord held that doctrine, was can- 
vinced of the propriety, and would act up 
to the principle of it, as nearly as any 
man: but though he admitted all this, 
yet these were not considerations euficient 
to urge ministers, on whom the noble 
lord did not mean any criminal censure 
should be heaped, to accept of peace on 
terms so degrading and di eful as 
those in the treaties on the table. Though 
greatly and ardently were the blessings of 
peace to be desired, yet the sacrifices 
made to obtain it were infinitely beyond 
the necessities that required it. And 
the noble lord was well aware, that it 
would be urged, that the resources of 
this country were greatly impaired; we 
were loaded with incumbrances; our fie 
nances were nearly exhausted. Undoubt- 
edly, the noble lord would readily admit 
the truth of every one of those assertions ; 
he would confess our affairs were much 
deranged, and that our resources were 
very much exhausted: but though he 
would allow this, were we not also to look 
at the relative state of our enemies? Were 
we to confine ourselves alone to the sad 
enquiry into our own decayed finance 2 
Were we continually to brood over our 
own misfortunes, losses, debts, and dis- 
graces, and be sadly contemplating the 
melancholy picture of our distresses, which 
some gentlemen had so pathetically drawn, 
without taking a relative and comparative 
view of the state of our enemies? They 
were absolutely, the noble lord would con- 
tend, as defective in finance a8 we; nay, 
more, it was a question if they could find 
resources for another campaign: Spain 
exhausted her territory by the unsuccess- 
ful attack on Gibraltar, which reflected 
such lustre on our arms, as to raise our 
consequence in Europe, and to give con- 
fidence to our forces, and vigour and 
energy to their operations. Exhausted, 
most undoubtedly, she was; and conse= 


the House to a farther proceeding on the 
Preliminary Articles, and which his lord- 
ship would not have done, had it not 
been for the reports industriously propa- 
gated, with what views, or by whom, the 
noble lord would not take upon himself to 
determine, that the persons who had pro- 

osed and voted for the amendment on 

Tonday last were not friends to peace; 
' and that their intention was to shake or 
annul that which had been done by virtue 
of the King’s prerogative. The noble 
lord disclaimed every idea of such a na- 
ture; he had not a single thought bor- 
dering upon such an intention; it was 
firmly his desire, his wish, and his deter- 
mination ; and equally was it that of those 
with whom he had the honour of acting 
en all occasions, as well as those other 

ersons, he believed, who had voted with 

im on this occasion; that however. in- 
consistent they might consider the peace, 
with what this country had a right to ex- 
pect from her own situation, and the rela- 
tive circumstances of her enemies, yet as 
the public faith was pledged, sacred and 
inviolate ought it.to be preserved. He 
disclaimed any unworthy views ; and such 
_ Were attached to the idea that had been 
gent abroad, that struggling for power, 
the parties who had voted for the amend- 
ment had condemned, and were resolved 
to invalidate the peace,. merely to answer 
the purposes of: private consideration : 
but if the ideas of the persons who had 
spoken in favour of the amendment had 
been properly understood, and had been 
so conveyed abroad, men would have 
found, that what had been said by the 
supporters of that amendment, was, that 
Jet the peace be ever so inconsistent, be 
it ever so contrary to the interests, and 
ever so degrading to the political conse- 
> of the state, yet as the faith of 

e nation was pledged to its observance, 
every iota of it ought to be strictly main- 
tained. The noble lord said, that he was 
of opinion very strongly, notwithstanding 
such was his intention of not interfering 
with the undoubted prerogative of the 
crown, of making peace and war, that the 
peace was not such a peace as we were 
entitled to. We were, by the formidable 
and truly respectable state of our navy— 
by the circumstances of the great and de- 
cided superiority acquired by lord Rod- 
ney’s glorious victory in the West Indies 
-——by the equally glorious defeat of the 
tremendous attack upon Gibraltar—by 
our superiority in the East Indies, which, 
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quently she was not in a situation to qua- 
lify her to demand the concessions that 
had been made to her, or to urge our mi- 
misters to gratify her in her exorbitant re- 
quisitions. America was so circumstanced, 
that the idea of her subjugation given up, 
we had nothing to fear from her. It was 
not in the power of America to wound us, 
if that destractive idea had been thrown 
aside. We were invulnerable to Ame- 
rica, unless we contended with her on the 
continent of America. What necessity, 
therefore, as that idea had been long 
since given up by the vote of the House, 
and the Bill enabling his Majesty to grant, 
or rather to recognize an independence 
she was net leng virtually possessed of, to 
make any concessions to America, the 
one of the belligerent powers who was 
Jeast qualified to act offensively against 
us?—As to Holland, the noble lord 
made a few short remarks, stating only 
at large, as the Articles relating to her 
were net yet before the House, that 
situated as she was, very much was not to 
be sacrificed by us. And as to the re- 
sources of the marine and finance of 
France, the noble lord would contend, 
that in point of finance and resources for 
active war, she was equally, if not more 
decayed than we were. He begged them 
to reflect opon that naval superiority in 
the West Indies which he before mention- 
ed to have been acquired by lord Rod- 
ney's victory; that glorious victory left 
us in possession of a decided superiority 
in that part of the world. Admiral Pigot 
had under his command a fleet of forty 
ships of the line, with every requisite of 
frigates, &c. and to complete that supe- 
riority, the noble lord said, on the event 
of giving up the impracticable idea of 
continental conquests in America, those 
forces employed for that purpose, co-ope- 
rating with such a fleet, gave us supe- 
riority indeed; the relief of Gibraltar, 
effected as it had been, in the sizht of our 
combined enemies, was to be considered 
as a great and brilliant object; and it was 
productive of many advantages—it gave 
us consequence in the eyes of Europe, it 
defeated the ambition of Spain, it de- 
graded our enemy in the estimation of 
men, and it left our coasts, py the re- 
turn of the fleet that had performed that 
service, defended from the insults of our 
enemies. All these circumstances united, 
gave the noble lord reason to think, that 
to speak mildly, the peace had been at 
least rather concluded in a hurry; and 
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that, in order to be possessed of the blcss- 
ings of it, concessions had been made, 
that m the moment of cool reflection, 
would not have been, as he imagined, re- 
conciled to the opinions ef some persons 
who had the honour of directing his Ma- 
He was far, there- 
fore, from attaching criminal censure to 
the persons directing the negociations of 
this peace, though it had been insinuated, ° 
that ideas of continuing in power, might 
have operated to influence the determinae | 
tions of some persons of his Majesty’s 
councils, to complete the event which 
was the subject of their animadversions. 
The noble lord, however, had so high an 
opinion of other men in his Majesty’s 
councils, his hon. friend tn particular (Mr. 
Townshend ), that he could not bring him- 
self to believe that any thing had becn 
done under the direction of his hon. friend, 
with a view to any other purposes than 
what he might have considered really and 
essentially necessary at the moment. At 
the same time that he could not avoid re- 
marking, that he in all probability had 
conceded the direction of his opmion toa 
the liberality of a noble earl high in office, 
with whom the Secretary acted; and that 
the objects which, in the opinion of more 
narrow minded persons, were considered of 
magnitude, were thought of by him as mere 
trifles, for in the great scheme of the no- 
ble earl’s liberality they had been over- 
looked. When the amendment, which 
had been proposed on Monday last, had 
been adopted, he had it in contemplation 
to ask for papers, on which he intended 
to move an enquiry ; but on reconsidera- 
tion, as no criminal proceeding was in- 
tended against the ministers, as he did not 
wish to condemn the peace, with a view 
to censure ministers, as his only object was 
to shew, that the terms of that peace were 
such, that ministers deserved no compli- 
ment from parliament, or the nation, for 
having made it; he did not see any neces- 
sity for moving for papers, as the House 
had matters of public notoriety, on which 
they might ground their resolutions. The 
relative situation of affairs of this country, 
and of the belligerent powers, was a 
ground which would support him in de- 
claring, that he thought the peace inade- 
quate to what we had a right to expect: 
every part of the three treaties was marked 
with concessions, which were the more 
mortifying, as we were in a situation to 
have resisted them. To France, ministers 
had given away Goree apd Senegal im 
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Africa, Tobago and St. Lucia in the West 
Indies, Miquelon and St. Pierre,‘ together 
with the right of fishing on the coast of 
Newfoundland, and curing their fish on a 

reatly enlarged extent of shore; and in 

e Last Indies, their former possessions 
were to be restored and enlarged. To 
Spain, Minorca, and the two Floridas 
were ceded; and to America, not only 
independence was given, but an immense 
tract of land belonging to the province of 
Canada. To the Dutch, he understood 
we. were to restore every settlement of 
theirs now in our possession; so that in 
fact, we had scarcely done any thing but 
made concessions to our different enemies. 
With all these objects before his eyes, he 
had drawn up five propositions which he 
would read. 

«© ]. That in consideration of the public 
faith, which ought to be preserved invio- 
late, this House will support his Majesty, 
in rendering firm and permanent, the 
peace to be conducted definitively, in con- 
sequence of the Provisional Treaty and 
Preliminary Articles, which have been 
laid before the House. 2 That this 
House will, in concurrence with his Ma- 
jesty’s paternal regard for his people, 
employ its best endeavours to improve the 
blessings of peace, to the advantage of his 
crown and subjects. 3. That his Majesty, 
in acknowledging the independence of the 
United States of America, by virtue of 
the pores vested in him by the Act of 
the last session of parliament, to enable 
his Majesty to conclude a peace or truce 
with certain colonies in North America, 
has acted as the circumstances of affairs 
indispensibly required, and in conformity 
to the sense of parliament. 4. The con- 
cessions made to the adversaries of Great 
Britain, by the said Provisional Treaty and 
Preliminary Articles, are greater than they 
were entitled to, cither from the actual 
situation of their respective possessions, or 
from their comparative strength. 5. That 
this House do feel the regard due from 
this nation to every description of men, 
who, with the risk of their lives, and the 
sacrifice of their property, have distin- 
guished their loyalty, and been conspicu- 
ous for their fidelity during a long and 
calamitous war, and to assure his Majesty, 
that they shall take every proper method 
to relieve them which the state of the cir- 
cumstances of this country will permit.” 
Lord John concluded with declaring, that 
he and his friends had proposed this tarther 
testimony of their determination to sup- 
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national faith was pledged; but at the 
same time that he resolved, for the sake of 
national faith, to support the peace, he 
must declare himself to be by no means 
satisfied with it.. He then moved his first 
resolution. 

Mr. St. Andrew St. John seconded the 
motion, and said, he could not avoid ex- 

ressing his surprize, that it could at all 
ave gone abroad that the amendment, 


roposed by his noble friend, which he’ 


had the honour of seconding on Monday 
last, and which had been carried so very 
properly, had manifested the most remote 
idea in the supporters and friends of that 
amendment, to shake or invalidate the 
peace, however they might have disap- 
proved it ; considering the honour of the 
nation pledged to observe it, they could 
by no means, nor could it be possibly sup- 
posed from the language they had used, 
that the most trifling disposition prevailed 
to break the peace. It was the preroga- 
tive of the crown to make peace and war. 
The House he relied did not desire to in- 
terfere with it; and very far was it from 
the persons who had supported that 
amendment, or the noble pruposers of it, 
to harbour such an idea. He thought the 
motion then made by his noble friend was 
a wise measure, because it would defeat 
the intention with which that report had 
been propagated; a report the least 
founded of any that he had ever heard: it 
certainly might tend to purposes that were 
far from being reconcilable with the inte- 
rests of the state. However, when it was 
considered who the noble mover of that 
ainendment was, it could not leave a hesi- 
tation in the mind of any man what the. 
result of that amendment was, if it was 
even shaded in a doubt; but if the noble 
lord at the head of affairs was the mover 
of such an amendment, then, indeed, he 
would not pledge himself, how or with 
what degree of propriety such an opinion, 
as had now been propagated, would have 
been received in the world. Mr. St. John 
went pretty Jargely into the business, 
threw out some strong suspicions of the 
noble earl at the head of affairs, and called 
to the recollection of gentlemen the con- 
duct of the House on the treaty of Utrecht, 
to prove that there was no mode of getting 
rid of a peace that had been once con- 
cluded by the royal prerogative ; that the 
only redress that could be acquired for 
the most dishonourable peace, was the 
punishment of the ministers who had 
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miade it; consequently the amendment, on 
a former day, of his noble friend, could 
not at all have relation to the idea: that 
had been s0 very curiously annexed to it. 
The nation, enraged at the treaty of 
Utrecht, had, by the House, proceeded 
to the punishment of the ministers who 
had fabricated that treaty; one was sent 
to the Tower, the other went into volun- 
_tary banishment. That was an instance 
to prove, that notwithstanding the people 
might feel justly offended at a peace which 
their ministers might make for them, yet 
it was no reason that a violation of that 
peace should be the consequence ; for the 
persons who had negociated such a peace 
were only the objects of public indigna- 
tion, and who should make a poor atone- 
ment for the injuries they had done their 
country. 

Commodore Keith Stuart said, that he 
did not conceive the peace that had 
been made was of so very scandalous a 
kind, as had been stated. He felt per- 
fectly satisfied that the peace was the best 
ministers could have possibly made; and 
that it was not in the nature of things that, 
situated as this country was in every de- 
partment for prosecuting a vigorous war, 
we had a right to expect a better peace. 
He said this notwithstanding the noble 
Jord had given a very favourable account 
of our naval power, an account that must 
in truth be of the most agreeable nature 
to every person that heard it, and to every 
friend to his country, if fortunately thestate- 
ment was just as it had been given by the 
noble lord. He, nevertheless, was firm, that 
it was far from being competent to autho- 
rize us to use that tone in our negociations 
which seemed to be the wish of the noble 
lord. He then proceeded to assert, that 
whatever might be the situation of our 
coasts, whatever might be the service 
performed by lord Howe in the relief of 
Gibraltar, whatever might be the eclat we 
acquired by the defeat of the siege of 
Gibraltar, and the relief of it effected in 
the face of a superior fleet, all this, how- 
ever, connected even with lord Rodney’s 
victory, and the incidental decrease by 
that glorious action of the French navy, 
did not establish us in such a situation as 
could entitle ministers to act up to the 
wishes of gentlemen on the other side of 
the House; nor had we that decided su- 
periority in the West Indies; at least, 
though we for some time had it, we were 
not in circumstances long to maintain it; 
for he had it from the first authority, that 
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had not this peace taken effect, a fleet of 
at least sixty ships of the line was rendez- 
vousing at Cadiz to effect the reduction 
of Jamaica, and complete the annihilation 
of the British dominion in that part of the 
world: and was not such a power ade- 
quate to complete it? for beyond dispute, 
he doubted not, it would be allowed that 
admiral Pigot had not a power to dispute 
the naval pre-eminence in the West Indies, - 
with such an enormous and disproportion- 
ate force as had been ready to dispute the 
dominion of those seas with him.—The 
commodore next answered the noble lord 
with respect to Holland. He said, we 
were not to trust to the feuds and civil 
distractions with which that country had - 
been for some time torn; they were wear- 
ing away apace, and, rouzed at length 
from her lethargy, her coalition in active 
operations with the House of Bourbon 
would indisputably sink us under the 
power of such a monstrous confederacy. 
On the event of a junction in active war, 
it was impossible to suppose that we could 
meet them upon any footing of equality ; 
for supposing that we were even qualified 
to hold the empire of the sea from the 
House of Bourbon, which the commodore 
doubted, yet, with the coalition of twenty- 
five ships, which the Dutch could in the 
ensuing campaign undoubtedly furnish, we 
must to all intents and purposes be infe- 
rior and unqualified, either to keep the 
sea, defend our foreign possessions, or 
even our own coasts; nor could it, in the 
nature of things, be supposed, that Hol- 
land would Jong continue in that unhapp 
situation in which she was then involved, 
at Jeast it was too weak a reliance for us 
to trust to, and a presumption that neither 
wisdom nor policy could warrant. On 
considering these circumstances he thought 
himself well warranted in giving his tribute 
of approbation to ministers with whom he 
professed himself unconnected. 

Mr. Secretary Townshend expresscd his - 
surprise, that after the House had been led 
to expect a serious enquiry into the differ- 
ent Articles of the peace; after they had 
been taught to believe that the Address 
moved for on Monday last, had been mo- 
dified for no other purpose than that of 
affording gentlemen time to consider ma- 
turely, and weigh with attention and deli- 
beration, every part of the different 
treaties, the noble Jord should now call 
upon the House to condemn without con- 
sideration, what he could not approve, be- 
cause he had not considered it: if en- 
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quiry should necessarily precede approba- 
tion, with much more reason oughtit to pre- 
cede censure; he was therefore really sur- 
prised that the noble lord should have 
acted the part which he then appeated in. 
He perfectly coincided with the noble 
lord in his first, second, and third motions, 
which, in his opinion, were absolutely re- 
uisite to shew to France, Spain, and 

merica, that the parliament of Great 
Britain were determmed to ratify, in the 
fullest and most ample manner, those pre- 
liminaries of peace lately agreed upon, and 
that nothing was farther from the inten- 
tion of the House, than in any, even the 
smallest degree, to intimate an idea, that 
the faith of treaty should not be preserved, 
and that the royal word, pledged under 
the authority of the constitution, should 
not be kept inviolable, so far as parliament 
could preserve it from: infraction, The 
honour of the nation was insulted by the 
propagation of the report, which, whether 
it originated from the ignorance of the 
wretch who first sent it abroad, or from 
the designs of party, yet demanded a 
proper, a full, and a parliamentary contra- 
dicition. For these reasons, the first mo- 
tion met his most hearty concurrence. 
As to the second, he saw no reason to 
deny his assent to it; indeed, it. did not 
appear to him very consistent with the 
conduct of those who patronized the 
amendment, and condemned the peace; 
for to improve the eee of a peace, 
which they called disgraceful, dishonour- 
able, and ruinous, was to suppose that 
ruin and dishonour were blessings. The 
third was what parliament, in a very 
full assembly, deemed requisite, the inde- 
pendence of America; and therefore he 
could not possibly have any objection to 
it. The fifth, indeed, wore a different 
complexion ; it respected an intention in 
arliament to take up the cause of the 
oyalists, and make a provision for them. 
The loyalists claimed, it was true, every 
affection from this country, whose cause 
they supported; and were they to be 
abandoned by Congress, or to be oppressed 
by the laws of America, then it would 
become a matter of duty and gratitude in 
Great Britain, to do every thing in the 
power of parliament, and the abilities of 
the nation, for their assistance. But when 
the provisional treaty referred them to-the 
honour of Congress, and in a manner 
bound America to restore to them the 
property confiscated, and to confirm to 
them what they held, it -would ‘argue a 


want of belief in what we had done, if we 
substituted a provision by parliament, 
which we looked ppon as confirmed in ne- 
gociations. What would America say to 
such a resolution as that proposed by the 
noble lord? They would instantly argue, 
and not without justice, that Great Bri- 
tain recommended a matter which they 
did not imagine would be put into execu- 
tion: and that to shew their disbelief of 
it, they agreed to a resolution, which 
threw a reflection on Congress; and,almost 
in the moment of paying a compliment 
to the honour of America, told the world 
they had no confidence in that honour. 
Surely, said the right hon. gentleman, it 
sould. be proper first to try the result of a 
proposal before we determine on its ef- 
fects. It will be time enough to decide 
when the evidence is substantiated, and 
the fact so fully proved, as to require the 
interference of the House. To anticipate, 
in such circumstances, what there is but a 
possibility of happening, would: be to in 
sult that power with whom we have just 
formed a reconciliation. For these rea- 
sons, he should give his negative to the 
fourth resolution. As to the fourth, that 
was of such a nature as required little de- 
liberation. It censured the ministers con- 
cerned in making the peace, and therefore 
he should on that move the previoas 
question. The noble lord who moved these 
resolutions had mentioned that the idea of 
peace being against the sense of parlia- 
ment, was sent abroad either through the 
ignorance of some foolish wretch who 
mistook the sentiments of the House, or 
by the designs of party for some sinister 
purposes. He assured the noble lord, he 
did not send abroad such a story; nor 
could it answer any view of the present 
administration, either to deceive the peo- 
ple, or sill bail facts to France, 
Spain, Holland, and America. There 
were other quarters from whence such 
reports gi have arisen, where an in- 
terest to distract the empire was more 
naturally, or rather more politically ex- 
isting. After having said thus much, he 
observed, that from the knowledge he had 
of the unshaken integrity and honour of 
the noble lord, who had moved one of the 
propositions, and was about to move the 
others, he was conviriced that it was not in 
his own nature to act uncandidly by any 
man; but he might be led away by that 
respect, which he entertained for others, 
who knew how to chuse their man, when 


they wanted to have any thing done, that 
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was not of itself evidently right; for they 
were aware that the most candid man in 
the nation was the most fit person to make 
the House think, that the measure pro- 
posed was not uncandid. He was per- 
fectly convinced that his noble friend was 
not the real author of these resolutions ; 
he had not a head or a heart to conceive 
and propose an uncandid measure ; though 
his own native honesty making him judge 
ef others by himself, might make bim 


' imagine that candour was not wanting to 


those, who had persuaded him to take the 
lead in this business; if he was to be 
judged by the head and the heart of that 
n lord, he should not fear to be able 
to make the peace appear to him a real 
blessing to this country. 

Sir Peter Burrell declaved that he cen- 
curred most heartily in every one of the 
resolutions, that had been read by the 
noble lord; but more especially in the 
fourth, which conveyed a direct censure 
on the most disgraceful, the most infa- 
mous treaties that had ever insulted that 
or any other House of parliament; trea- 
ties wich contained almost as many con- 
cessions as they did articles. Upon what 
principle had ministers attempted to jus- 
tify them? By declaring that the state of 
resources in this country was such that it 
was absolutely impracticable to prosecute 
the war. How insulting the plea to a high 
spirited nation, who knew its own dignity 
too well, and its own resources, to submit 
to dishonourable terms of peace! If that 
spirit had been called forth, we should not 
now have to complain of an inglorious 
peace; but the present ministers were 
incapable of calling it forth, or directing 
it with any advantage to the public : the 
plea of inability to carry on the war, 
would lead to consequences, which pro- 
bably ministers were not prepared to de- 
fend ; for if it would justify them in mak- 
ing the present peace, it would also justify 
them in making a worse, if a worse could 
possibly be made; he would ask them, if 
19 consequence of the disordered state of 
our finances, and resources, they would 
have ventured to set their hands to a 
treaty which should surrender Nova Sco- 
tia, Canada, Newfoundland, and Gibraltar; 
and have sent the brave but unfortunate 
loyalists with halters about their necks, to 
Philadelphia to implore the mercy of a mer- 
ciless Congress? Would they have consent- 
ed to such a peace? If they would not, 
they must have resisted demands that would 
cover them and their coyntry with dis- 
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grace. If therefore they had it in their 
power to resist, why did they not avail 
themselves of that power, and so avoid 
the conclusion of a treaty, remarkable 
only for the humiliation and degradation 
of a great and powerful people, who were 
not yet so reduced as to be under any 
temptation to sacrifice their honour and 
their reputation? The framers of this in- 
famous peace had (one might imagine, by 
way of mockery) declared in, the provi- 
sional treaty, that it was to be founded in 
mutual interest and reciprocity; but that 
reciprocity was darkened with such deep 
shades, that it was absolutely impossible 
to discover it. We were to give to the 
Americans independence, New York, 
Charles-town, the most of the province of 
Canada, the liberty of fishing on the coaat 
of Newfoundland, and drying their fish on 
the unsettled parts of Nova Scotia:.and 
what was to be given to us in return for 
all these concessions?—Nothing. He 
asked, if he was not justifiable, therefore, 
in asserting that the reciprocity of this 
treaty was no where to be discovered? It 
was argued also, that the great concessions 
made of territory, and other advantages to 
the Americans, were consented to merely 
for the purpose of making the peace dur- 
able, by taking away every handle for dis- 
pare but would any gentleman say, that 
eaving the Americans at liberty to dry 
their fish on the unsettled coast of New. 
foundland, was the way to prevent dis- 
putes? Definitive and precise terms could 
alone produce that desirable effect; while 
indefinite and vague expressions would 
open a wide door to those very disputes, 
which ministers said they wanted to keep 
out. How would the word < unsettled’ be 
understood hereafter! What number of 
houses or plantations would be necessary 
to constitute what was called a settled 
coast! For his part, he saw in this worde 
ing of the treaty, an eternal source of 
uarrels and disputes; and when he cone - 
sidered the footing on which the Amerie 
cans were with the French, he was not 
without his apprehensions that the right 
which the treaty granted to the latter to 
dry their fish on a coast near 190 miles ig 
Jength, would occasion various attempts 
to bring in the Americans to a participa- 
tion of this privilege; and consequently 
lay the foundation of endless broils, which 
in fyture might be the more serious to 
this country, as France was now left at 
liberty to fortify Miquelon and St. Pierre, 
where she would be able to afford shelter 
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and protection to her own ships and those 
of her allies. The Article relative to the 
East-Indies was such, in his opinion, as if 
it had been worded for the particular pur- 
e of concealing its true meaning, 1 

in truth it had any meaning at all; it was 
like the Jesuit’s double creed, and was 
susceptible of various interpretations; for 
‘he really believed, that if twenty different 
ersons had been called upon to explain 
it, they would have all explained it dif- 
ferent ways: where was there the clear 
road marked out, of which ministers so 
much boasted, that would prevent any 
man from going astray; and would in- 
fallibly lead him to the true meaning of 
the Article: and consequently would re- 


‘move the causes of future quarrel? The 


fate of the loyalists claimed the compas- 
sion of every humane breast; these help- 
less, forlorn men, abandoned by the mi- 
nisters of a people on whose justice, gra- 
_ ‘titude, and humanity, they had the best 
founded claims, were left at the mercy of 
a Congress, highly irritated against them. 
What, then, could they expect from such 
an assembly ? Why, truly nothing ; and 
therefore he might fairly say that nothing 
had been obtained for them by this coun- 
try. If nothing else was wanting, was 
. not this enough to damn a peace, and 
render it infamous in the eyes of all 
honest men. He spoke not from party 
zeal, but as an independent country gen- 
tleman, who, unconnected with party, ex- 
pressed the emotions of his heart, and 
gave vent to his honest indignation ; feel- 
ing, therefore, as he did, it was not at all 
wonderful that he should declare, that all 
the propositions of the noble lord should 
have his most hearty support. 

"Sir Cecil Wray said—If I differ in opi- 
nion with the hon. member who spoke 
last, it is perhaps owing to that gloomy 
consideration of our present miserable 
state, which I think called out for peace, 
almost at any rate. But, Sir, I rise prin- 
cipally to deplore the unhappy state of our 
intestine divisions. I do not condemn 
those gentlemen, who, high in the estima- 
tion of the public, are candidates for 
power, but I lament that every public 
consideration seems to give way to their 
struggles for it: this destroys all confi- 
dence betwixt man and man; this pre- 
vents any system being formed for the 
welfare of the state. Sir, I have heard 
that a coalition is about to take place with 
that old ministry, whose mal-administra- 
tion had led us into all those difficulties 
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which made the present peace eligible. 
What may be other gentlemen’s opinion, 
I know not ; but for one, I do solemnly 
declare, that I never will support an ad- 
ministration so formed. For the present 
premier, I know little of him; various rea- 
sons concur to make me wish him out of 
power, but not for having made the peace 
on the table; in some things I wish he 
had gone farther; for instance, why is 
the nation incumbered with the expence 
of keeping up a garrison at Quebec, when 
the only use for the fortress, the trade of 
Canada, is relinquished. Gibraltar too,— 
but here I tread on unpopular ground : 
but from the best intelligence I have been 
able to procure, that fortress is of as little 
use to us In war, as expensive in peace; 
do country gentlemen know, that it will 
require one shilling in the rage (500,000. 
a year) to maintain it? This, Sir, might 
have been bartered for some of those 
valuable territories (the Newfoundland 
fishery for instance) that we have ceded. 
Sir, I do in the most solemn manner call 
on the country gentlemen to unite ina 
body to rescue us from this disgraceful 
situation: we are united in principle, let 
us exert ourselves in practice; I call not 
only on those with whom I have always 
acted, but on those independent gentle- 
men, who having joined the late adminis- 
tration, have at Jast their eyes opened ; 
let us step forward, and if there should be 
a gentleman, whose influence has pre- 
vented that punishment whieh was due to 
the authors of our calamities, let him be 
put off; if there is any gentleman in a 
constant opposition to public reform, and 
constitutional regulation, let him also be 
abandoned. Should this be either im- 
practicable, or not meet the concurrence 
of gentlemen, I will, for myself, say, that 
I was invited by a most respectable num- 
ber of my present constituents to this ho- 
nourable station. I will serve them faith- 
fully and diligently for the remainder of 
the session, and then with their consent 
(as I can be no longer useful to my coun- 
try) I will erase resign into their 
hands, that power which from them is 
derived, and to them accountable. 

Sir Horace Mann declared himself to be 
a man unconnected with parties ; standing 
alone as a single individual, he rose to 
give his opinion ; he had no political con- 
nections, nor was he influenced by any 
other than public views in his decisions. 
What had been asserted by the right hon. 
Secretary, of aaa the House, and 
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struggles for power, he knew nothing of, 
it might be the case; he was affected nei- 
ther to party, nor party views ; that which 
seemed to him to have the object of his 
country’s good in view, was that which 
met his approbation, and would have his 
support. He had the highest respect for 
the noble Jord, whose propositions were 
then the subject of their discussion; he 
firmly believed him to be possessed of the 
nicest feelings of honour, integrity, and 
virtue. There were many other persons 
of the same description in his lordship’s 
connection, and with whom it was said the 
noble lord acted. On those grounds, he 
was disposed to give his support to the 
noble lord, because he belicved that the 
views of the noble lord, and his connec- 
tions, were strictly consistent and conso- 
nant with the interests of their country ; 
if that made him a party man, he undoubt- 
edly was of the noble lord’s party ; but he 
again professed himself to be of none; and 
if his not meeting the peace with his ap- 
probation also made him so, he of course 
was one, for he to all intents and purposes 
execrated the peace; it was, in his idea, a 
heap of every thing that was disgraceful 
and degrading to this country. Sir Ho- 
race did not much approve the insinuations 
of Mr. Secretary Townshend, that the 
noble lord had been dictated to, that those 
resolutions which he had proposed to the 
House, were not his own sentiments, that 
they were neither the language of his head 
nor his heart. Lord John was of a repu- 
tation superior to such descriptions; he 
would not become the instrument of any 
party, nor would he suffer himself to be 
dictated to by any man, or body of men 
whatsoever. He took notice of the pro- 
ceedings on Morday, and went into the 
Articles, marking every one of them with 
reprobation, ey the American war, 


_ andreplying to what fell from anhonourable. 
baronet who had spoken before him rela- 


tive to Gibraltar; that fortress was invul- 
nerable, and consequently above price to 
this country ; it had effectually proved its 
value this war; had it not been for the 
powerful diversions it gave the Spanish 
arms, how situated would this country 
have been? How situated would our fo- 
reign possessions have been, had not 
Gibraltar proved a safeguard to our very 
remotest possessions? If the arms of 
Spain had been disengaged from an en- 
terprize that exhausted her treasures and 
obscured the glory of her name in the 
transcendent lustre of ours, what situation 
{ VOL. XXII. } 
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should we have been in? He contended, 
that as Gibraltar would to eternity operate 
as a diversion to the Spanish arms, it con- 
sequently was a first object to this country 
to preserve it in our possession, as a cone 
sideration of the greatest magnitude. 

Mr. D. Hartley was of the same opinion, 
and coincided in support of the motion. 

Governor Johnstone said, the words of 
the last address were so explicit, that he 
thought they could only be misunderstood 
by some person who had but just learned 
to read, without knowing the substance of 
what hedid read. He thought the House 
was bound to support the ratification 
of peace, because they were constitu- 
tionally pledged so to do: and no man, 
but a madman, a fool, or a knave, could 
send any other idea into the world. 

The two first motions then passcd nem. 
con. To the third, | 

Lord Newhaven objected, alledging, asa 
reason for his so doing, that he did not 
think the King, Lords and Commons, had 
a right to part with the property of Great 
Britain. He entered into an argument on 
the right of the crown to dismember the 
empire, and insisted that no such autho- 
rity was vested in that high branch of the - 
legislature. , 

Sir W. Dolben said, he knew not whe- 
ther it was owing to an invincible pertina- 
ciousness, or to some better motive, but he 
was not yet convinced by what power his 
Majesty had granted independence to 
America, and therefore, as that was the 
last opportunity he should have, he would 
once more call upon his Majesty’s legal 
advisers, to give him some information on ' 
that important particular. His Majesty 
had declared in his speech on the opening 
of the session, that he had gone to the full 
extent of the powers vested in him, but he 
had not mentioned what those powers 
He desired, therefore, to know if 
he had done it by his prerogative royal, or 
by statute, and if by the latter, he begged 
to have the statute pointed out to him. 
He was aware that one learned gentleman 
had declared in Monday’s debate, that the 
Act of the Jast session empowered his Ma- © 
jesty to grant the independence. He had 
read that Act with the utmost: attention, 
and he could not discover any one sen- 
tence of it that conveyed any such power. 
The Act authorised his Majesty to suspend 
certain statutes, if necessary to make 
peace, but that did not amount to apower | 
to abdicate the sovereignty of America, or 
to alienate any part of this dominions; if 
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the prerogative royal did not extend far 
ehough, sir William conceived the power 
should have been given by an express 
statute, and net bolstered up by an act of 
parliament, which, whatever implication 
or construction it might bear, did not, 
upon the face of it, vest any such autho- 
rity in the crown. 

Mr. Wallace said, that he had brought 
that Bill into the House, and he would 
fairly declare, that the power was un- 
doubtedly given by the Act alluded to. 
The objects in the purview of the Act 
were two-fold, a peace and a truce. The 
power of suspension, with regard to cer- 
tain acts of perliament, theretore, had re- 
ference to the latter, the power of repeal 
to the former. He knew of no preroga- 
tive, that authorised his Majesty to abdi- 
cate part of his sovereignty, or declare any 
number of his subjects free from obe- 
dience to the laws in being. As soon as 
the resolution of the Ilouse had passed, 
which put a padlock on the British sword, 
to make peace was obviously the next 
step to be taken; with the view, therefore, 
to enable his Majesty to attain that ob- 
ject, he had drawn the Bill, and as the 
subject matter of it was extremcly delicate, 
he had been exceedingly cautious in 
wording it as generally as possible; but 
the whole'aim of.it was to enable his Ma- 
jesty to recognize the independence of 
Amcrica, because America not only pos- 
sessed independence de facto, in levying 
war, raising troops, coining money, im- 
posing taxes, and administering justice, 
as couipletely as any othcr sovercign state, 
but had declared explicitly, that she 
would not treat with us but on the pre- 
vious condition of our recognizing her in- 
dependency, and giving her that de jure 
which she had already possessed de facto. 
That the statute of last year gave the king 
2 power to recognize the independency, 
was indisputable, since by the wording of 
it that power was vested in the crown ex- 
pressly, any Jaw, statute, matter, or thing 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Sir TV. Dolben said, he was still so un- 
fortunate as not to be convinced. A 
power of so very important a nature as 
that of setting millons of subjects frce 
from their obcdience to the laws, ought 
not, In his mind, to rest solely on the con- 
struction of an act of parliament—a con- 
siruction which the Act itself did not 
bear, however the lawyers might inge- 
niously explain it. He had, he observed, 
seconded the Bill in question, when it was 
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brought into that House, but he had no 
idea that he was seconding a Bill. to em- 
power his Majesty to grant the inde- 
pendence. Indeed he must have had un- 
common foresight, or rather a degree of 
second sight, to have been able to discover 
that a Bill, which had no such word in it 
as indcpendence, authorised his Majesty 
to recognize the independence of Anierica. 

The Attorney General said, he verily 
believed the hon. gentleman was not to be 
convinced by any arguments. 

Sir I. Basset called him to order, and 
wondered that any member should dare to 
advance such an assertion. He justified 
sir W. Dolben’s conduct, and declared the 
cause of the hon. baronet’s doubts was of 
such weighty consequence, that he was 
perfectly justified in desiring the fullest 
information. 

The Attorney Gencral rose again, and 
declared, he meant not what he 4ad said, 
as matter of ofience to the hon. baronet; 
but as every gentleman knew there were 
points on which men made up their minds | 
so firmly, that no argument could alter 
their opinton, he conceived this to be the 
case with the hon. baronet: and to that 
case he had intended to allude. With 
regard to his learned friend’s assertion, 
that he knew of no prerogative that au- | 
thorised his Majcsty to free any part of 
his subjects from obedience to the laws, 
as that matter was not now the subject of 
debate, he would only say, that whenever 
such a question came forward, he would. 
meet his learned friend, or any other 
lawyer, upon that point, and maintain the 
contrary. Tor the present, it was enough 
for him to say, that the Act of last session 
clearly gave his Majesty a right to recog- , 
nize the independence of America; and , 
it was obvious, that the Americans, stand- 
ing in the predicament of persons declared 
to be rebels at the time of passing the Act, . 
it was necessary to word itin the general - 
and cautious manner, in which it stood 
upon the statute book, . | 

“Mr. Lee coincided with his Icarned 
friend, that the statute of last year gave 
lis Majesty authority to recognize the ine 
dependence of America, and declared that | 
nothing but an express statute could have 
given any such power, as it did not belong 
to his Majesty in right of his prerogative. | 
He wished to avoid those terms of insult 
and uproar with respect to the Americans, 
which had been so lavishly, used in that 
House in the beginning of the war; and 
which had not done us any good. A 
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noble lord had felt himself so persuaded, 
that the King had no authority whatever 
to crant the independence, that he had 
even gone the length of as3erting, that an 
Act of the legislature, passed in all its 
forms, could not delegate to the crown 
any such power. ‘This declaration was 
‘not founded. No man could argue in 
that Elouse against the authority of an 
Act of the legislature; undoubtedly every 
Act regularly passed, was binding on all 
the subjects of the realm; but if ever such 
a monster should arise as the crown and 
parliament, concurring to destroy the con- 
stitution, there were then other powers to 
be resorted to, which decency forbad his 
mentionisg under that roof, but which 
had before, and would again, in all proba- 
bility interpose to rescue the constitution 
from destruction. He denied that any 
‘part of the King’s subjects assuming the 
exercise of government by levying war, 
Imposing taxes, and administering justice, 
Implied a virtual dereliction of the sove- 
reignty; unless that sovereignty was con- 
stitutionally abdicated, it still had exist- 
euce, though it might for a time be vio- 
Jeotly withheld. 

Mr. Wallace said, with tegard to the 
question as to the extension of the prero- 
gative of the crown, he was ready to ac- 
cept the challenge of his learned friend 
who spoke last but one, and to argue that 
matter whenever he pleased. As to the 
declaration of the hon. baronet, that thesta- 
tute of last year did not once mention the 
word independence, the fact was true, 
and the reason of it was obvious. If the 
Act had expressly stated, that its object 
was to enable the king to acknowledge 
the independence, there would bave been 
an end of the question, and the indepen- 
dence would from that moment have been 
recognized to all intents and purposes. 
The principle of the Act was to enable 
the crown to make peace with America, 
not to trench upon the province of the 
executive government, and dictate the 
terms of peace. As the recognition of 
the independence was one of the terms 
America insisted on as a preliminary, it 
authorised his Majesty to make that re- 
cognition, but for the reasons he had 
stated, it did not of itself make it. 

Mr. [tusevrarne thought, as doubt pre- 
vailed, whether the Act in question did or 
did not empower his Majesty to declare 
the independence of America, the present 
resolution would tend essentially to put 
the matter beyond all doubt. 
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Sir Adam Ferguson declared himself 
ready to subscribe to the opinion, that the 
Act of last session gave the crown the 
power in question, but he nevertheless 
thought his Majesty had exceeded the 
Act, and had gone farther than he had 
any legal or constitutional authority to 
go. What he meant was the cession to 
the United States of America, of a great 
part of the province of Quebec, and of 
Nova Scotia. He knew of no authority 
whatever that the crown was invested 
with, to make that cession. The Quebec 

| Act, the only statute in being that fixed 
| the boundaries of Canada, stated that those 
boundaries should continue to be the li- 
| mits of Canada, as long as the crown should 
think proper. Ele thought something ne- 
'cessary to cure the evil, and to prevent 
future doubt and uncertainty, which might 
occasion much mischief. | 

The Sulicitor General bezaed leave to 

remind the hon. baronet who spoke last, . 
that the cession of part of Canada was not 

‘then the subject matter of debate, but the 
recognition of the independence of Aime- 
rica. He trusted, therefore, that the 
House would confine themselves to that 
alone, and perhaps it had been already 
sufficiently discussed, his learned brethren 
iin general agreeing, that the Act of last 
Session gave the crown power to make 
this recognition. He desired, however, 
‘that if the dcbate upon the present mo- 
‘tion did proceed any farther, gentlemen 
! would confine their arguments to the real 
subject matter of the question, and not 
‘waste the time of the louse unnecessa- 
| rily, when there was another motion to 
come under discussion, which, every gen. 
tleman must be aware, would engage a 
considerable share of their attention. 

Mr. Eden said a few words in concur- 
rence with Mr. Solicitor General’s opinion 

| as to the matter referred to by the hon. 

‘baronet, not being then under consi- 
deration: he remarked, at the same time, 
that there was great force in what had 
fallen from the hon. baronet. It was that 
very point, he said, the cession of 18,000 
square miles of country to the United 
States, that had struck him, when he first 
saw the provisional treaty, and had im- 
pelled him to rise, #s soon as the Articles 
of that treaty were read, and mention the 
circumstance to the House. | 

Lord North said, he had opposed the 
Resolution of that House which put an 
end to the American war; but the Reso- 
lution having been carried, government 
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_ were compelled to take some constitutional 
measure to enable his Majesty to recog- 
nize the independence of America, since 
America had declared she would not treat 
for peace but on that condition, and peace 
was obviously the only matter then to be 
aimed at. The Act that had been so fre- 
quently alluded to, had been. brought in 
by his learned friend for that express pur- 
pose, and when it was considered that no 
man of the learned profession was allowed 
to be more accurate in drawing a legal in- 
strument, the hon. baronet, who had 
started his doubts of the matter, might 
rest assured, that it was drawn with every 
possible care, and that the word indepen- 
dence was purposely omitted. 

Governor Johnstone said, the gentlemen 
of the bar were such clear-headed rea- 
soners, and argued in such a double way, 
that it was impossible to contend with 
them either one way or the other. They 
puzzled the question so much by their 
mode of treating it, under the two distinct 
heads of a peace and a truce, that no man 
of plain sense could either contradict or 
derive information from their arguments. 
This, however, he would say, that he 
should have expected that a statute passed, 
as it was now declared, expressly for the 
purpose of empowering his Majesty to 
recognize the independence of America, 
would at least have said something that 
"Jed to that idea. He contended that it did 
not, and as he was not in the country, 
when the Act passed, he had applied to 
the hon. baronet for information, expect- 
ing, as he scconded the motion for leave 
to bring in the Bill, that he certainly 
would have been able to inform him, whe- 
ther it did or did not give the crown any 
such power as was now pretended; the 
hon. baronet had declared to him, that he 
‘never understood it to convey any such 
authority. The governor added, that he 
believed it was the only statute ever passed, 
that never once mentioned for what pur- 
pose it was made a law; government, he 
ever had considered, as having taken a 
bold measure on the ground of necessity ; 
in order, therefore, to remove future 
doubt and difficulty, he would now move 
as an amendment to the question, ** That 
his Majesty in acknowledging the inde- 
potter of the United States of America, 

y virtue of the powers vested in him by 
the Act of the last session of parliament, 
‘To enable his Majesty to conclude a 
‘ pene or truce with certain colonies in 
* North America,’ has acted,” &c. 
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This anvendment being received, the 
motion so amended was put and carried. 

On the fourth Resolution being put, 

Mr. Powys declared it was with the most 
painful feelings that he rose to oppose a 
motion made by the noble lord, whose 
candour he had long admired, and whose 
principles he had been accustomed to re- 
vere; he had expected after what had been. 


assigned by the other side of the House, as 


the grounds of the amendment moved to 
the Address, a few days since, that a 
motion would have been that day made 
for the House to resolve itself into a com- 
mittee, in order to take the provisional and 
preliminary treaties into their serious con- 
sideration, and that those treaties would 
have been discussed and investigated ar- 
ticle by article. Such a motion appeared 
to him to be a natural consequence of 
what had been said Jast Monday; but to 
deny then that the Articles had been se- 
riously considered, and to call upon the 
House now, without any farther conside- 
ration, to vote a motion of censure upon 
the peace, appeared to him perfectly ir- 
reconcileable either with reason or com- 
mon sense. How came the House to be 
that day more ripe to declare an opinion 
on the peace than they had been last 
Monday? How had they spent the three 
intervening days? Had that time been de- 
dicated to an examination and discussion 
of the Articles? Every gentleman knew it 
had not been so employed. How, then, 
was the House to proceed to a vote of 
censure? What, shot papers and with- . 
out sufficient information on the subject, 
to enable them to form a judgment upon 
the whole of the treaties! He trusted, 
the House would act more prudently, and 
would reject the motion. Of this he was 
certain, that the noble lord in the blue 
ribbon could not vote for it. The noble 
lord had expressly declared on Monday 
last, that he would not vote a censure 
upon ministers. For consistency’s sake, 
therefore, the noble lord could not vote for 
the present question, and as his friends 
stuck pretty close to him, he trusted that 
motion would not be carried. With re- 
gard to the peace, Mr. Powys said, he 
had already declared there were parts of 
it, which he had wished not to have seen 
in the treaties; but that nevertheless such 
was the situation of the country, such the 
state of our finances, and such the power 
of the confederacy formed against us, that 
he was ready to accept the peace as it was, 
and to say it merited the approbation of 
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parliament. How an hon. geritleman over | the peace such as it was. To the ill-timed 


the way could say otherwise, he was at a 
loss to imagine. That. hon. gentleman, 
the House would recollect, had talked of 
the necessity of a peace pretty strongly 
some months ago, and when he afterwards 
came into power, and had from that cir- 
cumstance the fullest opportunity of in- 
formation, he had told the House, that bad 
_as be had formerly described gur situation 
to be, he had found things to be much 
worse than he had painted them, and that 
almost any peace was acceptable. How 
that hon. gentleman would act that day, 
he as yet knew not, but he should bea 
good deal surprised, if he was to stand up 
and supportthe motion. The plain mean- 
ing of the question was, in his opinion, not 
whether the peace deserved praise or cen- 
sure, but to remove the present adminis- 
tration. He wished foreign courts as well 
understood the matter as they did within 
those walls; then the question could do no 
great harm. As to any idea that the peace 
Riad been hurried on merely to keep mi- 
nisters in power, he could say nothing of 
ministers collectively, because he knew 
them not collectively; but there were 
some in office of whose honour and inte- 
grity he was so well convinced, that he 
was persuaded they would spurn at such 
an sen: and hold it in as much contempt, 
as he dared to say, his noble friend who 
made the motion. With regard to the 
first lord of the Treasury, if his removal 
was the principal object of the motion, he 


lenity of the present ministry it was owing, 
that the noble lord enjoyed his present 
situation. Had those enquiries that had 
once been talked of been carried on, he 
was persuaded they would not on Monday 
last, or that day, have witnessed the very 
extraordinary and unnatural coalition that 
had been formed against ministers. Last 
summer, he had observed something like 
a sterling principle in party; he wished 
that principle to remain pure and incor- 
rupt, and he advised his noble friend who 
made the motion, to recollect, that though 
some alloy might be necessary to make 
the political coin sufficiently durable for 
currency, yet care ought to be taken not 
to debase it entirely. He concluded with 
declaring he should give his negative to 
the motion. 

Lord John Cavendish rose with some 
warmth, and advised his hon. friend not to 
let his wit outrun his judgment. He 
should have felt his compliments more 
forcibly, and thought they deserved his 
thanks, had they been given him unac- 
companied by those sarcasms levelled at 
the present motion, and at what the hon. 
gentleman had been pleased to term an 
unnatural alliance. With regard to the 
facts on which his motion was grounded, 
the hon. gentleman had himself admitted 
them ; and he would venture to say, there 
was not a man in the House who could 
lay his hand on his heart and deny that 
the peace was a bad one, and such a 


took that matter to be pretty well decided | peace as, under the relative circumstances 


already. The division on Monday last 
was a.pretty broad hint to that lord, that 
he was not altogether so popular as he had 
imagined. He cautioned the House, there- 
fore, against being drawn in to adopt a 
motion which might prove of the most 
pernicious consequence to their country. 
Perhaps what had passed on Monday last 
might do much harm abroad, and stop 
France from disarming herself. In that 
case, instead of tle peace, we should see 
our late enemies observing an armed neu- 
trality, and should be under the neces- 
sity of keeping up all our war establish- 
ments, by which means the nation would 
still groan under that immense burthen of 
expence, to relieve us from which a peace 
was so desirable. If the peace was bad, 
let the House look to the cause of it. The 
noble lord in the blue ribbon, by his mal- 
administration of affairs, had plunged us 
into the war, and brought on all those ca- 
lamities which now obliged us to accept 


of Great Britain and her enemies, ought 
not to have been made. As to the allie 
ance, respecting which so much had been 
said, let gentlemen look back to the year 
1757, when the country had been more 
torn by violent parties than ever was 
known before or since. Administration 
came in after administration, and no one 
set of men staid in for any long period; 
nay, for eight months together, in a time 
of war, the country might be said to have 
no government. What was done then? 
men of all parties saw the necessity for 
uniting. They did so; the several fac- 
tions forgot their animosities, and out of 
all the different scts of men an administra- 
tion was formed, that carried this nation 
to a pitch of glory unknown before. So 
at present nothing but an union of great 
and able men could save the country. He 
owned it gave him great comfort, that he 
had been able to effect such an union. 
With regard to the sort of connections he- 
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had lived in, he said, they had been the 
chief happiness of his lite. That he had 
seen an hon. friend of his—whose early 
indiscretions made the obtainment of high 
situation as desirable to him, as his great 
and brilliant talents qualified him to have 


such an ambition—from an impulse of 


principle so extraordinary and unexam- 

led, that he could scarcely have be- 
fev any man, under any circum- 
stances, could have carricd his principle 
to such an uncommon length, abandon 
place and power, and give up every thing 
that his ambition could desire, sooner than 
act with duplicity. Such conduct had 
rendered his hon. fricnd dearer to him 
than ever, and feeling for his honour in 
conformity to an action that spoke it so 
forcibly, he never would advise his hon. 
friend to do what he thought either dero- 
gatory to him, or improper in itself His 
lordship after this dwelt for some time on 
the nature of political connections, and 
said it had ever been customary for men 
of great abilities, and of high rank and 
we cht in the country, tounite. It rarely 
happened that the abilities and the fortunes 
of persons went together. Men of the 
greatest afluence seldom were pone 
of th» most powerful talents. In order, 
therefore, to do their country service, it 
became the one description of persons to 
co :nect itself with the other. He had 
followed that rule, and though others 
might not have so affluent ‘a fortune as he 
was blessed with, they had greater abili- 
ties, and by joining both, he was con- 
vinced he made himself respectable, and 
contributed essentially to the public good. 

Sir E. Astley said, that peace was abso- 
lutely necessary for the country, and if it 
. Was not so good as gentlemen might think 
it ought to have been, the noble lord in 
the blue ribbon, and not the present mi- 
nisters, were to blame. That noble lord’s 
conduct had produced the disgrace which 
we now felt. He lamented exceedingly 
that the enquiries into the noble lord’s 
conduct, that were once talked of, had not 
been pursued. The reason was obvious ; 
the last administration, having granted-two 
improper pensions themselves, did not 
dare to call the noble lord to account for 
the pension granted to him, and to a late 
Secretary to the Treasury. ° 

Mr. Wilbraham Bootle said, he knew 
not whether he was:to call himself a coun- 
try gentleman or not; but certainly he 
was of no party. He had seen so much 
injustice transacted in that House, through 
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the infiuence of party, while he sat in the 
gallery, and before he was a member, that 
when he came into the House, he had 
washed his hands of party for ever. With 
regard to the peace, he thought it by no 
means such a one, as, considering the re- 
lative situation of the country, oucht to 
have been made; but knowing that when 
once made, it ought to be kept sacred, he 
was ready to adhere to it strictly. There 
was one part of it at which his heart bled; 
the Article relative to the loyalists. Being 
aman himself, he could not bat feel for 
men so cruelly abandoned to the malice 
of their encmies. It was scandalous, it 
was disgraceful! such an article as that 
ought scarcely on any condition to have 
been admitted on our part. They had 
fought for us, and ran every hazard to 
assist our cause; and when it most be- 
hoved us to afford them protection, we 
deserted them. He gave his assent to the 
motion. 

Mr. Macdonald dwelt earnestly on the 
necessity of calling to the assistance of the 
state its utmost stretch of skill, ability, and 
integrity. Having exhausted this topic, 
he proceeded to shew, that wit and sharp 
altercation, which had been used. in the 
course of the debate, not without a mix+ 
ture of animosity and party spirit, were 
peculiarly unfit for the present occasion, 
when a proposition lay before the House 
of infinite importance. A proposition pos- 
sibly, or rather probably, the parent of 
future calamitous effects. He wished, 
that in order to judge coolly of the 
specific proposition then before them, 
every thing personal, which had been al- 
luded to with some warmth now, or upon 
any past occasion, could be obliterated 
from the mind of every gentleman present, 
as the introduction of collateral considera- 
tions, in fact made so many new questions. 
He proceeded to remind the House, that 
it had been admitted, on all hands, in the 
course of the former debate, that even an 
implied censure was not intended, and 
that the specific reason given for abstain- 
ing from commendation was, that the 
grounds on which the articles of peace 
had been concluded, were then unknown 
to the House, whilst the Articles, upon the 
face of them, were partly defective, and 
partly unintelligible, which he felt and 
acknowledged. If the House, therefore, 
barely upon the face of the Articles, were 
not ripe for commendation, was it possible 
for the same House, upon those identical 
materials, honestly to say they were ripe 
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for censure? Ele pressed this argument to 
its utmost length, considering the present 
question, both on the footing of political 
expediency, and justice to individuals. 
Every man, he contended, who felt him- 
sel not sufficiently grounded to applaud, 
must, 3 fortiori, acknowledge — himself 
much less prepared to censure. He then 
adverted to the actual state of the treaty 
of peace, compared with its ultimate con- 
clusion, and shewed that the imperfections 
and obscurity justly ascribed to the pre- 
liminary Articles, furnished a conclusive 
reason for abstaining from a condemnation 
of them in a parliamentary form, and for 
this simple reason, that the more imperfect 
they were, the more remained to be done 
by farther negociation. Ee reminded the 
House, that the Dutch treaty was not yet 
concluded, which had been uscd as a 
powerful argument on a former day, to 
prove the oe of the Ifouse to pro- 
ceed to commendation, and which ought 
by every rule of justice and fair dealing 
to have the same or greater weight, when 
censure was proposed. To interpose vin- 
dictively midway between the most accu- 
rate articles which could be penned, and 
the definitive exposition of them, he ar- 
gued, must be at all times dangerous, and 
that it became the more so in exact pro- 
portion to the inaccuracy of those articles. 
That his own resolution had been, not to 
have voted for any address, amended or 
otherwise, but to let the matter rest, 
dreading that the slightest censure thrown 
out in the agitation of the merits, might 


lead to the nonsense and absurdity out of | 


doors, which caused an imagination that 
peace itself was uncertain. Thus much, 
however, he contended, must be allowed, 
that if the present resolution passed, as- 
serting that territory had been wantonly 
ceded, the other contracting powers must 
conclude that the durability of the peace 
was very precarious, although Its final ra- 


tification might in their opinion admit of 


no doubt. What effects this might have 
on the East Indics in particular, he would 
rather hint at than express. He then 
proceeded to state the possible eftects 
which it might have already produced on 
the minds of forcign ministers, which 
could be confirmed or refuted by persons 
in office, and dwelt upon the pretence it 
might afford, to stop the disarming in 
France, where a strong party in the cabi- 
met had pressed for farther war, and the 
Consequent impossibility of disarming in 
England. Io this part of his argument, 
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he was led to touch upon the fatal disclo- 
sure which had been made in that House, 
respecting the state of. the land service, 
and ventured to pronounce, that if the 
House had had patience to forbear from 
entertaining that subject, till they had 
been furnished with decent materials for 
judgment, they would have seen the inci- 
dent which provoked that question in a 
very diferent and a very extraordinary 
point of view.—H[e forbore to dwell upon 
the.case of the loyalists, as an assembly of 
human beings could scarcely trust theiec 
judgments when so pewertul an attack 
was made upon their feelings. If they 
had hearts and nerves, they must neces- 
sarily overwhelm their understandings. - 
He turned his eyes therefore from that 
subject, by a kind of natural impulse, as 
from a corpse or a grave: there was, 
however, he observed, a chance held out 
by America, of restoring some of those 
meritorious men to the very natale solum 
on which they had been bern and bred. 
A very bad chance he feared, yet they 
ought to have the benefit of that chance 
such as it was. This a parliamentary de- 
claration might frustrate. If that chance 
fails, said he, tax me to the teeth, and I 
will cheerfully stint myself to contribute 
to their relief, or to make up any defies: 
ciency. Fle stated, that by a premature 
resolution in their favour, the whole bur- 
den without a chance of diminution might 
be thrown on this country, whereas it was . 
but justice to this country also, to give all 
chances a fair and deliberate trial. He 
concluded by saying, that he should vote 
against the fourth resolution, and for a 
previous question on the fifth. . . 

Mr. Fox said; I rise, Sir, merely to: 

answer a few observations that have drop- : 

ed in the course of this debate, in whicl 
Vcaanat but consider that the tacts have | 
been misconceived, and the arguments - 
deduced from those facts totally misap- 
plied and unfuirly stated. In what I have - 
to say on these particular points, I shall - 
not trespass long on the patience and ate - 
tention of the House at this late stage of 
the debate. I should have spoken before, 
had I not wished to have heard the general 
opinion of the Tlouse on this question, 
before I presumed to give my sentiments 
upon the motion of my noble friend. 

The argument which has been used by 
some hon. gentlemen on the other side of 
the House against the fourth resolution 
moved by my noble friend, appears to me 
the most preposterous and chimerical that 
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was ever offered. A learned hon. gent. (Mr. 
Macdonald) has said, that the House com- 
ing to a vote of disapprobation on the preli- 
minaries and provisional treaty, will be 
construed by our enemies as an absolute in- 
tention of parliament not to abide by the 
Articles they contained. The hon. gen- 
tleman says that it will be tantamount to 
a declaration of recommencing the war. 
Is it then to be understood, that we are 
inimical to the peace, because on the most 
deliberate consideration of its Articles, we 
are obliged to give our candid opinions, 
that it is not such a peace as we might 
reasonably have expected from the rela- 
tive situations of Great Britain with France 
and Spain? I think there cannot be a 
greater assurance of our pacific intention 
than what is conveyed in the principles of 
this fourth resolution, as it is connected 
with that resolution wherein we have 
pledged ourselves to give every stability 
and permanency to the peace: for, not- 
withstanding the peace is, perhaps, the 
worst that could possibly have been framed 
for the real interests of this nation, yet 
we have resolved to preserve inviolate the 
public faith which has been pledged in 
this negociation. If there is a possibility 
of giving an assurance of our inclinations 
for peace, it cannot be so well conveyed 
fs in the letter and spirit of this resolution. 
In the moment that we find the peace so 
justly deserving of the general reprobation 
it has received, we pledge ourselves to see 
every iota of it fulfilled. In my opinion, 
the first resolution would not be so strong- 
ly expressive of our inclination to culti- 
vate the friendship, confidence, and inter- 
course with our late enemies, were it not 
followed by expressing thus the sense we 
have of the peace being so inadequate to 
what our real and relative situation might 
have expected. Thus must France, Spain, 
_ ‘and America, consider, that we are de- 
termined for peace, indeed, when we can 
so solemnly pledge ourselves to ratify and 
validate a negociation wherein we find 
such a waste of our interests and pus- 
sessions. So that every argument upon 
this principle is the most vague, delusive, 
and nugatory, that it is possible for human 
reason to conceive. It is an absurdity too 
enormous for common sense to counte- 
nance. : 

But if this resolution was not so immedi- 
ately necessary for the establishing foreign 
confidence, it is absolutely indispensible 
for preserving internal consistency. Didwe 
not in our vote of last Monday imply, that 
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we would give an opinion upon tlie preli- 
minaries and provisional treaty which 
have been laid before us? Why proceed 
to a consideration of these papers, if the 
consideration of them must pass without 
an opinion? It is mocking the general 
business of parliament, to presume that 
we should meet for the purpose of enquir- 
ing into these papers, without giving our 
opinion as the result of the enquiry. It is 
beneath farce itself, to suppose, that we 
can abstract the idea of giving an opinion 
from having exercised our judgments. 
These papers have been the subject of a 
very serious and ample consideration. We 
have all formed an opinion. And, al- 
though I will not say every person in this 
House has this one opinion, yet I believe 
the exceptions are very few, indeed, from 
those who are not convinced of this peace 
being most inconsiderate, improvident, and 
inadequate, to the real and relative inte- 
rests of the kingdom. If such is the ge- 
neral opinion, why should it not be de- 
clared? Have we not pledged ourselves 
to give those sentiments which have arisen 
from the most serious consideration? If 
gentlemen mean by their opposition to 
this resolution, that, from the papers we 
have seen, our opinions are imperfect, and 
therefore incompetent for passing any 
vote that may involve in it a censure on 
the noble lord at the head of the adminis- 
tration, why are not those papers laid be- 
fore us which might alter our opinions ? 
The papers have been asked for, and, in 
my opinion, improperly. If this was notmy 
opinion, I should not hesitate to vote for 
every paper which contained the least 
matter of information on the subject. But — 
when I cdnsider how impossible it is for 
me to judge what papers might come be- 
fore the public, I cannot but approve of 
their not being called for. Were I to call 
for these papers, I might ask for such as 
might grove very dangerous to the inte- 
tests of the country. The minister should 
procuce such papers as he knows not to 
e dangerous; such as are proper to meet 
the public eye, and will tend to clear the 
characters concerned in this peace from 
the censure they must otherwise sustain ; 
but if these papers are withheld, and 
there are a sufficient number already on 
the table to afford just ground for this re- 
solution, it can only be deferred with an 
intention of its being destroyed; so that 
I cunceive ths argument as only meant to 
impede the performance of that promise 
which we have given to the public. We 
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cannot, if we would, dispense with this 
resolution, consistently with our own ho- 
nour, and the duty we owe the people. - 
Then why is it urged, that this resolu- 
tion is merely brought forward as a con- 
test for power? Is it a contest for power, 
that we appear desirous of performing 
our engagements with the nation? Can it 
be construed into a contest for power in 
the noble lord who brings forward this re- 
solution? Is my noble friend to be consi- 
dered ambitious for power, who has al- 
ways beert known to avoid rather than to 
court official employment ? Surely no | 
If he has a blemish to foil his eminent 
virtues, it is that of receding from those 
laces where his ability and integrity 
might promote the interests of his coun- 
try. [ am certain there is not a gentle- 
man in this House, possessing the small- 
est degree of candour, who can attribute 
such.a base and pitiful motive to the 
noble lord. Were not the insinuation as 
rverse a8 it is contemptible, the charac- 
ter of my noble friend would have saved 
his resolution from such a paltry and dis- 
ingenuous aspersion. But it is trifling 
with the time and attention of the House, 
to give this assertion @ serious reply. All 
I shall say upon this part of the subject 
is, that the purpose for which it is hazard- 
ed can in no manner be successful. If it 
<3 meant to save the first lord of the Trea- 
sury from the disgrace of his measures, 
there needs not this resolution to pass 
while the meno 
table remaina in the minds of the people. 
Or if it supposes, that putting aside this 
resolution will be the means of preserving 
the present system, I trust that it is too 
generally known in this House, that this 
resolution is not necessary fo destroy an 
administration which is already fallen. 
And here I must observe my regret for 
my hon. friend below (sir Cecil Wray ) hav- 
ing seen any thing in our conduct this 
evening to 
and expressions that I trust 
will condemn. I lament the loss of his 
confidence, because he possesses My friend- 
ship; but I can only attribute 
misunderstanding of the principle of this 
resolution ; otherwise I am confident he 
would never have thus sounded the alarum 
of independency, and have quitted that 
cable of friendship which I should have 
hoped would have never been parted: 80 
that I will not condemn his behaviour, al- 
though I must 
robation. I am assured of the honesty 
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of his intention, while I question the pro- 
priety of his conduct. What he has said, 
goes against the forming of any adminis- 
tration; and it shews, that he has not 
been much used to the making of mi- 
nisters. An hon. gentleman on the other 
side of the House (Mr. Powys) thought 
proper to censure the coalition of parties 
in a former debate. Indeed, he has men- 
tioned them again in the present; but I 
trust this censure is undeserved. What- 
ever coalition of parties there may be, it 
has arisen from the necessity of men unit- 
ing for the purpose of preserving the con- 
stitution of the country inviolate from the 
attack of an individual, who has had the 
temerity to act more from his own dic- 
tates, than from the principles of the con- 
stitution, or the necessities of the coun- 
try. If ever the situation of a country 
required a coalition of party that could 
preserve the vigour of the state from de- 
bility, it is that of the present. 1 trust 
there can be no necessity for argument to 
enforce this, while those preliminaries, 
and that provisional treaty, lie on your 
table. Iam free to boast of being con- 
nected with a set of men, whose princi- 
ples are the basis on which the state has 
for along time past been preserved from 
absolute destruction. It is to the virtues 
of these men that I have surrendered my 
private opinions and inclinations. It is 
thus only that I could prevent myself from 
falling into those errors which the preju- 
dices, passions, and perplexities of human 
nature, will, at times, occasion. And, 
| thus I have been always answerable to my 
‘country for my conduct; for in every 
_ public transaction I have thought it most 
| safe to resign my private opinion, whea 
| 1 found it departing from the general op!- 
'snion of those with whom I was connecte 

| by friendship, confidence, and veneration. 
Those whose virtues claimed my respect, 
and whose abilities my admiration, coul 

not but prove the best directors of a con- 
duct, which, alone, might fall by its te- 
merity, or be lost by temptation. And 
now 1 must beg leave to say & few words - 
on what I feel of the most serious nature, 
as far as it relates to the complacency of 
my own feelings. The sentiments which 
| have fallen from gentlemen, of whom I 
‘had flattered myself to have possessed the 
‘friendship and good opinion, has occa- 
| gioned in me a retrospect of my past con- 
duct. Ihave reviewed my conduct with 
a severity of retrospect, that 1 should 
scarcely have endured, had it not been 
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from a conviction that I really committed 
a fault which merited the most painful of 
all feelings —that of losing the support 
and approbation of men, whose virtues I 
reverence, and- whose good opinions it is 
my greatest pride and happiest to culti- 
vite. But, however painful this severity 
of retrospect may have proved, I find it 
amply compensated in the pleasure every 
honest mind feels, when it ean bear tes- 
timony to the purity and consistency of 
its intentions. As no inquisition can be 
so formidable to sensibility as that which 
our own reflection holds on. our actions, 
the result of my enquiry is attended with 
an increase of satisfaction proportionate to 
the pain I felt for its necessity, and fear, 
lest i should find inyself deserving of what 
I have this night so painfully experienced : 
I mean the forfeiture of friendship, sup- 
port, and confidence, where I have al- 
ways sought its enjoyment. It is only 
from such characters as have my esteem, 
that I have sought support and connec- 
tion. However, I find myself this even- 
ing deserted by those whom I thought 
never to have given a pretence for losing 
their estimation ; and the regret 1 experi- 
ence on the occasion would be insupport- 
able indeed, were it not from a conscious- 
ness of its being undeserved. And this 
conviction isin a great measure confirmed 
by what I have seen since 1 receded from 
that adininistration, in which there was no 
principle of stability and connection to 
support it, with honour to itself and wel- 
fare to the people. That we were justified 
in our receding from such an administra- 
tion, has been daily evinced by those who 
have since followed our example. Have 
not those, who were deluded by pretence, 
not confirmed by principle to take a share 
with a man whom they now see the abso- 
lute necessity of deserting, proved. the 
necessity of our conduct? It can be no 
small satisiaction to me to see those fol- 
low my conduct, whom, indeed, 1 could 
rather have chosen to follow. Can there 
ke a greiter demonstration of the pro- 
pricty of our conduct, than seeing others 
receding, one by one, from a connection 
which has betrayed every principle on 
which their confidence was founded ? 

But while I produce these as indisput- 
able arguments in favour of the propriety 
of our resignation, and opposing the mea- 
sures which have been since pursued to 
the disgrace and injury of the country, I 
shall not disavow my having an ambition 
to hold such a situation in office, as may 
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enable me to promote the interest of my 
country. ‘I will confess, that I am de- 
sirous of enjoying an eminence which 
must flatter my ambition, promote my 
convenience, and enable me to exert my- 
self in my country’s service; and in con- 
fessing this desire, 1 trust that it cannot be 
termed presumption. | flatter myself that 
I am not inadequate to the importance of 
such a situation; nor do I think that I 
gave, during the short time | held a re- 
spectable place in administration, any rea- 
son why I should not offer myself a candi- 


date for a share in that new arrangement 


which the late neglectful, not to give a 
worse epithet, conduct of the first lord of 


the Treasury, has rendered indispensible. 


But this is a subject which I think more 
prudent to wave, than to enforce by ad- 
ducing arguments, or referring to in- 
stances. 

I shall now take an opportunity of ob- 
serving some particulars, in answer to what 
has fallen from an hon. member (Mr. 
Keith Stuart) relative to the state of our 
navy not being such as to countenance 
the continuance of the war. He says, 
that the accounts of the relative state of 
our navy are untrue; it neither was, nor 
is in that condition in which it has been 
represented. But this assertion does 
not go so far against our disapprobation 
as some other arguments that were made 
in this and the upper House ia the course 
of last Monday’s debate. It was then po- 
sitively asserted, that the real state of our 
navy was represented far superior to its 
actual condition; that it was by no means 
adequate to the services to whieh it was 
allotted in its several destinations; that 
some ships were foul, others rotten, and 
others notstored. But these are instances 
that can be adduced in every fleet; they 
are as equally applicable to ouf enemmes 
as to ourselves. But the candid and fas 
statement of the subject would be this: 
can it be proved, that our navy was ine 
dequate to any service om which it wae 
dispatched? Has there been any one of 
fensive or defensive measure declined in 
consequence of our navy bemg incompe- 
tent to the duty? If this can be proved, 
then I shall most cheerfully consent to lose 
this resolution. I will even join those whe 
are now so forward in the praises of a 
peace, which, to every man of common 
sense, is the most disgraceful and disad- 
vantageous of any this country can pro- 
duce. I will even join them in their 
loudest praises. There is nothing their 
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enthusiasm can suggest in its favour, but 
I will most readily subscribe to. But 
while I am eonfident that no such proof 
can be brought, I must contend for the 
necessity and propriety of this resolution. 
. And now permit me to mention, that 
this assertion is not only destitute of evi- 
dence and veracity, but even of common 
gratitude and candour. It has originated 
from those who are known to be under the 
greatest obligations to that noble and ho- 
nourable character they are thus endea- 
vouring to depreciate. But not to say 
any thing farther on this disagreeable part 
of the subject, has it the least support 
from the comparison of facts and circum- 
stances? Would the noble lord (Keppel) 
have been so ready to resign his place be- 
cause he disapproved of the peace, had 
he been sonable of our naval inability for 
war? Is he to be considered so much an 
advocate for war, that he would absvlutel 
risk his own character to imputation, if 
not merited disgrace and dishonour ? 
Surely nothing can demonstrate the fal- 
sity and malice of this assertion so incon- 
trovertibly, as the first lord of the Admi- 
having resigned his employment! 
Wad he ig been roonfident of the condi- 
tion of the fleet being adequate to every 
selative service of war, he would have 
been sensible of the impropriety of op- 
posing a peace. He must have seen 
the folly aid danger of such a conduct, 
from the knowledge of the destruction 
it might bring on the country, and the 
disgrace it would, consequently, bring 
upoa bimself. But, however, not to ad- 
duce any more arguments to controvert 
an assertion that has no other foundation 
shan error, malice, and ingratitude, I shall 
proceed to state some facts which prove 
the state of our navy being in a condition 
sufficiently powerful for any relative ope- 
sation in war. It will prove that the first 
lord of the Admiralty, I mean my noble 
friend, had just reason for his confidence 
in its competency. Whatever information 
the hon. member (Mr. Keith Stuart) 
may have received respecting the superior 
state of our enemies power, I will pledge 
royself to produce authentic and indis- 
putable evidence, that in the course of last 
year our navy increased seventeen in its 
number, while that of France had suffered 
@ diminution of thirteen. Admiral Pigot 
would have had by this time fifty-four sail 
ef the line in the West Indies. This 
would have been such a force for every 
defensive and offensive purpose, that the 
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situation of those seas might have required 
or permitted. We might then have been 
perfectly at ease with regard to the safety 
of those possessions, especially when the 
state of the Spanish navy was considered, 
and that we had also remaining at home 
thirty-four ships of the line. If such ig 
the situation of our navy, as I pledge my- 
self to prove, can there be a pretence for 
vindicating the necessity of those enormoug 
cessions which lie before us on the table? 

I might, on this occasion, repeat the 
arguments which have been already ad- 
duced to shew the little attention which 
has been paid to the interest and feelings 
of the country in this negociation. But 
this would be only engaging the attention 
of the House to what they must have al- 
ready formed an opinion on, in conse- 
quence of the able arguments that have 
been offered upon the consideration of the 
preliminaries and provisional] treaty. How- 
ever, I must observe that in this negucia- 
tion, our enemies have exacted our pos- 
sessions, without paying that tenderness 
to our feelings which they have always 
affectéd to pay in similar negociations. 
There does not appear in this negociation 
the least circumstance to flatter our sacri- 
fice of honour as well as possession. The 
papers before us bear too evident signs of 
the disregard and negligence with which 
they have been settled. But while they. 
contain every mark of humility, ignominy, 
and disadvantage to this country, they evi- 
dently shew the triumph and superiority 
of our enemies. For prima _ facie, we find 
every advantage give to our enemies, and 
nat one solid and real advantage retained 
or restored to ourselves. We have granted 
to the Americans the privilege of fishing 
on the only part of Newfoundland, which 
is left us by our cession to France. It is 
true they are excluded from the privilege 
of drying their fish on our territories ; but 
this is merely a negative advantage; it 
includes no positive interest: for since 
France has a privilege of part of this island, 
it will be very easy for America to fish 
with us, and dry them, by permission, on 
French territories. Thus it is evident, that 
our fishery, so much boasted, in New- 
foundland is, in a manner annihilated; not 
to mention the impolicy of ceding St. 
Pierre and Miquelon, all the possessions 
that we have reserved, are only such as 
tend to create jealousies which may be 
pretences for war at a future period. But 
to take a general view of this peace, we 
tind it conteins a sacrifice of our 
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possessions in America, Africa, and Asia. 
By the boundaries which have been so 
carelessly prescribed, we have excluded our- 
selves from the Mississippi; so that we only 
retain the name, without being able to en- 
joy its possession. We have lost West Flo- 
rida, and ceded the East to complete our 


loss of American territory. And, in this. 


Jast cession, in a treaty for peace, we have 
-given Spain the greatest temptation tor 
war. We have resigned to them those 
advantages which were always their an- 
noyance and terror. Ip this as well as in 
every other part of this negociation, that 
first principle of treaty has been totally dis- 
regarded. The retention of places, the re- 
Jative power of which is to check the ope- 
rations of war, is the best security for the 
preservation of peace. In the West In- 
dies we have restored the island of St. 
Lucia, besides ceding and guaranteeing 
the island of ‘Tobago; but as a compensa- 
tion for this latter cession, we have the 
islands of Nevis and Montserrat; there- 
fore what has been restored to us by 
France in the West Indies, cannot at all 
be considered as a compensation for St. 
Lucia. We may be said to have only for 
Testoring this invaluable island to the 
French, Grenada, the Grenadines, St. 
Vincent, and Domifica. And for all our 
acknowledgements, cessions, and restora- 
tions in America, we are only possessed 
of the Bahamas. In Africa we have 
ceded and guaranteed to France the river 
Senegal and all its dependencies, with the 
forts of St. Louis, Podor, Galam, Arguin, 
and Portendie; and to complete this 
Atrican cession, we have engaged to re- 
store the island of Goree. And in return 
for all the forts, the river Senegal with 
dependencies, and Goree, France has 
only guaranteed to us Fort James and the 
river Gambia. The-dependencies of the 
river Gambia are to be understood as in- 
cludedin this guarantee, where we have been 
too careless to have them specified in the 
same manner asin our cession to France. In 
Asia we are engaged to restore France all 
the establishments which belonged to them, 
at the commencement of the war, on the 
coast of Orixa and in Bengal: besides 
granting them the liberty of surrounding 
Chandernagore with a ditch for draining 
the waters. We are likewise engaged to 
take such measures as shall secure to the 
subjects of France, in that part of India, 
and on the coast of Orixa, Coromandel, 
and Malabar, a safe, free, and independent 
trade. In she next Article, we restore 
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Pondicherry and Karical. We likewise 
procure, as a dependency to this restora- 
tion, the two districts of Valanour, Bahour, 
and the four Magans. France also enters 
again into the possession of Mahé and the 
Comptoir at Surat. In Asia, all this we 
Abas without the least cession received 
rom France; and, notwithstanding, all 
this profusion of liberality is incompetent 
to preserve the peace from suspension and 
interruption. By the 16th Article we are 
exposed to the continuance of the war as 
much as if we had not restored an inch of 
right, privilege, or possession in those 
parts to France. In Europe we have con- 
sented to the abrogation and suppression 
of all the Articles relative to Dunkirk, 
from the treaty of Utrecht, in 1713, to 
this period inclusively. This has been 
entered upon without the least pretence or 
appearance of equivalent. From this real 
state of the negociation, can we have a 
possibility of withholding our assent to this 
resolution? Are not all these American, 
African, Asian, and European cessions, 
sufficient evidence that the gta is not 80 
favourable to the interests of the kingdom, 
as our relative state and strength required ? 
We may represent our own debility, to 
prove the necessity of a peace. But, in 
our approbation of this peace, it must be 
demonstrated, that from our relative de- 
bility a better peace we could neither ex- 
pect nor obtain. If our finances were 
straitened, it remains to be proved, that 
the finances of our enemies were not 
equally exhausted. Do we not know that 
France never supported a war with more 
difficulty ; that Spain was nearly in a state 
of national bankruptcy : and that America 
was in a state of national poverty? But 
this last I adduce not as an instance of the 
policy of the American war. Iam con- 
vinced that, although she was without re- 
rource, yet her unanimity, her enthusiasm 
in the cause of her independence, would 
be sufficient to repel the united forces of 
all Europe. , 

It was from this opinion, that I have 
always reprobated a war that was as ridi- 
culous in its object as it was unjust in its 
principle. However, this is by no means 
a palliative for this enormous cession for 
which this peace has been obtained. For, 
although it might be impossible to have 
conquered America, yet her being desti- 
tute of resource gave us a great advantage, 
when considered relatively, as she was in 
alliance with France and Spain. From 


this knowledge, we might haye seen the 
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policy and power of withdrawing our 
troops from America, had the war neces- 
sarily continued. We might have directed 
them against I'rance and Spain as an ac- 
cession of strength, without feaging its 
being counter-balanced by any assistance 
they could derive from America. Without 
resource for her own exigencies, she could 
have no power of granting subsidies to 
them. All the assistance which she might 
have lent to them could be only a few 
troops, that, in fact, could prove of no 
great advantage, while we had the policy 
to confine ourselves to the object of a 
naval war. It is, therefore, most clearly 
apparent, that we had every right to ex- 
pect a more advantageous peace than 
what is under our consideration. 

And here, Sir, I shall take notice of an 
argument offered by an hon. gentleman 
to prove that this peace is, notwithstanding 
every evidence to the contrary that has 
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in order to make such regulations as the 
alteration of our empire, and the creation 
of the States, may require: for it is only 
by such a resolution that we can palliate 
the neglect of administration, in having 
made this peace, without having to pro- 
duce the least sign, intention, or appear- 
ance, of a commercial plan adapted to the 
altered interests of the empire. It is thus 
that we can only assure France, Spain, 
and America, of our sincerity to keep 
inviolate the public faith, which is pledged 
in the preliminaries and provisional treaty. 
And here I cannot avoid observing the 
attempt to impose this peace upon our 
credulity and judgment, as being nego- 
ciated on the principle of the uti possidetis. 
Had this really been the principle of its 
negociation, France would neither have 
been in possession of the Newfoundland 
fishery, nog would she have had a foot of 


been produced, deserving of our approba- | East Indian territory. But, indeed, the ab- 
tion: nay, that it has even received vir- | surdity of such a pretence is evident, from 


tually, if not positively, our applause ; for 
the hon. gentleman says, that in our second 
resolution, we have pledged our endea- 
vours to cultivate the blessings of that 
peace, which we mean, by this fourth re- 
solution, to censure and condemn. Surely, 
said he, this peace must have received our 
approbation, when we have acknowledged 
that it has blessings, which we are pledged 
to cultivate; and that it is, likewise, self- 
evident, that a peace must deserve our 
approbation, to which the word ¢ blessing’ 
can, with any propriety, be annexed. 1 
wish the hon. gentleman had annexed the 
word * blessings’ to this peace with the 
least propriety. . But he wil pardon me in 
saying, that he misrepresents the words 
and meaning of this second resolution. 
The word blessings is connected with t 
general idea and meaning of a peace. 
My noble friend, who moved tlie resolu- 
tion, could never have so much mistaken 
this peace, as to have annexed blessings as 
its consequence. Let the hon. gentleman 
attend to the words of the Resolution, 
and he will find bis position has been ver 
unfairly stated and erroneously conceived. 
He will find the words are, ‘ the blessings 
of peace,”’ and not of this peace. But in 
regard to the real intention of thus pledg- 
ing ourselves to cultivate the blessings of 
peace, it is only a necessary assurance of 
our wishes and endeavours to render it 
reciprocally advantageous, by which means 
its permanency can only be preserved. It 
is a pledge that we mean to enter upon the 


the situation of the country being repre- 
sented as totally different from what is the 
foundation of the uéz possidetis. And here 
I must state the two principles which di- 
rect every negociation. The one is the 
uti possidetis ; the other, reciprocal and 
general restitution. Reciprocal and ge- 
neral restitution directs and governs a ne- 
gociation for peace, when the belligerent 
powers have equal desire and reason for 
concluding the war. It is then they find 
it their interest to reinstate each other 
reciprocally in the possessions they have 
lost. The uts pat ep is the principle of 
negociation when either of the belligerent 
powers are the conquerors. It is then 
the vanquished are obliged to submit to 
the loss of their possessions. As they 
have not power, they assume not the pre- 
tence of demanding restitution. hey 
are, therefore, content to purchase peace 
with the loss of what their enemy has 
taken, because they know their imbecility 
to support war. But in the present nego- 
ciation we have all the dishonour of the 
utt pussidetis were it against us, and all the 
disadvantage of partial, not reciprocal res- 
titution. To consider the peace in a rela- 
tive point of view, we shall find that 


_Erance retains what she has taken from 


us, and receives a general restitution of 
all we have taken from her. Never was a 
peace so negligently, disgracefully, and 
injuriously concluded for this nation. 
Surely, nothing can account for it so 
‘clearly as a retrospect on the ministers 
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conduct and consequence with whom our 
enemies were to negociate. It is evident 
our enemies were sensible of his not having 
that support and confidence which was 
necessary to invigorate the arm of war 
against them. They were sensible, that 
he was conscious of his own tottering 
power, and, therefore, they with their 
usual gagacity and penetration, perceived 
it was the happy moment for their de- 
mands and our concessions. It is thus 
that we learn the foreign character and 
estimation of the minister. The prelimi- 
naries and provisional treaty is a foreign 
lesson to teach us domestic caution and 
information. 

It has been urged as a mark of our 
weakness, that the general system of the 
war has been more of a defensive than of- 
fensive nature. Happy am I to find we 
have not waged a general offensive war, 
according to the system on which the 
war was conducted. The view of the 
peace before me is sufficient reason for 
my approving the policy and necessity of 
our war being generally defensive; for 
had we waged offensive war with success 
against forts, garrisons, and islands, we 
should only have had the more to have 
returned at the negociation for peace. 
Could we have confined our operations 
against ships instead of forts, garrisons, 
districts, and islands, then we should have 
retained whatever we might have had the 
Se fortune to have taken. These would 

ave ‘been real and permanent acquisi- 
tions. They would not have lain within 
the minister's power of restoring. Since 
I see such a general cession and restora- 
tion of what had cost the country so,much 
blood and treasure to retain and possess, 
I cannot but lament the offensive war we 
have waged. Had we taken Jess, less had 
there been to have restored. So that at 
least we should have saved much disgrace 
in proportion as the Articles would have 
contained a less appearance of cession and 
restoration. Who that views the prelimi- 
naries and provisional treaty will not blush 
for the ignominy of the national character 
it will hand down to posterity ! Who could 
have supposed, that such a treaty would 
have been concluded in 1783, as the 
consequence of our successes in the year 
1782 ! 

And now I would beg leave to say a 
few words in answer to what has fallen 
from an honourable baronet, (sir Edward 
Astley) respecting two pensions that were 
granted by the late first lord of the Trea- 
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sury ; I mean the marquis of Rockingham. 
Happy am I| that such an opportunity is 
given me of vindicating his memory from 
any aspersion which might otherwise adhere 
to it. ‘the honourable baronet has been 
pleased to say that wethad not enquired into 
those shameful, extravagant and unme- 
rited pensions which were granted by the 
administration we succeeded, because we 
had committed the same lavishment of the 
public money ourselves. As far as the 
pensions to which he alludes relate to my 
conduct, I have only to answer, they were 
granted without my approbation; for I 
am free to confess, that I did not alto- 
gether approve of the necessity or the 
principle of these pensions : but although 
they might not have entirely my consent, 
yet the accusation comes rather impro- 
perly, as a reflection against our conduct. 
The pensions were not granted to those 
who merited our regard either from attaoh- 
ment, principle, or service in our interest. 
We granted them.to the friends and adhe- 
rents of those who were known to profess 
sentiments totally distinct from what we 
had adopted. But humanity and liberality 
were the characteristical features of the 
deceased marquis’s disposition. He wag 
of a temper too disinterested to reward 
his own adherents with such pecuniary 
gratuities. It was his principle, to retain 
the attachment of his friends, not by mer- 
cenary benefits, but by his conduct com- 
manding their affection: and merit and ne- 
cessity, even in those who were inimical to 
himself and connections, had always a claim 
to his assistance. It was by this irresisti- 
ble conduct that he conciliated his enemies 
and retained his friends. It was not his 
object in possessing power, to enrich mer- 
cenary gi aoa at the expence of the 
public. He took power, not for plunder- 
ing, bat preserving and promoting the 
properties and privileges. of the people. 
So that the hon. baronet has with great 
impropriety adverted to these pensions, as 
an instance of corruption in one of. the 
most able and virtuous ministers that ever 
did or ever will direct a state. 

It has been. mentioned as an argument 
against the present resolution, that the 
decision to which we came last Tuesday 
morning, has been the cause of the ambas- 
sadors now in town delaying the conclu- 
sion of the treaty. It is said, that they 
have expressed a shyness to conclude 
what remains to perfect the negociation, 
alledging, that they perceive from the de- 
termination of the House, their disinclmae 

a * 
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tion to fulfil the Articles ; and that we 
have only entered upon this negotiation, 
merely as @ cessation of hostilities. But, 
instead of thus uncandidly stating such a 
position, would it not have been more 
consistent with the truth, to have attri- 
buted this conduct to their diffidence in 
the administration, possessing long enough 
the power of completing the negociation. 
Is it not more wise and prudent in them, 
to . their commissions for treaty 
until they see an administration so firmly 
established, as may give a due and proper 
validity to the negotiation? It would be 
hany and premature conduct im 
them, to express any eagerness, at this 
moment of vicissitude, to finish the ratifi- 
cation. 
An hon. gentleman took occasion in a 
former debate to censure 2 coalition of 
arties. How far this censure was proper, 
the neeessities of a coalition of every 
y that would join to destroy that 
party whiclt has been se destructive to the 
eountry will discover. But were there 
not this necessity for coalition, I cannot 
see the propriety of censurng oer accept- 
ing of the support, and according with the 
sentiments of the noble lord, (North). 
It ie true, there was a period in which | 
howe treated the conduct of the noble lord 
wah that disapprebation which I should 
m usc on the same occasion; but the 
oausc of thisdisap probation isnow removed. 
The Americans are now independent. 
We have no longer @ pretence nor incli- 
pation for continuing the way which I felt 
the necessity of reprobating. The cause 
of diswnion no longer subsists; arid the 
siuatien of the country calls loudly for 
the strongest coalition, which may rein- 
state the people in their rights, privileges, 
gad ions. We have & minister, 


who is in his nature, 
pies, an enemy to. the privileges of the 
Je. And as I am convinced, that no 

tem can exist which is not des qian 

a fair, consistent, and established una- 
nimity, I am happy to join with any party 
whiclr I think has the abilities and inten- 
tious of promoting the general welfare by 
a permanent union. This administration 
has been destroyed through want of con- 
fidence. It is, therefore, the greatest ab- 
guvdity to think of preserving the station 
ef a man whe is unsupported by every 
friend and advocate for the constitution. 
I believe there is scarcely an individual 
im this House who would give his un- 
biassed support to the present premier. 


habitudes and princi- 
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Ia there any one who could think of sup- 
porting a man who has in every possible 
manner trifled away the general, absolute, 
and relative interests ef the country ? Has 
he not, as we have too evidently seen, 
made concessions in every part of the 
globe without the least pretence of equi- 
valent? Then let it not be seid, that such 
a combination against a minister is uncon- 
stitutional: and while it is acknowledged, 
that the king by his prerogative possesses 
the right o ministerial appointment, let 
it be remembered, that the people can by 
their privilege annul that appointment. It 
is only thus, that we can derive the means 
of restoring the abused confidence of the 
eople. It is only coalition that can restore 
the shattered system of administration te 
its proper tone of vigorous exertion. By 
this means we shall regain the lost con~ 
fidence of the people: and it ie only that. 
confidence that can give effect to the 
springs of government. I trust there is 
now a prospect of reviving and establish+ 
ing the system of which I have so leng 
been proud of considering myself a mem- 
ber. There is now, I trust, a certainty 
of the present nugatory and shattered 
system being repaired, and rendered suf- 
ficiently strong to bear the interests of the 
_people. Now the sense of the nation is 
awake to conviction. They will no longer 
lend their assent to the destruction of thetr 
own welfare. The obnoxious part of ad- 
ministration must recede from the coun- 
tenance of his sovereign. He has neither 
the sanction of people or parliament, of, 
‘indeed, his wonted colleagues. So, t 
from these considerations, L have the full- 
est assurances of seeing the interests of 
the nation ence more placed on that 
foundation which can only save it from 
destruction. It is only from the coalition 
of parties, for the honest purpose of op- 
posing measures 50 destructive to the in- 
terests of the country, that the spirit of 
constitutional power can ever be restored 
to its former vigour. It becomes men to 
forget private resentments when the cause 
of the nation calls so immediately for pub- 
lic unanimity. Besides, is it not an indi- 
cation of our principles having been di- 
rected for this one end, the general good, 
although we have pursued different means 
for its acquisition ? And as the cause 
the country may have induced that per- 
sonal asperity, which seemed to have oc- 
casioned a mutual enmity, that implied. 
an impossibility of its ever being destroy- 
ed; so it may be perceived that the cause’ 
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of the country can with the greatest faci- 
lity turn that enmity into confidence and 
friendship. From this view of the sub- 
ject, it may very well appear what the 
situation of the country must be, which is 
sufficient to unite men of such different 
descriptions as myself and the noble lord. 
By this I mean not the least reflection on 
the principles of the noble lord, but rather 
the sentiments that so long occasioned 
that war which has ended so unhappily. 
But this is past, and 1 trust the conse- 
quence of the coalition will be the salva- 
tion of the country. 


* Mr. Chancellor Pitt rose and said: 


. Revering, Sir, as Ido, the great 
abilities of the hon. gentleman who spoke 
last, I lament, in common with the House, 
when those abilities are misemployed, as 
on the present question, to inflame the 
magination, and mislead the judgment. 
I am told, Sir, “ he does not envy me 
the triumph of my situation on this day,” 
a sort of language which becomes the 
candour of that hon. gentleman as ill as 
his present principles. The triumphs of 
party, Sir, with which this self-appointed 
minister seems so highly elate, shall never 
seduce me to any inconsistency which the 
busiest suspicion shall presume to glance 
at. I will never engage in political enmities 
without a public cause. I will never forego 
such enmities without the public approba- 
tion: nor will I be questioned and cast off 
in the face of this House, by one virtuous 
and dissatisfied friend. These, Sir, the sober 
and durable triumphs of reason, over the 
weak and profligate inconsistencies of 
party violence ; these, Sir, the steady tri- 
umphs of virtue over success itself, shall 
be mine, not only in my present situation, 
but through every future condition of my 
life: triumphs which no length of time 
shall diminish; which no change of prin- 
ciple shall ever sully. 

The fatal consequence of Tuesday’s 
vote, which I then denrecated and fore- 
told, is already manifest in this House, 
and it has been thought on all sides requi- 
site, to give a new stability to the peace, 
which that vote had already shaken. But 
the proof which the present motion is 
about to establish, that we are determined 
to abide by this peace, is a declaration 
that we have examined the terms, and 
have found them inadequate. Still less 
Consistent is this extraordinary motion 
with the language of Tuesday. It was 


then urged, that no sufficient time had | 
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been allowed us to determine on the Arti- 
cles before us; and in the short space of 
two days, we are ready to pass a vote of 
censure on what we declare we have not 
had leisure to discuss. This, Sir, is the 
first monstrous production of that strange 
alliance, which threatens once more to 
plunge this devoted country into all the 
horrors of another war. 

It is not, Sir, an exception to any single 
Article, if well-founded exceptions should 
really exist, that ought to determine the 
merits of this treaty. Private interests 
have their respective advocates, and sub- 
jects may be easily found for partial com- 
plaints: but private interests must bend 
to the public safety. What these com- 
plaints may prove, is indeed yet unknown : 
for whilst the hon. gentleman alone is de- 


scribing with so much confidence the dis- 


tresses and dissatisfactions of trade, she 
hersclf is approaching the throne with the 
effusions of gratitude and affection. The 
hon. gentleman who spoke last, has fairly 
stated the terms by which the merits of 
this peace are to be decided—the relative 
strencth and resources of the respective 
aa at war. I will ‘nmediately meet 
im on this issue. 

I shall begin, Sir, with a most impor- 
tant subject, the state of the British navy ; 
and shall refer myself for proofs of what 
I assert, to the papers now lying on your 
table. This appeal, Sir, to solid and au- 
thentic documents, will appear the more 
just and necessary, when I acquaint the 
House, that a noble Jord, (Keppel) from 
whom the hon. gentleman professes to re- 
ceive his naval information, has varied in 
his statements to the cabinet, no less than 
twenty sail of the line. 

We are informed, Sir, from the papers 
before us, that the British force amounted 
nearly to one hundred sail of the line — 
Many of these had been long and actively 
employed on foreizn stations. With dili- 
gent exertions, six new ships would have 
been added to the catalogue in March. 
The force of France and Spain amounted 
to nearly 140 sail of the line, 60 of which 
were lying in Cadiz harbour, stored and 
victualled tor immediate service. Twelve 
ships of the line, including one newly 
built by the United States, had quitted 
Boston harbour under Vaudreuil, in a state 
of perfect repair. An immense Jand-arma- 
ment was collected at St. Domingo. These 
several forces were united In one object, ~ 
and that object was the reduction of Ja- 
maica. Who, Sir, can suppose with seri- 
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ous confidence, that island could have 
long resisted a regular attack, supported 
by 72 sail of the line? Admiral Pigot, 
after his reinforcement from Europe, would 
have commanded a fleet of only 46 sail, 
and it has long been acknowledged in this 
House, that defensive war must terminate 
in certain ruin. Would admiral Pigot 
have undertaken at this time offensive 
operations against the islands of the 
enemy ?—those islands on which lord 
Rodney, flushed with victory, could not 
venture to attempt an impression ? Would 
admiral Pigot, Sir, have regained by arms 
what the ministers have recovered by 
treaty? Could he, in the sight of a su- 
ede fleet, have recaptured Grenada, 

ominique, St. Kitt’s, Nevis, and Mont- 
serrat?) Or, might we not too reasonably 
apprehend the campaign in the West In- 
dies would have-closed with the loss of 
Jamaica itself, the remnant of our posses- 
sions in that part of the globe ? 

Let us next consider our situation in 
the east. A mere defensive resistance, 
however glorious, had entitled sir Edward 
Hughes to the thanks of this House; but 
his success, if it may be termed a vic- 
tory, had not prevented the enemy from 
landing a greater European force than we 
actually possess in India, and who at this 
instant are, in conjunction with Hyder, 
subduing and desolating the Carnatic. 

The prospect is by no means brightened 
when we look forward to the probable 
operations in the Channel, and in the 
Northern Seas, during the course of the 
ensuing summer. Thirteen new sail of the 
Jine would at that time have been added to 
the fleet of France; and the Dutch force, 
as it has been accurately stated, by a 
great naval officer, (commodore Keith 
Stuart) in this debate, would have amount- 
ed to 25 sail of the line. What accession 
the Spanish force would have received, is 
not sufficiently known, It is enough for 
me to state, the fleets of Bourbon and of 
Holland would have doubled ours in our 
own seas. Should we have seized the inter- 
vals of their cruize, and poorly paraded 
the Channel for a few weeks, to tarnish 
again, by flight, the glories of the last 
campaign? Or should we have dared to 
risk the existence of the kingdom itself, 
by engaging against such fearful odds? 

What were the feclings of every one 
who hears me (what were my own feel- 
ings it is impossible to describe) when 
that great man lord Howe set sail with 


our only fleet ; inferior to the enemy, and. 
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under a probability of an engagement on 
their own coasts ?) My apprehensions, Sir, 
on this occasion, however great, were 
mixed with hope; I knew the supcriority 
of British skill and courage might out- 
weigh the inequality of numbers. But, 
Sir, in another quarter, and at the same 
instant of time, my apprehensions were 
unmixed with a ray of comfort. The Bal- 
tic fleet, almost as valuable as Gibraltar 
itself, for it contained all the materials 
fur future war, was on its way to Eng- 
land; and 12 sail of the Jine had been 
sent out trom the ports of Holland to in- 
tercept them. Gibraltar was relieved by 
a skill and courage that baffled superionw 
numbers: and the Baltic fleet was, I know 
not how, miraculously preserved. One 
power, indeed, the hon. gentleman has 
omitted in his detail:—But the Dutch, 
Sir, had not been disarmed by the humi- 
liating language of that gentleman’s mi- 
nistry. They were warmed into more ac- 
_ tive exertions, and were just beginning to 
| feel their own strength. They were not 
only about to defend themselves with ef- 
fect, but to lend ten sail of the line to the 
fleets of France and Spain. Here, Sir, 
let us pause for a moment of serious and 
solemn consideration ! 
Should the ministers have persevered 
from day to day to throw the desperate 
die, whcse successes had won us only a 
‘barren though glorious safety, and whose 
| failure in a single cast would sink us into 
hopeless ruin? However fondly the ideas 
' of national expectation had diffused them- 
i selves amongst the people, the ministers, 
Sir, could entertain no rational hopes. 
Those columns of our strength, which 
; many hon. gentlemen had raised with so 
much fancy, and decorated with so much 
invention, the ministers had surveyed with 
the eye of sober reason. I am sorry to 
say, we discovered the fabric of our naval 
| superiority to be visionary and baseless. 

1 shall next, with submission to the 
right hon. gentleman who presides in that 
department, state, in a few words, the si- 
‘tuation of the army. It is notorious to 
every gentleman who hears me, that new 
levies could scarcely be torn, on any terms, 
‘from this depopulated country. It 1s 
known to professional men how great is 
the difference between the nominal and 
effective state of that service; and, asto- 
nishing as it may appear, after a caretul 
enquiry, 8,000 men were the utmost 
force that could have been saicly sent 
from this country on any offensive duty. 
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But, I am told, Sir, the troops from New 
York would have supplied us with a force 
equal to the demands of every intended 
expedition. The foreign troops in that 
garrison we had no power to embark on 
any other than American service; and, in 
contradiction to the hon. gentleman who 
spoke last, and to that noble lord whose 
language he affects to speak in this House, 
no transports had been prepared, or could 
have been assembled for their immediate 
embarkation. Where, Sir, should they 
have directed their course when they were 
at length embarked, but into the hazard 
of an enemy’s fleet, which would have 
cruized with undisputed superiority in 
every part of the western sorld,, 
No Leas of public accusation, nor 
iunocence in its own defence, shall 
ever tempt me to disclose a single circum- 
stance which may tend to humiliate m 
country. What I am about to say will 
betray no secret of state; it is known, for 
itis felt throughout the nation. There 
remains at this instant, exclusive of the 
annual services, an unfunded debt of 30 
millions. —Taxes, Sir, the most flattering, 
have again and again been tried, and, in- 
stead of revenue from themselves, have 


- frequently produced a failure in others, 


with which they had been found to sym- 
ee But here, Sir, I am told by the 

on. gentleman who spoke last, * other 
nations would have felt an equal distress.” 
Good God! to what a consequence does 
the hon. gentleman lead us! Should I, 
Sir, have dared to advise a continuance 
of war, which endangered the bankruptcy 
of public faith ; for bankruptcy which 
would have almost dissolved the bonds ‘of 
government, and have involved the state 
in the confusion of a general ruin? Should 
I have ventured to do this, because * one 
of the adverse powers might have expe- 
rienced an equal distress?” 

The hon. gentleman who spoke last has 
amused the House with various state- 
ments, on the different principles of utz 
possidetis and restitution. The principle 
of those statements is as false as it is un- 
expected from him. Did his great naval 
friend acquaint him with the respective 
values of Dominique and St. Lucia? that 
Jord, who in his Majesty’s councils had 
advised, and perhaps wiscly, a preference 
of the former. The value of Dominique, 
Sir, was better known to our enemies; 
and the immense sums employed by them 
In fortitying that island, prove as well its 
present value, as their desire to retain it. 
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That hon. gentleman has, on all occasions, 
spoke with approbation of the last peace : 
was St. Lucia left in our hands by that 
peace, the terms of which we ourselves 

rescribed? or was St. Lucia really so 
impregnable as to eodanger all our poa- 
sessions at the commencement of the pre- 
sent war? 

It would be needless for me to remind 
the hon. gentleman who spoke last of any 
declarations he had made in a preceding 
session: professions from him so anti- 
quated and obsolete, would have but little 
weight in this House. But I will venture 
to require consistency for a single week, 
and shall remind him of his declaration in 
Monday’s debate, * that even this peace 
was preferable to a continuance of the 
war.” Willhe then criminate his Majes- 
ty’s ministers by the present motion, for 
preferring what he would have preferred ? 
or how will he presume to prove, that, if 
better terms could have been obtained, it 
was less their interest, than their duty to 
have obtained them. | 

Was this peace, Sir, concluded with the 
same indecent levity, that the hon. gen- 
tleman would proceed to its condemna- 
tion? Many days and nights were labori- 
ously employed by his Majesty’s minis- 
ters in such extensive negociations ;— 
consultations were held with persons the 
best informed on the respective subjects ; 
—many doubts were well weighed, and 
removed; and wecks and months of so- 
lemn discussion gave birth to that peace, 
which we are required to destroy with- 
out examination: that peace, the positive 
ultimatum from France, and to which I 
solemnly assure the public there was no 
other alternative but a continuance of war. 

Could the ministers, thus surrounded 
with scenes of ruin, affect to dictate the 
terms of peace? And are these Articles 
seriously compared with the peace of 
Paris? There was, indeed, atime when 
Great Britain might have met her enemies 
on other conditions; and if an Imagina» 
tion, warmed with the power and glory 
of this country, could have diverted any 
membcr of his Majesty’s councils from a 
painful inspection of the truth, I might, 
I hope, without presumption, have been 
entitled to that indulgence. I feel, Sir, 
at this instant, how much I had been ani- 
mated in my childhood by a recital of 
England’s victories:—I was taught, Sir, 
by one whose memory I shall ever revere, 
that at the close of a war, far different in- 
decd from this, she had dictated the terms. 
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of peace to submissive nations. This, in 
which I place something more than a com- 
mon interest, was the memorable era of 
England’s glory. But that, era is past: 
she is under the awful and mortifying ne- 
cessity of employing a language that cor- 
responds with her true condition: the vi- 
sions of her power and pre-eminence are 
assed away. 

We have acknowledged American inde- 

dence—that, Sir, was a needless form : 
the incapacity of the noble Jord who con- 
ducted our affairs; the events of war, and 
even a vote of this House, had already 
granted what it was impossible to with- 
hold. 

We have ceded Florida—We have 
obtained Providence and the Bahama 
islands. : 

We have ceded an extent of fishery on 
the coast of Newfoundland—We have 
established an exclusive right to the most 
valuable banks. 

We have restored St. Lucia, and given 
up Tobago—We have regained Grenada, 
Dominica, St. Kitt’s, Nevis, and Montser- 
rat, and we have rescued Jamaica from 
her impending danger. In Africa we 
have ceded Goree, the grave of our coun- 
ttymen ; and we possess Senegambia, the 
best and most healthy settlement. 

In Europe we have relinquished Mi- 
norca—kept up at an immense and useless 
expence in peace, and never tenable in 
war. 

We have likewise permitted his most 
Christian Majesty to repair his harbour of 
Dunkirk.—The humiliating clause for its 
destruction was inserted, Sir, after other 
wars than the past. But the immense ex- 
pence attending its repair, will still render 
this indulgence useless; add to this, that 
Dunkirk was first an object of jealousy 
when ships were constructed far inferior 
to their present draught. That harbour, 
at the commencement of the war, admitted 
ships of a single deck ; no art or expence 
wil enable it to receive a fleet of the 
e. | 


In the East Indies, where alone we had 
power to obtain this peace, we have re- 
stored what was useless to ourselves, and 
scarcely tenable in a continuance of the 
war, 

But we have abandoned the unhappy. 
loyalists to their implacable enemies— 
Lite, Sir, are those unhappy men be- 
friended by such a language in this House ; 
nor shall we give much assistance to their 
cause, or add stability to the reciprocal 
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confidence of the two states, if we already 
impute to Congress a violence and injus- 
tice, which decency forbids us to suspect. 
Would a continuance of the war have 
been justified on the single principle of 
assisting these unfortunate men? or woulda 
continuance of the war, if so justified, have 
procured them a more certain indemnity ? 
Their hopes must have been rendered des- 
perate indeed by any additional distresses 
of Britain ; those hopes which are now re- 
vived by the timely aid of peace and re- 
conciliation. 

These are the ruinous conditions to 
which this country, engaged with four 
powerful states, and exhausted in all its 
resources, thought fit to subscribe, for 
the dissolution of that alliance, and the 
Immediate enjoyment of peace. Let us 
examine what is left, with a manly and de- 
termined courage. Let us strengthen 
ourselves against inveterate encmies, and 
reconciliate our ancient friends. ‘The mis- 
fortunes of individuals and of kingdoms, 
that are laid open and examined with true 
wisdom, are more than half redressed ; 
and to this great object should be directed 
all the virtue and abilities of this House. 
Let us feel our calamities—let us bear 
them, too, Jike men. 

But, Sir, I fear I have too long engaged 
your attention to no real purpose; and 
that the public safety is this day risked, 
without a blush, by the malice and disap- 
pointment of faction. The hon. gentle- 
man who spoke last has declared, with 
that sort of consistency that marks his 
conduct, ‘* Because he is prevented from 
prosecuting the noble lord in the blue 
ribbon to the satisfaction of eas jus- 
tice, he will heartily embrace him as his 
friend.”? So readily does he reconcile ex- 
tremes, and love the man whom he wishes 
to persecute! With the same spirit, Sir, 
I suppose he will cherish this’ peace too— 
because he abhors it. 

But I will not hesitate to surmise, from 
the obvious complexion of this night’s de- 
bate, that it originates rather in an incli- 
nation to force the earl of Shelburne from 
the Treasury, than in any real conviction 
that ministers deserve censure for the con- 
cesions they have made: concessions, 
which, from the facts I have enumerated, 
and the reasoning I have stated, as arising 
from these facts, are the obvious result of 
an absolute necessity, and imputable, not 
so much to those of whom the present ca- 
binet is composed, as to that cabinet of 
which the noble lord in the blue ribbon 
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was a member. This noble earl, like 
every other person eminent for ability, and 
acting in the first department of a great 
state, is undoubtedly an object of envy to 
some, as well as of admiration to others. 
The obloquy to which his capacity and 
situation have raised him has been created 
and circulated with equal meanness and 
address: but his merits are as much above 
my panegyric, as the arts, to which he 
owes his defamation, are beneath my at- 
tention. When stripped of his power and 
emvluments, he once more descends to 
private life without the invidioys appen- 
dages of place ; men will see him through 
a different medium, and perceive in him 
qualities which richly entitle him to their 
esteem. That official superiority which 
at present irritates their feelings, and that 
capacity of conferring good offices on 
those he prefers, which all men are fond 
of possessing, will not then be any obsta- 
cle to their making an impartial estimate 
of his character. But notwithstanding a 
sincere predilection for this nobleman, 
whom I am bound by every tie to treat 
with sentiments of deference and regard, 
I am far from wishing him retained jin 


ower against the public approbation ; and. 


if his removal can be innocently effected, 
if he can be compelled to resign without 
entailing all those mischiefs which seem to 
be involved in the resolution now moved, 

reat as his zeal for his country is, power- 
ful as his abilities are, and earnest and as- 
siduous as his endeavours have been to 
rescue the British empire from the diffi- 
culties that oppress her, I am persuaded 
he will retire, firm in the dignity of his 
own mind, conscious of his having contri- 
buted to the public advantage, and, if not 
attended with the fulsome plaudits of a 
mob, possessed of that substantial and 
permanent satisfaction which arises from 
the habitual approbation of an upright 
mind. I gow him well’: and dismiss him 
from the confidence of his sovereign, and 
the business of state when you lease, to 
this transcendant consolation he has a 
title, which no accident can invalidate or 
affect. Itis the glorious reward of doing 
well, of acting an honest and honourable 
part. . By the difficulties he encountered 
on his accepting the reins of government, 
by the reduced situation in which he 
found the state of the nation, and by the 
poteus turbulence of those who thought 

is elevation effected at their own expence, 
he has certainly earned it dearly: and 
with such a solid understanding, 


and so | 
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much goodness of heart as stamp his cha- 
racter, he is in no danger of losing it. 
Nothing can be a stronger proof that his 
enemies are eagér to traduce, than the fri- 
volous grounds on which they affect to 
accuse him. An action, which reflects a 
lustre on his attention to the claims of 
merit,* has yet been improved into a fault 
in his conduct. A right hon. gentleman, 
who has exhausted his strength in the ser- 
vice of the state, and to whose years and 


infirmities his absence from parliament can 


only be attributed, owes to the friendship 
and interference of the noble earl a pen- 
sion, which, however adequate to all his 
necessities and convenience in the evening 
of life, is no extraordinary compensation 
for the public spirit which has uniforml 

marked his parliamentary conduct. Sure 

the abilities and virtues of this veteran sol- 
dier and respectable senator, deserved 
some acknowledgment from that commu- 
nity in which they have been s0 often and 
so manfully exerted. Surely his age en- 
titled him to a little repose in the lap of 
that public to whose welfare his youth had 
been dedicated. Surely, that principle 
of humanity, which stimulates those in | 


.power to commiserate in this manner the 


situation of neglected merit, possesses a 
nobleness, a generosity, a benevolence, 
which instead of incurring the censure of 
any, ought to command the admiration 
and praise of all. tod 

I. repeat then, Sir, that it is not this - 
treaty, it isthe earl of Shelburne alone 
whom the movers of this question are de- 
sirous to wound. This is the object which 
has raised this storm of faction; this is, 
the aim of the unnatural coalition to which 
I have alluded. _ If, however, the baneful 
alliance is not already formed, if this ill- 
omened marriage is not already solemniz- 
ed, I know a just and lawful impediment, 
and, in the name of the public safety, I 
here forbid the banns. 

My own share in the censure, pointed 
by the motion before the House against 


his Majesty's ministers, I will bear with 


fortitude, because my own heart tells me 


I have not acted wrong. To this monitor, 


who never did, and, I trust, never will, 
deceive me, I will confidently repair, as 
to an adequate asylum from all the cla- 
mour which interested faction can raise. 


_I was not very eager to come in, and shall 


have no great reluctance to go out, when- 


*Alluding to the pension granted to colonel 
Barré. 
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ever the public are disposed to dismiss 
me from their service. {t has been the 
reat object of my short official existence 
to do the duties of my station with all the 
ability and address in my power, and with 
a fidelity and honour which should bear 
me up, and give me confidence, under 
every possible contingency or disappoint- 
ment. Ican say, with sincerity, I never 
had a wish which did not terminafe in the 
dearest interests of the nation. I will at 
the same time imitate the hon. gentleman’s 
candour, and confess, that I too have my 
ambition. High situation, and great inftu- 
ence, are desirable objects to most men, and 
objects which I am not ashamed to pur- 
sue, which I am even solicitous to pos- 
sess, whenever they can be acquired with 
honour, and retained with dignity. On 
these respectable conditions, I am not less 
ambitious to be great and powerful than it 
is natural for a young man, with such 
brilliant examples before him, to be. But 
even these objects Iam not bencath re- 
linquishihg, the moment my duty to my 
country, my character, and my friends, 
renders such a sacrifice imdispensable. 
Then I hope to retire, not disappointed, 
but triumphant ; triumphant in the convic- 
tion that my talents, humble as they are, 
have been earnestly, zealously, and stre- 
nuously, employe to the best of my ap- 
prehension, in promoting the truest wel- 
fare of my country ; and that, however I 
may stand chargeable with weakness of 
‘understanding, or error of judgment, no- 
thing can be imputed to ‘my official capa- 
city which bears the most distant connec- 
tion with an interested, a corrupt, or a 
dishonest intention. But it is not an 
‘part of my plan, when the time shall 
come that I quit my present station, to 
threaten the repose of my country, and 
‘erect, like the hon. endekian, a fortress 
‘and a refuge for disappointed ambition. 
The self-created and self-appointed suc- 
_cessors to the present administration, have 
asserted with much confidence, that this 
‘is likely to be the case. I can assure 
them, however, when they come from 
that side of the House to this, I will for 
one most readily and cordially accept the 
exchange. The only desire I would in- 
'dulge and cherish on the subject is, that 
the service of the public may be ably, dis- 
interestedly, and faithfully performed. To 
those who feel for’ their country as 1 wish 
to do, and will strive to do, it matters 
little who are out orin; but it matters 
much that her affairs be. conducted with 
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wisdom, with firmness, with dignity, 


and with credit. Those entrusted to my 
care I will resign, let me hope, into hands 
much better qualified to do them justicé 
than mine. But I will not mimic the pa 
rade of the hon. gentleman in avowing an 
indiscritminate opposition to whuever may 
be appointed to Succeed. { will marcle 
out with no warlike, no hostile, no menac- 
ing protestations ; but hoping the new ad- 
mistration will have no other object in 
view than the real and substantial welfare 
of the community at large; that they will 
bring with them into office those trul 
public and patriotic principles which they 
formerly held, but which they abandoned 
in opposition ; that they will save the 
state, and promote the great purposes of 

ublic good, with as much steadiness, 
integrity, and solid ‘advantage, as I am 
confident it must one day appear the earl 
of Shelburne and his colleagues have done, 
I promise them, before-hand, my uniform 
and best support on every occasion, where 
I can honestly and conscientiously assist 
them. 

In short, Sir, whateverappears dishonour- 
able or inadequate in the peace on your 
table, is strictly chargeableto the noble lord 
in the blue ribbon, whose profusion of the 
public’s money, whose notorious temerity 
and obstinacy in prosecuting the war, 
which originated in his pernicious and op- 
pressive policy, and whose utter incapas 
city to fill the station he occupied, rene 
dered peace of'any description indispensa- 


ble to the preservation of the state. The 


small part which fell to my share in this 
ignominious transaction, was divided’ with 
a set Of ‘nen, whom the dispassionate 
public must, on reflection, ‘unite to ho- 
nour. Unused as I'am ‘to the factious | 
and jarring clamours of this day’s debate, 
I look up'to the independent part of the 
House, and to the public at large, if not 
for that impartial approbation which my 
conduct deserves, at least for that acquit- . 
tal from blame to which my innocence en- 
titles me. I have ever been most anxious 
todo my utmost for the interest of my 
country; it has been my sole concern to 
act an honest and upright part, and I am 
disposed to think every instance of my 
official deportment will bear a fair and 
honourable construction. With these in- 
tentions, I ventured forward on'the pub- 
lic attention; and can appeal with some 
degree of confidence to both sides of the 
House, for the consistency of my political 
conduct. My earliest impressions were 
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in favour of the noblest and most disinte- 
rested modes of serving the public: these 


impressions are still dear, and will, I hope, | 


remain for ever dear to my heart: I will 
cherish them as a legacy infinitely more 
valuable than the greatest inheritance. On 
these principles sone I came into parlia- 
ment, and into place; and I now take the 
whole House to witness, that I have not 
been under the necessity of contradicting 
one public declaration I have ever made. 

I am, notwithstanding, at the disposal 
of this House, and with their decision, 
whatever it shall be, I will cheerfully com- 
ply. It is impossible to deprive me of 
thuse feelings which must always result 
from the sincerity of my best endeavours 
to fulfil with integrity ee oficial en- 
gagement. You may take from me, Sir, 
the privileges and emoluments of place, 
but you cannot, and you shall not, take 
from me those habitual and warm regards 
for the prosperity of Great Britain, which 
constitute the honour, the happiness, the 
pride of my life; and which, 1 trust, 
death alone can extinguish. And, with this 
consolation, the loss of power, Sir, and 
the Joss of fortune, though I affect not to 
despise them, I hope I soon shall be able 
to forget: 

Laudo manentem. Si celeres quatit 
Pennas, resigno que dedit— 
probamque 
Paupcriem sine dute quero. 

Sir Cecil Wray thus explained himself, 
in answer to Mr. Fox :—‘Lhe confusion in 
_which I felt myself, when on my legs, 
may very probably have made me misun- 
derstood: Sir, my words were, that I 
would not support any administration in 
_which the lord in the blue ribbon bore a 
part. I have been, Sir, in a constant op- 
position for these 14 or 15 years to his ad- 
ministration; I did it because the noble 
Jord had high prerogative principles, be- 
cause he involved us in the cursed Ame- 
_rican war, the cause of all our ruin; be- 
cause I constantly heard him accused from 
this side of the House for want of wisdom ; 
my opinions were not therefore light] 
adopted, and are never to be zradicated 
Sir, I have not, it is true, been in a habit 
of making ministers; my life has been 
spent in pulling them down ; but had I the 
power to make them, my hon. friend should 
be the first ; his constitutional principles, 
activity, and wisdom well deserve it. By 
one imprudent connection he has once 
burnt his fingers, by a second more im- 
prudent connection he may burn them a 
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second time. Should this be the case, he 
will have himself to thank, not me. 

Lord North said :—I stand up, Sir, late 
as it is, and much as has been said, to 
make some reply to that part of the debate 
especially, which concerns me and my | 
friends. Several of the speakers have ad- 
dressed much of their invectives against 
me, and those with whom I acted. A 
great deal has been thrown out on my 
supposed criminality, and those imaginary 
artifices to which it is alledged I owe my 
safety. The last speaker, whose amazing 
eloquence so deeply affected every mem- 
ber in the House, did me the honour to 
single me out as the object of his thunder. 
And it is no small presumption of my in- 
nocence, that I could hear him thunder 
without being dismayed, and even listened 
to his thunder with a mixture of astonish- 
ment and delight. But I must beg that 
hon. gentleman, and every hon. gentleman 
in this House, who now hears me, to ob- 
serve, that I never abandoned, in a single 
instance, either my character, my connec- 
tions, or my political principles; that I 
have ever been ready, fairly and honour- 
ably to meet the most scrupulous enquiry 
into the minutest action of my life; that I 
am even now ready to stand forth, and bid 
every species of such investigation de- 
fiance ; and that, conscious of my own in- 
nocence, I am under no apprehension of 
either incurring censure, or deserving pu- 
nishment. In this conviction, I will never 
be silent, when the cause of my country 
calls upon me to speak out. As this great 
object ever has, and ever shall determine 
my political conduct, I shall not think 
myself censurable, whoever they are, who 
think themselves bound in duty to acta 
similar part, or to speak the same decided 
language. I should be extremely sorry, 
indeed, if there was a single honest man 
in the whole kingdom who could not join 
me from his heart in asserting what is, in 
my opinion, the honour of the British 
empire; but if there exists, or if it can be 
proved that there exists the least substan- 
tial cause for a declaration so humiliating 
to me, I will pledge myself to the House, 
from this moment, that I will never hence- 
forth put myself in a situation to make it 
necessary for any worthy man, who thinks 
or feels in this manner, to act oflicially, 
with me. 

Much has been said about a coalition, 
that seems very much to surprise the 
House. For my own part, there is no- 
thing in it that surprises me: the noble 
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est degree prejudicial to the country. Our 
union is on public principles; and to the 
public we shall always be ready to give in 
a just account of our stewardship. 

The other hon. gentleman, whose asto- 
nishing capacity and abilities give his 
country such a just claim to his services, 
and which have Jong and solidly established 
his influence in this House, has also en- 

rossed much attention from many of 
those gentlemen who have spoken against 
the resolution. He, too, has been brought 
in, as a co-partner with me, in that ridi< 
cule and invective which has characterised, 

and given so pleasant an edge to the de- 
bate. Itis very true, that, in this House, 
that hon. gentleman, when warm in the 

cause he espoused, has not spared me ; he 
thought himself right, and I was not wile 
ling, while unconvinced, to acknowledge 
myself wrong. Many a time, when, as 
the hon. gentleman (Mr. Powys) over the 
way, expressed it, | have been vilified, 
and grossly reprobated, and abused as. 
every unfortunate minister will be, that 
hon. gentleman (Mr. Fox) undoubtedly 
ran me hard, and not unfrequently made 
me the butt of those inexhaustible powers 
of ridicule and asperity, which so emt- 
nently distinguish his eloquence. But 
however my official conduct might have 
been culpable for want of wisdom and ca- 
pacity, 1 hope it never merited censure, 
as being destitute of zeal to promote whiat 
I then conceived to be the true interests 
of Great Britain. And notwithstanding 
that bold and decided manner in which 
the hon. gentleman espoused a very dit- 
ferent part from me, it does not occur to 
my recollection that he ever charged me 
with the direct want of integrity. In the 
early part of that hon. gentleman’s politi- 
cal career, when I had the happiness to 
possess his confidence and friendship, I 
always found him open, manly, and sin- 
cere: 1 knew his temper to be warm, but 
his nature is generous ; and at the same 
time that I admire the vast extent of his 
understanding, I can rely on the goodness 
of his heart for security. As an enemy I 
have always found him formidable, and 8 
person of most extraordinary talents to 
whatever minister he opposes. But in 
roportion as I had reason to dread him, 
while his principles were adverse to mine, 
now they are congenial, we shall unite 
with one mind and one heart in the cause 
of our country, with the greater certainty 
of success. And let me hail it as an au- 


‘spicious circumstauce 11 Our country’s 


lord who made the motion, has uniformly 
discovered himself possessed of so amica- 
ble and upright a character ; to be ac- 
tuated by principles so purely patriotic 
and disinterested ; to exhibit dispositions 
so singularly engaging and manly ; that 
however we may have for many years past 
unfortunately differed in our sentiments on 
ublic affairs, yet I never once had the 
Feast occasion to believe, or even to sus- 
ect, that the noble lord, when most 
strenuous in opposition to such measures 
as were then carrying on, and he thought 
himself bound in conscience to condemn, 
indulged any thing like personal rancour 
or disrespect to me. ‘That these measures 
were unwise, impolitic, and injudicious, he 
certainly thought, and may still think; I 
can oy say and jament that they were 
extremely unfortunate. However proper, 
and even necessary they then appeared to 
many wise and able statesmen, as well as 
to myself, now that we can judge from 
events, it cannot be denied, that their 
consequences to this country are extremely 
calamitous. But there are certainly times 
and circumstances, and emergencies, when 
it highly becomes all honest men, of every 
arty and description, manfully to relin- 
quish their personal feuds and temporary 
animosities, and unite their serious efforts, 
by one generous exertion, in the common 
interest. It is, then, that mutually con- 
vinced of the integrity and honour of each 
others intentions, however much they may 
have differed in carrying those intentions 
into execution, could fairly meet in one 
cordial body for the public good. Every 
sndividual, inspired by the genuine love of 
his country, would then think it his ay 
to ‘abate somewhat of the violence wit 
which his former opinion was maintained, 
and form a junction at once honourable to 
himself, and serviceable to his country. 
When, for example, a character sO univer- 
sally allowed to be of the first distinction 
for public virtue as that of the noble lord, 
and whose political principles were 50 libe- 
ral and constitutional, does me the honour 
to offer me his friendship and concurrence 
in discharging the duty which we owe to 
the public, I think myself happy to receive 
that honour with cordiality, to embrace 
his proposition with sinceritv, and to re- 
joice at a circumstance which, in my opI- 
nion, promises to terminate in the general 
advantage. The noble lord’s animosity to 
me, thank God, ig now at an end; and I 
trust that our coalescence will not be at- 
tended with any consequences in the small-_ 
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favour, that those who were divided by 
her hostilities, are cemented by her peace. 

The hop. gentleman who spake last, 
roundly charges me with stickling blindly 
for prerogative. J do not know on what 
premises he forms this very logical con- 
clusion. I certainly have fully and fre- 
quently asserted the prerogative of parlia- 
ment to bind those colonies, which were 
then united to this country, by every tie 
of duty and obedience. But I defy him, 
or any other hon. gentleman, to specify a 
single instance in which I ever attributed 
to the crown apy other prerogative than 
is vested in it by the constitution, or than 
it is acknowledged to posscss by every 
sound Whig, and by all those authors who 
have written on the side of liberty. I 
never did, or wished to extend this branch 
of the legislature one inch beyond those 
limits which are prescribed to it by law. 
And however loudly, at one time espe- 
cially, the clamour against me had heen as 
a minister desirous of ruling only by the 
influence of the crown, I flatter myself it 
has already been found a charge totally 
untrue. After all, whatever opinion may 
be formed of that coalition to which gen- 
tlemen have so frequently alluded, the 
poble lord and the hon. gentleman know 
me too well either to require or expect 
that I should sacrifice any one of my pub- 
lic principles, or do any thing to purchase 
their fricndship. (desirable as it- is when 
abtained on fair and honourable grounds 
in the smallest degree incompatible wi 
my pretensions. 

In Monday’s debate, I asked if Con- 
gress were unable to raise a farthing for 
prosecuting a war in the heart of their 
own country, was it to be supposed that 
their contributions would be either liberal 
or cheerful for extending their hostilities 
to a foreign one? Have we then any 
thing to fear from their offensive exertions? 
a then likewise stated that they were so 
determined pot to grant the loyalists what 
it was the duty to insist upon in their be- 
half; that they would rather have suffered 
a continuance of the war. I have had an 
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to the public account. These facts de- 
monstrate strongly that, had our ministers 
been more peremptory than they were, 
the poor loyalists bad not been so utterly 
abandoned, nor Great Britain degraded 
by terms so unequal to her dignity. 
Utrecht was not by 
any means sodisadvantageous asthe present 
eace. Not all the eloquence of the hon. 
gentleman, (Mr. Pitt) great as it is, will 
ever be able to satisfy the public that her 
interests have not been sacrificed to an 
inadequate and premature accommoda- 
tion. The article of Dunkirk will be to 
this country a lasting monument of her 
impotence, disgrace, and temerity. The 
East and West Indies have been obliged 
to relinquish British liberty for French 
despotism. And it requires a very dif- 
ferent kind of oratory from any I have yet 
heard in this House to persuade me that 
these humiliating terms are sufficiently ac- 
counted for by our present political cir- 
cumstances. Peed of these ideas, it 
will not be easy to shew that I shall de- 
art from my former declarations by vot- 
ing, as I now do, for the present motion. 
Nor does it appear to me a just conse- 
uence, that carrying it necessarily drives 
the hon. gentleman in my eye from the 
service of the public. The noble lord who 
made this motion offers to adjourn the 
debate, if his Majesty's ministers will say 
that they think the production of papers 
necessary to throw further light on the 
subject, or will produce them. This is 
so fair a proposition, that the minister 
who shall refuse it The reo to be 


The very haa? of 


found in the minority. e recognition 
of the American independence is, in m 

mind, an object of the greatest nationa 
magnitude that ever came under parlia- 
mentary discussion. For my own part, I 
should long ago have given my consent to 
grant it unconditionally, had I once dreamt 
the reserving that grant could have been 
made so little use of, or in so small a de- - 
gree rendered subservient to public ad- 
vantage. | 

Mr. Secretary Townshend said, if gen- 


opportunity since of satisfying myself more | tlemen would consider all things, the 
fully of the fact, and find my information , peace would be found as good a one as 
to be authentic in every respect. In most , the situation of the country would admit 
of the states they refused to pay the tax ' of, or that there was any right to expect. 
devied by Congress far the service of the ; The noble lord and gentlemen might ima- 
war. The Rhode islanders in particular | gine, that if the war had been continued 
yose forcibly on the officers who came to | another campaign, something more might 
collect it, and drove them away. In Mas- , have been done; but it was the opinion of 
-sachuscts the tax was discounted in the ; many others, high in respect and profes- 
province, and consequently never carried 0, that before the end of another year, 
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there would have been great danger, had 
hostilities been continued, of America 
being in possession of Quebec. To con- 
tend against so many confederated powers, 
was not like contending against one only, 
and the negociation was equally difficult 
in the same manner of comparison ; added 
to this, we were unallied, and had the fears 
of a large armed neutrality upon us. The 
noble lord, in his own administration, had 
been able to prevent these combined ar- 
maments of the neutral, which in the 
course of things must have operated to 
the disadvantage of this country, and to 
the efforts of those who had to negociate 
on behalf of it. Something having, in the 
course of the debate, dropped selacive to 
the protection of the West India islands, 
and that reinforcements might have been 
sent from the army at New York, the 
right honourable Secretary stated to the 
House the reasons of government for not 
acting in that manner. Part of the troops 
at New York were the subjects of a foreign 
prince, and could not be commanded upon 
any service that had not been agreed upon 
at the time of contracting for them. Ano- 
ther part was provincial troops, and were 
ineligible to the service; these two de- 
scriptions of forces being taken away, left 
the number very few, which were English. 
If the British troops had been ordered 
upon the service, there were at that time 
sufficient reasons to be alarmed for their 
safety. Even if a sufficient quantity of 
troops could have been spared from New 
York, there were no transports to convey 
them to the place that required their ser- 
vices. Sir Henry Clinton and others had 
been consulted how far it might be pru- 
dent to weaken the garrison of New 
York, and all their advices had been 
against it. Gentlemen might remember, 
that sir Henry would not spare a man to 
the fleet, when it appeared off that port, 
and the commander required it. The 
noble lord had, on Monday, agreed to the 
peace, that is, he had admitted the neces- 
sity of it; he then expressed himself to 
be unprepared to speak his mind fully 
upon it; but since that time had seemingly 
collected wonderful information. How 
had the time of the House been employed? 
It might not be amiss to take a retrospec- 
tive view of this. First, on account of the 
late hour at which the House broke up, 
there was no meeting on Tuesday, and on 
Wednesday the call of the House took 
place. On Thursday they had heard a 
very long and eloqueyt speech from the 
{ VOL. XXIII. J 
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bar on behalf of sir Thomas Rumbold; yet 
notwithstanding this, the noble lord had 
found time to inform himself, and gain 
every information necessary to speak de- 
cidedly to that which on Monday he con- 
fessed himself incompetent to do. He 
could by no means suffer the words in the 
motion to pass. 

Mr. For confessed, that when he had 
the honour to bear a part in the administra- 
tion, he had done wrong with respect to 
the troops at New York, and his succes- 
sors in office had done wrong by following 
him: if the foreign troops were at first re- 
strained by agreement from going upon 
any other service than that required in 
the part where they were stationed, admt- 
nistration should have applied to the land- 
grave for the purpose of getting quit of 
such an impediment. But even admitting 
this to have been done, the same number » 
of troops would still have been wanting on 
the frontiers, so that an equal number 
must have been found to supply the place 
of those withdrawn. ‘Then where was the 
difference of employing them, and making 
up the number from elsewhere, or sending 
troops at once tothe West Indies? The rt. 
hon. gentlemen had said, that if all other 
obstacles had been removed, there was a 
want of transports for conveyance. Now, 
he assured the House, and he spoke from 
the authority of the first Jord of the Ad- 
miralty, that there were the means of 
transporting the men if the measure had 
been advised. Mr. Fox declared he was 
still of the same opinion as on Monday, 
and in the early part of that evening he 
had so expressed himself. If ministers 
had any means of exculpation, let them 
make use of them ; he wished to see some ; 
nothing appeared in their favour at pre- 
sent. If the state of the navy should ap- 
pear inadequate to what it ought to be, 
that would be some excuse for the badness . 
of the peace; he should think it as such; 
but till this had been made to appear, he . 
must remain fixed in his opinion upon it. 

Mr. Thomas Pitt declared, he had never 
felt so much uneasiness in the course of 
his parliamentary conduct as on that day. 
The House had heard a direct avowal of 
the deepest system of party, that had ever 
been acknowledged within those walls. 
What was the country, gasping for her 
existence, to expect, when men of the 
first abilities, instead of turning their at- 
tention solely to the | aig of her in- 
terests, were engaged in an open struggle 
for power, and at a moment, when mea- 
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sures of the most deliberate and solemn 
nature were agitating, had no purpose in 
view but the Suilding up a new adminis- 
tration, on the ruins of that, to which this 
oe was under the greatest obliga- 
tions, for having restored to her the bless- 
ings of peace. The noble lord’s speech 
reminded him of a story he had heard 
when a boy, which was said to have hap- 
pened at the town of Bury. The story 
‘went, that one brother, from motives of 
‘the basest self-interest, assassinated ano- 
ther, and left him, as he thought, for 
dead; when lo, after the villain had reached 
his home, and been there about two hours, 
he was struck with the horrible sight of 
his mangled and Qleeding brother, yet 
alive, who had reached the house, and was 
crawling into the room where he sat with 
some company. The humanity of those 
present had the wounded man put to bed, 
and his wounds dressed ; but at midnight 
_the savage barbarian went alone to his 
brother’s chamber, tore the dressings off 
his wounds, and caused his death, and 
when put upon his trial, had the astonish- 
ing hardiness to plead not guilty to a 
charge of cutting and maiming, agreeable 
to the statute; resting his defence on the 
‘shameless and savage plea, that his inten- 
tion had been not to maim, but to murder. 
‘So the noble lord in the blue ribbon, after 
having assassinated and maimed his coun- 
try, had the effrontery and inhumanity, to 
drag her mangled carcase before that 
House, to tear the dressings from her 
wounds, and to put her in danger of lusing 
her existence. 
Mr. D. Hartley charged the chancellor 
of the exchequer with having made a 
‘speech ruinous to his country, and calcu- 
‘dated to render us the contempt of every 
“foreign power. He went into an exami- 
nation of our naval and military strength, 
and of our finances, and contended, that 
neither were in so weak nor in so exhausted 
a state, as the right hon. gentleman had 
stated them to be. He should vote for 
‘the motion. 
Colonel Onslow reprehended Mr. T. Pitt 
‘for his harsh attack on lord North. He 
said, such sort of language and argument 
was unparliamentary, and should never be 
resorted to without his rising to reprehend 
‘it. He would ever maintain, that the 
noble lord was as honest a man, and had 
been as able and upright a minister as ever 
managed the public affairs of a great king- 
dom. He adverted to the coalition, and 
said, that much good might arise from the 
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junction of two such opposite parties. The 
violence of the one, and the moderation 
of the other, would prove mutually advan- 
tageous, and he did not doubt would be 
productive of great good to the kingdom. 

Mr. Martin declared the political junc- 
tion to be unnatural, and what he could 
never approve of; for it was calculated to 
destroy the object which lay nearest to 
his heart. 

Mr. Wilmot said: It is with the utmost 
reluctance I obtrude myself upon the 
House; nor should | venture to do it, if I 
did not find myself impelled by a sense of 
duty, to make a few observations on a part 
of the peace, in which I feel myself much 
interested for the honour of my country, 
and which I consider in quite a different 
light, and for different reasons than any 
person who has before spoke, either to-day 
or when the subject was last before the 
House. Sir, I mean that part of it which 
relates to the American loyalists, and 
which is a part of the peace that is most 
blamed. We have been told that this 
part of the treaty is the most dishonoura- 
ble, the most infamous, the most disgrace- 
ful, and the most treacherous of the whole, 
because it strikes at the very honour and 
honesty of the nation, in deserting and 
abandoning your best friends, those who 
have sacrificed every thing that can be 
dear to men for your service. Sir, I can- 
not help congratulating myself on seeing 
a disposition on every side of the House, 
notwithstanding former prejudices, to pro- 
tect and support those who have suffered 
from their loyalty to his Majesty, and their 
attachment tothe British government, and 
which his Majesty so strongly recommend- 
ed to his parliament at the opening of this 
session. I am very sensible of the merits 
of those unfortunate persons, and I do 
declare, notwithstanding the prejudices 
that were formerly entertained against 
them, they are, with some exceptions, 
persons of the greatest merit, and entitled 
to every consideration from this country ; 
there are no lengths, consistent with jus- 
tice to the nation at large, that I would 
not go to serve them; I would share with 
them my last shilling and my last loaf, as 
was said by an hon. gentleman the last 
day this question was debated ; and if the 
legislature of this country was not disposed 
to do them the justice they deserved, I 
would be the first to open a subscription 
in their favour, and commence it by sub- 
scribing @ moiety of all I am worth in the 
world. But, Sir, here I beg leave to make 
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® distinction; I do not concur in those 
opinions as to the practicability of subdu- 
ing America by force, which they have 
always maintained, and which they now 
to this day maintain; nor consequently do 
they approve, but on the other hand, re- 
probate the granting independence to that 
country, which they consider not only as 
a disgraceful, but as an unnecessary step 
in the mother country. This political opi- 
nion they blend with the consideration of 
their own unfortunate cases. Sir, I be- 
lieve their opinion is an honest one ; I be- 
lieve it proceeds from their conviction; 
but here I cannot agree, though I do not 
blame them; if I blame any, it is those 
who have listened to them too long, and 
were convinced by. them on a subject, of 
which they were incompetent judges, be- 
cause they were parties, and saw it only 
in a partial light. This error in judg- 
meot, however, if it be gne, should not 
vender them less the objects of the justice 
and liberality ef the nation. But, Sir, 
these persons are only one part of the 
American loyalists, aad it will be material 
for tho House to consider who the Ame- 
rican loyalists are. They consist of two 
descriptions of people, both agreeing in 
their loyalty to his Majesty, and attach- 
ment to the British government, but with 
this difference, that the one are either in 
this country, or under the protection of 
his Majesty’s troops in the different parts 
of America; the other, by much the most 
numerous, and absolutely in the power of 
the enemy, who are still inhabitants of the 
United States, and who, notwithstanding 
all the hardships which they have under- 
gone, havestill preserved their loyalty to his 
Majesty, and whenever occasion has served, 
have exerted themselves for his interest. 
Now, Sir, though I do not mean to assert, 
nor do I believe that the friends to this 
country in America are any thing like the 
proportion of five to one, as has been often 
asserted, yet I have reason to think they 
are a considerable number; if only one- 
fifth or one-tenth of the inhabitants of that 
country, surely it is something to have 
secured protection for all those persons 
from “ future confiscation and prosecu- 
tions, by reason of the part which they 
may have taken in the present war, and 
that no person shall on that account suffer 
any future loss or damage, either in his 
person, liberty, or property.” Vide 6th 
Article.-—To stop here for a moment, I 
beg leave to ask what would have been 
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according to the plan of one right hon. 
gentleman, declared, tpso_ facto, independ- 
ent by an act of parliament; or if, accorde 
ing to the suggestion of a noble lord, there, 
had been no mention at all in this treat 
of the American loyalists? Would not 
these persons have been at the absolute. 
disposal of their enemies, without the least 
hope of redress? And will it be said, that 
because perhaps, comparatively, these per- 
sons have not so.much merit as those who 
fled and left the country to come over here 
for protection, and certainly not as those 
who exerted themselves in active service, 
that therefore their interests were not to 
be attended to. Sir, those who came over 
here it was in your power to protect and. 
reward, in proportion to their respective 
losses and merits, and particularly those 
few who were engaged in active service, 
and who, unequivocally, risked their lives 
in what appeared to them the just cause of 
the British government. I beg leave to 
observe, that this is not a recommendation 
from the Congress, but that this is a direct 
and positive stipulation on the part of the 
United States, and which they cannot 
elude without a direct breach of the same 
treaty, which establishes and recognizes 
their own independence. But this is not 
all; for this article not on affects and quiets 
the possessions and the liberties of those 
who are inhabitants of the United States, 
but it also materially affects and reclaims 
many of that other description of the 
loyalists who have left that country, and 
who are either here, or under the protec 
tion of his Majesty’s troops in America: 
as there are many persons of that descrip» 
tion whose estates have not been confis- 
cated, and I know some of them in this 
country who will, or think they will, re- 
cover their estates again under that arti- 
cle; for there is no exception in it, and it 
is for the benefit of all those whose estates 
have not been actually confiscated, whate 
ever has been the part they may have 
taken in the war. 

Now with regard to the other loyalists, 
namely, those who have borne arms against 
the United States, there is certainly no 
direct and positive stipulation in their 
favour, so that they can be restored to the 
immediate possession of their eyates ; but 
what I shall state to the House is, that 
there are some.provisions in the treaty 
which have not been adverted to, and that 
all the care has been taken of them that could 
reasonably be expected. Sir, I sincerely 
wish more could have been effected for 
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them, and it is not without the most poig- 
nant grief when I consider their sufferings, 
though I think and trust it is in the dispo- 
sition, as well as in the power, of this 
country to alleviate, and in some measure 
to compensate them. But, Sir, I look 
upon this circumstance, of their not being 
restored to their estates, as one of the most 
lamentable, but one of the inevitable con- 
Sequences of the fatal termination of this 
calamitous war; but there is another con- 
sequence which seems to be almost for- 
gotten, and which, in my opinion, is more 
lamentable, because it is without remedy, 
and because its pernicious effects will be 
felt to the latest posterity; I mean, Sir, 
the independence of America, and when IJ 
say it is a more lamentable one, I mean 
because I apprehend the other it is in the 
poet of this country to remedy and re- 

leve, by much more easy means than are 
generally imagined, as 1 shall endeavour 
to explain by and by. The independence 
of America being now no longer the ob- 
ject of contest between parties, seems 
hardly to deserve even a parting sigh; I 
most certainly do agree, with every man 
of common humanity, in wishing that 
better terms could have been procured for 
the American loyalists ; but I do not think 
it was to be expected, that at the end of a 
successful rebellion, in which this country 
had been beaten, that those who were vic- 
torious should on any terms give up their 
estates and possessions again to those with 
whom they faa been contending ; that the 
victors should give up to the vanquished, 
was, I think, in no case to have been ex- 
pected, and it was most preposterous to 
expect it. If we had not made peace till 
that point was given up, we must have 
gone to war to all eternity; but is it a 
reason, because you cannat obtain the ut- 
most of your wishes, that therefore you 
should neglect that which can be obtained? 
Or, because those who have the most 
merit as to this country, and are the most 
persecuted by your enemies on that very 
account, that thercfore you are to abandon 
and desert them? On the contrary, I 
understand it to be the intention of go. 
vernment, and has always been their in- 
tention, and it has his Majesty’s recom- 
mendation, to make some solid provision 
for those who shall not be relieved under 
the treaty itself; and perhaps in the end 
those persons will have no cause to com- 
plain, who are recompensed with sterling 
money, instead of a ruined estate, or Ame- 
rican paper Currency ; but surely it is not 
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consistent with prudence, and with that 
economy which seemed some time ago to 
be the darling favorite of this House, to 
pay the debts of others before we see what 
chance there is of their being discharged 
by the debtors themselves. But, consider- 
ing the state of that country, I can easily 
imagine reasons, why it may not be pro- 
per, at this time, to unfold every expec- 
tation on that subject. This, however, I 
may assert, that it is my opinion, many 
persons will obtain the restitution of their 
estates under that article, in some of the 
United States, though they should not in 
all of them; but here again, Sir, it is said, 
that you have made better terms for those 
who have not borne arms, than for those 
who have, and that therefore the distinc- 
tion is treacherous and ungrateful ; but I 
beg leave to insist, that this article does 
not describe the degree of merit those per- 
sons have quoad Great Britain, or the pro- 
portion in which they shall be compensated 
or rewarded, but only how far the United 
States should contribute to this restitution, 
in case their recommendation should have 
any effect. But those persons who com- 
plain of this distinction, which they load 
with so many odious epithets, would do 
well to recollect, that according to their 
argument the distinction will not take 
place, because they argue, that the whole 

rovision is nugatory, and of no effect. 
Now, if from the nature of the case, and 
from the unfortunate event of the war, 
which I can never too much deplore, we 
are not able to make our enemies provide 
for those who deserve the best at our 
hands, that is no reason we should not 
make the best stipulation we can for others 
of our friends, not only because it is con- 
sonant to common sense and common jus- 
tice, but that we may the more easily, the 
more effectually, and the more amply pro- 
vide for the rest ourselves. 

But the truth is, that the number of 
those who have borne arms against the 
United States, and who had any estates to 
confiscate, is made better than what is 
generally imagined. As to the other part 
of the American sufferers, namely, mer- 
chants, tradesmen, civil officers, the clergy, 
the military, and other professions, these 
have hitherto, and will undoubtedly con- 
tinue to receive the protection of the le- 
gislature, till they can provide for them- 
selves in their several professions; and 
here I must do the present administration 
the justice to say, that they have shewn a 
disposition to epgraft, and adopt them into 
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the different establishments in this coun- 
try, which will-operate both as a service 
to the individual, and a saving to the pub- 
lic; but I beg leave farther to mention, 
that there are two express stipulations in 
the treaty which will be of great service 
to those persons, as well as to the whole 
body of the loyalists, whether in America 
or Great Britain, namely, that “ creditors 
on either side shall be at liberty to recover 
their debts, in sterling money ;” and ano- 
ther, ‘* that all persons, who have any in- 
terest in confiscated lands, either by debts, 
marriage settlements, or otherwise, shall 
be at liberty to prosecute their just rights;” 
and I must add, that it has come to my 
knowledge, within this week, that persons 
of these different descriptions in this coan- 
try, I mean landowners, creditors, and 
ersons having an interest in confiscated 
ands, expect to derive a benefit from those 
provisions. But, perhaps, it will be said, 
congress will never keep their faith in these 
particulars, and it is in vain to expect they 
will ever derive any benefit from them. 
To this I answer, this is an objection to 
every provision you could have made for 
them, and the stronger to such as are the 
most liberal ; and I confess, I should have 
suspected too much liberality, and too 
many promises on this occasion.—I hope, 
Sir, I have now made out what I proposed, 
that there are some provisions in this 
treaty which have not been adverted to, 
and that every thing has been done in their 
favour that could be reasonably expected, 
though not every thing that could be 
wished, because no bounds could be set 
to our wishes in favour of those persons 
who have risked their lives, and sacrificed 
their fortunes in the cause of Great Bri- 
tain; that the treaty does provide effec- 
tually and completely for by much the 
greatest part. of the American loyalists, 
that the interests of the remainder are at- 
tended to; that the number of those, who 
will derive no benefit from the treaty, are 
few in comparison of the rest, and that 
they will be provided for, as is most just, 
at a much more moderate expence than 
is generally imagined, and which I am 
most happy to see the House and the 
nation disposed to, by which not only the 
honour and justice of the nation will re- 
ceive no stain or blemish, but its liberality 
and public faith will be applauded through- 
out Europe. 
Having thus endeavoured to rescue my 
country from the imputation of treachery 
and ingratitude to its friends, I shall say a 
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very few words on the other parts of the 
peace. Upon the whole, Sir, it mects 
with my hearty approbation, and I am 
confident, that a very few weeks ago, 
every man in this nation would have leaped 
for joy to have obtained the blessings of 
peace, even upon more disadvantageous 
terms. The noble lord in the blue. ribbon 
told us, we could not expect an honoura- 
ble, an advantageous peace. He has long 
prepared us for what we were to expect. 
Sir, this is a war in which we were not 
fighting for glory or for conquest, we have 
been long awakened out of those delusive 
and deceitful dreams ; we have been fight- 
ing these four years for our very existence. 
Considering the finances of this country, 
and the numerous enemies we had to con- 
tend with, peace was necessary at all 
events, even victory or conquest only pro- 
tracted our ruin. What ettect had that 
most splendid victory of lord Rodney? It 
saved Jamaica for that campaign ; but 
with the fleet assembled at Cadiz, and the 
assistance of the Dutch, would not the 
same island, and indeed the whole of our 
commerce, have been in the most immi- 
nent danger, and especially as it could not 
be expected that Gibraltar would have 
been of that service it has hitherto been, 
im diverting the attention of the enemy. 
Thinking, therefore, as I do, that, upon 
the whole, the peace is a desirable one, I 
see the resolution, now proposed, in no 
other light than as casting a reflection 
upon ministers, when, in my opinion, they 
deserve the thanks of the nation; and if 
the concessions were greater than what 
the enemy was entitled to, it does not fol- 
low, that ministers are therefore to blame, 
because the true question upon this peace 
is, whether the concessions are, upon the 
whole, greater than it was the interest of 
this country to accede to, rather than con- 
tinue so calamitous a war, and which no- 
body has ever ventured to assert, and I 
could have wished that some amendment 
of that nature had been made by some 
person of more consequence than myself, 
early in the day, that the genuine sense of 
the House might be known upon that 
proposition. But thank God, Sir, the 
contest is now about men, not measures, 
and I think we ought to be grateful for 
the peace. 

The question being. put, ‘ That the 
concessions made to the adversaries of 
Great Britain, by the said provisional 
treaty and preliminary articles, are greater 
than they were entitled to, either from the 
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actual situation of their respective posses- 
sions, or from their comparative strength:” 
the House divided at half past three 
o’clock, when the numbers were, 
Tellers. 
Lord Maitland - - 
Mr. Byng - - *b 207 
Lord Mahon - a 
NOE } Mr. Macdonald - + 1 ad 
Majority for censuring the terms of the 
peace, 17. Lord John Cavendish then 
withdrew the motion relativeto the loyalists, 
and the House adjourned. 
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Petition for a Reform in the Represen- 
tation.}| Feb. 24. Mr. Duncombe pre- 
sented the Yorkshire petition for a more 
equal representation of the people in par- 
liament. He said, that it was signed by 
10,000 freeholders of the county of York; 
a number greater by 1,700 than the peti- 
tion contained which was sent to that 
House a few years ago, praying for cco- 
nomy in the expenditure of the public 
money: over against the name of each of 
the petitioners was a column, containing 
the name of the freehold, in right of 
which each had signed the petition as a 
freeliolder. He then launched into a 
panegyric of Mr. Pitt, who had undertaken 
to bring the state of the representation 
before parliament, censured lord North for 
having declared himself an enemy to re- 
formation on that question, and said that 
it would be with reluctance that he should 
support an administration of which that 
noble lord should form a part. 

Mr. Burke wished the hon. member had 
waited till that noble jord had been pre- 
sent, before he attacked him for his senti- 
ments on the measure which the petition 
was calculated to promote: the noble lord 
had not, in fact, said that he was an enemy 
to reformation ; but he had said, that he 
was an enemy to any alteration in the con- 
stitution of this country. As to the sup- 
port which the hon. membcr said he would 
reluctantly give to any administration of 
which the noble lord should form a part, 
he would only say, that, in his opinion, it 
ought never to be given or withheld on 
account of men, but of measures: the 
hon. member, however, seemed to think 
differently ; for he was resolved to consider 
men, and not measures: now, for his own 
part, he would say, that, in general, it was 
with reluctance that government ought to 
be opposed, and that the measure should 
call forth support, cven where the men were 
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disliked ; and no government should ever 
have his support, whose measures should 
not be such as would make even the most 
reluctant give them the strongest support: 
such an administration, he hoped, would 
be the result of the arrangements now 
carrying on; for the country stood in need 
of a strong administration. 

Mr. Duncombe said that he had not 
dropped a single expression respecting the 
noble lord in his absence, which he would 
not have used if he had been present: he 
might have been incorrect in the choice 
of the word reluctance, with respect to 
supporting an administration of which the 
noble lord should be a member; he would 
therefore mend it, and say, that he never 
would give any support to such an admi- 
nistration ; and in thus speaking of that 
noble lord, he wished to have it thought 
that it was the measure he had in view 
rather than the man: for from past mea- 
sures he judged what the noble lord was 
capable of ; and thence he concluded, that 
he would act in future as he had for the 
past ; and therefore, if he was an enemy to 
the man, it was on account of his measures, 
for the measures shewed the man. 

Mr. W. Stanhope expressed his surprise 
at seeing an hon. gentleman stand up the 
defender of a noble lord, whom that very 
member had more than once declared to 
be a fit object for impeachment, and against 
whom he once went so far as to say, that 
he had an impeachment ready drawn ino 
his pocket. He said, the petition was sup- 
ported by the lord-lieutenant of the county, 


and signed even by the commander in 


chief in that district, who was a freeholder 
of the county. 

The petition was ordered to lie upon 
the table. 
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for Relief.] March 5. A Petition from 


the East India Company was presented to 
the Commons by sir Henry Fletcher, set- 
ting forth: 

“‘ That the petitioners were incorporated 
by charter, made for a valuable considera 
tion, whereby the whole, ‘sole, and exclu- 
sive trade to, in, and from the East Indies 
was granted to the petitioners, with other 
rights and privileges, which have been 
confirmed by divers acts of parliament ; 
and that, under the authority of the char- 
ters granted to the petitioners, and the 


‘faith of acts of parliament confirming the 


same, the petitioners raised a very large 


sum of money by way of capital, and have 
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carried on the trade to, 
East Indies for above 80 
very great emolument and advantage of 
this country ; and that, till the 
the petitioners were considered in India 
merely in the character of traders enjoying 


such settlements or factories and privileges’ 


of trade as were from time to time granted 
to them by the princes of India, without 
having any military force, or expences of 
the kind, more than were necessary for 
the defence of the petitioners settlements 
and factories against a sudden attack of 
the natives ; and that the petitioners would 
probably have continued in the same con- 
dition of traders to the present time, had 
the company not been involved in the war 
between France and England in the year 
1745, when a squadron of English ships 
was sent to India by government to annoy 
the French trade; several French prizes 
were taken at sea by this squadron, an 
an intention was formed of attacking the 
French by land on the coast of Coroman- 
del, but the then nabob of the Carnatic 
required the president and council of 
Madras to stop hostilities against the 
French within his dominions, threatening, 
that, if the English squadron should ven- 
‘ture to act contrary to his orders, the 
town of Madras should atone for the dis- 
obedience; and the nabob enjoined the 
French to the like line of conduct towards 
the English; and that the president and 
council of Madras prevailed on the Eng- 
lish commander (commodore Barnet) to 
desist from hostilities by land; but, when, 
a French force arrived in India, the nabob 
departed from his resolution, and permitted 
the French, without any resistance on his 
part, to capture Madras, and the Company 
sustained a very heavy loss in this cap- 
ture, besides the expences of the war, 
which was wholly European ; and that, at 
the peace in 1749, the settlement of 
Madras was restored, nevertheless the 
French continued their hostilities upon 
the coast of Coromandel, in the character 
of auxiliaries or allies to some of the coun- 
try powers, but with an evident ambitious 
view of acquiring territory, and injuring 
the petitioners in their trade; and that the 
titioners, in their own defence, were 
under a necessity of giving support to 
those native princes who were friendly to 
‘their interests; and these contests were 
continued at a very heavy expence till the 
territories were obtained in the year 1765, 
and in this space of time the Company had 
‘the additional misfortane of another kuro- 


very greatly 
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ae war which spread into the East Indies 


-om about the year 1756 to 1763, and 
increased their expences, 
amongst which there are now three very 


large debts owing to the petitioners, one 


of 260,687. for the maintenance of French 


prigoners, another for hospital expences 
for his Majesty’s troops at Bengal, Bom- 
bay, and Madras, amounting to 21,4471. 
and the third of 159,877/. remaining un- 


paid, for the Company’s expences in the 


capture of Manilla, undertaken by the ex- 


press orders of his late majesty king George 


the 2nd; and that the petitioners troubles 
were not confined to the coast of Coro- 
mandel, but extended to Bengal; in 1756 
the settlement of Fort William in Bengal, 
was taken from the petitioners by Sourajah 
Dowlah, and although it was afterwards 
re-taken, hostilities in various shapes, and 
under different circumstances, were con- 
tinued with little intermission, until, by the 
treaties concluded in August, 1765, the 
duannies of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, 
and the five northern circars, were granted 
to the petitioners ; and that the expences 
sustained by the petitioners from their 
trading stock in England, on account of 
the hostilities in India, which ended in the 
cession of territories as above-mentioned, 
together with the expences occasioned by 
the Eurepean wars, amounted to upwards 
of §,069,000/. sterling ; and the petitioners 
beg leave to submit to the House, that In 
respect to sO much of this expenditure as 
related to European wats, the petitioners 
should have been indemnified by govern- 
ment; and as to 80 much as respected the 
mere Indian wars, which produced the 
cession of territories and revenues, the 

etitioners conceive it must be allowed, 
that if the Company in obtaining the re- 
venues, acted as agents to the state, they 
ought to be reimbursed their expences as 
agents, and that the state ought not to 
avail itself of the benefit of the acquisition, 
without first making @ satisfaction for the 
expences; but his Majesty’s ministers, on 
behalf of the public, having soon after the 
said acquisition laid claim to the said ter- 
ritories for the use of the public, (a claim 
which the petitioners resisted) a treaty 
took place thereon, and, under a mistaken 
‘dea of immense riches expected to flow 
into the petitioners treasury in England 
from the revenues in India, an agreement 
was made by way of trial, and twice re- 
newed, to suspend the determination of 
the claim, the petitioners during this sus- 
pension paying 400,000. a year to the use 
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of the public; under those arrangements 
the Company made sundry payments to 
the public, down to the 5th of July 1772, 
to the amount of 2,169,398/. 18s. 2d. 
and thereby incurred debts in England to 
alarge amount, and were drove to such 
distress as to be obliged to apply to par- 
liament for relief, upon which occasion a 
loan was made to the petitioners by the 
public, which was afterwards re-paid with 
interest; and that, although the public 
reaped such great advantage as hereinbe- 
fore is mentioned from the said territories, 
besides a very great increase in the duties 
of customs and excise, which, on an ave- 
rage of 15 years immediately preceding 
the acquisition of the Duannee, produced 
no more than 14,940,659/. and in the 15 
years immediately succeeding amounted to 
19,889,673/. the petitioners have received 
no other advantage therefrom than the 
sum of 1,453,000/. which was appropriated 
to reduce their bond debt from 2,898,124. 
10s. down to 1,497,000/. and that, after 
- deducting the said sum of 1,453,000/. re- 
ceived by the petitioners out of the said 
territories and revenues as aforesaid, from 
the said 5,069,000/. disbursements on ac- 
count of the wars and troubles in India, 
the petitioners are now in disburse on that 
account to the amount of 3,616,000/. be- 
sides interest on such disburse to a very 
large amount ; and that the loan made by 
government being re-paid, and the Com- 
eons bond debt reduced as aforesaid, his 

ajesty’s ministers resumed their' claim 
of a participation in the said territories 
and revenues, and in the beginning of the 
year 1781 demanded the immediate pay- 
ment of 600,000/. as a share of three-fourths 
of past profits; and that the petitioners 
strongly remonstrated against the very 
severe terms insisted upon on the part of 
governnrent as hard and oppressive, and 
made various propositions to mitigate the 
severity of the terms; at length the peti- 
tioners were induced to agree to pay the 
public 400,000/. in full of past profits up 
to the Ist of March, 1781, and from that 
time to pay the public three-fourth parts 
of all their profits in England beyond a 
dividend of 8/. per cent. to the proprietors, 
and to take upon themselves the payment 
of sundry naval and military expences, 
which at all times before had been borne 
by government, and even during the last 
war sundry payments were made by go- 
vernment to the petitioners, pursuant to 
acts of parliament, in lieu of troops with- 
drawn from India; and_ that objections 
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were made to this agreement on the part 
of the petitioners, from an apprehension 
of the inability of the petitioners to sustain 
it, and subsequent events have but too 
fully evinced, that such apprehension was 
just, for the petitioners having paid 300,000/. 
in part of the said sum of 400,000. have 
not been able to pay the remaining 100,0004. 
nor have they been able to pay the whole 
of the customs which have become due to 
his Majesty ; but, pursuant to an act made 
last session of parliament for that purpose, 
the said sum of 100,000/. and 396,466l. 
due for customs, have been postponed to 
the Ist of April, 1783, and the petitioners 
have also been obliged to postpone many 
of their commercial debts ; upon the whole, 
the terms of the said agreement, carried 
into execution by an Act of the 2ist of 
his present Majesty, appear to the peti- 
tioners so contrary to their just expecta- 
tions, and the terms in other respects so 
hard, that the petitioners hope the House, — 
upon mature consideration of the various 

parts thereof, with the petitioners obser- 

vations thereon, and proposals for varying 

the same, will be pleased to grant the 

petitioners relief therein; for which pur- 

pose the petitioners now beg leave to sub- 

mit the same to the House, in the order 

in which they arise upon the said act of 
parliament: First, the agreement and act 

compel the petitioners to pay the public 

400,000/. in full for past profits, up to 

the Ist of March, 1781, in part whereof 
there has been already paid 300,000/. and 

the remaining 100,000/. is only postponed 

to the Ist of April, 1783: Second, all the 

petitioners profits in England, beyond a 
dividend of 8/. per cent. to the proprietors, 
are to be divided between the public and 
the petitioners in the proportion of three- 
fourths to the public, and one-fourth to 
the petitioners; and, according to the 

letter of the said Act, this profit may be 
computed on the accounts of a single year, 

without providing for the reimbursement 
of any loss sustained in the preced:'ng 

year; the whole of which is, by this mode 

of computation, thrown upon the petition- 
ers; and that this appropriation of profits, 

for the time past and to come, arises from 
an idea of the public being entitled, mde- 
pendent of the petitioners, to the territo- 
rial revenues in India: the petitioners do 
not acquiesce in this claim, however they 
do not think it incumbent upon them at 
this time to enter into a discussion of it, 
and the question, to which the petitioners 
intreat the attention of the House, is under 
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what condition justice can require a parti- | when they are informed, that, in addition 
cipation from the Company? The peti- | to the expences and other losses necessa- 
tioners rely, that the most strenuous as- | rily attendant on a state of hostility, the 
serter of the claim of the public (much | increased charge of the petitioners in the 
more those who will give a liberal consi- | article of shipping alone, during an Euro- 
deration to the subject) must allow that | pean war, exceeds the annual sum of 
the Indian revenues, or any part thereof, | 500,000/. and if, upon mature considera- 
ought not to be wrested from the peti- | tion, it shall not be seen fit for the public 
tioners without a reimbursement of the | to return the money reccived from the 
expences of acquisition, to which the peti- | petitioners as aforesaid, or any part there- 
tioners must add, that the situation of their | of, it will be necessary that some other 
affairs, distressed at home, and loaded with | means of relief should be given to the 
debt abroad, requires such a reimburse- | petitioners ; in this case, and in order to 
ment, or an adequate recompence in lieu | provide for all events without reducing the 
thereof ; the bond debt which the peti- | dividend, which must affect the petitioners’ 
tioners now owe in a great measure arose | credit, and consequently the interests of 
from their military expences in India, or | the state of their commerce, the petitioners 
has been necessarily continued on that ac- | would propose to the House, that they 
count, independent of these expences, the | should be permitted to increase their bond 
petitioners’ ordinary mercantile profits | debt, as their occasions may require, to 
would have enabled them to have extin- | any sum not exceeding their former bond 
guished the whole of their bond debt long | debt, and to repay the same from their 
before the territories were acquired ; and | subsequent profits before any participation 
that the petitioners’ necessities, arising | takes place, which increase of debt, as the 
from the want of being reimbursed a prin- | law now stands, cannot be made, preserv- 
cipal of above three millions and an half, | ing the very moderate dividend at present 
and an interest increasing on such princi- | paid on their stock; and that, although 
pal to a much greater amount, it is con. | the petitioners trust, that a recompence 
ceived will justify hopes of receiving citec- { will be made to them for their disburse- 
tual aid from the public, whilst these dis- | ments in acquiring the territories, they do 
bursements remain unpaid to the petition- | not wish to apply the same in dividends 
ers, they must conceive they are within | beyond 8/. per cent.aslong as they shallowe 
the bounds of moderation in thinking that {| money upon bond exceeding 1,500,000/. 
the payments of 2,169,000/. and 300,000/. | nor after that time to increase their divi- 
for the use of the public, were made under | dend beyond the rate mentioned in the 
mistaken ideas of the petitioners pecuniary | said Act of the 21st of his present Majesty 
abilities, and they confidently hope and | until the present bond debt shall be wholly 
trust, that so much thereof will now be | discharged; and that the petitioners far- 
returned as may enable them to carry on | ther hope that the House will not only see 
their affairs, at least that the 300,000/. so | proper to vary the subsisting agreement, 
lately advanced when the petitioners were | but that the term of the agreement will be 
utterly unable to spare it, may be returned | extended, so short a term as ten years 
in part of the reimbursement of thcir ex- | (whereof two years are now expired) is 
pences in acquiring the territories, and | injurious to public credit, in promoting 
that the petitipners may be released from | speculations upon what may be the terms 
the 100,000/. which remains unpaid; and | of new agreements, and the affairs of the 
the petitioners beg leave to inform the | petitioners, by means of short terms, are 
House, that the sum which they will want , kept in a continued state of agitation ; on 
to carry on their affairs only to the Ist of | the part of the public, the petitioners con- 
March, 1784, upon the most correct cal- | ceive a long term cannot he objccted to, 
culation they have bcen able to make, al- | as the public cannot possibly cver require 
lowing for the safe arrival of all their ex- | to be paid a greater share than three- 
pected ships within that period, will be | fourths of the profits of the territories ; 
about 900,000/. without paying the said ; and the petitioners farther beg leave to 
100,000/. but what farther supply the de- | submit to the House, that the clause of the 
mands upon the petitioners, subsequent to |’said Act of the 21st of his present Ma- 
that period, may require, they are not at | jesty, which directs the payment of the 

resent able to ascertain, nor will the | three-fourths of profits appropriated to the ° 
Frouse be surprized at the pecuniary diffi- | public shall be made on the Ist day of 
culties in which the petitioners are involved, | May in every year, should be varied; the 
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September sale, when the petitioners’ sales 
are regular, is always the largest, and it 
frequently happens, tn the ordinary course 
of the Company’s affairs, independent of 
any uncommon or unforeseen expences, 
that the petitioners are obliged to borrow 
money in the summer half-year to pay 
duties, or for other purposes, therefore 
the payment to government of the public’s 
share of profits being fixed to be made on 
the Ist of May, is very inconvenient: two 
remedies may be applied,—the first (and 
which appears to be the most eligible) is, 
out of the surplus profits to raise a joint 
fund, to remain by way of stock, not to be 
divided till the end of the term of partici- 
paen the other is, to give liberty to the 
ords of the Treasury to allow such time 
for the payment of the public’s share of 
profits as the Company's affairs may appear 
to require; the third observation which 
arises on the said Act of the 2Ist of his 
present Majesty is, on the clauses which 
oblige the petitioners to pay two lacks of 
rupees for each regiment of soldiers be- 
Jonging to his Majesty employed in the 
Fast Indies, to victual the King’s ships in 
India, and to supply naval and military 
Stores; these were always considered by 
the petitioners as insupportable burthens, 
and time confirms this apprehension; and 
that these expenccs, till the said Act of 
the 21st of his present Majesty, have al- 
ways been borne by government, and, it 
is submitted, ought to continue so to be 
paid ; the same reason which makes it in- 
cumbent upon government to protect the 
rest of the British dominions, fully holds 
in respect to the East Indies; the India 
trade brings an immense revenue to go- 
vernment from the customs and excise 
upon the imports, besides great benefits to 
this country from the large exports of its 
produce and manufactures; in these re- 
spects, independent of participation, the 
public are much more interested than the 
Proprietors of stock; if these expences 
are to be continued as a burthen upon the 
petitioners, they will very materially af- 
fect both the public and the Company ; 
those who framed these clauses, supposed 
that the payment would be no burthen 
upon the Company in England, because 
_ they were to be made out of the produce 


of the revenues in India; but this will be. 


found to be a very mistaken notion, for it 
now clearly appears, that if these payments 
are made in India, there will be nothing left 
for investments to England, nor will the 
revenues, even without any investment, be 
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sufficient to pny these and the other enor- 
mous military expences in India; if the 
investments fail from this cause, the duties 
payable to government in England will 
proportionably be diminished, and there 
can be no fund for participation; on the 
contrary, the petitioners will yearly be 
brought in debt by their trade, for bills 
will be drawn to pay for such investments 
as shall be made, in order to avoid send- 
ing home unloaded ships upon demurrage, 
and will encourage smuggling, which is 
highly injurious to the public and the 
Company; and that in respect to victual- 
ling the ships in India, the pctitioners 
conceive, that the words of the Act most 
clearly shew that the provision relates 
only to such victualling as the East Indies 
roduce, and this was fully expressed to 
be the intention of his Majesty’s ministers, 
ue the commissioners for victualling his 
Tajesty's navy have required the Com- 
pany to send out victualling from Eng- 
and, and opinions of counsel have been 
taken on both sides of the question, which 


may probably end in a suit at law, if the 


petitioners are not relieved by parliament; 
and that in regard to the naval and mili- 
tary stores, the quantity of them is such 
as very greatly increases the petitioners’ 
expences of freight and demurrage, which 
are wholly a charge upon their cash in 
England ; the complicated mode in which 
they are to be provided and paid for, is 
highly exceptionable, and may be injuri- 
ous to the Company in paying for them, 
for although a mode of reimbursement is 
fixed, the Company, at a certainty, is to 
remain in advance for a part of the dis- 
burse, which the state of their treasury 
may not be able to bear; the petitioners 
therefore hope, that the House will con- 
sent to a repeal of the clauses in the Act 
respecting naval and military stores; and 
the petitioners must also crave the House 
to take into consideration the supply of 
salt-netre, and consent to a variation of 
the Jaw relating thereto; and that the 
Company by their charter are obliged to 
supply government annually with 500 tons 
of salt-petre, if demanded ; the charter sti- 
pulated that this supply should be made by 
the Company at prime cost, without charg- 
ing any profit; but by an Act made in the 
first year of the reign of queen Anne, it 
was enacted, that such salt-petre should 
be paid for at the rate of 45/. per ton in 
time of peace, and 53/. per ton in time of 
war; these prices, at the time the Act 
was made, were computed to be about the 
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amount of prime cost, including freight, ! profits without borrowing moncy for that 
losses, and charges, but for many years | purpose, or for the ordinary currency of 
past, on account of the increase of freights, | their affairs, and, that in case of a defi- 
and other circumstances of expence, they | ciency in any year’s account, the same 
have been greatly inadequate to the prime ! may be carried forward in the account of 
cost and charges, and are likely to conti- | next year, in like manner as was directed 
nue 80; wherefore the petitioners hope, | by an Act of the last session ; and that the 
that the House will vary the said Act, | petitioners may be relieved from the mili- 
either by directing the payment to be | tary and naval expences in India with 
made upon a new computation of prime | which they are burthened by the said Act 
costs and charges, or according to the | of the 21st of his present Majesty; and 
prime costs, charges, and losses, upon an | that provision may be made for the peti- 
account to be from time to time made up | tioners being paid the debt now due to the 
thereof, and, as government for a long | petitioners from the board of ordnance, 
time past have demanded a much larger | and being freed from loss in the supply of 
supply of van nea than 500 tons a-year, | salt-petre to government, and for the peti- 
provision should be made for the payment ; tioners being paid the market price for so 
of any surplus supply at the same rate at | much as they shall supply beyond 500 
which salt-petre was sold at the petitioners’ ; tons of salt-petre per annum, or that the 
sale next preceding such surplus supply ; , petitioners may have such other relief in 
and the petitioners further beg leave to | the premises as the nature of their case 
state to the House, that there now remains | may require, and as to the House shall 
due to them for salt-petre from the office | seem proper.” . 

of ordnance, the sum of 80,008/. 15s. 3d. The Petition was ordered to be referred 
which the master of the ordnance, and the | to a committee. 

other oiticers of that board, do not think 

themselves authorized to pay, although | Debate in the Commons on the Pensions 
the same was included and voted in the | granted to Colonel Barré, Lord Ashburton, 
supplies of the year 1781: upon the whole, | Lord Lhurluw, and others.) March 5. 
the petitioners intreat the House to take | Mr. Burke’s Bill for explaining his Bill of 
their case into consideration ; and trusting | last year, for regulating the Pay-eflice, 
and confiding in the wisdom and justice of | was read a second time. This gave rise 
the House, the petitioners most humbly | toa desultory conversation, in which the 
pray that so much of the said several sums | pensions to colonel Barré and lord Ash- 
so disbursed by the petitioners, as shall be , burton were again brought into debate. 
necessary to relieve the petitioners from | Mr. Fox and Mr. Burke both said, that it 
their present distress, may be re-paid to | was very singular that those who supported 
the petitioners, at least, that the said | the ministry of the man to whose friends 
sum of 300,000. so lately advanced when | these two pensions were granted, should 
the petitioners were utterly unable to spare , be the most forward to throw them in their 
it, may be returned, and that the petition- | teeth; hence it was fair to conclude, that 
ers may be released from the said sum of | there was nothing more dangerous than to 
100,000/. which remains unpaid as afore- { do a kindness to.some men, for their ingra- 
said, and that the petitioners may be paid , titude would atterwards make this good- 
the said debts due to them for French | nature a ground of accusation. The ba- 
prisoners, hospital expences, and the / lances in the hands of public accountants 
charges of the expedition to Manilla, and; were mentioned, and Mr. Fox seemed to 
that provision may be made for raising; have been glanced at. This called him 
money from time to time, not exceeding | up: he said, that it was very well known ~ 
1,500,000/. in such manner as to the | that he had never acted as an executor to 
House shall seem meet, to enable the peti- | his noble relation, and therefore was, so 
tioners to carry on their affairs without | far, as unconcerned in the matter of ba- 
prejudice to the dividend of 8/. per ceut. | lances as any member in the House ; his 
and that the money s0 raised may be re- | fortune would indeed be eventually in- 
paid out of the future profits in preference } terested in the settling of the accounts, ag 
to a participation, and that provision may | well as that of those who were dearest to 
be made for raising a fund to carry on the | him; still he meant to say, he was indivi- 
petitioners’ affairs, or time allowed for pay- | dually unconcerned in the balances, and did 
ment of the public’s share of profits, till | not care how nicely the accounts should 
the petitioners are enabled to pay such | be scrutinized, or how public they should 
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be made. Some members expressed their 
surprize that the Act passed last year for | 
regulating pensions, was not to take place | 
till the month of April next. Mr. Burke | 
said, that a noble marquis, now no more, 
feeling that the Bill, from the very mo- 
ment of its introduction to the House, was 
binding upon him from its spirit, though 
not from the letter, had expressed a wish 
that such a clause might be inserted in it, 
in order that he might not have his hands 
tied up from giving a pension of 200/. a 
year to the widow of a gallant general 
officer, who had scarcely any thing left 
her except the merits of his wounds and 
long services. 

Mr. Chancellor Pitt said, that the Act 
had caused very great inconveniencies ; 
for it. obliged the ministers to bring A 
King’s expences within the compass of 
850,000/. and yet it had made a saving of 
only 40,000/. As to the idca of being 
bound, now or heretofore, by the spirit of 
the Act, when the letter dou , that 
the Act was not to have an operation till 
the month of April next, he confessed that 
he could not adopt it, and held himself 
free in the present moment to set his name 
to any pension, which in other respects it 
would be proper to advise his Majesty to 
grant: he should think he could not pos- 
sibly in so doing be violating a law, which 
had not yet commenced ; but on this sub- 
ject he wished for the opinion of the 
House. 

Mr. Powys said, that he would take the 
eense of the House the next day, whcther 
ministers were bound by the spirit of the 
Act, which, according to its own wording, 
was not to commence, with respect to the 
granting of pensions, till next month. 

Mr. Baker alluded to the report of the 
Lord Chancellor having had a grant of a 
pension, and also of the reversion of a 


tellership of the exchequer, which 


peared to him the mort/é&traordinary, as, 
by the Act of last year, the King was re- 
strained from giving more than 600/. in 
pensions in one year, and more than 300/. 
to one person; and if the spirit of the Act 
was binding before the letter took place, 
this was a violation of the Act. 

Mr. Powys said, that if there was to be 
any exception to this regulation, it ought 
to be in favour of a Lord Chancellor, who 
quitted his practice for an office which he 
held only at will. 

Mr. Chancellor Pitt said, the reversion 
of the tellership was in consequence of an 
eld promise from his Majesty; and that 
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the grant was to be subject to such regu- 
lations as parliament should think proper 
hereafter to adopt. 

The Bill was read a second time. 


March 6. Mr. Powys rose to make his 
promised motion. He said, that if ever 
there was a moment in which it would be 
presumptuous in him to submit a question 
to the House, he was sure that this was the 
moment ; for this was a time when a sys- 
tem was set up, and gloried in, by some 
people, of despising public opinion, and 
acting upon principles that would set that 
opinion at defiance; at such a time, when 
party bore the sway, it was peculiarly pre- 
sumptuous in him to intermeddle with 
state allairs, who was of that description 
of men who were neither the leaders or 
followers of a party. However, let what 
would be thought of him, he’ would do 
what he conceived to be hisduty. The ad- 
ministration of this country had been for 
some time burning in the socket, and had 
at last lost its light; bat perhaps it was, 
in one sense, no misfortune; for, when he 
considered who it was who was at the head - 
of that ministry, he might say, with 
the taylor in the farce, “that it was better 
to have no head at all.’ In the dissolu- 
tion of that ministry, however, there was 
one thing greatly to be regretted, the re- 
treat from office of the right hon. gentle- 
man on the floor (Mr. Pitt) whose shining 
abilities would adorn any situation; but it 
was to be hoped that he would not long 
remain pnemployed; great talents were 
public property, and therefore the public 
ought not to be deprived of them. He 
was sorry, that, going to speak of pensions, 
as he then was, he had it not in his power 
to say that one had been granted to the 
right hon. gentleman, who had been taken 
from a profession to which he would have 
been an ornament.. However, if he would 
not blend with others in a system of poli- 
tics, to which he could not lend his coun. 
tenance, and was determined to retire, he 
would carry with him the applause, the 
esteem, and admiration of his country. 
This could not be called poverty, but 
riches of the most desirable nature; rich 
in self-applause, rich in conscious recti- 
tude, rich in every quality that adorned 
the man and the statesman; the right hon. 
gentleman must find retirement less irk- 
some than many other men. 

{In the midst of his panegyric, Mr. 
Powys was interrupted by Mr. Martin, 
who espying a peer sitting below the bar, 
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desired he might be ordered to withdraw ; 
and that the Speaker would give orders, 
that in future no peer shoud be permitted 
to sit in any part of the House of Com- 
mons, except that which was allotted for 
strangers. He was sorry to be obliged to 
act so; but until the accommodation should 
be reciprocal, he would not suffer a peer 
to be on any better footing in that House 
than a stranger. The Speaker said, he 
had ordered the serjeant not to permit 
rs to sit below the bar; but it would be 
better for the House to give the order, as 
the order of an individual in such a case 
was of no force. Mr. Martin in reply 
said, that he would move to have the 
House cleared whenever he should again 
see a peer below the bar. The Speaker 
informed him, that in so dojng he would 
act according to order ; for it was the pri- 
vilege of any one member to have the 
House cleared whenever he pleased. The 
eer whom Mr. Martin saw, was lord 
Walsingham, who immediately escaped 
from that gentleman’s eye into the gallery. ] 
Mr. Powys resumed. Of the pensions 
lately granted, he said there was one, to 
which, undoubtedly, he had no objection ; 
it was that to the Lord Chancellor, and 
indeed he thought that in favour of the 
person who should fill that high office, 
there should have been an exception in 
the Act that passed last year ; this was his 
opinion, for reasons too obvious to be 
mentioned. There was a clause in the 
Act, leaving the crown a power to give pen- 
sions, beyond the extent specified in the 
Act, to such persons as had been employed 
in embassies to foreign courts; now, under 
the principle of this clause, he was afraid 
that pensions would be granted to other 
persons who had served the crown in other 
capacities at home. The operation of the 
Bill of the hon. gentleman was not, he ob- 
served, to take effect till the 5th of April, 
1783, and much had been said the preced- 
ing day, that although the letter of it had 
no force till then, yet the spirit of it was 
binding upon ministers, and that, in as 
audible and distinct language as could be 
used, the Bill said to ministers ‘‘ forbear.”? 
He was pot therefore a little surprized to 
hear a right hon. gentleman, high in office, 
say, ‘* Forbear! On what compulsion 
must I? Is itso nominated in the bond?” 
To this he would reply, 
It is not so expressed; but what of that? 
7 were good you do so much for charity. 
For charity to the public, for charity to an 
almost bankropt nation! He said, that of 
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the only two pensions which he heard were 
passing through the offices, to one he 
wished not to hint the smallest objection, 
because he flattered himself, that every 
gentleman would concur with him in ad- 
mitting its propriety ; the other, a pension 
to another noble person, with whom he 
had not the honour to be acquainted, but 
of whom he had never heard the least dis- 
praise, he could not speak of with the 
same certainty, because he was unac- 
quainted with the circumstances. Possi- 
oe that noble person having served his 

ajesty in foreign parts, might come under 
the particular clause of the Act, which in- 
cludes persons of that description; if so, 
he could only repeat the observation he 
had made when the Bill was in agitation 
last session, that the clause respecting per- 
sons employed on foreign stations first 
enabled the crown to employ unfit persons, 
and then enabled it to reward those per- 
sons for their unfitness. He meant not, 
however, to apply this to the noble lord 
(Grantham) against whose pension he 
knew no one objection. After stating, 
that his aim was for that House to come 
to some resolution to restrain ministers 
from granting any pension, between the 
present day and the 5th of April, contrary 
to the clear spirit and meaning of the Bill 
of the hon. gentlcman over the way, he 
concluded with moving, ‘ That his Majes- 
ty’s message of the 2nd of May last be 
read, and afterwards the subsequent pro- 
ceedings of the House at a few days dis- 
tance.” ‘The clerk having. read these pas- 
sages of the Journals, Mr. Powys moved, 
‘¢ That an humble Address be presented 
to his Majesty, most humbly to represent, 
that whereas hie Majesty, from his paternal 
regard to the welfare of his people, and 
his desire to avoid imposing any new bur- 
then upon the public, has been graciously 
pleased to suppress the several offices 
mentioned in his Majesty’s Message to 
this House in the last session of parlia- 
ment, and has likewise given his royal 
assent to an Act for carrying the said most 
gracious design into‘ execution, and for 
regulating the granting of. pensions, and 
preventing all abuses or excesses therein : 
this House trusts that the same restrictions 
will be observed in respect to any pension 
his Majesty may be advised to grant ante- 
cedent to the fifth day of April, as by the 
said Act are thenceforth strictly and abso- 
lutely prescribed.” 

Mr. Martin seconded the motion. 

Captain John Lutirel expressed his dis- 
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approbation of the Act alluded to, and 
said, he thought that the influence of the 
crown was diminished to a mych greater 
degree than was consistent with the safety 
of the constitution, which depended on the 
equipoise of the three estates. He did 
not rise to censure either the dead or the 
living for any pension that had been hitherto 
granted, but to express a wish that this 
Address had been more suited to the pur- 
pose which he had understood the preced- 
ing day to be the avowed object of it. He 
would not court popularity at the expence 
of reason, justice, and good policy ; there- 
fore he was free to say, that he did not 
think the power of the crcwn was now by 
any means too great, or beyond what was 
necessary for the preservation of the con- 
stitution as it was by law established. He 
admired a great part of the Reform Bill, 
but still he thought judicious expenditure 
was laudable economy, and therefore he 
did not approve that parsimony which led 
to an interference with the King’s menial 
servants, and to deprive him of the free 
exercise of his fancy and pleasure, but 
which every member of that House, from 
his bare gratification, could in a great 
measure enjoy. This, he thought, was 
not only taking magnificence, but the 
comforts of life, from royalty, for the pur- 
pose of a saving, which, in the great scale 
of public expenditure, appeared to him 
paltry indeed. But his Majesty, being 
now abridged of almost every power but 
that of making war, he thought the re- 
warding the merits of his officers a power 
that ought to remain in the crown. No 
man would say his Majesty had exercised 
it pacar ey the cases of lord Rodney, 
of general Eliott, and sir Roger Curtis. 
We might still expect news of some im- 
portant victories being obtained abroad by 
our arms before hostilities ceased, and he 
wished to leave the power of rewarding 
the leaders of them with his Majesty ; nay, 
he would go farther, and say, that he did 
not subscribe to an opinion that nothing 
but success could deserve reward. He 
thought those who had served the state 
faithfully, indefatigably, and industriously, 
whose lives had been spent in the per- 
formance of their duty, and whose health 
was impaired by the execution of it, me- 
rited a compensation from their sovereign 
and their country. But, he said, the con- 
trast was great between men of such de- 
scription, and those who had advised this 
ignominious. peace. The censure passed 
upon it by that House, sufficiently war- 
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ranted an Address to his Majesty that no 
reward should follow their ill deeds.—He 
would repeat his wish that the motion had 
been more limited; but he would support 
it, because, though it did not entirely 
meet his ideas, it was a full restriction 
from granting farther pensions to those 
who had aided or abetted a peace, which 
could not be lasting. 

Mr. Chancellor Pitt entered inta a de- 
tail and vindication of the different pen- 
sions that had lately been granted, pre- 
mising that he did not think the Act bind- 
ing upon ministers till it should have taken 
place, because its object was to take away 
a power at this moment in the crown, and 
which of course the crown had a legal and 
just right to exercise. On this point the 
law itself was positive, for it declared that 
it should not have any operation till the 
5th of April 1783. Upon this principle 
he defended the pensions. The hon. mem- 
ber had said, that an exception ought to | 
be made in the Act in favour of the per- 
son who should fill the high office of Lord 
Chancellor; therefore he must agree 
with him, that the pension to the learned » 
lord who now held the great seal, was jus- 
tified by the spirit, as it most unquestion- 
ably was by the letter of the Act, which 
not having yet taken place, could not re- 
strain the crown from exercising a power 
which it possessed at this moment by law. 
Nobody, he presumed, would object that the 
chancellor of Great Britain, when he went 
out of his high and important office, should 
have a suitable provision. With regard 
to the pension that had been granted to 
the present Lord Chancellor, it arose thus: 
his Majesty had been graciously pleased 
to make a promise to that law officer, some 
years ago, that he would bestow on him 
such a pension as that now granted, and 
his Majesty, a few days since, had signified 
his royal intention that the promised mark 
of his bounty and favour should be then 
bestowed. On that ground the pension to 
the Lord Chancellor stood. At the same 
time he thought it right to say, that if the 
Lord Chancellor had chosen it, since he had 
been in his high office, he had more than 
once had it in his power to have obtained a 
much larger reward, but that he now de- 
sired to have no more done for him than 
his Majesty had formerly been graciously 
pleased to promise should be done for him. 
At present, a grant for the pension, 80 
well known as to its amount, had passed 
through all its forms, and the Chancellor 
had a farther promise from his Majesty 
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‘(which also had been long since made) of 
a Tellership of the Exchequer ; a species 
of royal bounty that had repeatedly been 
bestowed on other persons who had 
formerly filled the same high and im- 
portant office. For that additional mark 
of the royal favour, the Chancellor of 
course must wait till a future pamela 
Two other pensions of 2,000/. a year each, 
to sir Joseph Yorke and Jord Grantham, 
were also justifiable by both letter and 
spirit; for when the Act in general re- 
strained the crown from giving a greater 
pension than 300/. a year to any one per- 
son, it related excepted out of this re- 
straint those who had been ambassadors 
ebroad, whom the crown was to use its 
own discretion in rewarding. He paid 
many high compliments to lord Grantham, 
who, he said, on his return from an eight 
ears embassy, refused to be a burthen to 
is Sovereign, when he could no longer 
serve him ; and therefore declined accept- 
ing the usual salary for an embassy, the 
duties of which, by his recal and the sub- 
sequent war, he was unable to discharge. 
His Majesty had promised to provide for 
him, and had made him first lord of trade, 
which board was afterwards abolished. 
When, therefore, lord Grantham was called 
upon to take on him the post and duty of 
a Secretary of State, his Majesty had been 
graciously pleased to promise him a pen- 
sion of 2,000/. a year, whenever he should 
quit that situation; and he would farther 
inform the House, that the conditions of 
the t was, that the pension was to 
cease whenever lord Grantham was in 
possession of any place or office that af- 
forded greater or equal emolument. 
Having dwelt for some time on these 
two pensions, and proved that they neither 
of them were in themselves illegal, or con- 
trary to the spirit of the Act that had been 
so often mentioned, Mr. Pitt said, as he 
wished every part of his conduct, as a 
minister, to be fully and fairly understood 
by the House, on whose candour he re- 
poe’ with the most perfect confidence, 
e would proceed to lay before them a 
history of every pension that had been 
granted since he had been in office. There 
were some of which the House were not 
apprized ; and first, a pension of 2,000/. a 
ear had been granted to sir Joseph 
orke, a gentleman who had spent thirty 
years of his Ife in foreign embassy, and 
who consequently came under the descrip- 
tion of the enabling clause in the Act. 
Sir Joseph’s merit as an ambassador was 
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so universally ackgowledged, that he 
thought it necessary to dwell upon it, not 
imagining any objection could be started 
against the reward his Majesty had been 
graciously pleased to bestow upon him. 
Two more pensions, or rather compensnas 
tions, one of 700¢. and the other, he be- 
lieved, of 5004. a year, had been granted 
to two clerks of the Treasury, who had 
been long in the public service, and whom, 
for the sake of some official arrangements, 
they had found it necessary to superanuate. 
These pensions certainly came not within 
the letter of the Act, having been granted 
antecedent to the 5th of April. Another 
pension did, indeed, nominally exceed the 
sum prescribed by the Act, but in reality 
it did not amount to so much. He be. 
lieved he spoke in the hearing of those 
who knew that this pension did not origi- 
nate with his Majesty's present servants ; 
he meant a pension of 350/. a year nomi- 
nally to Mr. Morgan, now with sir Guy 
Carleton as his secretary. That pension 
he understood had been promised to Mr. 
Morgan when he consented to go out, as 
a reward for his quitting his connections 
here at home. There was one pension 
more, if it could be called a pension, 
which he saw no necessity for his going 
into the private history of, but he would 
nevertheless state that it was a pension of 
200/. which had been granted to a gentle- 
man on his leaving the Tax-office, and 
coming into the service of the Treasury, 
as a compensation, in case, by the change 
of ministry, he should be thrown out of 
employment. 

Having, as he believed, fairly stated all 
the pensions that had been granted, the 
House, Mr. Pitt said, were now in posses- 
sion of the whole of the proceedings of 
that nature, that had taken place in the 
course of the summer; and as they came 
not by any means within the letter of the 
Act, and were in themselves perfectly 
reasonable, he trusted implicitly to the 
candour of the House, declaring himeelf 
ready to take his share of the responsibi- 
lity for having set his hand to them, but 
nope that if there was any thing wrong 
in having granted them, the House would 
not think of disturbing or revoking either 
those that had been fully granted, or of 
stopping that of lord Grantham, but would 
proceed to such measures of a prospective 
nature, as should prevent the repetition of 
similar errors in future, if errors they were. 
Under this impression, therefore, it was, 
that he hoped his hon. friend would con- 
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sent so to modify his motion, as to take 
away from it any words that might convey 
@ retrospective censure; and when it was 
so altered, it should meet with his cheer- 
ful support. As far as regarded the past 
conduct of ministers, Mr. Pitt declared, 
he felt no sort of embarrassment in un- 
bosoming himself fully to the House ; there 
was a part of his hon. friend’s speech, 
however, to which he could not so easily 
allude, and which excited in his mind the 
strongest emotions; that was the part of 
it, in which his hon. friend had done him 
the honour to speak of him in terms, to 
merit which would gratify his highest am- 
bition. At present, what the hon. gentle- 
man had said, must necessarily be imputed 
to the partiality of friendship; but he did 
assure the House, that to afford satisfac- 
tion by any part of his conduct to a gen- 
tleman so perfectly independent, and for 
whose character he had so much reverence 
and respect, would gratify his ambition in 
a degree next to that, it ever he should 
be so happy as to experience it, of his 
country approving his services, and deem- 
ing them in the smallest degree conducive 
to the pene welfare. With regard to 
those other rewards and honours that had 
awaited his colleagues in office, he was 
neither so weak nor so rash as to desire ar 
to expect, what he was conscious he had 
no pretensions to receive. It had been 
sufficient for him, called on as he had been, 
at an early period of his life, to fill the 
exalted station in which he had been 
placed, that his weak endeavours to dis- 
charge the duties of it faithfully and dili- 
gently had not been disapproved. He 
came into office with nothing to risk ; his 
colleagues had much to hazard; he had 
no right, therefore, vainly to suppose him- 
self upon a footing with them; and he did 
assure the House, that his reward would 
be tully adequate to the utmost views of 
his ambition, if he should have the fortune 
to find that he had not lost the good opi- 
nion of that House, and of his country. 

Mr. Powys said, he would submit to his 
motion being amended, if the principle 
was not destroyed. He wished he had 
moved the Address at an earlier day, since 
he had heard the construction put by the 
right hon. gentleman on the Act of the 
last session. 

Mr. Fox supported the motion, as the 
House must be convinced from what they 
bad heard that it was peculiarly necessary. 
He thanked the worthy member for hav- 
ing moved it, and agreed with him in the 
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wish that it had been made earlier. He 
had no inclination to disturb or revoke 
any of the pensions that had been so 
fairly stated to the House by the right 
hon. gentleman, but there was something 
in his mode of defending them, that gave 
him serious alarm. In the first place, he 
did not at all approve of the name of his 
Majesty having been so frequently intro- 
duced; it certainly was disorderly, and 
putting every act of the ministry upon the 
personal promise of the King, took away 
the responsibility, which the constitution 
had placed on the advisers of the crown, 
and rendered it a very difficult matter for 
members of that House to do their duty 
to the public. It was, of all other matters, 


-the most delicate and the most disagree- 


able to speak to measures, with which 
persons were so intimately connected, that 
however any thing invidious and personal 
might be fairly disclaimed, and disclaimed 
upon the honour of the speaker, the world 
was apt to separate the person from the 
measure, and to impute warrantable par- 
liamentary objection to the former, to 
envy or private pique against the latter. 
With regard to the Lord Chancellor, he 
had long lived, and he hoped to continue 
to live with him, on terms of sincere pri- 
vate friendship; that noble lord undoubt- | 
edly possessed great abilities, but perhaps 

he was of opinion, that those abilities were 
not exerted in a manner most beneficial, 
but on the contrary in a manner most in- 
jurious to the true interests of the country. 
That the Lord Chancellor ought to be 
provided for, if he were to resign his high 
office, was a matter so obviously proper, 
that no man could offer an objection to 
that proposition. He should have liked 
the mode of providing for that noble lord, 
however, better, had it not been rested 
upon a promise of his Majesty. To put it 
upon that ground created a difficulty, and 
in @ manner barred all comment, because 
whatever promises the royal personage 
chose to make, he should be ready at ail 
times to say, they ought to be held sa- 
cred, and fulfilled at all hazards. It was 
not, nevertheless, a fair argument for mi- 
nisters to use in that House, when a pub- 
lic act of administration was under dis- 
cussion. With regard to the pension 
granted to lord Grantham; with that no- 
ble lord from his earliest infancy, he had 
been accustomed to live in habits of the 
strictest friendship ¢ and, therefore, it was 
almost needless for him to disclaim any 
invidious or personal motive in what he 
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had to say upon it. He would then, with- 
out ecruple, declare that the pension it- 
self-did not appear to him to be greatly 
objectionable; but the manner and the 
time of granting it gave him most serious 
alarm indeed. What had the right hon. 
gentleman told the House? ‘That his Ma- 
jesty, when lord Grantham accepted of 
the office of secretary of state, promised 
him a pension of 2,000. a year whenever 
he should quit that office. What did this 
lead to, if the practice obtained, but ‘a 
most dangerous and alarming exercise of 
the influence of the crown? What was 
at, but bribing persons by pensions to take 
on them offices, to accept which they had 
no inclmation? By this means the crown 
eould always obtain an administration 
without the smailest regard to the sense 
of parliament, or the confidence of the 
opie. ° 
After severely reprobating this mode of 
bestowing a pension, as a condition of ac- 
cepting high office, and declaring that 
though a lord chancellor had a right to 
expect a pension on quitting his situation, 
he hoped it would not be understood, that 
future secretaries of state were to have 
the same expectations, Mr. Fox adverted 
to the defence set up by Mr. Pitt for jord 
Grantham having been employed on fo- 
reign service for the crown, Mr. Fox ad- 
mitted that his lordship came under that 
description, but said, he had himself moved 
to insert that clause of the act of parlia- 
ment, though with a different view from 
that in which it was now regarded. His 
ilea was, not to enable the crown to grant 
pensions to noblemen who had been em- 
ployed m important embassies, and whose 
affluent private fortunes placed them above 
the want of a pension, but to enable the 
crown to provide for a very different de- 
scription of persons sent upon foreign ser- 
vice. It was well known, that young men 
of seme family and abilities were picked 
out, and sent early in hfe to foreign courts, 
where ey remained for several years, 
and were then moved to other courts, atid 
so on. These persons; were they not so 
employed, would doubtless have pursued 
some profession or other at home, in which 
they might have been successful; and 
therefore, when from a change of admi- 
nistration it became necessary to recal 
them, he thought it extremely hard, (as 
they must by that time have lost all their 
connections at home, as well as their 
chance of success in any professional pur- 
suit) that they should go unrewarded.. It 
{ VOL. XXII. } 
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‘was to meet this difficulty, that he had 
moved the clause, and with no other view 
whatever. 

He next came to the mention of sir 
Joseph Yorke’s pension, and not having 
the honour to be acquainted with that 
gentleman, he said, he was not enabled to 
fortify himself against the charge of per- 
sonal and invidious motives, i regard to 
what he should say, in like manner as he 
had been able to fortify himself, with re- 
gard to the Lord Chancellor and lord 
Grantham; he could only therefore dis- 
claim being actuated by any such motives. 
With respect to sir Joseph’s pension, he 
declared, though he had served his coun- 
try in foreign embassy thirty years, yet 
when he looked at his honours and emo- 
luments, he saw no necessity for the pen- 
sion lately granted. He next spoke of 
Mr. Morgan's pension, and said, that he 
knew nothing of the promise of any such 

nsion when he was in office. Perhaps 
the noble lord below him (lord J. Caven- 
dish) might. He objected, however, very 
strongly to any pension being granted as 
a bribe to any person for taking upon him 
an efficient office. He thought the prin- 
ciple a pernicious one, and though he 
meant nothing invidious, or personally of- 
fensive to the learned lord over the way, 
he could not avoid taking that opportunity 
of saying, that when the learncd lord ac- 
cepted an office for life, at the same time 
that he accepted the office of treasurer of | 
the navy (which though not a& sinecure, 
was pretty much like one), all the world 
wondered at such a strangé mode of giv- 
ing a man an office for life, as a condition 
of his taking another, and that almost a 
sinecure office; and it was universally de- 
clared the most lavish and absurd mode 
of wasting the public money that could be 
adopted. e 

He next adverted to the two clerks of 
the Treasury, who had been superannuated 
on pensions of 5002. and 700/. per annum, 
and asked, if they really were, from infir- 
mity, illness, or any other cause, obliged 
to be superannuated, or whether the whole 
of that business was not a mere job, for 
the sake of an arrangement more agree- 
able to the minister? With regard to the 
granting 200/. a year to a clerk taken 
from the Tax-oflice to the Treasury, he 
reprobated that measure, and alluded toa 
transaction that had passed in the House 
of Lords ten days since, which he termed 
a scandalous transaction. He again urged 
the bad policy of granting pensions, as 
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bribes to persons to take on them efficient 
employment, and having fully discussed 
all the topics he had touched upon, he 
said, though no man had a greater per- 
sonal regard for the secretary of state just 
promoted to a peerage, than he enter- 
tained ; and although no man wished him 
to be loaded with honours more than he 
did ; yet he could not avoid observing, that 
it was a little extraordinary, that the crown 
should think proper to reward those mi- 
-nisters who had assisted in making a4 peace, 
which the more he considered and recon- 
sidered it, the more he found cause to 
wonder at the possibility of any man being 
capable of setting his hand to it. And 
et that peace, which, to say the least of 
at, had not met with the approbation of 
that House, but in some degree lay under 
its censure, was thought of so differently 
elsewhere, that it had been found advise- 
able to reward one of the secretaries who 
made it, with honours, and the other with 
emoluments, | 
After putting this very pointedly, Mr. 
Fox said, with the leave of the House he 
would so far digress from the principal 
subject of debate, as to take some notice 
of the extraordinary remark made by the 
hon. gentleman who moved the Address. 
To find that gentleman at any time differ 
from him in opinion, was a matter that 
gave him real concern. He lamented that 
an hon. friend, who was every way so re- 
spectabie and independent, did not concur 
with him in sentiment, but he could not 
Jet what had fallen from him pass unno- 
ticed; at the same time he declared he 
knew not to what his honourable friend 
had alluded. His honourable friend had 
talked of those who avowed, who boast- 
ed, and who gloried in acting inde- 
egal of the public opiniqn. If his 
on. friend meant to allude to him, he 
was mistaken. He had neither avowed, 
boasted of, nor gloried in any such con- 
duct; on the contrary, he maintained the 
very reverse idea; and he was not a little 
surprised to hear his hon. friend imme- 
diately afterwards confess, he thought the 
government ought to go into such hands, 
How was this to be reconciled? To him 
it appeared most irreconcileable. He had 
contended, and he ever would contend, 
that no ministers who acted independent 
of the public opinion, ought to be em- 
pved The public opinion alone was the 
asis, in his mind, on which an adminis- 
tration should be formed. It had been 
ergued again and again, that the King had 
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a right to chuse his own ministers. In 
that particular, he rested on the spirit of 
the constitution, and not on the letter of 
it; and grounding his opinion on the spirit 
of the constitusion, he ever had, and ever 
would maintain, that his Majesty, in his 
choice of ministers, ought not to be in- 
fluenced by his personal favour alone, but 
by the public voice, by the sense of his 
parliament, and the sense of his people. 
An administration in whom that House 
did not place confidence, was such an 
administration as it was unsafe to lodge 
the government of this country in at this 
crisis. It was no argument to say, ‘ I 
am a minister, because his Majesty has 
made me one.”? The personal influence 
of the crown was not the ground for a mis 
nister to stand upon. The confidence of 
the people must accompany the royal fa+ 
vour, or the country could not be go- 
verned wisely, prosperously, or safely. 
He would repeat what he had mentioned 
the day before; he did not, upon his ho- 
nour, believe there were any men 80 ex- 
tremely desperate, but it was reported 
without doors, that there was an intention 
of dissolving the parliament. Let the 
House look at the business upon their 
table! Let them consider the many, the 
great, the important questions, beyond all 
former example, that awaited their dis- 
cussion! Let them think of the conse- 
quence, if a dissolution of parliament were 
totake place, without a responsible minister 
in office! He would not offer any pro 
sition or advice to them. Let them weigh 
their situation, and act accordingly! With 
regard to the coalition so frequently al-. 
luded to, let gentlemen coolly ask them- 
selves, if ever unanimity was requisite, 
whether this was not the time for it? Let 
them consult their judgment, whether 
former animosities ought not to be buried 
under the present difliculties, and whether. 
this was a, fit moment for retorts and re-. 
partees! To what purpose urge former, 
heats and asperities ? Were there any two 
of them that could be put into a room to- 
gether, of whom a third person could not. 
say, * you formerly violently opposed each. 
other, and this or that harsh thing was. 
said of one of you by the other?” Mr. 
Fox conjured all sides of the House to 
unite, through a sense of the critical situa- 
tion of the country. He advised modera- 
tion and unanimity, as the great means of 
restoring the public welfare, and returned | 
his hearty thanks to Mr. Powys, for bring- . 
ing forward, at such a moment, a motion 
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s0 wise, SO necessary, and every way 80 
proper. Towards the conclusion of his 
speech he took occasion again to mention 
the talents of the Lord Chancellor and his 
great influence. He said, the country felt 
that influence to its disadvantage at that 
moment. Had it not been for the exer- 
tion of that influence, he verily believed 
such an administration would have been 
some days since formed, as would have 
had the confidence of parliament and of 
the people. 

The Lord Advocate having been per- 
sonally alluded to, felt it necessary to say 
a few words. It was rather odd, that ina 
speech wherein unanimity was so much 
extolled, and where the House were told, 
that they ought not to indulge in retorts 
and repartees, the hon. gentleman should 
have dealt in them so largely. In the first 
place, he would assure the hon. member, 
that he had not obtained the place of 
keeper of the signet in Scotland, as an in- 
ducement to accept of the treasurership 
of the navy of England, a place which he 
was very willing to confess was not fit for 
him: he had said so to persons now within 
hearing; and he declared he had con- 
sented to accept it only until some other 
person should be found to fill it. But he 
would not say he was unfit for the place 
he had obtained in Scotland; and his Ma- 
jesty having been pleased to honour him 

"with a patent place, he would assure the 
hon. gentleman he would never dishonour 
the patent, by carrying it to market. This 
pointed allusion called up 

Mr. Foz, who said, the transaction al- 
luded to, namely, his exchange of the 
clerkship of the pells in Ireland, for a pen- 
sion on that kingdom, had nothing in it 
dishonourable : the patent he had received 
from his father, as part of his fortune, 
and, unconnected with the then adminis- 
tration, who applied to him, he consented 
to accomodate government, but on very 
bad terms for himself, as he had given 
away a thing of greater value, than that 
which he had got in return for it. This 
was the whole transaction. It had been 
a matter well known, a matter talked of 
in that House, and a matter that. no one 
person, except the learned lord, ever 
thought disgraceful or dishonourable in 
the smallest degree. The place wus no 
favour to him from the crown, no boon 
from his present Majesty or his ministers, 
but a legacy left him by one of his rela- 
tions, as disposable by him as any other 
apecies of property whatever. Mr. J'ox, 
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after explaining this matter very fully, de- 
clared, upon his honour, that he knew not 
of the manner of the learned lord’s ac- 
cepting of the place of treasurer of the 
navy, and mentioned, that the Lord Chan- 
cellor had refused putting the seal to the 
learned lord’s patent ot keeper of the 
signet of Scotland for life, till he was ap- 
pointed treasurer of the navy. 
Mr. Rigby said, he was acquainted with 
the whole transaction of Mr. Fox’s bar- 
gain, which was perfectly honourable, 
and in which there was but one thing cen- 
surable—the right hon. gentleman had 
parted with his patent for less than it was 
worth. As to the learned lord, he could 
vouch for him, that he had told him many 
months ago, that he was ashamed that a 
lord advocate, who was at the head of 
the bar in Scotland, should hold so lucra- 
tive an employment, and at the same time 
so very little connected with his profes- 
sion, as was that of the treasurership of 
the navy. Having done this mutual jus- 
tice to the lord advocate and Mr. Fox, 
Mr. Rigby said, he did not like the ad- 
dress, and yet he knew that in these times 
it would be in vain to oppose it. The 
sense of the House was clearly the other 
way; but unpopular as the declaration 
might be, he made no scruple to declare, 
that he disapproved of the act in question, - 
and that he wished the power of the 
crown had not been so much limited as it 
was. He saw clearly, that from dimi- 
nishing the royal influence, many of the 
present inconveniences of the country 
arose ; and if the hon. gentleman’s:act was 
to continue in force, in two or three years 
it would be impossible to carry on the 
business of government in that House. 
He was of opinion, that the crown ought 
to remain in possession of what the con 
stitution designed it to hold—the power 
of rewarding with honours ard pensions 5 
and so far trom thinking there were too 
many pensions, he wished there had been 
at least one more. As that would proba- 
bly be the last opportunity he should have, 
(since in all likelihood the Address would 
be carried, and then ministers dared not 
advise the crown to grant another pen- 
sion) he said he would mention the pen- 
sions to which he alluded. It was a pen- 
sion that had been much talked of last 
year, and even by the hon. gentleman 
over the way (Mr. Fox), a pension to 
lord Rodney. ‘That noble lord had by no 
means been sutiiciently rewarded. Mr. 
Fox had said, at the time he had: just 
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spoken of, “ Why grant lord Rodney a | 
pan he may, perhaps, bring home 

alfa million of money, and if so, he can- 
not want a pension. If, hawever, the 
case should be otherwise, and he should 
stand in need of one, undoubtedly it 
ought to be granted.’? He was persuaded 
the noble lord’s fortune was not equal to 
the support of his rank, and therefore he 
hoped he would have a pension. He also 
expressed a wish, although he did not 
approve of tlie late coalition, that such an 
administration might be formed, as would 
rescue us from the derision of the world, 
and restore the country to its former re- 
spectable state. He would support. such 
an administration, whether formed on a 
broad or a narrow basis. 

Mr. Chancellor Pitt begged pardon for 
having omitted to state that it was in con- 
templation to scttle pensions on lord Rod- 
ney and general Eliott for three lives ; 
but as they were to be for lives, they could 
not be paid out ef the. civil list, and con- 
sequently were not within the act of last 
year. 

Mr. El/kot said, that in order to shew 
that the Address had no retrospect, he 
would move an amendment, viz. to leave 
out ** ceconomical moderation,”’ and insert 
‘‘ restrictions ;” and to Jeave out * adhered 
to,’’ and insert “* observed;” and to leave 
out “ grant,’ and insert ‘ ordered to be 
granted ;” and to leave out “ is,” and in- 
sert “ are,” 

Mr. Byng justified Mr. Fox, with re- 
gard to his exchange of the clerkship of 
the pells of Ireland, and said, that the 
ges had no sooner passed out of the 

ands of his hon. friend into that of the 
hon. Gentlemen, fot whom it was pur- 
chased, (Mr. Jenkinson), than its value 
was increased 1 ,OOO/. a year. 

Governor Johnstone charged gentlemen 
with want of courage, to come fairly to 
the point on these occasions; they de- 
clared themselves enemies to these pen- 
Sions in the general, but were afraid to 
speak of the individuals to whom they 
were granted. He thought the House 
wrong from the beginning ; for if the law 
attached from the first,.then all the pen- | 
sions hitherto granted were illegal; if the | 
law did not yet attach, the crown was | 
under no restraint at present. He ob. | 
served, that the act of which he was speak- 
ing was abad one in his opinian, as it 
took fram the crown the power absolutely 
necessary to carry on government. He | 


ssid, that the argument did not hold upon | 
t , 
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which the act of last year was justified, 
and the pensions that had been granted 
since. ‘Lhe act expressly forbad any pen-_ 
sions being granted, and yet he had the 
preceding day heard it ssserted, that lord 
Ashburton’s pension was extremely proper, 
and that colonel Barré’s pension was exe 
tremely proper; and this day he had been 
told, that the Lord Chancellor’s pension 
was extremcly proper, that lord Grant. 
ham’s pension was extremely proper, that 
sir Joseph Yorke’s Peon was extremely 
proper, and that all the variety of lesser 
pensions were extremcly proper. There 
must be something radically wrong either 
in the act of last session, or in these pen- 
sions; both could not be extremely pro-- 
per. The plain fact was, that House had 
not the courage ta meet a personal ques- 
tion. They were bold in advancing a 
theory; they flinched when they came to 
reduce it into practice. The governor 
next adverted to the repeated attacks on 
lord North, as the author of the American 
war.. That noble lord was, in his opinion, 
cruelly used. It was the fashion now te 
call the American war the noble lord’s 
war. The House could not be ignorant 
that it was no such thing. It was the war 
of the House of Commons; the war of the 
people of England; the war which this 
country in the hour of its madness began, 
and was determined to prosecute, in spite 
of reason and common sense. Let. the 
House recollect how small the minority 
was that opposed it in its origin. Even - 
the hon. gentleman who made the motion 
of the day, and a more independent and 
respectable member sat not witbia these 
walls, was eager for it at its commence- 
ment. That hon. gentleman had been 
loud in urging the necessity of maintaine 
ing the legislative rights of Great Britain; 
to attempt, thercfore, at this time, to shift 
@ common error off the shoulders of that 
House, and place it on those of the noble 
lord, was mean, unmanly, and unjust. 

Mr. Courtenay said, that as the motion 
was explained to be merely prospective, 
and to have no reference whatever to the 
pensions already granted, he would very 
readily consent to it, though he would 
otherwise have opposed it; and for this ° 
reason, that he thought nothing could be 
more irrational, than that ministers who 
had signed a peace, which had fallen 
under the censure of the House, should 
be so far persecuted,. as to be deprived of: 
every species of consolation; and that 
whilst they had incurred. the displeasure: 
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of parliament, and the abhorrence of their. 
country, they might not be allowed the 
honest and reputable satisfaction which 
was still left them, of being a burthen to 
the public, or pensioners to the crown. 
And he thought it the peculiar blessing of 
this constitution, that ministers, whose 
conduct was despised and reprobated by 


one branch of the legislature, might still. 


not only be protected, but cherished and 
rewarded by another branch; and that 
popular odium might be counterbalanced 
by royal favour. Let any humane person 
consider, what must be the wretched situ- 
ation of men, who had lost every degree 


of reputation, and what was dearer to 


them, every emolument of office, if they 
were at the same time deprived of the 
quarterly comfort of a well-paid pension, 
that enabled them to look down with con- 
tempt on the people and their representa- 
tives, and to look up with gratitude to 
their sovereign. Mr. Courtenay observed, 


that it was unworthy Mr. Fox’s usual: 


liberality. and candour, to reflect on gen- 
tlemen for having made a previous stipu- 
lation with the earl of Shelburne, as no- 
thing so strongly evinced their thorough 
knowledge of that minister, as the caution 
with which they transacted and bargained 
with him, before they would e e to 
support his administration. The learned 


lord, it had been alledged, had one of his. 


employments secured for life, and the. 
other (lord Grantham) we were told, had 
& positive promise of a pension from the 
King. Both of them equally manifesting, 
by their conduct, that they had virtue, 
aad it was necessary that virtue should be 
purchased for a valuable consideration, 
‘ before they would part with it; and that 
they looked 
the earl of Shelburne as no consideration 
atall. In answer to Mr. Rigby’s declation, 
that he would support any administration 
formed either oa a narrow or broad basis, 
he said he should only observe, that he 
gave him entire credit for his declaration. 
He was persuaded that worthy gentleman 
had no other motive for his conduct, but 
to preserve peace and unanimity in the 
country, te maintain the due equilibrium 
between the crown and the'people, and to 
hold: to the last moment he could—every 
balance in his hands. Mr. Oourtenay re- 
merked, that the right hon. gesatleman and 
some others of his description, dreaded 
gnd deprecated .a: coalition which would 
unite talents, integrity, property, and cha- 
racter, and form an admipistration, which. 
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would deride: and set at nought the little: 
subordinate cabals of intrigue and left. 
handed cunning, and reduce to their pro-. 
per insignificance, men who had nothing: 
to recommend them as objects of public 
attention, but their intrigues and their ine 
gratitude. On the same principle that 
the right hon. gentleman thought the in- 
fluence of the crown was too much dimi- 
nished by the Bill of reform, he would also: 
think it too much diminished by this hore. 
rible coalition; and therefore was of opi- 
nion, that the prerogative should: be pre~ 
served entire in the crown, by appointing 
a ministry, if it pleased, without probity 
and without parts, without friendship,. 
and without connection, without support: 
in the House, and without confidence 
and approbation aut of it. He said, he 
avoided observing upon the light in which: 
the public would sce this declaration of 
universal support to all administrations : 
the light in which malice would understand: 
it, was this; that the two right hon. gen- 
tlemen’s first view and purpose were to 
supplant and undermine the coalition they: 
vilified; but being unable to ascemplists 
that object, they were prepared, if conve» 
nience required, to es rae it; and not 
being able to acquire ell that they would, 
they should temperately be satisfied with 
taking ali they could, from ministers of 
any sort and every description— 
Like the vile straw, that’s blown about the street, 
Some needy members stick to all they meet ; 
Coach’'d, carted, trod upon—now loose—now fast, — 
And carry'd off in some dog's tail at last. 

The question, as amended, was then 
agreed to. 


Debate in the Commons on the American 
Intercourse Bill.] March 7. On the mo-~ 
tion for going into a Committee on the 
American [ntercourse Bill, 

_ Mr. Eden rose to state the objections 
that occurred to him on the subject of the 
Bill. He declared it to be, in his opinion, 
of the greatest importance of any that he 
had ever seen in parliament, and conse- 
quently the most deserving of mature and 
serious deliberation. This Bill would in- 
troduce a total revolution in our commer- 
cial system, which he was afraid would 
shake it to its very basis, and endanger 
the whole pile. He said, that he had been 
the cause of the proposed Bill being de- 
ferred on a former day, and as every sub- 
sequent enquiry and reflection had tended 
to augment his alarms, he should once 
more object to going into the committee ; 
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but he adopted this mode, rather to entitle 
himself to enter into a general discussion 
of the subject, than from any ultimate in- 
tention to stop the progress of the Bill 
farther than might be necessary to its 
amendment; for he fully agreed that some- 
thing was necessary to be done with all 
possible dispatch. It was a business the 
most complicated in its nature, and at the 
same time the most extensive in its con- 
sequences, that he ever remembered in 
parliament. He rejoiced to see a risin 
disposition to attend to it, and behel 
many around him from whom he should 
expect very effectual aid and assistance. 
His objections went to different points, af- 
fecting every clause of the Bill; but he 
desired not to be charged with disrespect, 
in regard either to the right hon. gentle- 
man who had introduced the Bill, or the 
learned gentlemen who had assisted in 
framing it. They had framed the Bill on 
a principle which had, in some degree, 
been encouraged by the whole House ; he 
had himself been'forward in desiring that 
a commercial intercourse with the late 
colonies should be opened on very liberal 
terms, ever regretting, however, that it 
had not been arranged in the Provisional 
Articles. In this, as in other instances of 
ublic business, it was not easy to see the 
lagen and difficulties of the measure, till 
it had been detailed in the form now be- 
fore the House. The very title of the 
Bill called for serious regard. The words 
“« provisional establishment,’? must mean a 
system to be established, provided that 
something is done ; no proviso, indeed, was 
stated within the Bill, but it was under- 
stood to mean a similar system to be 
adopted in America. He could not recur 
to invidious remarks on these improbable 
reciprocities. He would endeavour to 
shew that the whole plan was utterly im- 
proper, even if it were more easy in its 
execution, and probable in its success. 
The first objection to it that struck him, 
was on account of Ireland. In order to 
-explain this point, he must inform gentle- 
men, that, in the late settlement of that 
kingdom, those who were well-wishers to 
the harmony, friendship, and connection 
of England and Ireland, had introduced a 
elause into one ef the Irish acts of parlia- 
ment, that of Mr. Yelverton, by which the 
British Navigation Act was adopted, and 
made part of the law of Ireland; but still 
with this proviso, that it should cease to be 
- binding upon Ireland, whenever it should 
geage to: be binding upon Great Britain, 
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The consequence that he apprehended from 

the Bill now before the House was this ; it 
completely repealed the Navigation Act, 
and therefore, by virtue of the above pro- 
viso, it would of course be repealed at the 

same moment in Ireland, an 
Britain might bid adieu to any Navigation 
Act to bind Ireland in future; the British 
legislature no longer enjoyed any power 
to legislate for that kingdom. But it 
might be said, that this was not an objec- 
tion merely to the Bill before the House, 
but to any Bill which should repeal the 
Navigation Act. Here he begged leave 
to maintain a contrary opinion; it was 
allowed on all hands, that this Bill was 

only a provisional, a temporary Bill; but 

its effect, with respect to lreland, would be 

perpetual; for Ireland had bound herself 
to observe the Navigation Act, as long as 

it should make part of the law of England, 

but no longer; if, therefore, it was once 
repealed here, though only for a time, the 
consequence would be, that Ircland would 
find herself freed from it for ever. How, 

then, could this be avoided or remedied ? 

He had pointed out the mode three months 
ago; when he suggested the propriety of 
assembling the parliament of Ircland, that 
the legislatures of both kingdoms might 
go hand in hand in the regulations that 
might be thought necessary; but as matters 
now stood, the repeal of the Navigation 
Act pfteceding the meeting of the Irish 
parliament, we must lie at the mercy of 
that assembly, through the misconduct of 
our own rulers. But this was not his only 
objection, The American states lay so 
contiguous to our West India Islands, and 
this Bill giving the Americans leave to 
trade with them, there was no shadow of 
doubt but they would supply them with 
provisions from the continent of America, 
to the utter ruin of the provision trade of 
Ireland, which at present supplied the 
British West Indies ; the fisheries of that 
kingdom would, of course, be ruined. The 
next thing to be apprehended was, that we 
should totally lose the carrying trade; for 
as the Americans were to be permitted, 

under this Bill, to bring the West India 
commodities to Europe, so he feared that 
the 600 ships of this country, which that 
trade employed at present, would become 
useless, not only to the great decrease of 
our revenue, but the absolute destruction 
of our navy, arising from the destruction 
of that great nursery for seamen. The 
sugar refinery of England would also, he 
feared, be gstroyed by this Bill; for as 
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the Americans could carry the raw sugars 
to their own country and manufacture 
them much cheaper than we could here, 
the consequence would be, that they 
would be able to undersel us in every 
market. He was not without his appre- 
hensions for the loss of the hat trade; for, 
as by the Provisional Treaty, they had the 
furtrade resigned to them, andat their dor, 
so of course they could manufacture hats 
ata much cheaper rate than we could, and 
consequently would monopolize the supp! 
of the West India islands with chase branch 
of commerce. There was another cir- 
cumstance, perhaps, more alarming than 
all the rest; the Americans on their re- 
turn from our ports might export our ma- 
manufacturing tools, and our artificers 
emigrating at the same time, we should 
run the risk of losing our manufac- 
tures, perhaps the only advantage we as 
yet possessed over the Americans, and 
seeing them transplanted to America. 
This would be a stroke that our commerce 
would scarcely be able to survive. In 
fine, this Bill would place the United 
States on the footing of the most favoured 
nation, without leaving us so much as a 
hope that we should obtain any reciprocal 
advantages. He then adverted to the 
three paragraphs that immediately followed 
the provision already alluded to, which a 
right hon. friend of his (Mr. Burke) had 
compared to making love: he said, that 
they certainly were a sort of epistule 
amatoric, and as unmeaning as love-letters 
generally were. He observed, that these 
same plausible and weedling expressions, 
which the House had once seen in the 
Provisional Articles, and again in this pro- 
visional Bill, were taken from the pream- 
ble of the commercial treaty between 
France and the United States, where they 
stood with some effect and propriety. 
The next enacting clause admitted the 
ships as the ships of aliens, and the cargoes 
as the cargoes of British subjects: on this 
it was observable that the distinction was 
not so unfavourable as many gentlemen 
might suppose, for though foreign ships 
paid a double duty to the light-houses, 
they were exempted from a shilling per 
man per month, and also from a tonnage 
and poundage duty, which was pail by 
British merchant ships. But the other 
part of the clause, which admitted all 
goods the growth, produce, or manufac- 
ture of the United States, was of a more 
serious nature, 48 it purported to give to a 


people now become a foreign state, .the 
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trading privileges of British subjects. How 
was the King hercafter to make treaties 
with the European powers, who claimed 
to. be treated on the footing of the most 
favoured nation? And was parliament 
prepared to consent to the admission of all 
the world as British subjects? Besides, 
how would it operate as to subsisting 
treaties? He would select the Russian 
treaty of commerce as an example. [ Here 
Mr. Eden read two articles of the Russian 
treaty, importing that the subjects of each 
contracting power shall have leave to 
trade in all the ports and towns where 
such leave shall be granted to any other 
nation ; and that they shall pay no greater 
duty for the importation or exportation of 
their commodities, than is paid by the 
subjects of other pations.] Would not 
the Bill in question be a direct contraven- 
tion of that treaty? The renewal of that 
treaty was probably now in agitation, as it 
was within two years of expiring; with 
what face would sir James Harris say to 
the Russian minister, —* Sir, I am in- 
structed to renew the old articles, but you 
must prevail on the empress to overlook a 
peculiar circumstance? We are at the 
same time making a treaty with another 
foreign nation, to which we are giving the 
admission of all merchandises of the staple 
of the Russian empire, free from various 
charges and restrictions, to which the 
Russian imports are liable. I acknow- 
ledge that this is aukward, because the in- 
terests of Russia must at any rate suffer 
bythe American independence: her growth 
and produce are the same as the northern 
states of America, but her ports are frozen 
during a considerable part of the year, 
when the American ports are open. It 
must be confessed, too, that your ships 
cannot approach our West India islands, 
without being forfeited; but the ships of 
that foreign nation, to which I allude, are 
there also to be received as British sub- 
jects.’ What would be the answer of 
that great empress; and what would be- 
come of the Russian treaty ? 

He added, that all these mischiefs were 
trifling, in comparison of what he was next 
to state. It had been easy to foresee that 
the American independence must tend to 
great convulsions in our commerce, the 
emigration of manufacturers, the loss of 
seamen, and all the evils incident to a des» 
clining country. Under ‘such apprehen- 
sions, he, perhaps, and some others, had 
been governed in their conduct, even be- 
yond a due’ policy and prudence. The 
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hour of calamity was now come; many 
new embarrassments must arise; but he 
would not consent to increase or antici- 
pate them, by measures of rashness and 
despondency. Under this caution, he 
would intreat the House to advert parti- 
- cularly to the clause which authortses a 
free import and export between the United 
States and the British West Indies. 
France had confined her treaty to Europe. 
The United States, by this article, would 
have infinite advantages from which our 
loyal colonies remain excluded; they 
would have advantages even against Great 
Britain and Ireland, from their proximity 
of situation to the islands, cheapness of 
‘Jabour, and frequency of voyages. Be- 
sides, they would supply our islands with 
all ianalictires now sent from these 
kingdoms; he instanced the hat trade, for 
which they possess all the materials, the 
oil trade, spermaceti candles, provisions, 
fish, &c. And, he observed, that the loss 
of some of these branches would peculiarly 
affect Ireland. But the worst was still to 
come; they would gradually, and in a 
course of years, possess themselves of the 
carrying trade ; and he accordingly stated 
the collection and progress of an assorted 
West India cargo from North America to 
the islands, and thence to Europe, to 
bring back for the supply of these islands, 
a supply of German linens and Dutch teas. 
Thus, he said, the kingdom would gradu- 
ally lose the great nursery for its seamen, 
and all the means of manning ships in 
times of emergency, and would thus de- 
cline and languish during peace, and be 
helpless and dependent during war.—On 
the clause with regard to st eile he stated 
the difficulty of allowing drawbacks to a 
foreien state, when the old safeguard of 
certificates was lost. He said that all 
these sacrifices were made without cause 
or probable advantage, and if they were 
reasonable on an established system, he 
still could not think them either wise or 
becoming to be tendered without a con- 
fidence of any return. He supposed that 
his national pride must sink with the sink- 
ing pride of the nation; but he was not 
yet brought so low as to be reconciled to 
the modern plan of gratuitous and endless 
concessions. He would only observe, that 
if so many objcctions were obvious to a 
mere individual, it might be presumed 
that there were many more which would 
not escape the ingenuity of millions m- 
terested in using such a Bill against all 
the dearest interests of these kingdoms. 
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_ Having thus stated some of the objec- 
tions that occurred to him against the 
Bill, it might perhap3 be expected that he 


should suggest some better plan for open- 


ing the intercourse ; to that, however, he 
professed himself anequal ; but still, if he 
might venture to give an opinion, it would 
be mercly that the Prohibitory Acts should 
be repealed ; and that the king in council 
(not the cabinet) might be vested with 
powers, for six months, to suspend, from 
time to time, as he should see cause, such 
laws as he should find to stand in the way 
of an amicable intercourse; this would 
obviate his objection relative to Ireland ; 
the treaty of commerce might, in the 
mean time, go on, and a reciprocity of 
advantage might be made the ground- 
work of a permanent treaty: at present, 
the Bill before the House would place the 
advantage all on one side, and perhaps 
drive us afterwards to the disagreeable and 
dangerous necessity of repealing what we 
were now going to enact. 

Captain John Luttrell said, that he 
could not consent to the Speaker’s Icaving 
the chair, for the purpose of committing a 
Bill of such vast importanee, pending this 
kind of ministerial interregnum, unless the 
right hon. mover, or the gentlemen of the 
long robe, who sat near him, would avow 
themselves to be answerable for the con 
sequences of it: he thought, in truth, 
they ought to be so, because he feared we 
had to lament the necessity of its intro- 
duction, a8 proceeding from their inatten- 
tion and neglect; but, still, should a change 
of ministers take place, while the Bill was 
on its passage through either House of 
parliament, it might, perhaps, be said by 
one set of men, that it had procecded too 
far, when they came into office, for its 
progress to be stopped; and by the other, 
that had they not retired, the objection- 
able passages would have been corrected 
in due time ; thus, whatever fatality might 
attend it, none were to be answerable. 
He wished that mutual convenience might 
issue from our traffic with America, but 
he was sure that this country had not yet 
obtained mutual advantage; we had granted 
to America a right to fish, not only at 
Newfoundland, but on all the coasts and 
in all the harbours, rivers, and crecks be- 
longing to his Majesty’s dominions in 
North America. No such advantage was 
obtained for our people to fish on their 
coasts; and he would put this question to 
the right hon. member, had he required 
from them any security that the commerce 
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of this country should not be put on a 
worse footing than that of other nations? 
Such stipulations had heretofore been 
made between us and Spain, and between 
us and Portugal, when it was not so neces- 
sary ; and although our West India plant- 
ers might hope to find vent for their super- 
abundant produce in North America, if 
the duties on the imposts of British ships 
were to be higher (which he had too much 
reason to believe would be the case) than 
those of the French, Spanish, or Dutch, 
we must fail in that expectancy. We had, 
it was true, prohibited the Americans 
from drying their fish on the island of 
Newfoundland, but we had permitted them 
to do so on that of Cape Breton, a very 
small part of which was settled; it was 
certainly as convenient for the purpose, 
and as much in the vicinity of the best 
fishing banks, and they would thereby be 
enabled, by the additional favour of this 
Bill, to come to our own markets before 
us, and greatly to undersell us, who must 
have the expence and delay of a voyage 
to make out, as well as home. Thus, 
coupling the extensive right of fishing the 
ministers had given to France, with what 
the Americans would enjoy, who did not 
see, that the nursery for seamen and the 
valuable trade of that country, would 
dwindle into inconsiderable gain at best, 
even if we could sell on as good terms as 
the Americans, which he held to be im- 
possible? Then, how could he approve 
the principle of the Bill, unless the right 
hon. mover could justify it on the ground 
of necessity, or shew that it was likely to 
coax the Americans to give us something 
dike equal advantage? Was he or the 
learned gentlemen sure they duly consi- 
dered the matter? Was the measure 
sanctioned by the opinions of great com- 
mercial characters, which, in a question of 
this sort, he should most respect, if the 
went merely on their own judgment, satich 
as he suspected it on professional points. 
Mr. Chancellor Pitt said, it was a little 
surprising to him to hear it seriously 
argued, that the Speaker should not leave 
the chair, in order for. the House to re- 
solve itself into a committee on a bill, un- 
doubtedly the most complicated in its 
nature, and at the same time the most ex- 
tensive in its consequences, that ever had 
been submitted to the consideration of 
parliament; a bill, tov, that had been 
anxiously, loudly, and repeatedly called 
for from all sides of the House. The hon. 
gentleman who spoke last had thought 
{ VOL. XXIII. ] 
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proper to allude to the present unfortunate 
situation of government. The House 
would, he believed, give him full credit, 
when he declared, that no man in the 
country felt that situation more irksomely, 
or lamented it more sincerely than him- 
self. It was well known, that he did not 
consider his present situation, as that of 
a person permanently a minister; he held 
it simply till a successor was appointed, 
and no gentleman, of any party, could 
look forward to that moment with more 
eagerness than he did. In the mean time, 
however, 
thought it his duty to carry on the public 
business with as much dispatch and atten- 
tion, as his judgment and abilities would 
enable him to give it. With regard to the 
Bill in question, situated as he had de- 
scribed himself to be, he felt very forcibly 
how much the subject pressed, and that 
some bill ought to be produced, and sub- 
mitted to the consideration of that House, 
with as little delay as possible. He had, 
therefore, as well as the small ‘portion of 
his leisure would allow, and as fully as his 
little share of knowledge of commerce 
would enable him, turned his thoughts to 
the subject of the present Bill; but he did 


assure the House, he had been far from. 


feeling the presumption, that he should be 
able at any time, much less under the pre- 
sent unfortunate circumstances of the 
country, and under those other circum- 


stances he had described, to produce a. 


bill of that vast and comprehensive nature 
fit to pass into a law, and which would not 
acquire very considerable alteration and 
improvement indeed. But the hon. gen- 
tleman had called for some minister to be 
responsible for the Bill; was the hon. gen- 
tleman aware, that in the strict and proper 
sense of the word responsibility, no mi- 
nister in the most complete and settled 
state of administration was responsible for. 
the effect of an act of parliament? Where 
the exigency of affairs made a new law 
necessary, with regard to the regulation 
of the commerce of the country, it was 
the duty of ministers to take proper infor- 
mation upon the subject, and to bring in 
a bill to the nature of the case in question, 
Having done so, it rested with the House 
to adopt or reject, to alter, amend, or 
modify such a bill, according to their wis- 
dom and judgment; and, therefore, with 
regard to the present Bill, the hon. gen- 
tleman was to be full as responsible as his 
Majesty’s ministers; if the Bill passed into 
a law, the legislature would then bear the 
[2'R] | 


‘aps as the task was, he | 
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responsibility of it. He was by no means 
tenacious of any part of the Bill then 
undcr consideration ; he trusted that, on all 
sides, the House would concur in opinion 
that some Bill was indispensably necessary. 
He laid the bill before them, therefore, 
that it might be moulded and modified in 
such a manner, as should render it prac- 
tical and useful. It had been said, that 
by the Bill, as it stood, we gave America 
much, and were not sure of receiving any 
advantage in return. From the nature of 
the case, the Bill was necessarily an expe- 
riment, and, what was worse, an expe- 
riment hazarded in a great measure upon 
conjecture; both the difficulties arising 
from that circumstance were unavoidable. 
It was still farther highly probable, that 
the government would pass into other 
hands, before the Bill could go through 
both Houses. This was indisputably an 
additional inconvenience; the case, how- 
ever, under all its difficulties, must be 
met fairly; and he trusted, that from a 
due consideration of the state of the coun- 
try, there would on this point, though he 
feared it might not be easily obtained on 
any other, bea real coalition, and that the 
Touse would unite its abilities in render- 
ing the Bill as perfect and as practicable 
as possible. He solicited the assistance of 
every gentleman present, and flattered 
himse!f there would that day be no desire 
expressed, but how the Bill might be 
moulded and modified, so as to be likely 
to prove most useful at home, most ac- 
ceptable in America. 

Tr. Burke laid at the door of ministers 
all the mischiefs that were apprehended, 
and might arise from the Bill: they were to 
be all ascribed to their neglect; and it was 
astonishing indeed, that in the course of 
seven months negociation with the Ame- 
rican commissioners at Paris, not one 
commercial regulation to form an inter- 
course between the two countries had ever 
becn so much as talked of. The inter- 
regnum which had now actually shewn 
itself, he feared, had taken place many 
months ago, at least there had been, it 
was obvious, an interregnum of all atten- 
tion to duty, and all regard for the first 
and most important interests of the coun- 
try, when the provisional treaty was ne- 
gociated at Paris, To that interregnum, 
he in his conscience believed, were owing 
the difficulties the House laboured under 
at that moment. Had not his Majesty’s 
ministers been guilty of the fatal neglect 
of not preparing and providing an article 
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for the future regulation of the commerce 
of this country and America, when they 
negociated the hart! with America, the 
House would not then have felt itself 
embarrassed as it did, how to proceed 
with the present Bill.. When he had heard 
that Mr. Oswald was sent over to Paris as 
a negociator, he took it for granted, it 
was to negociate a commercial treaty. 
He could not possibly conceive, that when 
the noble lord at the head of administra- 
tion had the most experienced geographer 
in the world at hand, that he Scull have 
pitched upon a merchant to negociate a 
geographical treaty. That noble lord, in- 
stead of applying to those persons, who 
could have given him some information 
about the fisheries, Mr. Holdsworth and 
Mr. Brett, had sent merchants into the 
woods, who could give him no assistance. 
The two negociators having passed seven 
months without having done any thing for 
the commerce of this country, put him in 
mind of two Irishmen; one of them being 
asked what he was doing, answered—no- 
thing ; and the other having been asked the 
same question, replied—I am helping him ; 
so that it looked like the cross-readings we 
met with in the newspapers, to see men’s 
talents, which nature designed for one 
line of business, employed in another, for 
which nature had not qualified them. This 
surely was singular conduct in ministers : 
but this was not all; for the provisional 
treaty, such as it was, was signed on the 
23d of November, and yet no plan, no 
system of commercial intercourse had 
since been formed; but in the month of 
March, a crude and undigested Bill was 
brought to parliament, without any previ- 
ous communication with the Americans. 
However, such as it was, considering the 
necessity of the times, he would support 
the principle of the Bill, though he dis- 
liked the clauses. Mr. Burke displayed a 
great deal of humour in comparing this 
country and America to a man and a 
woman courting: he said, the present 
Bill was somewhat like a courtship, if any 
were to take place between himself anda 
lady, where the natural order of things 
would be reversed, and the lady would 
have much to give, he little or nothing to 
return. So, in the instance of the Bill 
before the House, Great Britain was ex- 
tremely fond in her wooing, and in her 
love-fit was ready to give largely: whereas, 
to his knowledge, America had nothing 
to give in return. A right hon. member, 
who had displayed an uncommon degree 
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of commercial knowledge, was afraid that 
we should lose our manufactures, by the 
emigration of our artificers, and the ex- 
ag te of our working tools; as to the 
atter, it was really not worth mentioning ; 
it was one of the puerilities of our laws to 
forbid the exportation of manufacturing 
tools; but this was a farce; we might as 
well attempt to prevent the making of 
hay in America, by forbidding the expor- 
tation of scythes. As to the emigration 
_ of artificers, he did not think it possible 
to prevent it; nor indeed would it be very 
wise to attempt it; but still he saw little 
danger from this of our losing our manu- 
factures: it was very well known, that 
before the war, 8,000 persons used to 
emigrate in a year from the north of Ire- 
Jand to America, and yet there never was 
a linen manufacture set up there; the 
reason was obvious ; these persons betook 
themselves immediately to agriculture, 
and the grazing of cattle. The cheap- 
ness of land, and above all, the idleness 
which necessarilyattended upon the cheap- 
ness, and which was the great and prin- 
cipal boon that America held out to emi- 
grants, naturally prevented men from 
thinking of manufactures; and while there 
was an immense extent of territory, of 
nearly 900,000 square miles, to attract 
the attention of the inhabitants to agri- 
culture, we had no reason to apprehend 


that they would be able, for a very long: 


time indeed, to rival us in manufactures. 
As to the provision trade, the Americans 
had it always, for they supplied the islands 
for years back with provisions; the loss 
of the sugar trade, indeed, would be a 
heavy one, and perhaps it must be lost 
one time or other, but he did not appre- 
hend that the loss was near at hand.—As 
to Russia, he did not think that she could 
have any right to be offended; she had a 
right, indeed, to be treated as the most 
favoured nation of any in existence, at 
the time the treaty was made; but the 
case of America was a new case; it was 
anation sui generis; and therefore was 
an exception to the treaty, and conse- 
quently might be treated better than Rus- 
sia, without any breach of treaty. Ire- 
land might be said to be an independent 
kingdom, and yet no nation had ever ex- 
pressed a jealousy at her ships being more 
favoured in this country than any other. 
With regard to Ireland herself, he had 
not a doubt but she would readily adopt 
any commercial regulations that England 
might, in this instance, be under the ne- 
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cessity of making. The principle that he 
wished to lay down, with respect to Ame- 
rica, would be not to treat her subjects 
as aliens; he would still treat them as 
fellow-subjects, as far as he could; and 
establish his regulations rather by an im- 
provement of the old commercial system, 
than by an introduction of a new one. 
By the old laws, it was necessary that the . 
American ships should be registered, and 
bring their certificates with them; now 
he would have all prohibitory acts, and 
all those relative to the registering, re- 
pealced, and leave the American vessels in 
every respect as they were before, in 
point of trade. 

Mr. Solicitor General Arden said, that 
he and his learned colleague had been 
called on, in an extraordinary way, to.be 
responsible for the present Bill. That 
requisition he was by no means disposed 
to comply with, because he pretended to 
know nothing of commerce, upon regula- 
tions of which the Bill was aiholly founded. 
All the concern that he had in the mea- 
sure, was in adapting such principles, as 
were suggested to him, to the law, as it 
stood in the various statutcs that had re- 
lation to the object of the Bill. When 
he was called into his Majesty’s service, 
he did not expect that he was to take 
upon him the responsibility for commer- 
cial systems, of which he had no know- 
ledge; much less did he think, it would 
be expected that he should go a courting 
to America: he was very facetious in his 
playing on the idea of his being appointed 
to make love to America, and said, that 
surely if Great Britain wished to succeed, 
she would appoint a man of more gal- 
lantry and better appearance than him- 
self to be the wooer. He stated circum- 
stantially the particular reasons that had 
induced him to word the clauses as they 
appeared in the Bill. He had been fully 
aware of the danger of throwing the carry- 
ing trade wholly into the hands of Ame- 
rica, and had endeavoured to guard against 
it; and it would be found, that though 
America, had an advantage given her by 
the Bill, on her importation of her goods 
into this country, that she was disadvan- 
taged with regard to her exports from 
hence. | 

Mr. Fox agreed with Mr. Burke in the 
propriety of this measure; he agreed with 

im also in charging ministers with neg- 
lect: he never could have imagined that 
the seven months negociation had been 
about any thing else but commerce; for 
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the mdependence being the very prelimi- 
nary of the whole negociation, he never 
could have imagined that the negociation 
could have turned on any thing but com- 
mercial regulations. He was almost of 
opinion, that the Bill would amount to an 
infraction of the treaty with Russia, and 
also with Denmark; and therefore the 
House ought to be very cautious how 
they proceeded: he was willing that the 
Bill should go to a committee, that the 
most exceptionable parts might be amend- 
ed. At present the House was laid under 
very great difficulty; there was ample 
ground for censure, and yet it would be 
extremely hard to censure the right hon. 
gentleman, who certainly was in no shape 
to blame. Mr. Fox talked of the strange 
idea of thinking the business of govern- 
ment could not be conducted in ‘that 
House, unless some person high in office, 
and fully responsible as a minister was in 
it. If the country was to remain as it 
was, the wisest way would be for that 
House, upon all great and important con- 
siderations like the present, to chuse a 
small committee, consisting of four or five 
of its best informed members, to make the 
necessary enquiries, and having grounded 
a bill upon the facts, to bring it into the 
House for their discussion and improve- 
ment. He thought the present Bill an 
infraction of our treaty with Russia, and 
pointed out a variety of imperfections, 
which rendered it indispensably necessary 
that it should go to a committee. 

The House then resolved itself into the 
Committee. | 


Debate in the Cummons on the Duke of 
Richmond's Report on the Ordnance Estt- 
mates for the Year 1783.) March 10. 
The order of the day was then read, for 
referring the Ordnance Estimates, and 
also the following Paper to the Committee 
of Supply :— 

Report on the Estimate of the Ordnance 

for the Year 1783. 


* The Estimate for the Ordnance, 
which I have the honour to lay before 
this honourable House, being very diffe- 
rent from those which it has been cus- 
tomary to present, I think it my duty to 
submit the grounds upon which I have 
thou,ht necessary to deviate from the plan 
of former estimates. - 
~ The two main objects of Estimates seem 
to be, Ist, To know what will be the 
whole amount of the expense for the 
year. 2dly, To have a distribution of 
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that expense under distinct articles. But 
the Estimates of the Ordnance, as hitherto 
presented, do not appear to me to answer 
either of these ends. 

«©The arrangement of Ordnance Esti- 
mates has been very properly made under 
three heads, viz. the Unprovided, the 
Ordinary, and the Extraordinary. The 
Unprovided is not properly an estimate, 
but an account of debt incurred in the 
preceding ycar without the authority of 
parliament; and consequently ought to 
consist only of such very few articles as 
could not be foreseen, but which emer- 
gencies made necessary to provide. The 
Ordinary and Extraordinary form the 
Estimate for the ensuing year. The Or- 
dinary should contain a true account of 
the whole establishment and expences 
that are of a permanent nature, and likely 
to occur every year. The Extraordinary 
should contain a computation of such ex- 
pences as are temporary, together with 
the probable cost of new works. 

as To what degree the Estimates hitherto 
delivered have been correct materials to 
shew the whole expence necessary to be 
provided, will be scen by comparing the 
Ordinary and Extraordinary for some 
years past with the exceedings that ap- 
peared in every subsequent year under 
the head of Unprovided. If the Ordi- 
nary and Extraordinary had been formed 
upon just calculations, the exceedings 
under the head of Uuprovided in a subse- 
quent year could have been but trifling ; 
whercas it appears that, for the last seven 
years, the Unprovided has upon an average 
exceeded, by 116,924/. 8s. 4d. in each 
year, both the Ordinary and Extraordi- 
nary put together; so that in fact the re- 
quisition to parliament has every year 
been considerably Jess than half the sum 
really wanted. 

« But even this subsequentcharge of Un- 
provided by no mean closes the account; 
as a statement of debt, it ought to state 
the whole of the debt, but it does no such 
thing: a large arrear of undischarged de- 
bentures remains behind till the end of 
the war, when there appears a vast debt, 
of which parliament has not had the least 
knowledge, either as to its extent or 
causes, although it has been continually 
accruing, whilst estimates and incomplete 
accounts of debts have been yearly pre- 
sented. This debt, at the ioe of the 
last war, was 595,423/. 2s. 5d.: it is now 
near three times that sum. 

‘s Besides these defects in the general 
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statemcnts of the Ordnance Estimates, 
they are equally deficient in giving either 
a distinct or genuine account of the arti- 
cles that are stated. One article, m the 
Ordivary, is called, ¢ The Ordinary of 
Office, comprising repairs of store-houses, 
magazines, barracks, platforms, carriages, 
stores fur yarrisons, rents, salaries, and in- 
cident charges.’ So strange a mixture of 
heterogeneous matter seems rather to con- 
fuse that explain, and moreover is nota 
genuine account of their cost, which ap- 
pears to have constantly and considerbly 
exceeded the charge delivered to parlia- 
ment. This charge in the estimates has 
uniformly for many years been identically 
the same sum of 36,092/. 7s. 6d. although 
the expense of office has been increasing, 
- although repairs and incident charges must, 
from their nature, be continually varying ; 
and in fact the actual expenditure has 
been 69,3251. 

«¢ From these observations, it appears, that 
the whole of the Estimate on the former 
plan cannot be satistactory; charges are 
made under various heads for money; but 
the articles for which it is voted have no 
specific relation to the real expenditure. 
A gross sum is obtained for land service, 
which, together with that received for sea 
service, forms an aggregate fund, from 
whence various expenses, very different 
from those in the estimate, are in part de- 
frayed; and what can best wait, accumu- 
lates as a debt, hereafter to appear in one 
lumping sum betore parliament, in the 
shape of out-standing debentures, unac- 
companied with any account to shew how 
it has been incurred, or how the money 
has been actually employed. 

«The present Estimate endeavours to 
avoid these defects. It begins by stating 
the actual debt, made up as correctly 
as could be collected, amounting to 
1,724,503. lls. ld. It next states, under 
the head of Unprovided, the exceedings 
in 1782 beyond the grants of parliament, 
which, from the deficiency of last year's 
estimate, were unavoidable: but notwith- 
standing the vast demand for Gibraltar, 
they have been kept so within bounds, as 
to be by 80,464. 12s. 10d. less than they 
were the year before. 

«¢ The distribution of this expenditure in 
the Unprovided, formerly made under the 
head of the several articles supplied, is 
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2s. 9d. which, when paid, will reduce the 
debt to 905,244/. 8s. 4d. And this, from 
the most accurate calculations which the 
office could produce, closes the account, 
and, it is believed, leaves no arrear what- 
ever behind. 

“<The Ordinary of the present Estimate 
brings forward the whole establishment of 
office of every kind, and divides it, with 
much greater accuracy than heretofore, 
under the distinct head of places where 
the expenses were incurred. It amounts 
to 233,363. 6s. lld. Under this head, it 
may be proper to observe, that various 
salaries, in the civil establishment, have 
received an augmentation of 1,973/. 16s. 
4d. since last year, in order to give com- 
petent incomes to the persons employed 
in lieu of perquisites, private fees, and 
private agencies, all which are now en- 
tirely abolished. But this increase of 
1,973. 16s. 4d. has, by the savings made 
in consequence of new regulations for the 
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conduct of proofs of powder and ordnance, . 


| 
and by restraining the expense of coach- 
hire, messages, and other articles, been 
reduced to 964/. 15s. 3d. in present; and 
when the salaries of sundry offices, now 
suppressed, amounting to 1,170/. 7s. 6d. 
which are to cease with the present pos- 
sessors, shall fall in, there will be no ex- 
cess, but a saving of 205/. 12s. 3d. 
« The corps of engineers, composed en- 
tirely of officers, which forms another 
branch of the Ordinary, it 1s supposed will 
| be thought necessary to be kept up. The 
royal regiment of artillery, immediately 
before the war, consisted of four battalions 
of eight marching companies, and two in- 
valid companies each; since which, each 
battalion has been augmented, one to 
' eleven, and the three others to ten march- 
ing companies ; and the invalids have been 
formed into a separate battalion, also 
consisting of ten companies. The es- 
tablishment now proposed, leaves the 
same number of battalions and companies, 
'except one, but reduces one officer 
/and 48 men per company from the war 
establishment of last year. The reduction 
of men will be amongst the matrosses 
only, preserving the serjeants, corporals, 
bombadiers, and gunners, who are the 
best men, and many of whom would be 
entitled to pensions on their discharge. 
This reduction will produce a saving of 
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now arranged under the head of places | 37,917/. 8s. 4d. per annum, which will 
where the same hasbeen incurred, which, it | take place in July next; and a farther 
is presumed, willappear more distinct. The | saving of 9,976/. 13s. 4d. will be made by 
whole of this article amounts to 819,259/. | supplying the vacancies of serjeants, cor- 
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porals, bombadiers, and gunners, with 
_matrosses only, till the establishment of 
each company is reduced to two serjeants, 
two corporals, three bombadiers, fifty-three 
matrosses, and two drummers. 

“It is farther proposed, as fit men can 
be found, to employ a considerable part of 
the regiment as artificers and labourers in 
the laboratory, in making gun-carriages, 
and in other works at Woolwich, Purfleet, 
and the out ports, giving them only half 
of what is now paid for such business ; 
whereby it is computed, that a saving from 
12 to 15 thousand pounds a year may be 
made; the duty will be more regularly 

erformed; and the regiment will have a 
body of artificers, always much wanted on 
service. 

‘¢ The superannuated list is a great, but 
unavoidable expense; a variety of pen- 
sions and useless offices, which appeared 
in different articles, are now brought alto- 
gether under this, and they will cease with 
the present possessors. But the greatest 
part of this expense is owing to the neces- 
sary consequence of a long war and severe 
service operating on a large establishment. 

“‘ Theextraordinary amounts to 397,249]. 
5s. lld. This charge may be divided 
under the following general heads; viz. 
The remains of the war, 189,646/. 8s. 11d.; 
common incidents, 54,8271. 7s. lld.; for- 
tifications abroad, 19,100/.; fortifications 
in Great Britain, ]01,192/. 11s. 9d.; build- 
ings in Great Britain, 32,482/. 17s. 4d.; 
total, 397,249/. 5s. Ild. The first of 
these will entirely cease with this year, 
and the second. will probably be conside- 
rably diminished. The fortifications abroad 
may increase. The fortifications at home 
depend upon the system that may be 
adopted. At the close of the last war, the 
few field-works that had been thrown up, 
were totally neglected, and suffered to go 
to ruin; the consequence of which was, an 
immense sudden expense at the breaking 
out of this war. An opposite extreme of 
fortifyng every where -has been since pur- 
sued. 

“It is at present proposed to confine 
future works to the principal dock-yards. 
It is computed, that to render Portsmouth 
and Plymouth complete, will require 4 or 
500,000/. which at 50,000/. per annum, 
will be done in eight or ten years. The 
sum of 46,384/. 13s. 3d. is asked in the 
present estimate for new works. The 
other sums for fortifications are only for 
repairs and improvements of old works, 
and to finish such works in various places 
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as are nearly done, or may be in some 
degree completed at a small additional 
expense, without which, that already laid 
out would be entirely thrown away.—The 
buildings, consisting chiefly of magazines 
and store-houses, are unavoidable,— Every 
expense that is probable to occur, is now 
brought forward in the estimate; and it is 
hoped and believed, that, under proper 
restraints, it will be found sufficient to an- 
swer every purpose, without being obliged 
to recur to parliament next year for any 
aid under the head of Unprovided, unless 
services totally unforeseen may arise.— 
The expense of a sea service must remain 
uncertain until it can be entirely separated 
froin the land service ; to make this distri- 
bution, will require much time and ar+ 
rangement, and some additional buildings. 
But when this desirable object is attained, 
the expense of sea service may, as well as 
that for land service, be ascertained with 
precision, and the debt on that account, (if 
any ), will appear. 

“In addition to this estimate, there seems 
wanting an account to shew how the mo- 
ney granted has been actually applied to- 
wards the services for which it was voted. 
Such an account for last year will shortly 
be Jaid before parliament; but, for the 
reasons above stated, cannot be so accu- 
rate this year, as it hereafter may be made. 
It is earnestly hoped, that provision will 
immediately be made, for discharging, in 
some certain period, the debt of the ord- 
nance, which now so greatly depreciates 
the value of debentures, and renders all 
contracts depending on such uncertain 
payment, so disadvantageous to govern- 
ment. When this debt 1s put into a regu- 
lar course of payment, all future bargains 
may immediately be made with ready 
money, which has been found by expe- 
rience to produce, in many instances, a 
saving of from 20 to 30 pounds per cent. 

‘A farther benefit will arise to the public 
from the method of dealing by open con- 
tract, as will appear by the considerable 
reduction of price, made even under the 
disadvantages of the present mode of pay- 
ment, in the following articles, viz. 

‘‘ The new contract for horses, reduced 
from 1s. 9d. to ls. 3d. per day per 
horse ; with several other circumstances 
very seuvenecere to government. Cop- 
per hoops, reduced from 135/. 6s. 8d. to 
1027. per ton. Shot from 11/. 15s. to 
10/. 6s. per ton. Match from 23/. to 16/. 
5s. per ton. Powder barrels, whole, from 


3s. 9d. to $s. 2d. each. Ditto, half, from 
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2s. 6d. to 2s. 2d. each. Purbeck stone, 
from 10s. Od. to 10s. 8d. per ton; to be 
paid in six months, in course of office. 
Sand-bags, bushel, from $4d. to 7d. each. 
Small arms, Dutch, from 14. 7s. Gd. to 14. 
ls. each; to be paid in six months, in 
course of office. Brass-work for muskets, 
from Is. 2d. to 1s. Ed. per lb. Wheel-bar- 
rows, from 14s. to lls. 6d. each. Hand- 
barrows, from 4s. to 3s. 3d. each. Iron 
“spades, from 1/. 16s. to 1/. 13s. per dozen. 
Jron shovels, from 1/. 16s. to 10. 15s. per 
dozen, Saltpetre, from 115/. to 72/. 7s. 
per ton. Shells, 13 and 10 inch, from 
131. 15s. to 12/. 6s. per dozen. Shells, 8 
inch, from 14/. to 12/. 6s. per doz. Shells, 
42-5ths inch, from 17s. 6d. to 14s. 6d. per 
cwt. The savings on these articles must 
depend on the demand; and according to 
that of the last three years, would have 
amounted on an average to 95,380/. an- 

nually. RicuMonpD, &c. 
«¢ Master General of the Ordnance.” 


The preceding Report being read, 


Mr. Kenrick rose, and desired, before 
the Speaker left the chair, to make a few 
observations on the above report. He 
accordingly went into a train of reasoning 
tipon the duke of Richmond’s report, an- 
swering most of the arguments urged in 
that paper. 

Mr. Minchin differed from the hon. gen- 
tleman in opinion. He said he had re- 
peatedly complained of the manner in 
which the public estimates had usually 
been laid upon the table. They had been 
called upon to vote away the public money, 
without having accounts before them to 
prove, that the estimates for which they 

were to vote, had rite foundation. He 
thought the noble duke entitled to very 
great praise for having set the example 
what sort estimatesof ought to belaid before 
parliament. In his mind, the public ac- 
counts should always precede the estimates 
for which they were to vote, and to vote 
in any other manner was to abuse their 
trust as guardians of the public purse. 
Mr. Cozrtenay said, that the report 
glanced such chargesagainst the last Board, 
and the noble lord (Townshend) who had 
presided over it, that justice rendered it ne- 
cessary, that he should make some observa- 
tions, to meet the prejudice that the report 
might create, against those who had not ijl 
deserved at the hands of their country. 
The perspiculity, the perseverance, and 
the vigilance Of the noble duke, in watch- 
ing public officers and ministers too, were 
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not to be disputed ; and he was ready to 
say, that the report was drawn up in a 
masterly manner, and wanted nothing to 
make it complete but fairness and candour: _ 
in these two points he thought it defec- 
tive. 

The first article in the Report, stated, 
that, by the new contract for horses, the 
price for cach horse was reduced from 1s. 
Od. per day, to 1s. O3¢. On this article, 
he would say, that the contract for Ls. 9d. 
was preciscly on the terms, with that 
which had been made many years ago by 
the late marquis of Granby, when he was 
at the head of the Ordnance: a right hon. 
general in his eye (Conway), had also 
thought this a reasonable price, or rather 
an advantageous one, for he had also 
renewed the contract, when that which 
the noble marquis made had expired. 
Here, therefore, were two precedents, 
which the noble lord lately at the head of 
the ordnance could not, and oucht not, to 
have thought it improvident in him to 
make the rule of his conduct in renewing 
the contract for horses.—But there was 
another reason for believing, that, at the 
time, tle contract was not deemed disad- 
vantageous to the public; and that was, 
that the contractor, finding it not advan- 
tageous to himself, had applied to the 
Board to be released from it; the Board, 
however, thinking they had made a good 
bargain, refused to comply with his 
request ; and told him, that if he did not 
perform his engagement, he should be 
sued for the penalty of his bond. It was 
true, that the Board would- afterwards 
have annulled the contract, if they could ; 
but, having taken the opinion of the crown 
lawyers on the subject, it was found that 
the contract, having been made for years, 
could not be voided. The noble Jord, 
therefore, who was last at the head of the 
ordnance, was justified by the two prece- 
dents already quoted, for having made 
the contract; and his subsequtnt endea- 
vours to break it, and make a new one 
more favourable to the public, would 
scarcely be deemed no less meritorious in 
him, than it was in the noble duke to 
make anew contract, which he was ena- 
bled to do, by the expiration of the old. 
The next article he should consider, was, 
that of the copper hoops, the price of 
which had been reduced in the contract — 
made by the noble duke from 135/. 6s. 8d. 
per ton to 102/. This reduction, he could 
not, in justice, ascribe wholly to the 
vigilance of the noble duke, but to a cir- 
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cumstance, of ‘which it was impossible 
for his noble predecessor at the Board to 
have availed himself: the circumstance he 
alluded to, was, a fall in the market price 
of the article of copper: the price had 
fallen at least 15/. per cent. at once; and, 
as it must fall still lower, on account of 
the peace, the new contract would have 
been unreasonably improvident indeed, if 
it had not been infinitely Jower than the 
contract made by the noble lord, which, 
having been made during the war, must, 
of course, have been subject to the 
enhanced price occasioned by the war. 
The noble duke, and the noble lord, had 
each acted according to the circumstances 
of the times; the latter, therefore, had 
been under the necessity of treating for 
the articles he wanted at the war prices ; 
while the former was enabled by the con- 
clusion of tbe war, to make better terms, 
by purchasing at peace prices. If the 
noble lord had been the successor, and 
the noble duke the predecessor, at the 
Board, the contracts would, in all proba- 
bility, have been nearly the same as the 
House found them; and as there was no 
merit in having made peace contracts, at 
pei prices, so there was no demerit in 

aving made war contracts, at war prices. 

The next article that he intended to 
make some observations on, was the article 
of shot, which, in the new contract, had 
been reduced from 11. 15s. to 101. 6s. 
per ton. On this subject he would make 
a remark, that might be applied, not only 
to this, but to almost every article in the 
report: a great demand for any commo- 
dity necessarily enhances the value of it; 
on the other hand, the value of it falls, 
when the demand ceases to be great. 
This would account for a considerable 
part of the difference in price of the ton of 
shot; for the carrying on the war, an 
immense quantity was necessary; the 
demand of course was immense, and the 
ptice consequently bore a proportion to 
the demand; but now that we were at 
peace, we no longer wanted such great 
quantities of shot; and, therefore, the 
noble duke was almost master of his own 
terms; and it would have been wonderful 
indeed, if he had not made a good bargain. 
But there was another way to account for 
its being so good; the contractor had 
agreed to take back in old shot, half the 
tonnage thut he should furnish of new, 
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5s. per ton. This was a considerable 
reduction; but he would not hesitate to 
assert, that it was not a jot greater than 
ought to have been expected, all circum- 
stances considered; it was well known, 
that except in time of war, this kind 
of match was of little or no use; and 
therefore, though when we wanted it, 
we were obliged to give a considerable 
pie for it, yet when we ceased to 
ave a great demand for it, those who 
had match to sell must of course offer it 
for very little or no profit; nay, they 
would sell it under prime cost, for this 
very obvious reason, that having no other 
market, but at the ordnance atiice: they 
must lie out of their capital till next war, 
or else agree to sell it on very moderate 
terms: it was to the peace, therefore, 
that we owed the reduction of this article ; 
and it was to the war that we ought to 
ascribe the enhanced price paid for fot in 
the contract under the Jast master- general 
of the Ordnance—The noble duke’s report 
stated, that the price of powder-barrels had 
been reduced from 3s. 9d. to 3s. 2d. each. 
And here he must take an opportunity to 
observe to the House, what a want of 
candour and fairness there was in this 
article: it appeared, indeed, that there 
was a saving of 7d. on each barrel; but 
did the report state, that the barrels for 
which the master general gave 3s. 9d. 
were made of oak, and that those for 
which the noble duke was to give only 
3s. 2d. were to be made of beech? He 
was sure the noble duke had not sunk this 
small piece of information from any 
design of throwing blame on his noble 
predecessor in office, by shewing that he 
had wantonly thrown away so consider- 
able a sum as 7d. on every powder barrel 
would have made, but that it arose merely 
from accident, and not at all from any 
invidious view. But he must remark on 
this subject, that the noble duke’s saving 
on this article, would turn out to be a loss 
to the public: the noble lord who had 
preceded his grace at the Board of Ord- 
nance, had the advantage of knowing 
pretty well from experience, what gun- 
powder was, and he knew how it ought 
to be kept; he knew that when it was not 
kept in oak barrels, it was hard to pre- 
serve it In long voyages; and that con- 
sequently it would be a very false eco- 
nomy indeed to make use of beech instead 


and of this he knew how to make his’ of oak, in barrelling powder; for beech 


profit—The price of match he found 
reduced in the report, from 23/. to 16/. 


was known to be a very porous wvood, 
which of course would shrink and contract 
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in dry, and would swell in moist climates ; 
the value of a barrel of cha cia he 
understood 

leave it to 


calculated 
dampness of different climates; or the 
noble duke, who to save 7d. had 
barrels made of a kind of w the least 
ft in the world to resist the moisture and 

ness of the air: the object to be pre- 
served in each barrel was wotth 6/. and 
the saving in the barrel only 7d. In the 
oak barrel the powder would be more 
secure; in the beech barrel it would be 
most liable to be spoiled ; the plain state 
of the case was therefore precisely this ; 
that in order to save 7d. the noble duke 
had run the risk of losing 5l. Yet he 
would presume. that his grace acted from 
the best motives; for he could not suppos® 
that he had any partiality for the beech 
that grew on, the hills of Sussex. The 
next article to be considered was that of 
sand bags, which, by the way, he must 
say, was an article that had never before 
been introduced into an ordnance esti- 
mate; but this only en passant: on this 
article, however, be could not say as much 
in praise of the noble duke’s economy, as 
his grace might perhaps expect; for it 
seemed that what he had gained in one 
point, he had lost in another. It was 
necessary to observe to the House, ona 
subject so new to them as the estimate 
for sand bags, that the bushel sand bags 
were those for which there was the least 
use in military operations ; indeed, there 
was little or no use made of them ; but on 
the other hand, there was very great use 
made of the half-bushel sand bags; now 
it so happened, that the noble duke had 
beat down the contractors in the price of 
the bushel bags, for which there was so 
little call, and had made it up to them in 
the half-bushel bags, by giving them a 
greater price for them than had been 
given by his noble predecessor at the 
Board. And here it was necessary to 
observe, that it would have been no more 
than fairness to have stated the two prices 
of the two different kinds of bags, and 
not lump them both in one; for the House 
being uninformed of the circumstances, 
must. be shocked indeed at hearing that 
the price of sand bags had been reduced 
from 8d. to 7d. each bag: he declared 
that he-could scarcely repress his indig- 
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nation at a statement which, while it 
conveyed to the House the idea, that the 
late Board of Ordnance had aid on the 
article of sand bags 80 ach more than 
what ought to have been paid, struck 
immediately, at the dignity and honour 
of a noble lord who ‘had preceded the 
noble duke; and who was second to no 
man inthe kingdom for disinterestedness 
and regard for the public interest. That 
noble lord’s contract, indeed, gave Sid. 
for every bushel sand bag, for which there 
was very little call; and from the circum- 
stance of their being but little call for 
them, there was less merit than might 
appear at first view, in the noble duke’s 
having saved a 14d. on each: but the 
merit was totally lost, when it was consi- 
dered that for the half-bushel bag, for 
which there was great call, the noble duke 
had agreed to give two thirds of a half- 
penny more than his noble predecessor 
used to give: and, therefore, when this 
was taken into the account, the House 
would see in what point of view they 
ought to place a statement, that said there » 
had been a saving of more than one half 
on the article of sand bags.—He felt very 
little less‘ indignation at the next article, 
relative to small arms (Dutch) which 
stated a reduction in that article, from 1l. 
7s. 6d. to ll. 1s. each stand. To explain 
this matter, he must inform the House, 
that some years ago a combination had 
been formed at Birmingham, for raising 
the price of arms, and forcing, as it were, 
the Board of Ordnance to submit to such 
terms as the combination should think 
proper to impose. The noble lord, then 
at the head of the Ordnance, laudably 
resolved to break the combination ; and 
to this end, contracted for 5,000 stands 
of arms in Holland, at a less price than 
was usually paid in England for English 
arms; but of the reduced price: of the 
Dutch arms he made no merit, because 
they were inferior in quality to English 
arms. Nothing but downright necessity 
could have justified the noble lord in 
sending to Holland for arms; but there 
was an absolute necessity for him so to 
do: for when he sent thither, there were 
only 20,000 stand in the Tower ; and the 
magufacturers at Birmingham refused to 
supply the Board, except at such cxtra- 
vagant prices, &s it would have been 
madness in the Board to com nly with. 
So circumstanced, the noble lord made a 
contract for 5,000 stand of Dutch arms; 
and this contract produced the desired 
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effect, for it broke the combination at 
home: the people of Birmingham, finding 
that the Board had ample resources in 
Holland, lowered their .demands, and 
agreed to furnish any quantity of arms at 
reasonable prices. The person with whom 
the Board had contracted in Holtand, 
made double the number of stands con- 
tracted tor; this he did on speculation, 
presuming on the continuance of the 
combination, and supposing, of course, 
that he should find a market for them: 
but here he was mistaken, for the combi- 
nation being no more, the necessity, which 
alone could justify the application to Hol- 
land, no longer existed; the people at 
Birmingham were at work for the Board ; 
and therefore the noble lord then at the 
head of it, having taken the 5,000 stand 
‘for which he had contracted, refused to take 
‘any more; the contractor, thus disap- 
pointed of his expected market, pressed 
the noble lord to take the remaining 5,000 
stand, at astill less price than he was to 
get for those which he had delivered on 
contract: in a word, having no other vent 
for them, he repeatedly offered them to 
the noble lord, and would have taken 
almost any thing for them, sooner than 
have them left on his hands; but the 
noble lord constantly refused to purchase 
them; first, because they were of an 
inferior quality; and secondly, because 
he had no occasion for them, having con- 
tracted for as many stands, then in hand, 
.as would with the numbers in the Tower, 
‘make up 80,000. After the noble lord 
had quitted his situation at the Board, 
this same contractor applied to the noble 
duke, and offered his arms at one guinea 
-per stand; his grace was pleased to close 
with his proposal, and now made a merit 
of having purchased, at a very cheap rate, 
5,000 stand of arms, which his noble 
predecessor would not purchase on any 
account whatever, or he might have had 
them on his own terms.—The brass works 
for muskets were reduced from Is. 9d. to 
1s. Od. per pound. ‘This reduction was 
very natural; for the peace had lowered 
the price of brass so much, that the 
reduction was not greater than ought to 
have been expected.— The wheel-barrows, 
aud hand-barrows, the first, he believed, 
that had ever been wheeled or handed 
into that House, were to be furnished on 
the new contract cheaper than on the 
former; but it would depend on the 
nature of the wood of which they were 
to be made, as in the case of the powder 
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barrels, whether this would be a saving or 
alossto the nation. But in the statement 
of the salt-petre contract, he discovered 
something so unpardonably unfair, that as 
he knew the noble duke was incapable of 
a wish to mislead, he must take it for 
granted, he had been deceived and im- 
posed on. The report stated that salt- 
petre had been reduced from 115/. to 
72k. 7s. per ton. That is to say, that to 
the highest price ever given by the late 
Board of Ordnance on an extraordinary 
occasion, was opposed the lowest price 
that had been given by the noble duke: 
if this was a fair and candid statement, 
he would confess that he knew not what 
candour and fairness meant. He said it 
was unnecessary to call back to the me- 
mory of the House, the transaction of 
last year, relative to Mr. Townson’s con- 
tract: it was very well known with what 
zeal the noble lord, then at the head of 
the Ordnance, had resisted that contract ; 
and that he did not rest satisfied, till the 
contract was cancelled, which Mr. Town- 
son, indecd, of his own accord, very hand- 
somely offered to do; the salt-petre, how- 
ever, was necessary at the time; and it 
was purchased from that gentleman, who 
agreed to produce the original bills of 
lading, and to take 10 per cent. profit for 
his trouble and risk. Another person had 
agreed to furnish the Board with 430 tons 
of salt-petre, but after 100 tons had been 
delivered in, it was found that the price 
was considerably above the market price ; 
and therefore the Board paid for the 
quantity delivered, and would on no 
account take the remainder. But, surely, 
it was not from such circumstances as 
these, that it should be stated in a report 
to the House of Commons, that the price 
of salt-petre had been reduced from 115¢. 
to 72/. 7s. per ton. What was become of 
the price paid by chartcr to the East 
India Company for 500 tons, to be fur- 
nished for 53/. in war time? If the noble 
duke had struck an average of four years 
back, he would have found itto be 814; if 
tor seven years, it would sink the ave- 
rage price to 66/.; and consequently it 
would appear, that the average price paid 
by the last master-general of the Ord- 
nance, during seven years of war, was 64. 
Jess than in the noble duke’s peace con- 
tract. At all events, he hoped the House 
would see what little ground there was 
for the statement contained in the report. 

As for the three last articles of the re- 
port, relative to shells, he would say that 
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the peace was one cause why the price in 
the new contract was lower than in the 
old; and another was, that old shells were 
to be taken by the contractors in payment 
of one-half of their demand. From these 
observations, which he had taken the li- 
berty to make to the House, he hoped 
gentlemen would see, what very little foun- 
dation there was for the assertion con- 
tained in the report, that, for the last 
three years, it was possible that 95,0004, 
might have been saved annually in the 
ordnance department: an enormous de- 
duction must be made out of that sum, 
for the extra estimate on salt-petre, which 
was stated at 115i. per ton, the price which 
had been given for only about 500 tons; 
which price being reduced to 81/. or 664. 
as he said before, there would be a very 
large deduction, indeed, to be made out 
of the grosssum of 95,000/. as, in order to 
make out that sum, it was necessary to 
charge a vast number of tons, at 1151. 
instead of 66/. or at most at 81/. The 
same principle of deduction must be ob- 
served in all the other articles; and then 
the House would find that the dark charge, 
obliquely conveyed by the report, against 
the last master-general of the Ordnance, 
of having wantonly spent, for the last three 

ears, 95,000/. of the public money, which 

e might have saved, without cramping 
the service, would vanish in smoke. 


Mr. Pelham said, there was no censure 


whatever intended against the late master 
of the Ordnance, by the manner in which 
the estimates were stated. If they were 
contrasted with those which had preceded 
them, it was merely by way of accounting 
for what the noble duke had done during 
the time he had been in office. He wished 
ro reflection whatever; but in order to 
prove to the public that he served them 
to the best of his ability, it was necessary 
to draw a line between his conduct and 
that of the noble lord whom he succeeded. 
He now went through some of the arti- 
cles, which he endeavoured to make ap- 
pear to be of as great advantage as stated. 
In particular, he mentioned the powder 
barrels, which, be contended, were made 
of very proper wood for the purpose, as 
flour was in general kept in barrels of that 
kind of wood, and yet was never damaged 
by it, nor did he see any reason why 

der should. He admitted that the 

Board of Ordnance could not get rid 
of the contract for horses.—In answer to 
what had been said of the sand-bags, he 


admitted, that the half-bushel were dearer 
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in proportion than the bushel bags; but, 
he said, that the reduction rea/ly amounted 
in the bushel bags, to 14d. and in the half- 
bushel bags, the rise was only about two- 
thirds of a half-penny. With regard to 
the shells, he said, Mr. Courtenay was 
mistaken in the idea of those lately con- 
tracted tor, being to be paid for, half in old 
metal, and half by bills in the customary 
mode. ‘The fact was this: a great quan- 
tity of old metal lay about Woulwich war- 
ren, and it was thought proper to get rid 
of it; contracts, therefore, were publicly 
advertised accordingly. Among others 
who offercd conditions, the Carron Com- 
pany sent in two contracts; one for the 
casting of shells, to be paid for entirely 
and independently of the old metal; the 
other to be paid for half in metal, half 
otherwise; but the contract referred to in 
the table, was the former, which had no- 
thing to do with the old metal. 

Mr. Steele said, the noble duke, whose 
name was subscribed to the report, had 
not the most distant intention of suggest- 
ing a censure on his noble predecessor in 
ofiice, or on the conduct of the Board, at 
which that noble lord presided; but, having 
made an estimate extremely different from 
those usually presented to the House 
heretofore, the noble duke had thought 
it his duty to submit the grounds of his 
deviation from the plan of former estimates 
to the House; and in so doing, it had 
been necessary to state several of the ar- 
ticles in a table, with the prices they were 
now contracted for, and those formerly 
paid, in order to shew the quantum of the 
saving made for the public. Hence, 
wheel-barrows and sand-bags, which cer- 
tainly were not articles usually introduced 
to the notice of that House, were thought 
worth mentioning, because, though the 
saving upon each was but a mere trifle, 
yet, the general saving amounted in the 
year to many thousands. 

Mr. Adam went largely into the defence 
of the late Board of Ordnance. He ar- 
gued particularly on the debt of that de- 
partment. The noble duke’s report stated, 
that the ordnance debt, at the,end of the 
last war, was no more than 595,4234. 
2s. 5d. and that at the end of this war it 
amounted to no less than 1,724,5034 ° 
lls. ld. Now, in order to understand 
this matter more clearly, the House ought 
not, with the noble duke, to compare one 
debt with another, without making a re- 
ference, at the same time, to the gross 
sums expended in each of these two wars, 
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by the Board of Ordnance. The gross | year, and the year before, and for ath 
‘expense of the Ordnance in the war end- | years before that, had been prepared. 
ing in 1762, amounted to 3,000,000/.; the ' The estimates for the navy service (the 
gross expense of the same board for the ' most favoured of any) had uniformly 
war ending in 1783, amounted to very | been drawn up in the old way; and the 
near 10,000,000/.; so that a debt of , Ordnance had evidently copied the Ad- 
1,725,503/. 11s. 1d. was very little greater, | miralty in their manner. With regard to 
in proportion to 10,000,000/. than a debt | the quantum of unfunded debt, that also 
of 595,423/. 2s. 5d. was to 3,000,000/. It | had been unavoidably incident to the 


was to be remarked, also, that the hiring | 


and paying of transports, which formerly, 
and even for two or three years of this last 
war, had been done by the navy board, 
had, during the remainder of the war, been 
thrown upon the: Ordnance Board, and 
accounted for the size of its debt.—He 
then commented on Mr. Pelham’s speech, 
and stated, that he had not answered all 
the observations of Mr. Courtenay upon 
the respective articles of the table. With 
regard to the beech barrels in particular, 
the hon. gentleman had acknowledged the 
fact stated by the hon. gentleman near 
him, and had not said a word in reply to 
what had been urged respecting the dif- 
ference of the price between beech and 
oak staves. That remark, therefore, and 
all the others not answered, it was fair to 
suppose, were undeniably grounded. The 
note annexed to the table. certainly con- 
_ veyed a censure upon the late Board of 
Ordnance, as far as depended upon the 
ordinary construction of the wording it; 
but, as it had been declared that there was 
no intention in the noble duke to suggest 
any such censure, certainly, all the argu- 
ment that had been rested on that idea 
was done away.—With respect to the 
mode of making out the present estimate, 
he thought the noble duke entitled to 
great praise for the diligence and ability 
with which he had prepared it; and he 
was somewhat flattered to find it built on 
an opinion correspondent with that he had 
' mentioned when the ordnance estimate 
was last a under consideration, and 
which had, more than once, very lately 
been emphatically delivered by an autho- 
rity that he long had, and ever should 
highly respect, viz. that ‘as much as pos- 
sible of the public expenditure ought to 
be put into estimates, and as little as pos- 
sible left to extraordinaries. At the same 
time, he saw no reason why the new mode 
was to be considered as a reflection on 
the former Board of Ordnance any more 
than on any other office, whose estimates, 
from the commencement of the constitu- 
tion, had been laid before that House in 
the way that the ordnance estimate of last 
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former practice of the two Boards in 
making up their accounts, and it was to 
be recollected, that the unfunded debt of 
the Navy and Ordnance would naturally 
increase in proportion to the increase 
ublic expenditure for each ser- 
vice. Mr. Adam argued, that though ~ 
merit was due to the noble duke at the 
head of the Ordnance, for having taken 
so much pains to prepare the estimate 
in a new and more satisfactory form than 
had been heretofore the practice; and 
though the noble duke deserved praise 
for his endeavours to make contracts for 
the public on cheaper terms than for- 
merly, yet the different circumstances 
under which the former contracts had 
been made, and other matters taken into 
the consideration, there was no ground 
whatever for saying, that the last Board 
of Ordnance had been remiss iri the duty 
they owed to the public. 
eneral Conway thought the whole of 
the debate disorderly; for the question 
was, that the Speaker do leave the chair, 
and not one syllable had been urged 
against it. If those gentlemen who had 
any share in the direction of the last 
Board of Ordnance, wished to defend them- 
selves and their friends, he did not blame 
them for so doing; but he could not help 
saying that there was no occasion for de- 
fence where there was no accusation; and 
he professed he could not see an iota of 
charge upon the last Board in the present 
estimate. Having altered the mode of 
preparing the ordnance estimate, and re- 
duced the articles much nearer to correct- 
ness than ever was known to be the case 
in any former estimates, it was a matter of 
course for his noble relation to be desirous 
of shewing the superiority of his own 
mode of preparing the estimates and 
making contracts ; and it was impossible 
for him to do that effectually, without 
stating a comparison between the new and 
the old mode; but that surely did not 
necessarily imply a censure of hig prede- 
cessors in office. To say, for instance, that 
in the new contract for horses the price 
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per day, was surely a very fair and a very 
true comparison; but it did not follow, 
that the last Board were to blame for the 
former contract made at another time, 
and under other circumstances. With 
regard to the salt-petre likewise, it was 
well known that a contract had been made 
for that article at so high a price last 
year, that the noble lord, then at the head 
of the Ordnance, put a stop to it of himself, 
and gained considerable credit by so do- 
ing. ‘here could be no idea, therefore, 
of throwing any stigma on the former 
Board by the comparison with respect to 
that article. Indeed, it must be acknow- 
ledged, that the noble duke had, with 
great industry, great ability, and‘ with 
effect, produced a reform in the mode of 
doing the business of the Ordnance Board. 
Why, then, should that good work be de- 
preciated by attributing any unworthy mo- 
tives to the noble author of the report 
upon the table? The noble duke, he was 
persuaded, would disdain raising his own 
merit in the eyes of his country, by an 
attempt to accuse others with conduct Jess 
laudable. The whole conversation, the 
general contended, had been irregular 
and disorderly ; and, as was generally the 
case with all disorderly proceedings in that 
House, much had been said, in the course 
of the conversation, that ought not to have 
been said, before the House were in the 
committee. 

Lord North justified the hon. gentle- 
men for having gone into a defence of 
their conduct; but as it was now under- 
stood that no blame was intended, and 
that there were many mistakes in the re- 
port, he did not see the necessity of their 
proceeding in their defence, as every 
shadow of a charge was done away. A 
few words were spoken on the point of 
order between lord North and general 
Conway. : : 

The Speaker said, it appeared to him 
that the House had not been in order, in 
speaking upon the subject of the report 
in the manner they had done; for that no 
matter introduced into a debate which the 
question before the House could decide 
upon, was regularly debateable. His idea 
was, that, to have conformed to order, the 
House should have referred the report, 
together with the estimate, to the com- 
mittee; and if any question had been pro- 
posed upon the report, by the committee, 
that question might have been agitated 
afterwards. This, he conceived, to be the 
strict rule of order, and, till the House in- 
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structed him otherwise, he should continue 
to entertain that opinion. 

Sir Grey Cooper said, that it was not 
pe to adapt the present case to any 

nown order of prucecding, because the 
report accompanying the estimate, made 
the case a new one. The report, how- 
ever, it was to be remembered, had not 
been called for by the House ; it was, to 
all intents and purposes, gratuitous on the 
part of the noble duke; and, therefore, 
being a new matter introduced into the 
House, it was impossible to treat it other- 
wise than in anew manner. In his opi- 
nion, the House had taken the only fit 
opportunity of discussing it. Indeed, it 
would have been impossible to have spoken 
to it with so much propriety at any other 
time. 

Mr. Hussey wondered how tle noble 
lord in the blue ribbon could say that 
every shadow of blame was done away 
from the last Board of Ordnance. The 
salt-petre contract was a sufficient source 
of blame. He asked if the noble lord had 
forgot that they had given 115/. a ton for 
salt-petre? He asked also if the contract 
with Mr. Townson was forgot, for salt- 
petre at 120/. a ton, when the East India 
‘Company had their warehouses full, and 
would have sold it at little more than half 
the money? That contract, though not 
fulfilled, had been made; and if it had 
not been taken notice of in that House, 
the 19,000/. that had been saved for the 
public, would have been thrown away. 

Mr. Fitzherberé felt it necessary for him 
to say a few words on the subject of the 
report, which glanced a censure at @ con- 
tract which he had held for supplying the 
artillery with horses. Three successive 
contracts, he said, had been made, each 
for seven years, between the Board of 
Ordnance, and a Mr. Warrington, of the 
Borough, at 1s. 9d. per day, for each horse ; 
these three contracts had been made by 
lord Granby, licut.-general Conway, and 
lord Townshend, and all on the same 
terms. Some time after the last contract 
of the three had been made, Mr. War- 
rington died; and his widow, unable to 
perform the conditions of the contract, 
applied to the Board to be relieved from 
it: the answer given to her was, ‘ that 
the Board could not think of granting her 
request, unless she should find a person 
who would undertake to perform the con- 
tract in her stead :”” upon this, she applied 
to him (Mr. Fitzherbert),:and he con- 
sented to bind himself to the performance 
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of the engagements of the contract. ‘ But 
when he afterwards found that he must, 
at ten days notice, have 1673 horses ready 
to take the field, and that they might be 
discharged in fifteen days, he repented of 
what he had done, and earnestly entreated 
the Board to release lim from his engage- 
ments; but he was to.d that the contract 
was too advantageous to the public to be 
given up; and that he must perform it, 
or forfeit the penalty of the bond. He 
did not like to pay away 3000/. for no- 
thing, and therefore resolved, if possible, 
to get the horses; he succecded; but so 
far was he from thinking that he had 
gained a great point, in getting the con- 
tract, that he assured the House he lost 
every week 30/. on the wages of the 
drivers, for whom he received 8s. a week 
from the Board, but whom he constantly 
ben 9s. So that when the House should 

ave considered the short space of time 
he had to provide near 1700 horses, the 
short time that there might have been 
occasion for them, the loss that might 
have been sustained in selling so great a 
number of horses, as well as the high 
price to be paid for them, in order to pro- 
cure them speedily, and that 30/. were 
lost by him every week for drivers, they 
would not think that 1s. 9d. for each horse, 
was a very high price. The noble duke 
had advertised the contract for horses a 
few days betore his contract expired ; the 
proposals were to made on the 2d of 
October last, and his contract expired the 
10th ; so that that there were only eight 
days for the new contractors to procure 
near 1700 horses: upon trial, they were 
unable to perform their contract; they 
had no money to purchase any, or secu- 
rity to give the Board: in that situation, 
there would not have been a horse, for 
artillery service, in the kingdom, if the 
poe with whom he had engagements, 

ad not consented to let their horses stay 
a few days longer in camp: this was a 
critical moment indeed, for this country, 
when lord Howe was off Cape Finisterre, 
and an mvasion was every moment to be 
apprehended: if such an event had taken 
place, the people of England would have 
seen the whole train of artillery of the 
kingdom dispersed through the different 
counties of the kingdom, without an artil- 
lery-horse, in the pay of government, to 
daw a single piece of it: this would have 
been a moment indeed, when economy 
might not have met witha very loud ap- 
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of this recital Mr. Fitzherbert corrobo- 
rated what Mr. Courtenay had said, of 
the Board having been applied to by 
the persons engaged to assist him with an 
offer to serve the public cheaper; and of 
the Attorney and Solicitor General having 
given their opinion, that the contract could 
not be annulled. He also stated the 
various inconveniences of the contract, 
when so many horses were to be provided 
under circumstances so disadvantageous ; 
and declared that he had, at ditferent 
times, lost considerably by the great ex- 
pense of servants, &c. while he held it. 
The persons that took the contract after 
him, and upon the noble duke’s advertis- 
ing, he said, were Messrs. Baldwin and 
Drummond; who, when they went to pur- 
chase horses, had no money to pay for 
them, and were unable to fulfil the terms 
of the contract, on which account, it had 
been put into other hands. He gave a 
succinct and clear detail of the first con- 
tract at 1s. 9d. from the year 1757, to the 
expiration of that he held, and shewed 
that it had been, by no means, so lucrative 
as the public had been given to imagine ; 
but that, on the contrary, it had been 
re with great inconvenience and 
risk. 

The question, that the Speaker do leave 
the chair, was carried, and the House re- 
solved itself into a Committee of Supply. 


March 11. The report of the said 
Committee being brought up 

Mr. Rosewarne objected to the esti- 
mates: he said, that the ground on which 
he had heard the peace defended, was, 
that our finances were in a ruined state ; 
from this information, one would naturally 
have expected a great reduction of the 
military establishments; but, instead of 
this, a very small, if any reduction, was 
to take place, as he had understood from 
the commander in chief, who had said, on 
a former day, that the country was in so 
very whimsical a situation, that he could 
not disarm to a great extent. He could 
not assent to this: the ministry might be 
in a whimsical situation, but the country 
was not. The estimates for completin 
the fortifications of Plymouth, amoun 
to between 4 and 500,000/.; it would, 
therefore, take near ten years to complete 
them at the rate of 50,000/. a year, the sum 
mentioned in the estimate; but if the 
country was in a whimsical situation—if 
there was no certainty that the peace 


‘probation from the people.—In the course | would last ten years, and if additional 
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works were necessary forthe security of 
the dock-yards, why should not every ef- 
fort be used to complete them in a couple 
of years? He concluded with saying, that 
the report ought to be recommitted. 

Sir Cecil Wray compared the estimates 
for the ordinary of the ordnance for 1763, 
with those of the present year, which he 
found surpassed the former in the sum of 
112,000/. ‘The number of troops belong- 
ing to the artillery was to be double in 
this year of peace to what it was in 1763; 
and this was the more surprising, as we 
now had fewer dominions to defend. He 
complained of the enormous expense of 
Gibraltar, and wished it had been given to 
the enemy in exchange for some other 
possession. He liked the ordnance ser- 
vice better than any other belonging to 
the army; but before he could consent to 
vote for the present report, he wished to 
know what the army establishment was to 
be, for which so large an ordnance esti- 
mate was necessary. He could not but 
repeat his wish, that Gibraltar, which, in 
time of peace, was to cost us so much an- 
nually, was bartered away for a good 
price; and thought the svoner a negocia- 
tion for that purpose was set on foot the 
better. He was persuaded, that our keep- 
ing it would only lead to a future war, and 
that, when economy was necessary, it 
would be a good beginning of savings, to 
save the country the expense the keeping 
Gibraltar annually cost the nation. 

Mr. G. Onslow greatly regretted that 
Gibraltar had not been exchanged ; for it 
was idle to expect, that, in every future 
war, the Spaniards would employ 40,000 
men, in endeavouring to reduce it. They 
had lately received a-lesson, which they 
would never forget, as England had 
written in most bloody and legible cha- 
racters on the walls of Gibraltar, ‘ Steel 
ae for Spaniards.” In the estimates 
before the House, there was an immense 
eum for works to be done at Gibraltar; 
but this appeared to him absurd, for he 
was convinced that no new works would 
be erected there, because none were ne- 
eesary; and it was very well known that 
there were so many there already, that if 
ear garrison was withdrawn to-morrow, 
the Spaniards could not rightly get into 
the place, over the various works, in less 
eran three days. Having stated this, the 
calonel renewed the argument, that Gi- 

braltar was not worth our keeping. He 
informed the House of a variety of cir- 
‘cumstances relative to it, in order to prove 
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his ition. He mentioned, that sir 
Charles Saunders and his squadron had 
like to have perished there. He also men- 
tioned that admiral Hawke had been 
obliged to send part of his fleet to water 
on the coast of Africa. He stated the 
expense it cost us in time of war and in 
time of peace, and asserted, that the minor 
naval powers, Denmark, Sweden and Hol- 
land, had, at all times, a larger share of the 
Mediterranean trade than we had. The 
Americans alse, since we had granted the 
fisheries, would now come into the Medi- 
terranean, and rival us in that important 
branch of our trade there. He mentioned, 
likewise, what had happened relative to 
the St. Michael, the Spanish ship lately 
taken at Gibraltar; and urged an infinite 
number of considerations to prove that 
Gibraltar was an eternal source of expense 
to this country, and of little advantage to 
it. With regard to the estimates, he re- 
membered the time when the minister 
held himself responsible for the whole of 
the public expenditure; and from a due 
attention to the state of our finances, pro- 
vided for every department accordingly. 
This was the custom in the days of Mr. 
Pelham, the duke of Newcastle, and other 
great ministers ; whereas now, the head of 
each office considered himself as a minis- 
ter, and asked for just as much for his de- 
partment as he thought proper. He should 
be happy to see the good old times return, 
and the old custom revived. 

Mr. Steele accounted for the difference 
between the estimates of this year, and 
those of 1763, by saying, that Nova Scotia 
lying now at the door of what might be 
called an enemy’s country, forts and for- 
tifications which were not necessary in 
1763, were become necessary from a 
change of circumstances. As to the lands 
on which fortifications were to be erected 
at Plymouth, the estimate included every 
thing, the purchase moncy, as well as the 
expense of building the works. With 
regard to the ordinary of the ordnance in 
the present estimate, which had been 
stated by one gentleman to be double 
what it was the preceding year, the hon. 
gentleman was mistaken. Formerly one 
article of it was uniformly for many years 
charged the same sum of 36,092/. 7s. 6d. 
and the exceedings afterwards amounted 
to a great deal more; so that the estimate 
gave the House no correct information of 
what that article of the ordinary really 
cost; whcreas the present estimate stated 
the whole and real cost of the ordinary. . 
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Mr. Burke said, he did not rise by any 
means to object to the estimates ; but the 
House would recollect he had formerly 
suggested the propriety of abolishing the 
office of ordnance, and establishing a new 
' mode of transacting the business, and 
therefore, although he had not, to his 
shame be it spoken, examined the esti- 
mates with any very great attention, yet, 
from what he knew of the nature of the 
office, and from what he had learned from 
all that had been said upon the subject, 
both then and the preceding day, he con- 
ceived he pretty clearly understood the 
jet of the argument. It had been gene- 
rally agreed by the gentlemen opposite to 
him,.that although great praise was due 
to the duke of Richmond, for having re- 
formed the office, and introduced a new 
mode of stating the estimates, there was 
no intention, by the present report, to cast 
the least reflection on the conduct of the 
noble duke’s predecessor in office, lord 
Townsend ; hoe abilities qualified him 
to fill any public situation with as much 
dignity, as his many private virtues en- 
gered him to all his acquaintance, and 
gained him general love and esteem. Mr. 
- Burke declared, if there was a man in the 
‘kingdom particularly calculated to root 
out a bad system of official conduct, and 
to introduce a new and more useful plan 
of proceeding, it was the duke of Rich- 
mond, whose natural industry, whose dis- 
dain of inglorious ease, and whose zealous 
attachment to the principles of public 
economy, distinguished his character in 
am eminent degree. Without, therefore, 
the smallest imputation on the late master- 
general of the ordnance, it was fair and 
warrantable to bestow those encomiums 
on the present, that were so justly his due. 
Mr. Burke took notice of what had fallen 
from sir Ceci] Wray respecting Gibraltar, 
and declared, he earnestly wished that im- 
Slory fortress might not be negociated 
or on any account whatever. He next 
adverted to the fortifications now building 
at Plymouth, and said, he wished not to 
see the spirit of fortification on shore pre- 
vailso much. It was not a symptom that 
t:nded much to the credit of our national 
strength; he should be glad when the 
time returned of expending little or no- 
thing on any other fortifications than the 
true bulwarks of the country, the navy of 
Great Britain. Having a thorough con- 
fidence in the present master-general of 
the ordnance, he should vote for the re- 
port being read a second time. 


Debate in the Commons on the American 
Intercourse Bill.] The order of the day 
being read for going into a Committee on 
the Bill for the provisional establishment 
and regulation of trade and intercourse 
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The report was read a second time, and 
agrecd to. | 
between the subjects of Great Britain and 
those of the United States of North Ame- 
TICa, 

Mr. D. Hartley rose, and reminded the 
House, that it was five weeks since he 
had made a motion for leave to bring in a 
Bill to repeal the Prohibitory Acts, and 
Open an intercourse with America. The 
Bill that had been brought in, he con- 
tended, was wholly inadequate toitsavowed 
object, and would lead to infinite mischief 
and inconvenience. He lamented that 
the matter had not been provided for, by 
an article in the provisional treaty. Mi- 
nisters had had eight months time to have 

| done what was necessary, and to have 
saved the country from the difficulty in 
which she stood at this moment, in respect 
to her future trade with America. He 
reasoned, for a consklerable time, on the 
subject, and produced the heads of a 
treaty, calculated to lead to the establish- 
ment of such commercial regulations, be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States, 
as should answer the ends of each. After 
reading the treaty, and reasoning upon 
the several articles of it, he concluded 
with moving, * that the Speaker do now 
leave the chair.” 

Captain John Luttrell confessed himself 
desirous of repeating the political opinion 
he retained, that the Speaker ought not 
to leave the chair. He said, the right 
hon. mover of the Bill had confessed, in 
the last debate, that he had but a small 
share of commercial knowledge, and that 
he despaired of the ability of framing it, 
fit to pass into a law, without great im- 
provement indeed ; did he believe that it 
could now be so improved in the com- 
mittee, as to be tolerably safe for this 
country to venture to pass it as an expe- 
rimental law? He hoped, it would not be 
thought an improper question, after that 
right hon. member had desired him to be 
aware, that in the proper sense of the 
word da aa -no minister, in the 
most complete and settled administration, 
was responsible for the effect of an act of 
parliament; that when a Bill was intro- 


duced, it came for adoption, or amend- 
ment, to parliament, who was fully to ex- 
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ércise its wisdom and judgment upon it; 
and therefore he would be full as respon- 
sible for its effects as any of his Majesty’s 
ministers; for, if the Bill once passed into 
a law, the legislature, and not ministers, 
would be answerable for it: to this expla- 
nation, the House in general seemed to 
shew a satisfaction, and to accept it as 
valid, the right hon. member only ex- 
cepted, and he, in some measure, dissented 
from that opinion. He was glad to be 
now awakened to the true sense of parlia- 
mentary responsibility ; for, to be sure, he 
must have dreamed of one set of ministers 
and men being censured for a Tca Act, 
another for an Explanatory Act, a third 
by Prohibitory Bills, and by Bills to con- 
fiscate the property of the Americans, 
that he heard of threatened impeach- 
ments, and legislative reprehension. Nay, 
his fancy had gone so far as to believe that 
a noble lord in a blue ribbon, who was a 
minister, had been severely censured, by 
many members, for the Acts which pro- 
duced the American war, and brought 
this country into its present humiliating 
state. Such, he owned, was never his 
Opinion, because the war commenced with 
@ majority in that House in its favour, 
bearing a proportion of about 200 to 40: 
of the smaller number,-he always made 
one; and was glad, at last, to find it ad- 
mitted, that the responsibility for the effect 
of every act of parliament (and none 
could be of more consequence than that 
before them, which might reach the vitals 
of commerce, to which we stood indebted 
for the sinews of war, and for the comforts 
of peace), was in the legislature of the» 
country, and not in ministers. This was 
a record he would preserve for life; he 
hoped it would be written in the memory 
of the right hon. mover, and of the great 
majority of the House who had subscribed 
to it. Some time ago it would have been 
invaluable; it might still prove of much 
_ worth: he would respect it as his political 
creed as long as he had life, and, treading 
in its path, he would not give the respon- 
sibility of his vote to any measure he had 
not well considered, or that he did not 
‘approve. Of the latter description, he 
confessed the present Bill to be, which, to 
say the best of it, was big with such in- 
finite hazard, as nothing but a necessity, 
which did not appear to him to exist, 
could justify. 

Mr. Eden said, that, upon the whole, 
he wished to go into the committee, with 
a view nevertheless to make great altera- 
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tions in the Bill. His idea of those altera- 
tions would best appear from his stating 
what the Bill ought to be. He continued 
then to think, that the wisest and best 
mode, under all the public circumstanccs, 
would be to open the intercourse, and to 
vest a discretionary power in the privy 
council as to temporary regulations of the 
trade for a limited time, or until a treaty 
should be formed. If, however, that plan 
should be wished to be more completed 
in parliament, he would propose a Bill to 
the following effect: 1. To establish the 
independence of the colonies. 2%. To re- 
peal the Acts which prohibit intercourse. 
3. To subject all imports in American 
ships to the same duties and regulations 
as are prescribed by law, in regard to the 
imports of European nations. 4. To pur- 
sue a similar principle as to exports. ‘This 
plan would have the good effects of making 
no convulsion in the commercial system 
at present settled between Great Britain 
and Ireland; it would give no offence to 
foreign states; it would not repeal im- 
portant Acts, or make alterations, the end. 
of which no man can foresee. Inconve- 
niencies it might have; but they would 
be the mere inevitable consequences 
of the American independence. Every 
hour’s reflection convinced him of the 
prudence of risking as little as possible in 
the Bill to be framed. It was a great con- 
sideration involving every question of law,- 
policy, and commerce; neither the ni 
of an individual, nor the united wisdom of 
parliament, was able to embrace interests 
so vast and so complicated. His right 
hon. friend (Mr. Burke) had, in a former 
debate, talked upon the subject with cheer- 
fulness and confidence; but the speech of 
that night amounted to saying, ** Who’s 
afraid??? He was ready to confess himself 
extremely afraid; his sgnorance might be 
the cause of his fear; such information ag 
the right hon. gentleman possessed, cer- 
tainly gave a right to confidence.—He 
said, that to a Bill of the kind he had de- 
scribed, he would wish to add a clause to 
repeal the section of Mr. Grenville’s Act, 
which left the American exports still subs 
ject to a 5 per cent. duty ; that clause was 
become extremely impolitic, and could 
only operate as a bounty for the discou- 
ragement of our own manufactures. He 
also wished for a clause to repeal the alien 
duties; they were originally founded in a 
false and narrow principle; at present, they 
were great inducements to perjury; they 
were also a great embarrassment in all the 
[2 1] 
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~ custom-house calculations; and, with all 
these objections, produced only 8,000/. a 
year. He thought their repeal would for- 
ward a great object which he had long 
had at heart, the consolidating and sim- 

lifying the customs; and that object be- 
ing in forwardness, he should more readily 
consent to Mr. Pitt’s proposed Bill for 
abolishing the small fees of the officers, as 
the assistance of those officers would then 

ecome less essential to the merchants.— 
As to the supply of the West- India islands, 
when he considered how well they had 
been supplied during the late war, and the 
_ immense shipping at present of these king- 
doms, he was under little alarm; but still 
he could see no objection to the opening 
to the United States certain free ports at 
Jamaica, Dominica, and other places, un- 
der proper restrictions; and he took the 
occasion to remind the House, that the 
act respecting the Dominica free ports had 
inadvertently expired. 

The Lord Advocate read a Bill that he 
had sketched out, and which he thought 
would answer the end that gentlemen had 
in view: but he thought that it would be 
impossible to prevent the Americans from 
becoming the carriers of the West-India 
trade, unless we should totally prohibit all 
intercourse between the islands and the 
continent ; a step that no one would wish 
to take. An American would not send 
his ship with lumber to the West-Indies, 
if he should be obliged to bring her back 
in ballast; and if he was to be permitted 
to load her with the produce of our islands, 
he might send her of course to any part 
of Europe. <A great deal of the objection 
taken to the Bill appeared to him to be 
totally founded in those terrors and fears 
that seemed in a most unaccountable way 
to have taken possession of almost every 
aetna who had spoken on the subject, 

east the Americans should share with us 
in our carrying trade. He saw not that 
matter in the same light, and yet he was 
ready to admit that the Americans would 
have an intercourse with the West-India 
islands; nay, that on account of the com- 
mercial necessities, and even the food of 
the inhabitants of those islands, it would 
be impossible to prevent it. If such an 
intercourse was not freely allowed, an in- 
tercourse of a smuggling nature would un- 
doubtedly be resorted to. Laying it down, 
therefore, as a position not to be doubted, 
that the Americans would have an inter- 
course with the West-India islands, his 
lordship proceeded to reason upon it, and 
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contended, that though the Americans 
necessarily would participate in the carry- 
ing trade, nevertheless they would not do 
so to any degree that ought to alarm this 
country. In order to shew that the Ame- 
ricans must take back the produce and 
commodities of the West-India islands in 
return for the lumber, and other articles 
carried by them to the West-Indies, he 
asked if it was reasonable to suppose that 
their ships should return home m ballast ? 
And as an argument, that we ought to 
allow a free intercourse, he stated, that if 
we did not, the Americans necessarily 
would deal with the French in their islands ; 
a matter which it was certainly worth our 
while to prevent. As a proof that there 
was no ground for the fear of their in- 
juring us in the carrying trade, he ap- 
pealed to past experience, and referred 
gentlemen to a consideration of what share 
the Americans had of the carrying trade 
before the war. He admitted, that incon- 
veniences would arise from the intercourse 
of the Americans and the West-Indies, 
but he contended that those inconveni- 
ences were the unavoidable consequences 
of the new situation of the United States, 
and were not imputable to any possible 
operation of the present Bill. Amon 
ese inconveniences, not the least woul 

be the injury done our merchants in the 
article of ship-building, as the Americans 
could certainly build ships much cheaper 
than we could. Yet the merchants in ge- 
neral were desirous of having the Bill 
passed. He said further, that he had con- 
versed upon the subject with many re- 
spectable merchants of Glasgow, who all 
of them admitted that certain inconve- 
niences would arise, but that nevertheless 
they highly approved of the Bill, and 
thought the House would be mad if they 
did not pass it immediately. After urging 
this very pointedly, his lordship said, since 
different gentlemen had employed them- 
selves in manufacturing Bills adapted to 
the present exigency, he would produce a 
piece of his manufacture. He meant to 
preserve the preamble of the present Bill 
entire as it stood; and the other alteration 
he should make, would be to propose to 
leave out six clauses, and to insert one in 
the room of them. He then explained to 
the House the reasons on which he had 
been induced to adopt such an idea. In 
the first place, he wished, above all things, 
to leave out every word that tended to re- 
mind the Americans that they were in- 
dependent. He had no desire to consider 
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them other than as British subjects, fur-; After some further conversation, the 

ther than acknowledging them independent | House went into the committee. 

states; and, therefore, F. would not suffer 

‘a syllable to remain in the Bill, thattended| Debate in the Commons on the East- 

to suggest to the Americans that they | India Company’s Affairs.] March 12. 

were aliens. This he dad soe on grounds} Sir Henry Fletcher brought up the re- 

of mutual policy. He afterwards read his | port of the committee, to whom the East- 
new clause; and having expatiated consi-| India Company's petition had been re- 
derably on the beneficial tendency of it, | ferred, which having been read a first and 
he urged .the propriety of going into aj second time, sir Henry said, he should 
committee upon the Bull; and once more | have moved to have it referred to a com- 
advised the House to throw aside those | mittee of the whole House the first open 
fears about the carrying trade, which, in| day; but there being no settled adminis- 
his opinion, had so unnecessarily taken | tration, he koew no other step at all ad- 
possession of their minds. viseable for him to take at present, but to 

Sir Robert Herries said, he disliked the | move: that the report do lay on the table. 
Bill, though it would greatly promote his | At the same time, he thought it necessary 
own fortune, and that of some other indi- | to state, that if the report was not taken 
yiduals. He had had a house at Barce-| into consideration, and some resolution 
Jona for thirty years, and another at| come to upon it, before the Ist of April, 
Ostend ; and by means of these houses, | the whole circulation of the Company, 
and this Bill, he might make an immense | amounting to the sum of between 3 and 
fortune; but as a member of that House, | 400,000/. would be stopped; a circum- 
and a good citizen, he must condemn a‘ stance that could not fail to produce con- 

Bill, which, while it would increase his for- | sequences of the most serious nature in 

tune, would be injurious to the country. | the city of London; and, therefore, he 

He did not see the necessity of throwing the | trusted it would be a circumstance, the 

carrying trade into the hands of tbe Ame- | fatality of which, the wisdom of that House 

ricans, unless all our own ships were lost; | would avert. Should an administration 
for as we were to have liberty to trade to | be settled shortly, which he much wished, 
the American ports, we could there sell | he hoped that whoever should be minister, 
our ships’ cargoes, take in Jumber for the | would, in a few days at farthest, take up 

West-Indies, and afterwards bring home | the report, and submit it to the considera- 

the produce of the islands. . It might be | tion of the House. 

said, indeed, that the Americans might| General Smith said, his hon. friend had 

refuse to sel] us lumber; but such a re-| so fully stated the situation of the East- 

fusal he would deem a breach of the treaty | India Company, that he had not only 
of peace, which allows the ships of Great- | verified the observation he had made some 

Britain to trade to the American ports; | time ago, that the subject would force it- 

but he was 50 little afraid of any such re- | self on the attention of the House, whe- 

fusa], that he would pledge himself to find | ther they were willing to attend to it or 
ons who would contract to supply our | not, but left him nothing scarcely to add 
islands with as much lumber as they could | to enforce the necessity of taking the re- 
possibly have occasion for: that the in- | port into consideration in a very few days. 
tercourse between the colonies and the | If some resolution was not forthwith come 
islands, was not necessary to the latter, | to, the East-India Company would be re- 
peared clearly from this circumstance, | duced to a state of bankruptcy. Not im- 
t during the war the latter had been | mediately, it was true, but in effect. Had 
supplied with lumber, and all other neces- | he not therefore heard, since he came 
saries, entirely by British ships. He com- | down to the House, something like a ru- 
plimented Mr. Eden, and highly approved | mour that an administration would soon 
of the plan that gentleman had proposed ; | be arranged, insignificant as he was, he 
and particularly of his proposition with | should himself have moved to refer the 
respect to the opening of certain free | report to the consideration of a committee 
in the West-India islands. Such a | of the whole House. 

i] would answer every end of necessary} Mr. Burke said, the report certainly 
regulation, and would guard against the | claimed their earliest and most serious at- 
dangerous consequence that he was con- | tention; for that to say the East-India 
vinced would attend the passing of the | Company was in a state of distress, was 
present Bill. a. neither more nor less than saying the 
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country was in a state of distress. Their | and Management of the Army during the 
interests, whether right or wrong, had} American War} March 13. Major-Ge- 
been so interwoven, that it was utterly im-| neral Ross said, he felt the necessity of 
to separate or disentangle them. | an apology for having taken up a subject. 
he interest of the Company was the in-} which’ would certainly have come wit 
terest of the public: the former being the | greater weight, and more propriety, from 
child of the latter, nursed and cherished | several other officers, high in rank and 
in its bosom. It must, therefore, be pre- | character, members of that House; but as 
vented from starving at all hazards. At} possibly it might have escaped them, he 
the same time, however, great and press-| hoped it would not be deemed presump- 
ing as the necessities of the Company | tion in him to have brought it forward. 
were, it behoved that House to do some-| He said, he was not present, the day on 
thing more than barely relieve them. The| which he conceived the American corps 
relicf and reformation of the Company | were put upon the British establishment : 
must go together. The Company had flown | that he was entirely ignorant of the na- 
in the face of parliament, and that, not | ture, or the composition of those corps, 
when parliament was making an attack | and even did not know the names of the 
upon the Company’s charter, not when | officers that commanded them: that there 
parliament was taking any measures hostile ; was an annual list of the whole Britis) 
to the interests of the Company, but when | army, militia, fencible, and provincial re- 
parliament was radically applying a re-| giments, &c. But there was not one of 
medy to the evil that had been one great | those corps, he then alluded to, in that 
cause of the Company’s disorder, infirmity, | list; therefore, the tendency of his mo- 
and distress. He meant the Company’s | tion was to procure information to the 
resisting the opinion, and flying in the | House, and to himself. He said he could 
face of the proceedings of that House, by | have no doubt of those corps having been 
obstinately opposing their judgment to | formed with wisdom, and from expediency 
that of the Commons of England in par- | or necessity ; nor could he entertain any 
liament assembled, and insisting upon the | doubt of their being put on the establish- 
sole and uninterrupted controul over their | ment, from principles of justice and of hu- 
servants in India, whose reprehensible manity: and as to the loyal Americans, 
éonduct had not only endangered the, no man thought better of them than he 
commercial interests of the Company, but : did, or would more heartily concur in 
put their territorial acquisitions in great , every measure of compensation to them, 
danger, and considerably sullied the na- _as fur as might be consistent with the pre- 
tional character, This conduct in the sent circumstances of this exhausted king- 
Company, he thought extremely wrong; | dom. 
and therefore their distress and their un- He then said that nothing more occurred 
justifiable proceedings must be taken into‘ to him on the immediate motion: but if 
consideration together; so that while am-' he might, he-would call the attention of 
ple relief of the one was administered, it the House to an object that appeared to 
might be attended with comple correction ‘ him of the greatest importance. He meant 
of the other. His particular application ; the conduct and management of the Arm 
to the state of the Company's affairs for | at large, from the beginning of the late 
these three years, added to his gencral , unforturate war. He belicved it would 
observation upon the same subject for | be allowed, that every thing in an army 
near twenty ycars, enabled him to speak | depended upon good order, regularity 
rey it with certainty and confidence. | and justice; without which, an army, in- 
He knew the conduct of the Company re- | stead of being an advantage, would be the 
guired reformation, as much as the par- | greatest and most dangerous misfortune 
ticular state of their finances required re- | that could attend any country ; and, there- 
licf; he trusted, therefore, that both would | fore, if the House should ‘see propriety 
be considered together, and he was per- | in, or foresee any advantage from formin 
suaded that it would be as much as all the | a committee of enquiry, in order for suc 
wisdom, ability, and power of parliament | committe to take a good-natured retro- 


was equal to accomplish. spective view, he confessed it would, give 
The report was ordered to lie on the | him great pleasure. And if he might sug- 
table. - | "| gest as much, Ae would say it would be 
best composed, of members of that House, 
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and with advantage to their country, but 
who had retired from private considera- 
tions, and could be supposed to be only 
influenced in their enquiry, by a zeal for 
the gaod and for the honour of their 
country. Officers in actual employment 
might, however unjustly, be liable to the 
imputation of acting from bias, or par- 
tiality. In what he was going to say, he 
meaut nothing disrespectful, nothing ‘in- 
jurious, nothing unjust to an one what- 
ever; his purpose was merely to throw 
out a few ideas as they occurred to him; 
and he should think himself fortunate if 
any of them should catch the attention, or 
merit the approbation of any one member 
of the House. 

In the first place, he said, much de- 
pended on the manner of forming and 
composing troops. He very well remem- 
bered, that after the peace of Aix-la-Cha- 

elle, the late duke of Cumberland com- 
manded the army ; and during that period, 
it was conducted in the best manner. Not 
only good regulations were made, but his 
royal highness established and kept u 
strict discipline, and did justice to all 
ranks, so that old officers of merit were 
seldom disappointed in their fair and rea- 
sonable expectations of promotion. At 
the beginning of the glorious and success- 
ful war that tollowed, the new levies were 
formed on the best principles. At first, 
additional companies were apppointed to 
all the old regiments, the officers taken 
from the oldest of each rank, and the non- 
commissioned officers selected with judg- 
ment. When these companies were com- 
- pleted and well regulated, then there were 
ten new regiments raised and established, 
and two of those additional companies 
from the old corps appointed ta each of 
them as a foundation. All those regi- 
ments were quickly completed, and were 
soon brought into excellent order. The 
next measure, for further encreasing the 
army, was the adding fifteen additional 
battalions to the old regiments then in 
Britain, and which, by q judicious mix- 
ture of officers, non-commissioned officers 
and soldierg, it saon became a matter of 
dispute and emulation which of the bat- 
talions were the best, the ald or the new. 
Then they were disjoined, and the com- 
mand of the fifteen new regiments was 
given to the old lieutenant-colonels of the 
army. But, unfortunately for the army, 
the duke of Cumberland soon afterwards 
quitted the command of it; and, although 
he was succeeded by a great and good 
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officer, the late ear] Ligonier, yet, however 
good his intentions were, his influence 
was not so considerable. And latterly, 
towards the end of the war, there were 
new modes of raising troops adopted at 
the war-office, where proposals of every 
kind for the raising of corps were received ; 
at that time the country was much ex- 
hausted, from the consumption of men fit 
for soldiers, so that many of the last con- 
tracted-for corps were never complete in 
number ; and some of such as were, were 
chiefly composed of old men, or mere 
boys, unfit for the fatigue of service, as 
was evinced from great numbers of them 
having died, unable, as he had been well 
informed, to undergo the winter German 
campaign; and that therefore, amongst 
others was one, and be thought a very 
wise consideration for making the peace 
of Paris. 

To recur to the beginning of the war 
we had just concluded, one would have 
thought the new levies would have been 
conducted according to the model, and 
agreeably to the example the late duke of 
Cumberland had established; but quite 
the contrary; they were conducted in the 
manner, the vicious manner which had 
been adopted at the war-office, as has 
been described at the end of the preced- 
ing war. Corps were now indiscrimi- 
nately contracted for, of every size, of 
every denomination, without much atten- 
tion to the old officers of the line, and 
many of those young corps were certainly 
very injudiciously sent, unformed, undise 
ciplined, raw, inexperienced, without a 
sufficient number of seasoned commis 
sioned officers, and few non-commissioned 
ofhicers of service or experience, to distant 
unhealthy climates, where the bulk of 
them soon died, without having been of 
much service, but whereby the army, in 
a great measure, like the wealth of the 
kingdom, became imaginary. , 

To go a little into the consideration of 
the late unhapy war, from its commences 
ment, the general said, let me suppose 
that the minister, whoever he may have 
been, should, after due consideration, 
have sent for, not any general now living, 
though no one reapected more highly thaa 
he did some great military characters ag 
present in existence, and whose names he 
could mention with pleasure; but he dis. 
liked the thought of appearing capable 
of flattery. Let him therefore imagine, 
in the same way of supposition, that there 
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Monticuculi, (who was his antagonist) or 
a Marlborough, of the growth of this 
country, ora marshal Daun, who retrieved 
the affairs of the empress of Germany. 
Suppose the minister in consultation with 
such an officer as any one of these, who, 
from the greatest abilities and long expe- 
rience, was taught to_ look before him, to 
look behind him, to look to each side of 
him, hefore he advanced ; and the minister 
should inform such a commander in chief, 
that it had been determined to declare, 
and carry on a war in, and against certain 
remote provinces, which the crown lawyers 
had publicly declared had, by certain 
acts, committed by individuals of those 
provinces, levied war against the King, 
and the crown of England ; and then en- 
quire of the officer what number of troops 
might be requisite for such an undertak- 
ing. Suppose the commander in chief 
should say 60,000 men; the minister ob- 
jects to the greatness of the number, and 
argues, that they were not to be had. The 
general perseveres. At length it is agreed 
upon, and every engine is employed for 
that purpose; and what could not be 
found at home were contracted for, and 
sent for from abroad; so that at length all 
being set a-going, and the general ready 
to depart, informs the minister, that from 
deliberate consideration, he thinks the war 
may continue four years before the object 
of it can be thoroughly obtained and se- 
cured; and that it will be absolutely ne- 
cessary that there shall be an annual sup- 
ply of 20,000 men to make up the defi- 
ciencies and losses that must necessaril 
age tier The minister (we shall suppose 
is a little startled ; but however, knowin 
the temper of the general, it is agree 
upon. Then, Sir, conjecture, that for 
four years, from unforeseen accidents, in- 
stead of 20,000, as has been stipulated, 
there had been only sent at the rate of 
5000 men, what would the consequence 
be? At the end of the four years, there 
would be no army at all remaining, and 
the war must necessarily be relinquished ! 
From what he had then said, the gene- 
ral assured the House he did not mean to 
insinuate the smallest reproach of any one ; 
nor could he even suppose the minister, 
whoever he was, that gave rise to the 
American war, had any such motive, as 
was recorded, of a first minister of Spain, 
who, when he unexpectedly received the 
news of a rebellion in Portugal, went and 
informed the King, and with great ad- 
dress, congratulated his most Catholic Ma- 
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jesty upon the news, assuring him that 
the duke of Braganza’s very large estates 
would be a handsome forfeiture to the 
crown of Spain. Now, Sir, said the gene- 
ral, if I should from alate event make 
any allusion, it would rather be to the 
history of Candid, which has been written 
by a very oa and great historian of 
unimpeached veracity, who describes Can- 
did, by some means or other, to have got 
into a delighful happy kingdom, some- 
where in the western world, or in the 
South Seas, whither he had been accom- 
panied by his friend and preceptor, a ve 
noted philosopher, whose name is we 
known among the learned, Dr. Pangloss. 
But, unfortunately for Candid, as the doc- 
tor was of a great and extensive genius, 
and fond of interfering with, and writing 
new systems of government, he thought 
he perceived some defects in that of Isle 
Dorado; particularly, that they might 
turn to a better account the gold dust 
and precious stones, which were in that 
country in great abundance. But alas! 
the consequence was, being thought dan- 
gerous people, they were driven out of 
that happy country with some marks of 
disgrace. This circumstance, however, 
the author has perhaps unwarrantabl 
suppressed. The doctor, notwithetand: 
ing, had a good sound maxim and belief, 
that he had not only preached to his pu- 
pils, but constantly practised himself, viz. 
that every thing in this world was all for 
the best. The general said, he was really 
happy to find that Dr. Pangloss’s maxims 
were in such universal esteem, and so 
much practised in this country; and a 
very comfortable circumstance it was in 
times like the present. 

The next points he would touch upon 
were the military brevets, together with 
the ill consequences and evil tendency of 
local and temporary rank. It must be 
recent in the minds of every one, that of 
late the gazettes had been pretty much 
filled with high military promotions, and 
some of them since the preliminaries of 
peace had been ratified. The multiplying 
of those brevets became a real injury, 
and the means of disappointment to many 
old officers. He had been told that some 
officers, when they applied for effective 
commissions, had their brevets objected 
to, as an argument against their being 
appointed to vacant commissions, to which 
they were otherways well entitled. In 
the duke of Cumberland’s time, there was 
scarcely any such thing as a brevet. He 
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questioned if the meaning of the word 
was then understood by nineteen officers 
out of twenty. In those times, the colo- 
nels commanded their own regiments, and 
he remembered to have seen the present 
commander in chief (general Conway) at 
the head of his own regiment, at the vil- 
lage of Lafelt. At present, the colonels 
were mostly all of them general officers ; 
not only that, but by local or temporary 
rank, lieutenant colonels and majors, had 
been employed as majors or brigadier 
generals; so that the regiments fell to be 
commanded by captains. In the garrison 
of Gibraltar, at the time he left it, in a 
regiment of which he had formerly the 
honour to be lieutenant-colonel, and in 
others, there were no less than five cap- 
tains, majors by brevet, which made the 
duty extremely fatiguing and expensive to 
the few remaining captains, as those that 
were breveted, by the usage of the ser- 
vice, did no garrison duty, nor mounted 
guard as captains. 

He said farther, that he would remark, 
upon certain military appointments that 
had neppenee inthe army. For instance, 
if an officer was a skilful engineer, it was, 
in his humble opinion (if he could be 
spared from that branch) an exceeding 
good reason for his being appointed a 
quarter-master general, as that employ- 
ment, no doubt, required talents. But he 
must say he could see no good reason why 
a general, in such circumstances, should 
likewise be appointed to the command of 
an old regiment of foot, particularly at a 
time when there were old officers who 
had served all their lives in the infantry, 
and were to that day without regiments ; 
one particularly, an old friend of his, who 
was at this time a lieutenant-colonel of 
the 63d regiment (which he purchased at 
a large price near twenty years ago, and 
had likewise purchased his preceding com- 
missions) a gentleman whom every one 
that knows him esteems, and who was 
captain of grenadiers at the seige of Bel- 
' lisle, where he was wounded at the head 
of his company, after having distinguished 
himself in a signal manner; who had been 
throughout this war constantly in severe 
service in North America, and was there 
now with the rank of major-general, and 
@ worn-down constitution; and, after be- 
tween thirty and forty years service, was 
liable to be reduced to half-pay, as a lieu- 
tenant-colonel, and would then have the 
greatest part of that small income to pay 
for the interest of debt He had contracted 
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by the purchase in the army of commis- 
sions. But this brought to his mind ano- 
ther old friend of his, with whom he had 
the good fortune to serve many years in 
the same regiment. He meant colonel 
Barré. That gentleman, he believed, re- 
signed his half-pay of lieutenant-colonel, 
together with his well-founded pretensions 
in the army, upon the present quarter- 
master general having been put over him: 
it was needless to remind the House, that 
colonel Barré was wounded at the battle 
of Quebec, by the side of his friend gene- 
ral Wolfe, and by that wound, he lost the 
sight of one eye; and now the general de- 
clared, he was sorry to understand the 
colonel had nearly fost the sight of the 


other. If he could give a better reason 
for the pension that had been granted to 
colonel Barré, he would do it. With re- 


gard to the adjutant-general, an office of 
great importance and business, it would be 
universally allowed, that it was very ably- 
filled by a gentleman to whom the army 
stood aauel indebted, and it must give 
him pleasure to observe, that he had been 
suitably rewarded with an old regiment 
and a government: but how he could be 
spared from the immediate duties of that 
office in the midst of a war, was not so 
clear to him—even though for the pur- 
pose of being sent to Germany as a nego- 
ciator or ambassador for the hiring of fo-« 
reign troops. 

But besides those he had already men- 
tioned, he perceived there were other 
modes of promotion, by means of the 
printed lists of the army. It.had been — 
observed, that there were asterisks applied 
to the names of some officers; and that, in 
succeeding editions, in some instances those 
asterisks, or military embargoes, had been 
taken off. This, surely, could not arise from 
want of accuracy in the clerk of the war 
office, who had the charge of making out 
and correcting the lists in question. The 
general next said, he believed there were 
some officers who were supposed to have 
retired altogether from the army, who had 
been brought forward to the very rank 
they would have been in, if ay had con- 
tinued regularly in it. Upon this, he ob- 
served, that as such favours had been 
granted, he could not help regretting that 
the like favour had not been extended to 
one, whom “ all that know him know, 
that love him tell,’ that he is a good offi- 
cer, and a most humane and worthy gen- 
tleman, whose father, a lieutenant-general, 
was killed at the battle of Fontenoy. The 
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general! alluded to the present earl of Lou- 
don. Inshort, added the general, it would 
seem as if there was no fixed or reyular 
system of procecding; and any officer 
that may fancy himself to be the foremost 
in any rank, may find hinisclf disappointed, 
and some one got before him, by that 
sort of surprise, which it is difficult for 
any military man to foresee; and he 
believed it would be allowed, that any 
situation was respectable and valuaple, 
only in proportion as it was secure. 

Having said so much, he feared he 
might have become tiresome, particularly 
to such gentlemen as might be unac- 
quainted with military affairs, and wholly 
ignorant of the nature of brevets: he 
said, he would therefore endeavour to 
give something like an adequate idea-of it 
to them, by a comparison with other pro- 
fessions. Lor instance, as it was known 
that all archbishops and bishops, as things 
now stand, have every one his diocese ; 
and prebends have each his prebendary 
or stall, let gentlemen suppose, that, upon 
some future time, any one should advise, 
as a reward of exemplary piety and long 
known zeal for the cause of morality, 
to make a brevet promotion, which was 
bishops without sees, and of golden pre- 
bends without a living; that, he thought, 
might give some adequate idea of the 
military brevet. And then again, suppose 
@ first minister willing to reward great, 
useful, and distinguished men in the pro- 
fession of the law, but there not being a 
sufficiency of employments, he should 
propose a brevet promotion of lord chan- 
cellors, lord chicf justices, and so down- 
ward ; one would, indeed, be apt to doubt, 
whether those learned gentlemen, who 
know full well the nature of a parchment, 
would think their services thereby ade- 
quately rewarded, especially should they 
have ably concluded one or more campaigns 
in either House of Parliament, whether 
by a coup de langue, whether by a smart 
sally, by a regular pitched battle, or by 
deep, secret and winding saps. Instead 
of brevet, they might perceive that some 
of the learned gentlemen could occasion- 
ally accommodate themselves to encroach- 
ments even upon the navy, and some in 
the higher House, till better preferment 
cast up, could shape themselves to em- 
ployments that were wont in former 
times to be appropriated to the ancient 
nobility of the kingdom. 

To conclude, he must own he had 
been, and still was, at aloss, even to guess 
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at the reason of the recent promotion of 
gencral officers that appeared in the last 
gazette, unless it was to bring forward a 
first lord of the Treasury to-a rank 
whereby he might with great propriety 
be put at the head of the army, and 
thereby equal in the extent of power, as 
he no doubt did in the extent of abilities, 
avery great statesman of a former age, 
cardioal Richelieu. He concluded with 
moving, ‘ That there be laid before this 
House, a list of all the officers of the 
lately estabished American corps, spcci- 
fying the military commissions they 
respoctively held, previous to their having 
been appointed to those corps; as likewise 
copies of the stipulation under which 
those American corps were originally 
formed.” 

General Conway said, that the services 
of the five corps, lately put on the Bri- 
tish establishment, were such as_ fairly 
entitled them to every mark of distinction. 
One of these, colonel Dalrymple’s, had 
distinguished itself very much in expedi- , 
tions sent out from Jamaica; but most 
particularly at the affair of Fort Omoa, 
where, under the command of their gal- 
lant leader, these troops gained the highest 
reputation. Colonel Duncan's corps had 
signalized itself greatly at the second 
battle of Camden, under lord Rawdon. 
Colonel Fanning’s regiment had, during 
the course of the war, in a varicty of 
actions, performed the most distinguished 
services; and though it might have been 
called a provincial corps, yet, in fact, it 
had acted like a regular regiment, as it 
had been raised under the stipulation of 
serving in any quarter, without wishing to 
confine its operations to any particular 
pa It was well known with what gal- 
antry and zeal this regiment behaved at 
Rhode-island, when it was attacked by 
the Americans; to its conduct, on that 
and many other trying occasions, governor 
Tryon, sir Robert Pigot, and sir W. 
Howe, had borne the most honourable 
testimony. Coloncl Simcoe'’s corps was 
almost above his praise: no regiment ever 
deserved better of the crown; no regular 
regiment had ever better pretensions to 
distinction for bravery, zeal, or discipline: 
let the operations of the army be dirccted 
to any quarter, colonel Simcoe was always 
among the foremost to oficr the services 
of his regiment, on which occasions he 
was nothing more than the mouth of his 
men, who never asked whether they were 
to serve in the north or south, east or 
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west, but were always ready to offer their 
services, and to behave like soldiers, in 
the best sense of the word. The fifth 
corps was that of colonel Tarleton: he 
presumed that it would be totally unne- 
cessary to mention the services of that 
gallant officer and his British legion; for 
there was not a corner of Europe to which 
their fame had not reached; nor was 
there a service in the world in which it 
would not have been deemed a disgrace 
not to bestow a mark of distinction on 
such men, who, in four different engage- 
ments, unassisted by any other corps, had 
defeated superior numbers; witness the 
affair with colonel Washington and general 
Sumpter ; their fale march of 100 miles, 
from Saturday night to Monday morning, 
and the overthrow they gave a body of 
the enemy greatly superior in numbers. 
Such were the merits of these different 
corps, and such were the grounds on 
which he had advised his Majesty to place 
them on the establishment. ‘That they 
deserved distinction no man could deny: 
perhaps some might think that giving 
them rank was improper; for his part, he 
thought not; but if the House wished to 
ground a proceeding on the motion, he 
would not object to it, but meet enquiry 
with confidence.—The hon. general had 
not merely confined himself to the army, 
but had talked of the church and the long- 
robe, subjects that he could not presume 
to touch upon, as they were wholly out 
of the line of that profession in which he 
had been bred. If he understood the 


‘~~ bon. general rightly, he did not merely 


wish to see the terms and _ stipulations 
upon which the five provincial corps, that 
were alluded to in the motion, bad been 
originally raised; but that an enquiry 
should be instituted into the conduct of 
“the army during the whole of the war. 
He could not take upon him to assert, 
that during so long a war, and while there 
was so large an army (near 200,000 men 
having been empluyed at one time, on the 
different services), that there was not 
some ground for complaint; indeed, it 
appeared to him an impossible thing that 
there should not have been cause for 
complaint on some occasions; if therefore 
the House thought it right to go into an 
investigation of the business, he should 
offer no objection. He was willing to 
meet such a motion, and to receive the 
censure that the House, after a serious 
enquiry into the whole of the object, 
should think belonged to him. The hon. 
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general had talked of a Turenne, and a 
Marlborough ; hé could only say in reply, 
that such characters were not the growth 
of every day. At the same time he was 
persuaded, there were io the service, men 
of infinite ability and merit; officers who 
were much better qualified than he had 
been, to fill the situation in which he had 
been placed: thus much, however, he 
could say with confidence, that no men,. 
be they who might, however gifted, and 
however able, could have filled it with 
more zeal for the public good, with more 
anxious regard for the interests of the 
army, nor with more sincere and earnest 
endeavours to do what was right to the 
best of their capacity. 

After a short debate, the motion was. 
agreed to. 


Debate on Mr. Coke's Motion for an 
Administration entitled to the Confidence 
of the People.*] March 18. Mr. T. W. 
Coke, member for Norfolk, gave notice, 
that if no administration was formed by 
Friday next, he would, on that day, move 
an Address to his Majesty on the subject. 


* In consequence of the censure passed on 
the peace by the resolutions of the House of 
Commons on the 21st of February, the earb 
of Shelburne quitted his offite of first Com- 
missioner of the Treasury ; and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer declared publicly in the 
House, that he only held his place tul a suc- 
cessor should be appointed to fillit. A mi- 
nisterial interregnum ensued, which lasted 
till the beginning of April ; during which time 
the kingdom remained in a state of great dis- 
order; without any responsible government 

; at home, the finances neglected, the military 
establishments unreduced, and the negocia- 
tions with foreign powers, which the critical 
conjuncture of atluirs rendered peculiarly im- 
portant, entirely ata stand. Vurious causes 
were assigned fur the eatraordinary delay in 
the appointment of a new administration. 
Those who wished to shift all blame from the 
court, alleged, that the chief obstacle arose 
from the mutual jealousy which still sub- 
sisted between the newly-allied parties, and 
the difficulties they found in adjusting their 
several pretensions. Others poled: that 
the interval was employed in private intrigues 
with the individuals of different parties, and 
in an attempt to form an administration in- 
dependent of the great leading connections. 
Others aygain did not hesitate to assert, that, 
on the failure of this attempt, the influence 
possessed by the Lord High Chancellor, whose 
dismission was a point insisted on by the coa- 
lition, was the principal cause that retarded 
the new arrangement. : 

[2 U] 
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March 21. Mr. Coke informed the 
House, that as he understood a new ar- 
rangement was nearly, if not wholly set- 
tled, he felt it would be unnecessary for 
him to make the motion, of which he had 
given notice. 

The Earl of Surrey declared, that if the 
arrangement was not fully completed on 
Monday, he would make a motion of the 
same nature with that, which the honour- 
able member had intended to have made. 

Mr. Hill said, that as the hon. gentle- 
man who spoke first had mentioned an in- 
tended per ens he should beg leave to 
mention an intended amendment, in case 
that motion had come forward. 

The Speaker said, as no motion was ac- 
tually before the House, the amendment 
was not strictly regular: but the House 
calling out, read! read! | 

Mr. Hill read his intended amendment 
in the following words: ‘* And that his 
Majesty would be graciously pleased not 
to nominate er appoint any person or 
persons to fill up the vacant departments, 
who, by their mismanagement of public 
affairs, and want of foresight or abilities, 
when they were in office, have lost the 
confidence of the people,” 

Mr. Buller said, he had come down to 
the House in full expectation of either 
hearing a new arrangement notified, or of 
hearing the hon. gentleman make his pro- 
mised motion. The hon. gentleman having 
declined doing so, he was in hopes the noble 
lord in the blue ribbon would have given 
to the House some satisfaction on a sub- 
ject, on which they must naturally be sup- 
posed to be extremely anxious. If the 
noble lord, however, did not choose to 
say much himself upon such an occasion, 
he at least expected to have heard some- 
thing from one or other of the noble lord’s 
new friends and connections. 

Mr. Chancellor Pitt said, it was per- 
fectly natural in the hon. gentleman who 
had spoken last, to feel some anxiety, as 
well as the rest of the House, under such 
peculiar circumstances, but he conceived 
the silence of those, who had heretofore 
been most clamorous for the motion of 
which an hon. gentleman had a few days 
since given notice, but which he now 
thought proper to decline, spoke as elo- 
quently as words could do upon the sub- 
ject, and might afford the House every 
eatisfaction they desired. 

Mr. Coke said, his wishing to decline 
making his intended motion, arose from 
delicacy ; and from his conceiving that 
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while an arrangement was forming, it 
would be equally unnecessary and im- 
proper for him to move what he had for- 
merly proposed. 


March 24. This day the House was 
as full as it has been this session, owing 
to the arrangement which was so confi- 
dently talked of on Friday last being to- 
tally broke off. The gallery was full by 
halt past one; and there were by three 
o'clock at least 400 members present. 

Mr. Coke informed the House, that he 
had delayed his promised motion until 
this day, as he understood last Friday that 
there then was an administration on the 
eve of being formed, which would have 
possessed the confidence of that House ; 
since that time he understood that the ne- 
gociation was broken off, and therefore he 
thought it incumbent upon him to make 
his promised motion. He mentioned the 
distracted state of the public affairs, and 
called upon a right hon. gentleman oppo- 
site, to say whether any administration 
was formed, or whether any was forming, 
with the likelihood of possessing the con- 
fidence of parliament. 

Mr. Chancellor Pt rose, and said, it 
was utterly impossible for him to presume 
to declare who would have the confidence 
of the country as ministers; nor did he 
know of any arrangement for forming a new 
administration. 

Mr. Coke then entered into the cause 
on which the motion he was about to make 
was founded, and the reasons by which 
the necessity of it were supported. He 
lamented that public necessity obliged him 
to take a step which might seem an in- 
fringement on the prerogative of the 
crown, and that the present distracted 
state of affairs at home was an additional 
spur to such a step. But matters were so 
situated, that it became the duty of par- 
liament to interfere, and to apply to the 
Sovereign for redress. It was the call of 
the people by its representative body, and 
he hoped it would not only meet the com- 

liance of the sovereign, but that it would 
Have the unanimous concurrence of the 
House. Justice to his constituents, and 
justice to his country, required the imme- 
diate execution of this measure. He la- 
mented that the negociation with a noble 
duke was gone off; that arrangement he 
had understood to consist of men, who, he’ 
verily believed, would have had the con- 
fidence of the House. He was therefore 
not a little amazed at having heard that 
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an end was put to the negociation, and if it 
should hereafter appear that the reason of 
breaking it off arose from any intention of 
making up an arrangement from those mi- 
nisters, upon whose conduct. that House 
had thought proper to pass a censure, he 
conceived the House would be much dis- 
leased. Mr. Coke said, that every man, 
th in and out of parliament, must admit 
the necessity of having an administration, 
and that immediately. He concluded with 
moving, ‘* That an humble Address be 
presented to his Majesty, that his Majesty 
will be graciously pleased to take into his 
serious consideration the very distracted 
and unsettled state of the empire, after a 
long and exhausting war; and that his 
Majesty would therefore condescend to a 
compliance with the wishes of this House, 
by forming an Administration entitled to 
the confidence of the people, and such as 
may have a tendency to put an end to the 
unfortunate divisions and distractions of 
the country.” 

The Earl of Surrey seconded the mo- 
tion, observing, that sihaugh he did con- 
ceive it carried with it some slight ideal 
infringement of the prerogative of the 
crown, yet the absolute necessity of hav- 
ing an administration, and the little pro- 
oa he saw of forming one according to 

late modes of negotiating, made such 
amotion extremely proper. There was a 
high respect due to the sovereign, but 
there was also a high respect due to the 
eople; and where the one could not be 
Injured by the mode pointed out of serving 
the other, he thought it highly requisite 
to address the throne to relieve the king- 
dom from its present difficulties, and to 
point out what kind of an administration 
would best meet the hearty support, con- 
fidence, and good wishes of his |e bee 
His lordship mentioned the unfinished 
state of our political negociations with 
foreign powers, no definitive treaty being 
signed with France and Spain, no com- 
mercial treaty settled with America, our 
army and navy in a state of mutiny, the 
East-India Company standing in need of 
the immediate aid of parliament, both with 
regard to their affairs at home and abroad, 
and many other great and important con- 
siderations calling loud for the manage- 
ment of ministers, it was impossible to go 
on without a government; and therefore, 
execeptionable as the present motion was, 
he should give it his support, because he 
was convinced if that House did not call 
for an administration, the people would in 
= manner still more exceptionable. 
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Mr.. Buller said he should oppose the 
motion, as he thought it totally unneces- 
sary. His Majesty, he was confident, had 
by no means been a bar to the arrange- 
ment being formed, for he was confident 
he had sacrificed his own feelings, aud 
given up his opinion, merely to comply 
with the wishes of his people. The coa- 
lition that had lately taken place surprised 
him, he said, beyond all deacrintion: he 
had heard the right hon. gentleman (Mr. 
Fox), for a series of years, reprobate the 
conduct of a noble lord (North) in the 
severest terms; he had scarcely ever 
agreed to a single act he had done ; there- 
fore he was astonished to find that right 
hon. gentleman form a coalition with that 
noble lord, and as warmly support as he 
had formerly abused him. The chief rea- 
son, he believed, of no arrangement being 
formed was, that a quarrel had already 
began between the two great leaders of 
the coalition, which should have the most 
power—whose friends should be provided 
for; and the struggle was not for the pub- 
lic good, but merely who should have the 
loaves and fishes. His Majesty therefore 
was by no means the cause of so Jong a 
delay, but it would rather be found that 
the first moment it became a question, 
how officers were to be appointed, diffi- 
culties had occurred, which, to a coalition 
so formed, must necessarily prove the 
source of much trouble, and take a good 
deal of. time to accommodate. 

Mr. Martin reprobated the coalition. 
It was scandalous and ridiculous, he said ; 
it was reprobated in all companies he went 
into; and how it came to be formed, he 
was at a loss to know. With respect to 
himself, he had for seven years uniformly 
opposed an-administration which, he was 
certain, was hastening the ruin of this 
country as fust as possible ; his opposition 
to that ministry arose purely from a hope 
of rooting out those men, and not with 
any sordid views; but he was astonished 
to find that a great part of those who as- 
sisted him in that opposition, had now 
coalesced with the noble lord, the great 
supporter of the American war. He was 
equally surprised to see that others, who 
had been the chief means of all the dis- 
tresses which this unfortunate country 
now laboured under, instead of meeting 
with due punishment, were rewarded with 
pensions, peerages, and ribbons: he wished 
to God the only reward they had met with 
had been ribbons; the expense of them 
was no great deal; but to see reward 80 
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prostituted, was what he by no means 
could approve of. He had attended se- 
veral public meetings lately, and was 
shocked to see what arts were made use 
of to cajole the people into a belief, that 
the coalition was meant for the public 
good; he wished it might turn out so, if 
it did, he should be greatly deceived. He 
never could conceive that men, who had 
constantly avowed principles so extremely 
Opposite could cordially unite. He had 
for years acted with Mr. Fox on principle ; 
he had’ concurred in reprehending the 
American war, and the various other mea- 
sures of the noble Jord in the blue ribbon, 
who he did not then see in his. place, 
though he knew not why he was absent. 
He considered the noble lord as the cause 
of the calamitous condition of the coun- 
try, and could not support an administra- 
tion in which he had any share. Neither 
could he forget what he had heard from 
the hon. gentleman repeatedly upon the 
subject of the noble lord’s conduct. To 
the hon. gentleman’s coming into office 
he had no objection, and would willingly, 
as he had before, give him his support 
with the desire of no other reward, than 
the hope that the country would be 
served. 

Mr. Hill appologized to the House for 
not making the amendment he proposed 
on Friday last; however, he hoped he 
should stand excused when he declared 
thit he did not see any necessity now for 
it, as the motion went nearly to the same 
effect ; it was to take into administration 
such persons as deserved the confidence 
of the people; that perfectly included his 
amendment, for if it took in such as de- 
served the confidence of the people, it 
must naturally exclude those who had 
lost their confidence. A report prevailed 
that day, -that the right hon. gentleman 
{\Ir. Pitt) was appointed First Lord of 
the Treasury ; he wished it was true, for 
he could not but acknowledge that his 
zbilities and integrity were such as made 
him equal to any post he could be called 
to. He was confident Mr. Pitt would, 
when he had a little more experience, be- 
come one of the greatest ornaments this 
country ever saw; and he should lament 
to see an administration formed, that could 
exclude such vast abilities. He said, he 
had always thought highly of Mr. Fox, 
and if he were disunited from his new con- 
nection, he would still be ready to ex- 
claim, ‘ et tu Marcellus eris.” He stated 
lis objections to the coalition, and said, 
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from the short time he had been a mem- 
ber of that House, he had learnt one 
thing, and that was, that a politician ought 
to be capable of sacrificing a whole nation 
to his interest or his ambition. 

Mr. For declared that he never could 
sit still and hear the name of Majesty 
brought forward in debates, to screen the 
actions of any set of men whatever. That - 
House, he said, knew nothing of his Ma- 
jesty’s private feelings, or his Majesty's 
private opinions ; they could suppose no- 
thing abuut them. rhatever were bis 


Majesty's private feelings or opinions, — 


they were only known to his own royal 
breast. His Majesty could never act 
wrong, unless he was ill advised; it would _ 
therefore be proper to state from whom 
he could receive that ill advice, and it was 
plain to be seen from what channel it had 
come. The nation had been now near 
five weeks in a state, perhaps, such as it 
never before experienced, carrying on 
measures without any ostensible persons 
to answer for their effect. He owned, 
when the hon. gentleman had arisen, who 
spoke last, he did imagine he had intended 
to move the same amendment, which the 
hon. gentleman had read to the House on 
Friday last. That amendment was a part 
of a motion which he had formerly had 
the honour to make, but which had not 
been adopted by the House, though it had 
received the suppers of a very respect- 
able minority. It could not therefore be 
brought forward as a matter that had met 
the sanction of the House. The hon. 
gentleman had now said, he would not 
move the amendment for the sake of 
avoiding the confusion, into which it might 
have led the House; undoubtedly such 
would have been its effect; but the con- 
fusion would have becn still greater than 
the hon. gentleman seemed aware of. For 
had the amendment been moved, he should 
have proposed an amendment upon it; if 
the first amendinent had been carried, 


which desired his Majesty not to employ 


persons, who from want of foresight had 
lost the confidence of the people, his 
amendment would have been to have 
added the words, ‘* and also, that his 
Majesty would be graciously pleased not 
to employ as ministers, any of those whom 
that House had declared to have made a 
peace, in-which the concessions to the ad- 
versaries of Great Britain were greater 
than they were entitled to, either from 
the actual gee tes of their reepective 
possessions, or from their comparative 
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strength.” Had both those amendments 
been before the House, and certainly the 
one was as fair, or more so, than the other, 
because it stood on the Journals of the 

ouse, which the other did not) he verily 
believed the House would have been not 
a little confused how to act. If the lon. 
gentleman insisted that the motion of last 
year, although supported by a respectable 
minority, ought to exclude the noble lord 
in the blue ribbon, surely his candour 
must make him acknowledge, that the 
vote of the 21st of February, above al- 
luded to, must equally exclude the noble 
earl, who was at the head of the Treasury. 
Well then, what would be the conse- 

uence? Both those parties being ex- 
cluded, there would be only one set left 
unimpeached ; and although that was the 
set he most wished for, he should have 
voted against both amendments, confi- 
dent, that however respectable the Rock- 
ingham party were, they were not suffi- 
cient to stand alone. 

The noble earl, who seconded the mo- 
tion, had treated it rather too seriously, 
in thinking it would be an infringement 
on the prerogative of the crown. He was 
ready to own, that it was unconstitutional 
in that House to meddle with the prero- 
gative of the crown; but he never could 

e that it was not perfectly constitu- 
tional for them to enquire into, and to 
censure the conduct of the advisers of the 
crown, whenever occasion called for it. 
He did not, in the present instance, con- 
ceive it possible for the calamitous situa- 
tion of the country (arising from the five 
weeks want of a responsible administra- 
tion) to have happened, had not the crown 
been ill advised. Had a single hint only 
been given to those, with whom he acted, 
that the degree of confidence necessary to 
carry on the measures of government 
would be placed in them, every thing 
would have been easily adjusted. The 
motion went to that; and, therefore, in 
giving it his support, he could not think 
e countenanced an unconstitutional in- 
terference with the prerogative; although, 
had the motion borne such a construction, 
as the noble earl, who: seconded it, had 
truly said, the present situation of the 
country would have been a full justifica- 
tion. Let the noble earl only look at the 
Speech made by his Majesty at the open- 
ing of the present session, and he would 
there see a lesson laid downto the House; 
for the minister had made his Majesty 


say, that he knew the sentiments of the 
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people better than their representatives 
The Speech recommended the House to 
act with temper and wisdom, collectively 
and individually, and concluded with say- 
ing, ‘* My people expect these qualifica- 
tions of you, and I call for them.” Surely, 
he said, the House had an equal right te 
say to the throne, “ The people expecs 
an administration they can confide in, and 
to you they call for it.’ To form an ad- 
ministration of that kind, he said, it would 
be necessary to call forth great and dis- 
tinguished abilities from all parts of the 
House; it must be an administration 
formed on a broad basis. 

If ever it was right to forget former 
animosities, to forego ancient prejudices, 
and to unite, it was right now. The situ- 
ation of the country required a coalition of 
parties ; and, in order to attain so great an 
object, where so much was at stake, and 
to form an administration on a broad and 
permanent basis, he was ready to shake 
ands even with those opposite to him, as 
well as with the noble lord in the blue rib- 
bon, and from out of the three parties to 
form such an administration as the coun- 
try country could look up to with hope 
and with confidence. In order to effect 
this, it would neither be wise nor pru- 
dent to point out the former errors of one 
party or of the other, but to Jay aside the 
recollection of the past for the sake of 
being able to do well for the country in 
future. With regard to there being per- 
sons ready to accept of power, it was 9 
fact that there were. -But surely for men 
to be ready to endeavour to serve their 
country.in a moment of uncommon diffi- 
culty, with a table full of great and im- 
portant business, with a loan to be directly 
made, with many other questions of infi- 
nite magnitude, pressing for immediate 
discussion and management, and with the 
prospect of a powertul opposition ; under 
all these circumstances to be willing to 
undertake the government of the country 
from a hope that they might, by an union 
of abilities, and a vigorous exertion of 
them, rescue the empire from its present 
calamitous condition, was surely a matter 
in favour of those, who were ready to un- 
dertake the goverment, and the more en- 
titled them to the thanks and confidence 
of that House and of the country in ge- 
neral. With regard to the eagerness of 
gentlemen so sarcastically mentioned, if 
any man thought, in times like the present, 
that he and those who acted with him, . 
were influenced, merely by motives of a 
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personal nature, he was willing to let them 
remain in that opinion. Tosuchan argu- 
ment he would not offer one word in re- 
ply. He had heard, he observed, a good 
deal from an hon. gentleman, who spoke 
early in the debate, about the new friends 
and new connections of the noble lord in 
the blue ribbon. He was a little sur- 
prised at hearing such an attack from 
such a quarter. He was not old enough 
to remember it; but he understood, that 
‘the hon. gentleman himself, fourteen 
years ago, quitted those who were now 
the noble lord’s new allies, then the hon. 

entleman’s old friends, to join the noble 

ord. Was it more reprehensible for him, 
and those who acted with him, to do that 
in a body now, which the hon. gentleman 
had thought proper to do singly, as an in- 
dividual, fourteen years ago? As to the 
hon. gentleman’s suggestion, that the dif- 
ficulty and delay that had attended the 
arrangement of ministers, would be found 
to have arisen from a difference of opinion 
between the heads of the two parties that 
had united, the hon. gentleman was mis- 
taken. He did not believe it arose from 
any want of disposition on the part of his 
Majesty to comply with the wishes of his 
people ; and he knew that it originated not 
in any difference among those who had 
formed the coalition, so much disapproved 
of by the hon. gentleman who spoke last. 
With regard to their conduct respecting 
the arrangement, he heartily wished he 
was at liberty to state every particular of 
it without reserve. The more it was 
known, he was convinced, the more it 
would be approved. It could hardly, how- 
ever, be said, that there was no govern- 
ment ; on the contrary, for these five weeks 
past it had been the most open and bare- 
faced government ever known in this 
country. Not agovernment by ministers— 
not by a first lord of the treasury, or by 
secretaries of state, those puppets and in- 
struments of others, but by the persons 
themselves who had been supposed only 
before to possess some secret influence, 
but who now stood forward as the private 
advisers of his Majesty to act in opposi- 
tion to the wishes of his people and to 
the sense of his parliament. [During this, 
Mr. Fox looked hard at Mr. Jenkinson. ] 
It was, he verily believed, owing to that 
secret influence alone, that so much delay 
had hitherto been practised. If any man 
wished to see who it was that had for five 
weeks be governed the kingdom, and ill 
advised his Majesty, let them go to the 
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other House; they would there find the 
great adviser in his true character. Let 
them mark the man, they would see diffi. 
culty, delay, sullenness, and all the dis- 
tinguishing features of what had been 
falsely termed an interregnum of admi- 
nistration ; but what was, as he had before 
said, a a of the most open govern- 
ment ever known in this country. Mr. 
Fox said, the motion had his hearty ap- 
probation, and he trusted there could be 
no objection toit. He advised the House 
by all means to be unanimous upon it, to 
carry up the Address to the throne as the 
sense of that House, upon the want of an 
administration, and not as the measure of 
any one party or set of men whatever. If 
any of the particular words of it were 
deemed objectionable, he said, he could 
answer for his hon. friend who moved it, 
that they would be given up or altered, as 
the House should think proper; but, at 
any rate, he hoped it would pass. 
Governor Johnstone right agreed with 
the hon. gentleman who had, with so 
much truth and energy, depicted the me- 
lancholy situation of a euire ; and confessed 
the great necessity of an administration 
capable of reviving the consequence and 
dignity of this country. He also ad- 
mitted, that it was unparliamentary to use 
the name of his Majesty in debate within 
those walls ; and yet he scarcely knew how 
it was possible, in the course of sucha 
discussion as the question, called for, well 
to avoid it. But if such a delicacy was 
due in that respect, he thought it no less 
so inanother. Ifthe name of the person 
of royalty was not to be mentioned, he 
thought strong charges and imputations 
against men of great weight and ability in 
the state, ought not to be loosely and 
darkly thrown out, and that upon mere 
assertion, unsupported by proof. If he 
conceived the right hon. gentleman near 
him rightly, in respect to what he had 
said about a certain noble lord—he alluded 
to lord chancellor Thurlow—once the right 
hon. gentleman's friend, and on whom he 
had heard him pronounce the loudest eulo- 
giums, and declare he was the single ex- 
ception in the administration of the noble 
lord in the blue ribbon, who ought to hold 
his place when that administration was 
compelled to resign. For that noble lord 
he himself had long entertained the highest 
respect, and the warmest friendship. He 
considered him as a real pillar of the-state, 
to whom this country might look up with 
confidence, as a protector of its constitu- 
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tion against those mad projects of reform, 
which threatened its annihilation. The 
noble lord’s shining talents, his firmness 
of mind, and, above all, his incorruptible 
integrity, entitled him to be considered as 
one of the great pillars of the state; and 
therefore dark insinuations against such 
a character ought not to be listened to. 
His maxim, the governor said, had ever 
been to name the person liable to accusa- 
tion, and to support the charge with 
proof. In justice and in fairness, that 
that maxim ought to be adhered to in the 
present instance. If the learned lord had 
acted in the manner insinuated, and had 
been the cause of keeping this country so 
long without an administration, either by 
giving ill-advice to his Majesty, or by any 
other means, the learned ford was a great 
criminal, and he would withdraw his 
friendship from him, because he would 
give his friendship to no man who could 
be guilty of so much baseness. But, be- 
fore he withdrew his friendship, he ex- 
pected to have the fact proved, and would 
not consent to presume its verity from 
loose surmise.—With regard to what had 
been said about forgetting past animo- 
sities, he highly approved of the idea. No 
country could exist for a long time, or be 
governed with any success, if animosities 
and prejudices were to live for ever; but 
it was not so easy to convince the people 
at large of the force of the reasoning 
which proved a coalition necessary. The 
present moment undoubtedly called for 
unanimity, and that an administration 
should be formed on the broadest possible 
basis. He wished therefore to see a coali- 
tion of the three great parties take place, 
and men of the first abilities of every de- 
scription be included in administration. 
Such a coalition would give an arrange- 
ment equal to the government of the 
country at this critical moment, and to 


which the whole people would be led to. 


Jook up with satisfaction and confidence. 
The right hon. gentleman had said, he 
would coalesce with the ex-ministry, and 
take some of them into his arrangement. 
Would he take a principal in administra- 
tion from that set? Let the right hon. 
gentleman answer that question in the 
affirmative, and he would own, that was a 
proof of sincere desire to form a real coali- 
tion ; but to admit one or two of the ex- 
ministry into subordinate offices, did not 
by any means come up to his idea of a 
general coalition of parties.—With re- 
spect to the prerogative of the crown in 
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the choice, of ministers, that matter, in 
his opinion, depended upon an equal ba- 
lance ; the King ought not to be altogether 
deprived of having some choice; neither 
ought he to consult his private feelings 
only. The public weal was the object 
that ought to operate solely in the appoint- 
ment of ministers, and public considera. 
tions should alone guide the royal choice. 
The case on the one hand was widely dif- 
ferent from that of a private individual 
choosing and appointing his own personal 
servants, and on the other, ‘the royal will 
ought not to be so far cramped, checked, 
and controuled, that his Majesty should 
be rendered a mere king of straw. His 
only objection to the motion was, that it 
did not go far enough. He thought his 
Majesty ought not only to be addressed to 
form an administration, but that means 
should be taken to find out to what cause 
it had been owing, that the country had 
been kept so long without any. The go- 
vernor said, the noble lord in the blue 
ribbon, till within these six weeks, had 
as much of the confidence of the people 
as any man in the kingdom. His cha- 
racter became more and more understood 
and respected, and he was daily getting 
stronger and stronger in the public opi- 
nion; but this coalition had undoubted! 
affected him in the opinion of many of his 
friends. 

Mr. For said, he had still.as high per- 
sonal respect and friendship for the . 
learned lord alluded to as ever; he had 
merely spoken of his public conduct, 
which he believed had been most calami- 
tous in its effect to the country. He 
acknowledged his great abilities, but con- 
tended, that they rendered their possessor 
more an object to be dreaded, as the 
degree of mischief he could do his cquntry 
became extensive in proportion to the 
extensiveness of his talents. 

Governor Johnstone said, he had alluded 
solely to the hon. gentleman’s professions 
of public friendship for the learned lord ; 
indeed, to have hinted at his private 
friendship in that or any other instance, 
would have been equally impertinent and 
improper. 

r. Jenkinson, in reply to the insinua- 
tion of Mr. Fox, concerning the evil 
advisers of his Majesty and the secret 
influence behind the throne, considered 
himself as alluded to by the right hon. 
gentleman, and therefore stood up to 
refute the charge in every, and in the 
fullest sense of its unwarrantable meaning. 
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He said that the prerogative of the 
crown was not so lisnited ‘as to proscribe 
any privy counsellor the presence of his 
sovereign, or to take from that sovercign, 
the advice of a privy counscllor. As to 
secret influence, he denied such ever to 
have existed in him; but he thonght 
that when his Majesty was graciously 
leased to send to hin and command 
Pie attendance, he was bound in duty 
and respect to obcy the summons. He 
owned that in the course of the last five 
weeks he had been with his Majesty more 
than once; he declared that he never did 
0, except on official business, and when 
e was sent for; and that he never did 
use any secret influence, or gave any 
advice whatever, which was not warranted 
by the strongest principles of national 
dures The idea started by the right 
ion. gentleman was a popular trap for the 
multitude; it only existed in imagination, 
and was brought forward for some political 
purpose, to which the House were proba- 
bly at this day no strangers. He wished 
that his conduct, in and out of the closet, 
could with propriety be opened literally 
and minutely to the House, and te the 
public. He would stand the test of en- 
uiry, and gladly enter on the business. 
Ie appealed to the noble lord in the 
blue ribbon, with whom he tong had the 
bonour of serving, whether what he now 
advanced was truth or falsehood, and 
whether during the ten years they had 
served together in office, that secret 
influence so insidiously hinted at ever had 
existences He not only appealed to, but 
he called on the noble lord to declare it, 
and such confidence had he in his innate 
principles of honour, that by his determi- 
nation he submitted to abide. As to what 
fell from the right hon. gentleman respect- 
ing another instrument of secret influence, 
so far as it met his belicf or came within 
his knowledge, he declared that the 
learned Jord alluded to had not interfered 
for the last ten days; and that the matter 
_ of arrangement entirely rested with a 

noble duke and his friends. There, 
indeed, some influence might have exist- 
cd, by which the arrangement might 
have been retarded—a_ secret influence 
among the contending powers ; something 
with which the right hon. gentleman was 
perhaps acquainted—perhaps not. He 
wished, however, that those who charged 
him with undue influence could, on a late 
transaction, lay their hands on their hearts, 
and clear themselves as completely from 
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the foul suspicion as he had it in his power 
to do. The address moved for did not - 
mect his assent: he considered it as a 
very great infringement on the prerogative 
of tlie crown, and as a dangerous prece- 
dent, unwarranted by any thing similar in 
the annals of this country. The principal 
danger lay, not in what now was done, 
but what in future might be done on the 
same plan. One innovation led to a 
second, a second to a third, and so on, 
step by step, until the king was made a 
cypher, a king of straw. . There were in 
the page of history some events that. 
should be a warning how sacred the con- 
stitutional rights of the crown ought to 
be held, and how requisite and necessary 
it was to preserve the political equilibrium 
between the three estates. It was urged 
as an argument in favour of the motion, 
that there was no precedent for this coun- 
try being so Jong without an administra- 
tion, and that the present ministerial 
interrugnum would be the ruin of the 
kingdom. These premises he denied, 
and, of course, could not agree in the 
conclusion. ‘There was a time when 
this country was three months without an 
administration. It was in the year 1757. 
Then there was no first lord of the Trea- 
sury, no chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and the seals were in possession of the 
justices of the court of King’s-bench ; yet 
the interregnum did not ruin the kingdom, 
although England was then engaged in a 
very expensive and bloody war. Upon 
the whole, the motion appeared to him 
improper: and if it was a matter of con- 
tention, should not have his concurrence. 

Mr. Macdonald had not any objection 
to a motion which grounded an address to 
the throne for a redress of grievances, 
and in that light the want of an adminjs- 
tration was most undoubtedly to be con- 
sidered. _ But the words in which that 
address was to be conveyed, and the 
manner in which it infringed on the pre- 
rogative of the crown, were matters of 
very serious consideration indeed. le 
therefore wished to hear what could be 
said in support of a motion which not 
only had a tendency to narrow the royal 
prerogative, but certainly conveyed a 
very severe censure on somebody. There 
was in it something that wanted explana- 
tion, openness, and candour, before it 
went to the throne; supposing that’ the 
idea of such an unprecedented adress 
met the wishes of the House. When any 
thing respecting the sovercign came into 
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debate, it was his maxim to treat it with 
the highest respect; and, therefore, to 
qvoid whatever might have a_ contrary 
tendency, his intention was to move the 
order of the day. The reasons, however, 
which, in his judgment, warranted him 
to oppose the principles of the motion, 
were founded on facts, the authenticity of 
which he had as yet no cause to doubt. 
A coalition was ately formed, of such a 
nature, a8 astonished the world; it was 
a coalition of such opposite ash a of 
such contrary opinions, and of such 
avowed political enemies, that it created 
the astonishment of all ranks. The public 
wondered at it in one body ; individually 
they differed; some few, and few indeed 
they were, approved the junction; many 
thought it Paap and all detested it. 
As to what fell from the hon. gentleman 
in respect to a high law lord, if there was 
any secret influence in that quarter, if 
there was any improper, any unjust, any 
unwarrantable conduct in that learned 
lord, why not bring the charge openly 
forward, why not make the complaint 
explicitly, and ‘f there was guilt, punish 
the delinquent? It was in the power of 
arliament so to do, whenever the matter 
of guilt could be substantiated. But thus 
te attack a man’s character by innuendo, 
to make him a political culprit for politi- 
eal purposes, without evidencing the 
crime, was a species of parliamentary pti- 
vilege that ought to be reprobated by 
every honest man. This maxim of the 
new coalition, to run down every man 
whose principles were not as pliable and 
as versatile as their own, was a doctrine 
novel in the conrtitution of true patriots, 
although it was the adopted system 0 
that party who were to save this country, 
under the appellation of Whigs. Whigs, 
he believed, was the favourite name by 
which they wished to receive their new 
baptiam, through the promises made for 
them by the godfathers of this remafkable 
- coalition. He observed, that it was true 
the learned lord alluded to did not stand 
sn need of such defence as he could afford, 
nor was he to be injured by hints thrown 
out against him by the right hon. gentle- 
man. “ An tu es qui cum illo comparrs ” 
He trusted the noble lord in the blue 
ribbon would avow whether be concurred 
in thinking that the noble lord alluded to 
had given a sullen advice, advice of pro- 
crastination, or advice deliberately de- 
structive to the crown. If these were the 
Grst fruits of the coalition, it would plainly 
{ VOL. XXII. ] 


shew its origin and intention in their true 
colours. It did not deserve the respect- 
able name of coalition ; it was a perversion 
of words to call itso. Ona former occas 
gion it was mentioned by a right hon. gene 
tleman (Mr. Pitt) when this new connus 
bial state was forned, that to him it ap- 
peared so ill calculated to answer the pur- 
poses of matrimonial happiness, that he 
forbad the banus. Matrimony, in politics, 
he conceived to be nearly allied to matri« 
mony in human life; it ought to be found= 
ed in affection, supported by a similarity 
of ideas, and entered into for the real hap- 
piness, comfort, and satisfaction of both 
parties. ‘The coalition alluded to could 
not, in his opinion, answer those purposes, 
as the parties were opposite. They had, 
on every material question, differed in sen- 
timent, in opinion, and in every essential 
point that was requisite to form a perma 
nent system of administration. For these 
reasons, there could not be any constitue 
tional good expected from an administra- 
tion formed on such principles. {nterests 
that jarred in sentiment, however they 
might, for a moment, tune in unison, coul 
never make harmony for any length of, 
time. Coalition implied some equality of 
wer, and the means of enforcing the 
fundamental principles on which the par- 
ties had seed: But what was that equa- 
lity of power to have been? The noble 
lord in the cabinet, and perhaps another 
friend now to be stiled Whigs, and a few 
places of mere profit to a few other friends. 
One of two things must be the case, that 
the noble lord’s principles and those of 
his new allies being diametrically opposites 
the one or the other must have yielded. 


f| Could it be believed, that those whose 


power was to exceed his, as ten to one 
upon the whole, and at least two to one 
in the cabinet, would surrender their prin- 
ciples? What was 8 man to think who had 
supported him for years under every mor 
tifying abuse as one of a venal and corrupt 
majority, and who would do so again, i 

the same contest were again to be fought 
over, when the honour and interest of the 
nation were at stake, at finding that the 
noble lord had knocked under (as the 
vulgar but Al aii phrase was) to those 
whose principles of government he thought 
rujnous to the nation? They must con- 
clude, themselves and those principles de- 
serted, when they found that the noble 
lord was not to have a tythe of the power 
and influence in council necessary to sups 
port those principles. ‘The noble lord 
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would find, that opposition to the prin- 
ciples of his new friends was as strong a 
motive of action with his majority as at- 
tachment to himself, which was also cer- 
tainly a strong motive: from the integrity 
of the noble lord’s intentions ; it appeared, 
however, that they were now considered 
as passing by delivery from hand to hand, 
like bills of exchange. He wished, he 
gaid, to call back the remembrance of the 
ministerial negotiators to the delay of 
forming an administration, and to ask 
them seriously the occasion of that delay ? 
It was not, certainly, to any delay on the 
part of those whose principles were op- 

osite to the honourable parties alluded to. 

e apprehended that there was among 
the noble duke’s friends a division about 
power ; and that because there appeared a 
majority on one side, that might outweigh 
the interest of the other, it followed that this 
amicable coalition could not coalesce. He 
appealed to the right hon. gentleman, and 
to the noble lord in the blue ribbon, if 
this was not the fact; and if their divi- 
sions and their disputes were not the cause 
of this country being at present without 
an administration. The noble lord in the 
blue ribbon was to have only a tythe of 
the power; and therefore, in such an ad- 
ministration, he must consider his abilities, 
his inclination, and his principles lost. 
He admired the conduct, the perseve- 
rance, and the honourable motives that 
marked the administration in which that 
noble lord took the lead; but as they now 
must be totally changed, or have lost their 
weight, this, among a variety of other 
reasons, made him Hook upon this unna- 
tural connection in the light he did. He 
added, that the public, that all mankind, 
had the same opinion of it, and reprobated 
it as much without doors as he did within. 
For years together, there had not been a 
particle of similarity between the present 
parties to the supposed marriage. Was 
the noble lord satisfied that the power of 
the crown was too great? A most im- 
portant ground of difference! For his own 
part, he cared not who knew his principles 
in politics. He had a right to entertain 
them, and was bound to act up to them. 
He thought the democracy more to be 
feared than the regal power. If the first 
debate, he added, under the coalition, 
(which had no more title to that appella- 
tion than if hiring a clerk should be called 
coalescing with him) started in reflecting 
on the great and learned lord, he would 
put it to those who disclaimed proscribing, 
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whether the common opinion was true, 
that that noble lord had been proscribed 
near a fortnight ago? Would they say that 
he could be supposed to volunteer with 
his advice after that, or had so done? He 
would not believe it. The question, how- 
ever, was now serious, for the proposed 
Address assumed, that blame lay some- 
where. The right hon. gentleman had 
spoken out, and stated where that blame 
lay. The world would consider that ex- 
position in a manner as part of the Ad- 
dress, and it became necessary for the 
same gentleman to retract that assertion, 
or to give grounds amounting to a reason- 
able proof of it. The assertion was, that 
the learned lord, from a sullen, dilatory, 
and hostile disposition to the public wel- 
fare, had advised the delay which had hap- 

ned. He concluded with observing, 
that this Address came near to trenching 
on the prerogative: that every passage 
of our history shewed, that forcing the 
crown, uniformly ended in its power re- 
coiling very strongly on the subject sooner 
or later: that evident and clear advantage 
ought to be seen in every proceeding 
tending that way. It was not enough that 
it might do no harm, or might do some 
good; and as the new-invented arrange- 
ment had been announced by the mover, 
as at an end so recently as yesterday even- 
ing or this morning, it might be reason- 
able to pause, and to call for the order of 
the day. . 

Mr. Fox took a comprehensive view of 
the coalition, and reprobated, in the 
strongest terms, every insinuation and 
charge made by the hon. gentleman who 
spoke last. He said, his very severe ate 
tack on the noble lord in the blue ribbon 
need not give his lordship any pain ; for as 
it was early in the debate, it was probable, 
and there was a precedent for it, that the 
hon. gentleman, before the rising of the 
House, would get up and make an apology 
for what he had said, or at any rate it 
might be expected by the next day at 
farthest. He.denied that the delays of 
forming a ministry were at the doors of 
the duke of Portland and his friends; 
they lay elsewhere. It was, without ques- 
tion, the Lord Chancellor whom he meant 
as the secret adviser of the crown, and the 
cause of the delay in the choice of an ad- 
ministration. He avowed the charge, he 
wished fiot to conceal his opinion, and he 
openly averred, that to the learned lord 
he looked for the influence which at pre- 
sent directed the sovereigu. His reasons 
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for so doing were these ; that as there was 
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Something had been said by the 


tration. 


not apy First Lord of the Treasury, any | hon. gentleman, tnat alladed to a venal 
ostensible minister to be answerable, the | tribe, as always applied to those who had 


chancellor, of course, was the person to 


be considered as the only official man’ 
from whom his Majesty could receive ad- | 
vice; and therefore he alluded to that ' 


supported the administration of the noble 
lord in the blue ribbon. He wished to 
know whether by that description the hon. 
gentleman meant those who changed their 


learned lord. That there was influence, ' opinion, those who left him, because, as 


that there was secret council, he believed | 


no man doubted. The coalition alluded 
to by the hon. gentleman, had, it seemed, 
met with disapprobation, because old ene- 
mies had become new friends; because 
those who differed on former points had, 
in present matters, come to an agreement. 
Was this so extraordinary an affair? Was 
reconciliation such an improper, such an 
unprecedented, such an unparliamentary 
maxim? Surely not! The empire was 
thrown into convulsions; the state was 
without an helm, and the kingdom with- 
out a government. As to what the hon. 
gentleman alleged, in respect to the coali- 
tion occasioning the delay, he was misin- 
formed ; and as to what he had said about 
the contention in that coalition for power, 
his information was not correct. This he 
boldly advanced as a truth incontrovertible, 
because it was founded in that which could 
not be controverted. The coalition was 
founded on a principle to which every 
honest man in the kingdom must agree. 
It was founded on a principle that went 
to reconcile old animosities, and to form an 
administration upon a permanent, sound, 
and constitutional foundation. Such was 
the administration that this country want- 
ed, and such only was the administration 
that could relieve it from its present diff- 
culties. Much had been said about old 
enemies re-uniting. He took the liberty 
' again to mention the circumstance, and 
he demanded if that was improper or im- 
politic. Political differences, and the di- 
versified interests of party, had brought 
this kingdom to its.present unhappy situa- 
tion, And as by the recent and former 
examples of a want of coalescence, there 
were evident proofs that the empire could 
only be happy in the unanimity of parlia- 
ment; sa it followed, that coalitions to 
effect that unanimity were constitutionally 
alah When the House looked at the 

usiness upon the table, when they con- 
sidered the situation of affairs at home, 
and abroad, and when they looked to the 
probable and certain consequences, it 
mmust be natural to conclude, that nothing 
could save this country from ruin, but a 


wigorous, virtuous, and steady adminis- 


they themselves contended, he had not so 
great a power as formerly of pou for 
his friends, or those who still adhered to 
him without the prospect of reward, and 
had not joined others who were likely to 
pay better. If he meant the former, then 
the hon. gentleman spoke from conviction. 
As to what had been said respecting a 
majority of interest, he denied any such 
idea. There was, indeed, as already ob- 
served, some slight difference in respect 
to the coalition ; but, out of the five weeks 
negociation, that only took up ten hours, 
and was then finally adjusted and con-: 
clusively settled. The charge, therefore, 
in that respect, was groundless. He beg- 
ged pardon for again repeating this matter 
to the House, but as it was pal in a 
strong manner against a noble duke, he 
thought he could not too much impress 
the subject on the attention of the House. 
—lIn answer to the learned gentleman’s 
comparison of the noble lord to a clerk 
hired into the service of the Whigs, he 


‘said, the learned lord on the woolsack 


had been exactly such a clerk to both 
the administrations he had taken a share 
in, and he appealed to the learned. gen- 
tleman, whether his friend, the learned 
lord fupon the woolsack, would conde- 
scend to consider himself as a mere clerk, 
or thank him for the comparison. The 
motion before the House, therefore, be- 
came a matter absolutely requisite to be 
adopted. The people demanded it, and 
the kingdom wanted it ; therefore it should 
have his concurrence. He took notice of 
what had fallen from Mr. Jenkinson re- 
specting his giving the King his advice ; 
he admitted, that being a privy counsellor, 
he had a right so to do, but what he found 
fault with was, not that the hon. gentle- 
man gave his Majesty his advice, but that 
he gave it him in secret. There lay the 
rub; let it be public—let it be in the face 
of the council that the hon. gentleman 
was his Majesty’s adviser, and there would 
be no harm in the business ; nor any thing 
suspicious in it; as the matter stood, the 
case was widely different. 

Sir C. Turner said, that the noble lord 
in the blue ribbon had been one of the 
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great supporters of the American war, observations, but he felt himself so mate- 
vhich was the cause of all our misfortunes. | rially called on, that in fact it would be 
‘That cursed war, he said, had ruined this unpardonable to sit still, The learned 
kingdom, and had deprived him of 2,000/. | gentleman (Mr. M’Donald) had made 
per annum ; therefore he had a just right | use of a strange assertion ; he had said 
to reprobate it. Another cause of our that some approved of the coalition, many 
misfortunes was owing to the authors not reprobated it, and all detested it; haw he 
being impeached. If they had been im- could reconcile to himself such strange 
eached, which it was the duty of that contradictions he was at & loss to know ; 
Aicuse to have done, it would have de- | but as the hon. gentleman bad allowed 
terred others from treading in the same | that some approved of the coalition, he 
steps; but now they saw plainly that de- would in defence of it say & few words. 
linquency was the high road to prefer- | The coalition had been formed with the 
ment, and if any leading man in the House | most fair and honourable views: it was 
would sell his conscience, he would in- | not, as had been insinuated, by either 
sure him a peerage. To commit political } party giving Up their principles ; he had 
crimes, was the sure road to titles, pen- | not given up his, por did he require that 
sions, and ribbons. He wished the noble those with whom he had coalesced should 
Jord had been only rewarded with ribbons; | give up tieirs. He maintained the same 
it would not have cost the country so | opinions still respecting the prerogative of 
much. He had at one time hoped the | the crown, and by no means thought it 
noble lord would have been punislied by | too great. The strange vote which the 
expulsion, and that he would have been House had come to, “ That the influence 
gent up to the other House, to sit along | of the crown had increased, was increasing, 
with a noble earl, a principal instrument and ought to be diminished,” was seen to 
in carrying on the American war, where | be erroneous, he trusted, by almost every 
they aught have held a conversation on | person, and certainly he was against it 
the subject together. The coalition so | when made, and continued still of the 
much talked of, had astonished the whole | same opinion. His lordship said, that be 
nation, and no person more than himself: | was sorry to see the little consequence of 
he was sorry to see it; as his worthy friend | 8 coalition founded on & sincere wish to 
Charles, who was his leader, and to whose | form 4 broad, permanent, and firm admi- 
back he thought himself tied, as one of nistration come 80 s00n ACTOSs the minds 
his pecus, to be led wherever he drove, of gentlemen; and that, instead of consie 
had materially hurt himself by such.a coa- | dering whether, by consenting to forget 
lition; he had forfeited much of his popu- | former animosities, and to sacrifice preju- 
larity ; for the noble lord with whom he { dices of some years standing, such a coali« 
had coalesced, ought to have been ex- | tion might not take place as would enable 
pelled that House. The noble lord, un- | the countr to derive advantage from it, 
doubtedly, in his private life, bore the | fears shou d be entertained, least one of 
best of characters; indeed his whole fa- | the leaders of that coalition should not 
mily were amiable; but in public life, in | have a power of distributing & sufficiently 

olitics, he had been unfortunate, there- | large share of the loaves and fishes, as they 
fore he was certain his right hon. friend, | were vulgarly called among his former 
in making the coalition, had done wrong ; friends and adherents. When he had 
Dut he made no doubt he would bring | brought himself to consent to the coali- 
himself clean through, for his heart was | tion that had been 60 much talked of, 
honest and good, but in the present in- | was it fit for him to be stickling for powers 
stance, his head had done the mischief. | or jealous of other men’s having more 
He would tell the House his opinion of | than himself? His object was far diffe- 
marriages ; they were sometimes made for | rent. It was to put an end to that dis 
the sake of interest and power, and he | cord that had so long tora and distracted 
made no doubt a learned gentleman (Mr. | the country ; to lay asleep that spirit of 
M‘Donald) would agree with him. On | dissention, that had but too fatally marked 
the whole, he reprobated the coalition : | its progress ; and, in its stead, to restore 
he wished it might turn out well; he made | unanimity, to give us peace at home, and 
no doubt it was well intended, but he was | to bring once more within our view the 
fearful it would not answer the end. domestic happiness and foreign greatness 

_ Lord North said, it was not his inten- of this exhausted country. The worthy 
tion to have troubled the House with any | baronet had eaid he deserved to be 6 
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pelled, on account of the American war— 
that would have been a cruel sentence ; for 
however the war had turned out, he had 
entered upon it with a good intent. He 
_ was convinced then of the justice of the 
measure, and it would be cruel to try 
him by the event, as it had proved unfor- 
tunate. ‘The situation of this country at 
the commencement of that war was such 
as to eae the measure, and to give a 
pruspect of success ; however, that point 
was now at an end; and however he, and 
the friends with whom he had coalesced, 
might differ on some particular points, he 
trusted they would be able to act together 
in such a manner as perfectly to agree in 
matters which respected the good of the 
empire. ‘The persons who reprobated the 
coalitian, forgot that it was almost impos- 
sible for any persons in that House to 
agree together, who had not materially 
differed on many important questions. 
The present administration, if there was 
any, was composed of persons who had 
materially differed in politics, and when 
the House considered that there was io 
the nation three great parties at least, to 
form a coalition two of those parties must 
join; and altbough the coalition was so 
strongly reprobated, every person agreed, 
that an administration should be formed 
on as broad a basis as possible. Perhaps 
they meant an administration composed 
of all the three parties ; if that was their 
meaning, he had no objection to agree 
with them. Certainly the divided and 
distracted state of the empire called aloud 
for every person of ability to stand forth ; 
and he hoped, that whenever an arrange- 
ment did take place, it would be such as 
to answer the end proposed. He had 
been particularly called on, by an hon. 
friend, to declare whether he ever, during 
his administration, found any secret in- 
fluence lurking behind the throne that 
frustrated his intentions ; he would freely 
confess that he never did; he had, while 
in administration, frequently received ad- 
vice from that hon. gentleman; for which 
he was much obliged to him; but he 
never knew that he had given any secret 
advice to his sovereign, that he would not, 
if there was occasion, publicly justify: he 
was also called upon, he said, respecting 
his opinion, whether the Lord Chancellor 
had not given such secret advice; he 
could not say he knew of any such advice 
having been given; that learned lord he 
had had the bonour to act with for many 
_ years; he always found -him an able, ho- 
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nest, and upright man, and believed him 
worthy of the office he filled.—With re- 
spect to the delay that had been given to 
an arrangement being formed, he could 
ony ) that it had not proceeded from any 
fault of his or of the noble duke with whom 
he had coalesced ; it was not owing to any 
disagreement between them, any quarrel 
for power, or, as he had already said, for 
a distribution of the loaves and fishes. 
With respect to the latter he had heard 
more about them, and seen more anxiety 
for them since he came into the House, 
than he had discovered during the whole 
of the negociation alluded to.—Thelearned 
gentleman (Mr. M’Donald) had felt him- 
self much hurt at the coalition that was 
formed, and had said, that he had given 
up his principles and deserted his friends ; 
he wished to hear in what he had given 
up his principles, or which of his friends 
he had deserted ; he knew of neither: he 
had, he said, during a long administration, 
received the honour of a numerous sup- 
port from that House, and he trusted he 
still should be supported by them. He 
had not purchas 
gentleman alluded to, nor did he consider 
them as a bill of exchange that he could 
indorse over to any party ; he hoped those 
who had supported him acted from prin- 
ciple, and would still continue to do so. 
If there were any that acted from other 
motives, the learned gentleman knew it 
better than he did, and eee was 
better qualified to speak on the subject. 
When he was inclined to form a coalition, 
for the purpose he had stated, would it 
have been wise or expedient to stickle for 
particular points of advantage, or for su- 
periority of power either this way or that 
way? Surely no man would say s0o.—The 
motion before the House was, in his opi- 
nion, a very proper one; for it was now 
five weeks since there was any fixed or 
ostensible administration ; and certainly the 
country never stood in greater need of a 
permanent one than they do at present. 
The time mentioned by his hon. friend, in 
the year 1757, he perfectly well remem- 
bered; that certainly was bad enough, 
but it was different from the present; the 
duke of Devonshire then continued at the 
head of the Treasury, and Mr. Legge had 
only withrawn himself; the supplies un- 
doubtedly went on; the Ways and Means 
were formed, and business did not stand 
still, Almost a similar affair happened 
last year: on the 27th of February, 1782, 
he looked upon it that his administration 


them as the learned | 
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received a mortal stab by the vote respect- | moved for, had any real tendency to re- 
ing the American war; ‘+ was sufficient | lieve the state, _and whether. it was not 
warning to him of. the danger of the dis- calculated for other. purposes. Some peo- 
order; the administration lingered for | ple could reconcile it to their minds to 
some time, during which, they moved their | part with their old principles, and adopt 
supplies, and opened their budget; :but | new ideas ; however such sentiments might 
every physician, who knew any thing of | agree with tried constitutions, and long 
the political constitution of this country, practical habits, he was yet too young to 
saw the desperate state in which the pa- | change his opinion, and conform his ideas 
tient was then lying on its death-bed; and | to the tide of interest, or the prevalence 
en the 27th of March they were verified | of party. He had formed one opinion, 
in their opinion, for then it totally expired. , one great principle, by which his conduct 
_ The present administration, he said, had | was to be regulated ; and it had in his 

received sufficient warning of their fate, | heart taken such deep root, that he could 
and it was high time that another had | not erase it. “Gentlemen talked of for- 
been formed. giving animosities, and altering their poli- 

Mr. Chancellor Pitt did not think that | tical opinions with as much ease as they 
the present motion was any breach of the | could change their gloves; what they re- 
constitutional prerogative of the crown, probated to-day, they were justified in ap-~ 
or that it had any athnity to what seemed | plauding to-morrow : and those whom 
to be the opinion of some gentlemen in they hated, distressed, and hooted at in 
respect to a parliamentary right of the the morning, it was honourable, patriotic, 
Commons to interfere in a matter where | and conscientious they should take to 
the well-being of the empire consisted ‘n | their bosom in the evening. This was & 
the formation of a ministry. He had, | maxim as yet a stranger to hisheart. He 
however, to observe to the House, that it | could not coalesce with those whose prin- 
was a matter which required their consi- | ciples he knew to be diametrically oppo- 
deration, whether the motion now before | site to his own; because, if they changed 
them, would have the effect to which it | to his opinion, he could not depend upon 
seemingly tended. For his part, he did | them, and if he changed to theirs, he 
not see how the Address could remove | must be conscious he acted against his 
the difficulties that stood in the way of | honest judgment. Parties formed on such 
forming an administration, supposing that | @ basis could never long continue. There 


Address unanimously carried. It only | might be a seeming coalition of sentiment 
went to request, that his Majesty would | with the coalition of interest ; but men 
form an administration that might have | who had come to years of discretion, and 
the confidence of the people. He wished | who welt knew how such political mar- 
in that case, to know who were to be the | riages were made, would pay very little 
judges of the particular men who had the | respect to the oath by which they were 
confidence of the people, and how that bound, whenever they found it their inte- 
matter was to be decided. At present | rest to depart from it. A similarity of 
there did not appear any criterion by { ideas, was requisite to make friendship 
which such an’ opinion could be formed. | permanent, and without that similarity, 


His Majesty was desired to appoint an | there could not be either public or pre 
vate coalition that would last. 


administration, which by his royal autho- 
He therefore thought it necessaty to 


rity he was already yested with power to 
declare explicitly, that he could not bring 


do. He wished the noble lord in the 
blue ribbon, and his right hon. and new | himself to ator the same mode of rea- 
ally to declare upon their honour, whether soning as was eld in justification of the 


in their consciences they believed that the 
Address moved for, if carried, would ac- 
celerate the business, or reconcile the 
militating opinions of party. He allowed 
that the empire without & government, 
without a ministry, was & matter of public 
misfortune. The present situation of the 
kingdom was the absence of all the func- 
tions of government, and the affairs of the 
nation were thrown into a distracted state. 
But he demanded whether the Address 


grand coalition, and that his principles 
were such as were not adapted to times 
like the present. Mr. Pitt after this de- 
claration, that he would not join the coali- 
tion, asked with an air of great earnest 
ness, if contrary to what he had heard, and 
contrary to what he believed was the ge- 
neral opinion, he was to understand t 
the noble lord in the blue ribbon, and the 
right hon. gentleman, had solemnly 
themselves to the assertion, that an at 
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rangement of administration had not been 
delayed above ten hours, or some very 
short space of time, in consequence of the 
difficulties, that had arisen between the 
noble lord and the noble duke, respecting 
the disposition of their arrangement, and 
that the noble lord and the right hon. 
gentlemen had also pledged themselves 
that the whole of that arrangement had 
been made known wherever it ought to 
have been communicated ? 

The noble jord in the blue ribbon had 
mentioned that he and his right hon. 
friend were perfectly agreed ; and yet the 
noble lord publicly avowed that he should 
hold firm to former political sentiments, 
and that he should oppose the Reform 
Bill. Was this a coalition likely to exhibit 
a similarity of sentiment for the public 
good; where, in the most essential point 
of interest for the people, the noble lord 
and most of his new friends materially 
differed? There.was another point that 
he wished the House to consider; it was 
to wait another day before they sent up 
their Address, as it was probable an ar- 
rangement would then be formed. He 
thought this might be asked and granted 
now with as great a degree of propriet 
as it was on a former day; and he said, 
that be had some reason to imagine an 
administration would be formed, if not in 
one, at least, in two or three days. If 
gentlemen, however, differed with him in 
that opinion, he had no more objection to 
the motion than he had to see an honour- 
able, honest, and permanent ministry 
formed. It was what he wished for the 
welfare of the people, and for the peace 
and prosperity of the kingdom. 

Lord North said, he begged to be per- 
fectly understood with respect to the ne- 
Sapepeeas for an arrangement. The delay, 

e Geclared on his honour, had not been 
on account of any quarrel or disagree- 
ment between the duke of Portland and 
himself: there had not been, since the 
Coalition first took place, any material dif- 
ference between them; each party un- 
doubtedly had delivered their sentiments ; 
aod although they might not in every par- 
ticular correspond, the difference had 
such, as by no means to prevent an 
arrangement from taking place; it was 
unnatural to suppose they could quarrel 
about the distribution of power, before 
they had power to distribute. 
Mr. Fox said, as both the noble Jord 
and himself had been so publicly called 


on to declare whether the delay did not 
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arise from their own quarrels, he thought 
himself bound again to make the decla- 
ration; and he hoped it would be per- 
fectly attended to, and seriously rememe 
bered, that he there declared, on his ho- 
nour, that out of the whole five weeks, 
the negociation had not been retarded. 
more than 24 hours by any difference that 
had arisen between the duke of Portland. 
and lord North: the difficulty that first 
prevented the arrangement from taking 
pisces and which was the only bar to its 

eing settled, had never, to his know- 
ledge, yet been removed, at least he never 
had learned that it had from authority ; 
therefore, until that obstacle was removed, 
the negociation was totally at an end. Mr. 
Fox said farther, that the proposed ar- 
rangement had been communicated where 
it ought to be so. The right hon. gentle- 
man had said, delay the motion for two 
or three days, and then, if nothing is done, 
make your motion: he could not suppose 
the House would adopt that doctrine, for. 
surely five weeks had been sufficient time 
to settle an administration in: if the pre- 
sent motion was delayed, at the expiration 
of three days, some other idle story might 
be propagated, and the House be desired 
to give two or three days, longer, by which 
means the great and important business be 
fore the House, would be delayed to the. . 
ruin, perhaps, of the state. 

Lord John Cavendish adverted to the 
state of the country in 1757, more accu- 
rately than it had been laid down by the 
other Speakers. The present delay of an 
arrangement, he pledged his honour, did 
not proceed from any difficulties raised, 
or disputes between the two noble persons 
who formed the leading parts of the late 
coalition ; the delay proceeded from some 
dark, hidden influence; but who was the 
cause of it God only knew! For his part, 
he knew not positively whom to blame, 
therefore he would not mention his sus- 
picions; whoever the person was, God 
forgive him! the crime he was guilty of 
was of the blackest dye, and such as ma- 
terially injured the country. 

The Earl of Surrey said, when he 
seconded the motion, he did not do it as 
a friend or an enemy to the late coalition ; 
he neither praised it, nor disapproved of 
it; but he did it as his duty, confident 
that if some administration was not fixed, 
the people would not merely assemble to 
have a more equal representation, but 
would assemble in all parts of the king- 
dom, and insist on knowing where the 
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blame lay, that no administration could 
be fixed on, whose wisdom could relieve 
their distresses. 

The motion for the order of the day 
being withdrawn, the original motion 
was carried with about four dissentient 
voices. 


March 27. Earl Ludlow acquainted 
the House, that his Majesty had been 
waited on with their Address of Monday 
last, for forming a new ministry, which 
he received very graciously, and was 
pleased to return for answer ‘ That it 
was his earnest desire to do every thing 
in his power to comply with the wishes 
expressed by his faithful Commons.” 

he Earl of Surrey said, he had full 
confidence in the gracious intention of his 
Majesty, and felt no small share of com- 
fort from having heard so sacred a pledge, 
that a matter, which not only that House, 
but the whole kingdom, was anxious about, 
' would speedily be settled. In case, how- 
ever, no arrangement of administration 
_ should soon be made, he gave notice, 
that he would, on Monday next, move for 
an enquiry into the causes that had so 
ei prevented an arrangement taking 

ace. 

i Lord North said, his Majesty’s message 
was so full of grace and goodness, that he 
thought it ought to be received with the 
utmost satisfaction and gratitude by the 
House. He trusted, that there would be 
no occasion to bring forward any such 
motion as that the noble earl had hinted 
at, but that the matter which the whole 
country wished for, would be concluded 
before Monday; at least, after they had 
been given to expect it from so high an 
authority, he thought it did not become 
the House to express the least doubt of 
Ms due performance. 


Debate tn the Commons on the Earl of 
Surrey’s Motion for a new Administration. | 
March 31. About four o’clock Mr. Wil. 
liam Pitt made his appearance in the 
House, when 

The Earl of Surrey immediately ad- 
dressed the House, and wished to know 
from the right hon. gentleman who had 
just entered, whether if he was apprised of 
any arrangement of administration, that 
was cither formed, going on, or likely to 
be formed. If the right hon. gentleman 
could give the House any satisfactory 
Information on that head, he would desist 
from bringing forward the motion, of 
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which he had given notice; if not, he 
would take the liberty of submitting it to 
the consideration of the House. 

Mr. William Pitt rose, not, he said, to 
make any direct answer to the noble 
lord’s question, but to state a piece of 
intelligence, which he had to communi- 
cate to the House, and of which the 
House ought to be informed. Mr. Pitt 
then said, that he had that day, with his 
Majesty’s gracious nal resizned 
his office of chancellor of his Majesty’s 
Exchequer. With regard to the question 
of the noble lord, it was utterly impossible 
for him to say whether any arrangement 
of administration was formed, or not, but 
his Majesty’s most gracious message, in 
answer to the address of Monday last, had 
given him the fullest satisfaction, and 
convinced him, that any motion on the 
subject of an arranyement must at that 
moment be wholly unnecessary. 

The Earl of Surrey found himself the 
more peculiarly called upon to proceed 
with his motion, by what had fallen from 
right hon. gentleman. The resignation of 
that right hon. gentleman must strongly 
enforce the necessity of the measure he 
had to propose. No persons being re 
sponsible for the direction of public affairs 
for upwards of six weeks back, was suffi- 
cient in itself to convince the House of 
the propriety of its taking some active 
share in the present alarming situation of 
things; and the stronger was that pro- 
pfiety apparent, when instead of an admi- 
nistration being formed since the address 
was presented to his Majesty, those per- 
sons who were transacting the common 
routine of office-duty were seceding and 
leaving the country totally without respon- 
sible or active ministers. The noble lord 
hoped it would be understood of him, that 
he was extremely nice in his opinions of 
the prerogative; and that no man wag 
more jealous than he was of an unconsti- 
tutional interference with it. However 
the present situation of things had induced 
him to adopt an opinion which that situas 
tion alone, he was free to allow, could 
warrant; and which he would endeavour 
to qualify in the best manner that his 
invention would permit. The noble lord 
then pointed out the peculiar necessity 
there was for an administration at the 
present period. He stated that foreign 
courts would be jealous of holding an 
intercourse with us; that government 
stood engaged to pay one mill‘on and a 
half to the bank of England on the Sth of 
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April, and they were already got to the 
$138t of March, not only without a minister 
at the head of the Treasury, but, as they 
had that day just learnt, without having 
any thing like official responsibility for the 
care of the public money. So that there 
was no person to raise the loan, to dis- 
charge the debt, nor any one to conduct 
it when raised. With regard to the army 
and navy, he would not go into that sub- 
ject, but every body must wish for their 
reduction to a peace establishment. The 
next great matter was the completion of 
the commercial treaties, not yet settled, as 
well as of the peace negotiations; all in 
a state of incompleteness that was ex- 
tremely alarming; and now as we had no 

vernment at all, he should not wonder 
if the ministers of foreign courts should 
refuse to treat with us any farther. His 
lordship mentioned the East India Com- 
pany's distresses; he stated their capital, 
and that of a variety of merchants trading 
to the East Indies, to be four millions, 
and said the national credit must necessa- 
rily be affected, if the Company was not 
enabled to keep its faith with its creditors. 
He alluded to the large sum they stood 
indebted to the commissioners of customs 


for duties, and said, he understood, that 


the lords of the Treasury were willing to 
give the Company all the accommodation 
on their part that they possibly could, but 
it was not in their power to render them 
the assistance the situation of their affairs 
required. From these considerations, that 
House could not, in his opinion, too for- 
cibly mark their anxiety to have an admi- 
nistration that would be responsible for 
the conduct of public business. He said, 
he had a resolutioh to propose, and he 
would wish to qualify it in such a manner, 
that it might not be employed as a prece- 
dent to countenance a future interference 
of that House with the prerogative of the 
crown. He would wish, if it was the sense 
of the House that it ought to be adopted, 
that it should be entered upon the Jour- 
nals as arising merely from motives of 
necessity, and as what necessity alone 
could warrant. This resolution was to be 
the ground of a farther address to his 
Majesty, couched in terms dutiful and 

ctionate, at the same time explaining 
the necessity there was for his Majesty’s 
forming an administration, in language as 
strong and expressive as his abilities 
would permit him to make use of. His 
lordship then moved, ‘ That a consider- 
able time having now elapsed without an 
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administration responsible for the conduct 
of public affairs, the interposition of this 
House on the present alarming crisis is 
become necessary.” . : 
Mr. J. C. Jervoise seconded the motion. 
Mr. Willtam Fitt said, he rather wished 
to follow than to lead the sense of the 
House, but, since he had, 80 very lately, 
expressly laid it down as his opinion, that 
it was perfectly constitutional in that 
House to go up with an address to the 
throne on the subject of an appointment 
of ministers, he trusted he should not by 
any means, be thought to act an inconsis- 
tent part, if he took the earliest oppor- 
tunity of declaring, that before the House 
adopted a resolution worded as that was, 
which the noble earl had just moved, it 
ought to be very seriously and gravely 
considered, in order that gentlemen might 
be certain there was nothing in it of an 
indecent nature, nothing that might give 
offence, nor occasion a false and a very 
different construction in the world from 
that which it was meant to bear; and that 
it might not be imputed to motives ex-— 
tremely opposite to those upon which it 
had been moved by the noble earl, who 
had very fairly and fully explained the 
whole of his intention, and which was 
undoubtedly perfectly unexceptionable. 
Mr. Pitt went on to comment on the 
wording of the motion, which he thought 
to be much stronger than the occasion 
justified. For that House to take upon 
itself to declare that its interposition was 
necessary, in a case acknowledged, on all 
hands, to belong constitutionally to the 
crown, was, in his mind, nothing short of 
telling the world the government of the 
country was at an end, and was a sort of 
resolution, which there ought to be the 
most cogent reasons imaginable for adopt- 
ing, before that House should proceed to 
such a length. Having so lately received 
a most gracious message from his Majesty, 
assuring the House, that it was his Ma- 
jesty’s earnest desire to comply with the 
wishes of his Commons, and there not 
existing the smallest possible room for 
doubt that his Majesty was most anxiously 
in earnest in his desire to have an arrange 
ment formed, he could not but think it 
would be in the highest degree disrespect- 
ful and indecent in the House to declare 
almost immediately upon the receipt of 
such a message, that their interference 
was necessary. After dilating on this 
idea, Mr. Pitt said, he hoped the noble 
earl, and the persons with whom-he acted, 
[3 ¥] | 
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would not eyen suffer such a motion to 

become the subject of debate, but would 

withdraw it-——While Mr. Pitt was 
speaking, 

Mr. Martin, seeing two or three peers 
under the gallery, rose to order. A part 
of the House expressed some dissatisfac- 
- tion, as Mr. Pitt was at that moment in 
an interesting period of his speech; but 
Mr. Martin would, nevertheless, do. his 
duty. Mr. Martin said, he lamented as 
much as any gentleman could do, the dis- 
agreeable necessity of interrupting Mr. 
Pitt, or any other speaker; but he had 
spoken in private upon the subject to a 
great number of members of that House, 
and they had all of them, with a single 
exception only, said, he was in the right. 
He wished therefore that some of them 
would bear their share of the odium at- 
tending such a line of conduct. Their 
not doing him so much justice, however, 
should not deter him from steadily pur- 
suing his purpose, and upon that occasion 
he could not sit down without putting a 
question to the chair; in doing which, he 
meant no sort of disrespect whatever to 
the Speaker. Did he purposely wink at 
the frequent abuse of their orders, in suf- 
fering strangers from the other House to 
come into the body of the House, or was 
it owing to the neglect of his officers? 

The Speaker called Mr. Colman, the 
Serjeant at Arms, to the table, and desired 
to know why strangers from the upper 
House were suffered to come in below 
stairs, after they had often heard him give 
directions to the contrary. 

' The Serjeant said, they always told 
ers, when they entered the doors of the 
ouse, what the orders were; but if lords, 

notwithstanding, would sit down on the 

members benches, they knew not how to 

prevent them. | 3 
The Speaker bid them in future report 

it to him, whenever their remonstrances 

on this head proved ineffectual. 

- Lord John Cavendish observed, that by 

the present unsettled state of affairs, there 

were a number of distressing circum- 
stances that came home to the feelings of 
every man; and as government was new 
without its functions, and in an absolute 
state of interregnum, the House was called 
upon to interpose; but this he wished to 


see done with every respect that was due. 


to the sovereign, and to the constitution. 


Political necessity demanded that some-: 


ming should be done, and therefore he 
should be happy to coincide in any proper 
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mode to relieve the country in its present 
distreasful situation. His lordship said, 

he had a high respect for all that came 

from the throne, and was one of the fore- 

most to credit a royal promise. Thus 

much he said in answer to what was in. 

sinuated against the supporters of a mo- 

tion to accelerate the appointment of a 

ministry. The case, however, was now 

different from what it was at any former 

period ; for this country was never in such 

@ situation as it now stood; it was not like 

the wera of 1757, alluded to in a former 

debate, for the kingdom stood at this day 

without. even a chancellor of the Exche- 

quer. Although there was at that time 

no administration that looked upon itself 
as permanent, yet ministers consented to: 
remain in place for a time, and to conduct 

the public affairs. Thus the business of 
government went on, and the mischiefs 

and inconvenience that were now so much 

complained of, were scarcely felt’ at all. 

All that the noble earl had stated in il- 

lustration of the necessity for some farther 

step to be taken by that. House, was un- 

doubtedly true; the difficulties and dis- 

tresses of the country encreased every 

hour. Who it was that had been the cause 
of so long a delay, he knew not, but they 
had much to answer for. He was of opi- 

nion, that the Address would be a much 

more eligible mode of proceeding than the. 
resolution proposed by the noble earl ; and 

therefore he expressed his wish that the 

motion might be withdrawn. 

Lord North was also of opinion, that 
the resolution was not consistent with the 
King’s most gracious answer to the Ad- 
dress presented on a former day. He did 
not think the word interposition was de- 
licate enough for insertion, and could not 
reconcile to his mind the adoption of any 
motion that had such an expression in it. 
An Address would meet his idea much 
better than such a resolution, though he 
was. inclined to think his Majesty’s gra- 
cious disposition would supersede the ne- 
cessity for either. The noble earl had 
clearly stated, that he rested the whole of 
his intention, both with regard to the pre- 
sent motion, and that which was meant to - 
follow it, on the pressing necessity of the | 
times; and that it was rather intended 
with a view of agsuring his Majesty of the 
cordial co-operation and support of that 
House, than with any design to force the 
prerogative, or intimate a doubt of the 
sincerity of the royal intention, 90 gra- 


ciously declared in the message delivered 
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on Wednesday last. But this would not 
pear from the mere wording of the mo- 
tion; nor was it the sort of measure, at 
all consonant with the practice and forms 
of the House, or with its constitutional 
functions. Besides, be saw another ob- 
jection to the motion, and it was thie: it 
plied, that for six weeks past there had 
been no responsible ministers: this was 
not the fact; there had been niinisters, 
who, till they resigned, were responsible 
for the conduct of government. He did 
not mean to say they were chargeable 
with the extraordinary state in which the 
public affairs had stood, or that they were 
not, but respossible as mimisters for every 
part of their conduct they undoubtedly 
were. The matter was, whether - would 
be er again to to the throne te 
aepaint Aspartate and whether 
the mode should be by a-resolution, an- 
tecedent to an address. He was of opi- 
nion that the Resolution became enne- 
, a3 the Address would express 
every thing; but he was cautious of fully 
expressing even his approbation of the 
Addrese. He wished, however, that the 
noble lord woold withdraw his motion for 
the Resolution, lest an idea of disrespect 
might be conveyed in adopting that mode 
of expressing the desire of the House. 
Mr. W. Put declared, thet so leng as 
he held any entployment under the crown, 
he looked upon hanself as re ible te 
ee amd.to the people for his con- 
uct. He wished not to: cenceal,. nor to 
do away any one act during his official. ad- 
ministration, by resignimg the place he 
lately held.. His desire——hie ambition was, 
that his conduct, as Chanceltor of the Ex- 
chequer, should meet every investigation ; 
should: be canvessed and scrutinized. He 
was: conscidus that he acted upvightly, 
and therefore had nothing to dread. He 
repeated, that he was. responsible so long 
as he continaed in office, and that. he 
shadowed himself not from enquiry uader 
the idew of retirement. 
The. Earl of Surrey was willing to com- 
with the wishes of the House. His 
mtention was founded merely in a desire 
to rescue the 
situation, and not with any intent to pro- 


mote the views, or support the interest of |: 
apy party. He declared, that he came | 
down to the House without even so much: 


@s asking a friend. to second his motion, 


azid. thae he did not- know who meant to 


do him that honour, until an hon. gentle- 


mart had rises fov the purpose, As to-the 
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object, as may be 
from its present | 
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Resolution proposed, he was willing to 
withdraw it. It was meant merely as 4 
leading principle te the Address; but as 
it did not seem necessary or requisite to 
the business, he should withdraw it. He 
then moved, “ That an humble Address be 
presented te his Majesty, to express the 
dutiful and grateful sense which this House — 
entertains of the gracious intentions exe 
pressed in his Majesty’s Message of the 
26th instant: To assure his Majesty, it is 
with. a perfect reliance in his paternal 
goodness, and with an entire deference 
to his royal wisdom, that this House again 
sabmits to his Majesty’s consideration, 
the urgency, as well as importance of the 
affairs, which require the immediate ap- 
cece ef such an adminmistratidn, as 

1s Majesty, in compliance with the wishes 
of his faithful Commons, has given them 
reason to expect: to assure his Majesty, 
that all delays in a matter of this moment 
have’ an inevitable tendency to weaken the 
authority of his government, to which this 
House is not more bound by duty, than 
led by inclination, to give an effectual and 
constitutional support: To represent to 
his Majesty, that the confidence of fo~ 
reign powers may be weakened by a failure 
of the ordinary means of a constant com- 
munication with them—that the final exe- 
eution of treaties, that important and de- 
cisive arrangement of a commercial and 
political nature, in eonsequence of a late 
revolution—that a provision for the heavy 
expenses, and the important services 
voted—that the orderly reduction of the 
forces, and the expenses of a new esta- 
blishment—that the settlement of national 
credit, seriously affected by the critical! 
state of the East-India Company ;—that 
these, with other important concerns, do 
severally, and much more collectively, re- 
quire an efficient and responsible adminis-: 
tration, formed upon principles of strength 
and stability, suited to the state of his 
Majesty’s affairs both at home and abroad. 
And this House most humbly repeats its: 
supplications to his Majesty, that he will 
take such measures towards attaining this 
agreeable to his own 

acious disposition, and quiet ‘the anxie- 
ties and La direst of his subjects.” 

Mr. J. C. Jervoise seconded the Ad- 
dress. 
Sir Henry Fletcher rose and stated the 

particular situation of the East-India Com- 


patiy, which called for immediate relief. 


e also adverted to the other topics stated 
in-the Address, and argued upon their im- 
portance and urgency. 
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Sir W. Dolben allowed that this coun- 
try was at present in a very distracted 
situation, and that the public affairs re- 
quired something effectual.y and speedily 
to be done. Arrangements, he said, had 
been talked of, which wore a new face 
each day. The noble lord in the blue 
ribbon had, on Monday last, said, that the 
arrangements to be settled between him, 
a noble duke, and the right hon. gentle- 
man, who now sat near him [lord North 
and Mr. Fox sat close to each other] had 
not been impeded by any difference of 
opinion with regard to those arrangements. 
In order properly to understand the noble 
Jord’s meaning, it was necessary that the 
House should have something like a defi- 
nition of the word arrangement. From 
all that he could learn, this political try- 
syllable was the obstacle to that which the 
Address moved by the noble lord intended 
to do away; and, therefore, he wished to 
hear from the opposite side of the House, 
how, and in what manner, it was to be 
construed. The great lines of policy to 
be pursued by those who sought to serve 
their country, he heard, were intersected 
by the desire of uncontrolled patronage, 
by the ambition of appointing to all the 
inferior departments of the state. The 
difficulties of forming an arrangement, he 
understood, lay in a struggle to take from 
the crown, even the disposition of the 
domestic servants of majesty, who should 
be lords of the bedchamber, grooms of 
the stole, &c. &c. thereby making majest 
a mere cypher of royalty. He loved his 
country as dearly as any man, and ad- 
mired its constitutional government, but 
he looked upon that constitution and that 
government to be founded in the insepar- 
able union of tlie royal prerogative with 
the legislative authority; and therefore he 
should never wish to see any interposition 
of the one that might destroy the other.— 
If motives of such a complection swayed 
the actions of those contending for power ; 
if such petty considerations were the 
causes of an arrangement. not being yet 
formed, he thought the censure of the 
House could not be too severe on those 
who were the authors of such a misfortune. 
But, perhaps, it might be owing to a dif- 
ference about measures, for he was sure 
that there must have been very great and 
mutual concessions, or one of the parties 
must have totally abandoned former prin- 
ciples. On the other hand, if it appeared 
that any secret influence was aued to op- 
pose the wishes of the House and the de- 
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sires of the public, he would be equally 
ready to condemn that influence: but he 
much feared that the former was the case, 
and that a certain noble duke, or rather 
the friends and advisers of that noble duke 
had retarded the formation of the ministry 
for the paltry reasons he had already men- 
tioned. This he had merely from report; 
but it was a report that many concurrin 
circumstances seemed to justify. If sich 
were the motives of any person’s conduct 
they were truly detestable. He called 
upon the noble lord to declare, if these 
were not the causes of the delay. 

Lord North aolemnly protested, that no 
such causes had prevented the arrange- 
ment. He, and those with whom he had 
the honour to coincide in sentiment, were 
above such low considerations, such poli- 
tical meanness. As near as he could 
recollect, his words on Monday last were, 
«‘ that any differences of opinion respect- 
ing an arrangement that had occurred be- 
tween a noble duke, a right hon. gentle- 
man near him, and himself, had never 
been the cause of an administration not 
being appointed.” The fact undoubtedly 
was so; not that he meant to say there 
had been no difference of opinion, as he 
said on Monday last; there certainly had 
been a difference of,opinion, which had it 
remained, would have been material, and 
might have impeded if not prevented an 
arrangement on their part, but that had 
been got over. With regard to what the. 
hon. baronet had now thrown out, he had 
heard a great deal of idle report, equally 
vague and ill-founded, of different kinds ; 
but he had never before heard, even a re- 
port, that any men whatever had been so 
indecent, and so reprehensible, as tu pre- 
sume to dictate so harsh a measure as that 
suggested by the hon. baronet. A consi- 
deration of who should fill the petty and 
subordinate offices had never been a topic 
with the noble duke, the right hon gen- 
tleman, and himself; it never could have 
been a subject of dispute with them; but 
to have made it a matter of bargain with 
the crown, in the manner stated, he would 
not scruple to pronounce, would have in- 
curred a degree of disgrace, that never 
should mark his conduct; and he would 
do the noble duke and the right hon. gen- 
tleman the justice to declare, he sincerely 
believed they would not only be as incap- 
able of it as himself, but as much hurt, as 
he confessed he was at that moment, to 
have it suggested that such a proof of un- 
worthiness to fill any office whatever, could 
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have been evinced by them. . Whoever 
the hon. baronet had his information from, 
had misled him egregiously. The fact 
-had not, and he was sure never could 
have happened. Whatever difficulties 
there had been, were of a different nature 
indeed. With regard to the other sort of 
arrangements hinted at by the hon. ba- 
ronet; those for the measures necessary 
to be adopted to meet the exigencies of 
the times, so well described in the Ad- 
dress then under consideration, it was im- 
possible for him, the noble duke, and the 
right hon. gentleman to have had any dif- 
ference of opinion on such asubject. Un- 
informed as they at present stood, as to 
what had already been done upon those 
topics; ignorant of the facts on which 
each exigency rested, and how far any 
measures were in train for those services 
and those occasions, they could not be 
expected to be able to pronounce what 
steps would be most advisable to be pur- 
sued. His lordship stated the want of an 
administration as a public evil, and said, 
undoubtedly the Address was well founded 
in all the various particulars it enume- 
ated; whether the time was come for the 
House to go up to the throne with such 
an Address, the wisdom of the House 
would determine. The causes that de- 
layed the formation of a ministry, he ap- 
prehended to be of such a delicate na- 
ture, a8 not properly at this time to meet 
the investigation of the House; but this 
he could answer for, that the blame lay 
not with him, with his right hon. friend 
next to him, nor with the duke of Port- 
land. ‘They lay, perhaps, in some hidden 
cause, which as probably in his conjecture 
he might be wrong in attempting to ascer- 
tain, he would beg leave not to state. 

Sir W. Dolben dic not seem very well 
satisfied with this declaration. He con- 
sidered the Address as infringing on the 
constitutional prerogative of the crown, 
for political purposes that were not calcu- 
lated to serve the people. He expressed 
it as his most heart-felt hope, that as they 
had taken from the crown all influence 
within the walls of that House, which 
was very proper, they would nof take 
from his Majesty all influence within the 
walls of his own palace, which would be 
very improper. He had not mentioned 
petty and subordinate offices, but offices 
of a domestic nature; he meant those 
servants of the crown, whose employ- 
ments, . though neither petty nor subordi- 
mate, necessarily i ahaa near the royal 
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person. It had been reported, that the 
noble lord, the noble duke, and the right 
hon. gentleman insisted on naming all of- 
ficers of that nature ; and if the fact were 
so, he thought they acted extremely 
wrong. The independent country gentle- 
man, who had supported the noble lord 
in the blue ribbon during his administra- 
tion, had done so from an approbation of 
his principles, and not from the influence 
of his power, a circumstance which, 
happily for them, they had enjoyed a 
glorious opportunity of evincing; the no- 
ble lord therefore, if he expected a con- 
tinuance of their support, must act in a 
manner consistently with his former cha- 
racter and principles. 

The Lord Advucate of Scotland, thought 
that the assurances from the throne were 
strong, and ought to be relied on, and 
that the House would appear to act most 
hastily if they interfered before a decent 
time was given to fulfil the requisition of 
one of the most important addresses that 
was ever carried up from the Commons to 


the throne. The learned lord adverted to 


what was thrown out with respect to secret 
influence, which he reprobated in very 
strong terms. He allowed the necessity 
that called for an administration. As to 
the Address, it not only met his objection 
in this point, but in a still more forcible 
manner, as to its constitutional justice. 
He looked upon it as infringing on the 
royal prercgative as much as the motion 
which had preceded it: but, divested of 
these exceptions, it had another: it was 
not grounded on any fact ascertained to 
the House which justified such a pro- 
ceeding. The resignation of ministers 
had already produced an Address, and to 
that Address his Majesty was pleased to 
return a satisfactory answer. The House, 
however, as if they seemed to doubt the 
integrity of the royal intention, hastily 
proceeded to cast an oblique censure 
upon it, by following it up with another 
Address. The learned lord said he was © 
confident that his Majesty's intentions 
were to comply with the wishes of the 
Comnions, and that nothing sat nearer to 
his heart than the appointment of an ad. 
ministration which should have the confi« 
dence of the people. He felt consider- 
able difficulty as to the delicacy of ex- 
pression, which the argument he was 
about to use required. He doubted his 
own ability to convey to the understand- 
ing of the House, what weighed most 
with bim as a reason why the Address 
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sity of the time demanded it; and there- 
fore he should move the order of the day. 

Sir Harry Hoghton paid many coesalt 
ments to Mr. Pitt, and lamented the poli- 
tical loss to the nation, which must be 
felt on the resignation of so able, so elo- 
quent, and so virtuous a senator: but 
said it was his hope that the right hon. 
gentleman would still remain “ a jewel in 
the mouth of the law.’”” He reminded 
the House, how very lately that good and 
gracious message from his Majesty had 
been received, submitted to their own 
feelings and candour, whether they would 
not act too precipitately, thus early to 
vote an address similar to that now moved. 
He reasoned on the wish that every gen- 
tleman must feel to avoid any measure, 
that carried with it even a shade of dis- 
respect to the crown; and as the present 
address had, in the course of their debate, 
been so construed, he thought that a suf- 
ficient reason for wishing to postpone x 
for the present; he therefore seconded 
the motion for the order of the day. 

Mr. Perceval said, if the order of the 
day had not been moved, he meant to 
have proposed an amendment to the ori 

inal motion, the purport of which would 

ave been, ‘to assure his Majesty, that 
the House would countenance and support 
any ministers he should be graciously 
pleased to appoint, so long as their coa- 
duct should entitle them to the confidence 
of the country.” This amendment, he 
oj ae ought to be inserted, as it would 
clearly evince that the address did not 
proceed from any party motives, or that 
the House wished to point out any parti- 
cular set of men to his Majesty of whom 
to make choice. a | 

Mr. Foz next rose, and declared that 
he by no means saw the necessity of the 
amendment, mentioned by the hon. gem 
tleman; the address, in his opinion, tully 
expressed what the hon. gentlemar 
wished ; it said, that the House was bound 


now meved appeared highly improper for 
that House to resolve on at so very short 
a distance of time as had elapsed since 
Wednesday last. Indeed, the feelings, 
that most forcibly impressed his mind, 
could not consistently with the wise forms 
of parliament, be expressed in words; but 
he would endeavour to give them such an 
utterance as should sander them intelligi- 
ble. The House had that day heard, 
that a right hon. gentleman near him, of 
whose extraordinary abilities and incor- 
ruptible integrity no man had a fuller 
conviction, and for which no man felt a 
higher degree of respect than he did, had : 
just, within two hours of the moment that 
he was speaking, resigned his office of 
Chancellor of the Exchequer; suppose it 
should have been the anxious wish of the 
highest authority in the kingdom, to have 
placed the night hon. gentleman in ques- 
tion at the head of the government of this 
country. Suppose that the completion of 
this wish, should never have been aban- 
doned till that day. In that case the 
House would surely see, that a matter of 
perfect novelty had just occurred. A 
matter that must necessarily give the 
whole business of an arrangement a new 
turn! Would the House, then, under 
_such peculiar circumstances wish to press 
indecently forward? To deny the con- 
stitutional prerogative its free scope? Or 
would not gentlemen, on better recollec- 
tion, think it more respectful not. to be 
go precipitate but consent to check their 
speed, and reserve the measure now pro- 
posed, or any other that might be thought 
necessary, a little longer. Since Wednes- 
day last, little, very little time had elapsed. 
Had there been any culpable delay ? 
Why not wait a day or two longer? A 
day or two might justify what was now in 
his opinion, at least, subject to the charge 
of much doubt as to its propriety, if not 
to an absolute and direct impeachment, 
as amatter neither necessary nor justifi- 
able, unless samewhat of. stronger argu- | by duty, and led by inclination, to give 
ment could be adduced to prove its greater | an effectual -and constitutional support; 
necessity now, than had been adduced to pak | that was saying every thing that 
ve the necessity of any such measure | could be wished; it would be needless te 

t Monday. He therefore thought that it | say more—indeed it would be wrong to 
was his duty, from. a conviction in his own ee ta support men before they knew 

mind, that an administration should be s those men were. 

speedily formed, to object to the motion | The learned lord had observed, that 
fer the Address; but. as every thing of | the resignation of Mr. Pitt ought to be a 
that nature deserved respect, he should | means of. postponing the address; at. the 
not negative openly what the noble lord | same time insinuating, that the great 
aba apg nor. put it.out. of his. power to. | obstacle: to fonning an. arrangement was 
g the matter on again, if the neces- | now removed.. Did the learned lord wish 
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to say, that Mr. Pitt’s remaining in office 
for the last six weeks was the cause wh 

no arrangement could take place? If he 
did, the blame undoubtedly lay with Mr. 
Pitt; but he by no means believed that 
to be the case ; for his own part, he con- 
ceived the resignation of that right hon. 
gentleman neither retarded nor expedited 
the forming an arrangement, for he had, 
in fact, been considered out of office these 
six weeks; nay, his own words, a consi- 
derable time since, were, that he only 
remained as a locum tenens, to do the 
business until some other person was 
appointed: surely, then, his having re- 
deer this day could be nothing unex- 


te 
P The learned lord had desired the mo- 
tion to be postponed for a few days. 
Would the learned lord assign any reasons 
for putting the address off; would he give 
the House any reason to think an arrange- 
ment was about to be made, and in such 
forwardness, as to promote a ministry in a 
few days; in fact, would he give the 
House any reason whatever why an 
arrangement had been so long delayed? 
If he would not, he must say, that the 
learned lord’s inexpressible reasons were 
such, as by no means warranted the House 
in delaying the address moved by the 
noble earl. The situation of the country 
80 ey painted by the noble earl, called 
aloud for an administration to be formed 
with all possible speed, and the hearned 
lord himself bad said, that any unneces- 
sary delay certainly was culpable. Surely 
six weeks had been sufficient time to form 
an arrangement in; therefore it was clear 
that some persons were culpable, but who 
they were, he was not warranted in say- 
ing; yet he would persevere in what he 
mentioned on a former occasion, that 
those persons were culpable who gave his 
Majesty ‘advice to delay the business; and 
on whom could he fix that culpability 
but on those who had access to his royal 
person ? 7 

With regard to the right hon. gentle- 
man’s responsibility, he was glad to hear 
his noble friend in the blue ribbon touch 
upoa that point Had not the noble lord 
spoken in that manner to the first motion 
he meant to have done so. As long as 
the right hon. gentleman held his office, 
se Jong he certainly was responsible: not 
that he meant to charge him as the cause 
of the delay of not appointing an admi- 
nistration for so long a time—a matter 
which the country felt severely! He had 
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no inclination to prefer an accusation to 
that quarter; indeed, he was neither ripe 
to oi te nor ready to condemn; without 
proof he could say nothing one way or the 
other. With respect to the general argu- 
ment of the learned lord, if it applied at 
all, it applied in a way directly opposite 
to that in. which it had been used! All’ 
the learned lord had said, as well his 
inexpressible reasoning, as his other rea- 
soning, went rather to shew that the 
address was necessary, than that it was 
unjustifiable. The learned lord had said, 
if there had been delay—if there had been 
delay ?—had there not? What did all 
the world complain of ?—But then, said 
the learned lord, if there has been culpa- 
ble delay? Undoubtedly the delay was 
culpable. Why had that House voted 
their address of Monday, but because 
they thought the delay culpable? Why 
for a moment entertain the present motion, 
but because the still longer delay appeared 
to be still more culpable? There was no 
doubt of the fact; the only question under 
the present circumstances was this: would 
it not be wise to act unanimously, and for 
that House to avoid as much as possible 
the appearance of any thing like a con- 
tention of parties? For this reason he 
deprecated a division. He earnestly con- 
jured the House not to divide ; but rather 
to withdraw the motion than let it go to a 
division. If either the learned lord or the 
right hon. gentleman would declare, nay, 
if they would hint on that they believed 
an arrangement would speedily be formed, 
or if they would say a motion similar in 
purport to the present, would be agreed 
to by them, if no arrangement took place 
in a day or two, he would by all means 
advise the noble earl to withdraw his 
motion. On the present occasion, how- 
ever they might differ on other questions, 
he was persuaded there was but one opi- 
nion; where, therefore, there was a real 
unanimity, he wished most earnestly to 
avoid the appearance of dissention. 

Having argued this very strenuously, 
Mr. Fox took notice of what sir W. Dol- 
ben had said in his first speech. He 
observed, that the hon. baronet had called 
for more than insinuation to support the. 
charge of secret influence. If the hon. 
baronet would recollect what had passed 
last Monday, he would have remembered 
that he had much stronger evidence of the 
existence of secret -influence than bare 
insinuation; he had self-confession. That 


which suspicion had only glanced at 
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heretofore, boast and exultation had 
avowed. He had learnt more than ever 
he knew before, and, in fact, more than 
ever he expected to have heard; he had 
learnt that a privy counsellor, who was 
not a minister, might give his sovereign 
advice, and not be ostensible for the effect 
that might be produced by it. Surely 
the House could not agree to such an 
absurd, ridiculous, and dangerous doc- 
trine; indeed it. was an insult to their 
understanding, but it had been exultingly 
mentioned by a right hon. gentleman (Mr. 
Jenkinson) on Monday last, and the only 
excuse he made for it was, that he never 
gave any but good advice. How was it 
to be known whether that advice was 
good or bad, bat by the effect produced ? 
The effect was the only criterion he could 
judge by, and if that right hon. gentleman 
had given his sovereign advice in the 
present instance; he was the person cul- 


pable. He knew, he said, perfectly well, 


that he did not. 
accounted for ; the right hon. gentleman 
in question was @ r 
government under that voble lord, 
measures it pursued were consonant to his 
ideas and wishes. But what would the 
consequence be, if that right hon. gentle- 
man was suffered to give his sovereign 
advice without being responsible? When 
an administration might be in power that 
was of a different way of thinking to him, 
what a predicament would they find them- 
selves in. Their schemes, their plans, 
formed with the best intent possible, all 
frustrated, owing to advice given by a 
person by no means responsible for the 
effect of his advice. What could an 
administration do in such a case? Why, 
in his opinion, they would have no other 
alternative than to signify their disappro- 
bation to the measures by @ resignation 0 
their offices. That was the only step a 
virtuous administration could take; hat 
he sincerely hoped, that such steps would 
be taken as totally to preclude any thing 
of the kind happening in future. 

The public were led to believe several 
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message, 
happy to do every 
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things to the prejudice of himself and his 
friends, by a number of arrangements 
that daily appeared in the public papers. 
How those arrangements came to the 
papers, or who formed them, he was 
totally ignorant; he could, with a safe 
conscience, say they were, to the best of 
his knowledge, erroneous; at least, he 
knew nothing of such arrangements. And 
with respect to the conditions of insisting 
upon naming all the petty arrangements 
of state, (the persons belonging to his 
Majesty's household) it was too absurd 
an idea for any person to suppose the 
noble lord (North) could be guilty of it; 
and he could, with equal truth, say, that 
the noble duke (of Portland) never had 
such an idea. He was in hopes, that as 
the whole House seemed perfectly agreed 
on two grand points ; first, the necessity 
of an administration: and secondly, that 
the appointment of that administration 
should be such as was most consistent 
with the dignity of the crown, that there 
would be no division. This he must 
again urge to the- House. Unanimity, 
however desirable at all times, being never 
more requisite than at present, he there- 
fore by all means wished the House not 
to divide, but cordially to agree, a8 that 
would be one great means towards expe- 
ae the business so ardently wished 
or. : 

Mr. Thomas Pitt said, he could by no 


means see in the delay that culpability so 


warmly expressed by the right hon. gen- 
e begged the House to recol- 
had only passed on 
Monday, and his Majesty on the Wed- 
nesday following had sent a most gracious 
that he would at all times be 

thing in his power to 
comply with the wish of his faithtul Com- 
mons, Surely, after his Majesty had 80 


strongly complied with the prayer of the 


address, it would be scarcely decent to 
carry up another at the end of four or five 
days, hinting, that they had doubts or 

of the truth of his Majesty's 
answer. The noble lord (North) had 
mentioned that there was no insurmount- 
able difficulty that had prevented the 
arrangement taking place in the negocia- 
tion between the coalescing parties: he 
wished to know particularly about that 
matter, for he did not rightly understand 
the noble lord. If there were nO insur- 
mountable difficulties, 
arrangement not to take place? 
the secret influence so. much complained 
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of, bad not been the sole cause of the 
delay so much reprobated ; there certainly 
must have been some other kind of delay, 
some culpability in another place. The 
hon. gentleman then touched on the coali- 
tion: it appeared strange to him, that 
| persons of such opposite opinions should 
ever as i together; they differed so 
essentially on almost every grand consti- 
tutional question, that it was almost im- 
possible for them to act together. Either 
the noble lord must have given up his 
political opinion to Mr. Fox, or Mr. Fox 
to the noble lord, or both parties have 
made concessions to each other ; therefore 
it would be right that the nation should 
know which was the fact. He was against 
the address at present. 

Mr. W. Pitt made a public declaration, 
that he was unconnected with any party 
whatever; that he should keep himself re- 
served, ae act with which ee ae he 
thought did right. He would abide b 
the declaration “he made on a former paid 
casion, that he would take no active part 
either for or against any party, but would 
be guided totally by the measures that 
were pursued; and it would be with the 
utmost reluctance that he should oppose 
any administration whatever; neither would 
he do it unless he was convinced they 
were acting wrong. In reply to what had 
been said about his responsibility, he de- 
clared, he was the last man in the king- 
dom holding the principles that he had 
repeatedly avowed in that House, and 
meaning to act up to those principles in 
every possible situation, who would for a 
moment attempt to argue, that persons 
holding offices were not responsible for 
every part of their public conduct. Un- 
doubtedly they were, and he held himself 
responsible to the very hour of his resig- 
nation; at the same time, he trusted, that 
it would be admitted the extent of the re- 
sponsibility was to be determined and go- 
verned by the peculiar circumstances of 
the times. If it should appear hereafter, 
that he had, on any occasion, within the 
past six weeks, done what he ought not 
to have done, or left undone what he 
ought to have done, or, in fact, neglected 
to promote the public interest, where he 

d have promoted it, he was ready to 
admit his culpability. With respect to 
the motion before the House, he really 
thought it too precipitate ; there had been 
scarce time since his Majesty had given 


his gracious answer to form an arrange- 


ment; he could wish that unanimity 
{ VOL. XXII.) 
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should prevail, and that the Address might 
be withdrawn without a division. He 
would not pledge himself to the House 
that such an arrangement would positively 
be made as the former Address required, 
yet he thought an arrangement would take 
place in the course of a few days, tlere- 
fore he could wish they would wait for it, 
and if they then should observe any cul- 
pore delay, the motion should have his 
earty concurrence and support. He 
would not pledge himself to abide by the 
exact words, but he certainly would vote 
for an Address to the throne to know the 
cause of delay. 7 : 

Mr. Foz said, he was glad to hear the 
right hon. gentleman say so much. He 
was certain his noble friend by no means 
wished to push the motion, nor differ about 
particular words. The noble earl had 
done his duty in making the motion, and 
he made no doubt would readily withdraw 
it if he saw any reason to think that an 
arrangement was in negociation that would 
answer the purpose required. 

Mr. Martin said, as the noble lord had 
declared, that he and his new ally differed 
on many grand points, he thought it would 
-be of service for the House to know on 
what points they did agree, as they fore 
merly had disagreed on almost every 
point; the coalition was strange and un- 
natural; it was reprobated by most peo- 
ple without, and laughed at by most with- 
In. | 

Lord North said, that notwithstanding 
the severe reflections cast on the coalition, 
it would be fouod that neither party had 
given up their sentiments, and yet the 
could act’ together for the public go 
The right hon. gentleman and himself un- 
doubtedly disagreed on many great points, 
and as they were well known to the House 
there was no occasion to repeat them ; the 
points had often been mentioned; and if 
the hon. gentleman meant to say that no 
persons could form an administration who 
did not perfectly agree on all points, he 
would be bold to say it was impossible to 
form an arrangement; for there were not 
twelve men to be found who had not ma- 
terially disagreed on some great point or 
other. 

Sir W. Dolben desired to be understood 
by the noble lord, that what he said went 
to a wish that he might never see the day 
when the lords of the bedchamber were to 
come down to the House either to brow- 
beat or support aminister. He coincided 
perfectly in the idea of withdrawing the 
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motion for a few days, and thereby giving 
time to the sovereign to comply with the 
desires of the House. : 

Mr. Fox got up and defended himself 
on the coalition between him and lord 
North. He said, that if none were to be 
admitted to take a part in the administra- 
ton but those whose political sentiments 
never disagreed, it would be difficult in- 
deed to form an administration. The mo- 
tives which had induced him to agree to the 
coalition, which an hon. member took upon 
him so strongly to reprobate, were, that 
nothing but a coalition of party could re- 


move the political obstruction given to | 


the business of the state. Was not such 
a coalition therefore to be sought? He 
recollected the time when every man ex- 
pressed his hope that jarrings and bicker- 
Ings would cease, and those of opposite 
interests join for the benefit of the com- 
mon-weal ; but no sooner had that desir- 
able event been accomplished, than a new 
complaint arose, and took the unconstitu- 
tional form of a coalition for private in- 
terest, because there was a junction for 
the public good. -With regard to the 
principal cause of difference of opinion 
between himself and the noble lord, that 
was now at end. On other points they 
still differed; but in order to convince 
the hon. gentleman how much their dif- 
ference amounted to, he would assure 
him that they differed not more than the 
present Lord Chancellor, and the pre- 
sent master-general of the Ordnance; the 
secretary of state for the southern, and 
the secretary for the northern depart- 
ment; or than the hon. gentleman him- 
self, and the learned lord who sat below 
him, had differed in opinion upon great 
constitutional points. He contended, and 
ever should contend, that this country 
could only flourish, her glory be main- 
tained, and her commerce preserved by 
the unanimity of parliament; and as that 
was a maxim not to be in fair reasoning 
contradicted, sophistry could only send it 
abroad, that a junction of opinions, hither- 
to opposite, was not the proper means to 
effect so desireable a purpose. 

Sir C. Yurner reprobated, in stron 
terms, the coalition between the noble lord 
and his new made proselyte. He said in 
this day’s idea of that party, they wished 
tu take from the sovereign even the as- 
sistance of a private friend. The King 
was hot to have any man to whom he 
could unbosom himself in private, or on 
whose advice he was to rely in case of 
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need. The common rights of a subject 
were to be denied to him by the new doc- 
trine of the new coalition. This was go- 
ing beyond the constitutional limits, and 
so directly opposite to those principles, 
hitherto held sacred by the noble lord in 
the blue ribbon. The country was in a 
state of distraction, but who was to blame— 
the noble lord in the blue ribbon. It was 
he who supported that war to which we 
owed all our misfortunes, and he should 
ever consider him and his colleagues im 
office, the source of all our political mis- 
fortunes. 

Mr. Burke rose, and, in a full, clear, 
and manly way, vindicated the parliamen- 
tary conduct he had observed for a period 
of eighteen years : he had constantly voted 
on the same side with those noble and 
firm supporters of the constitution, the 
house ot Cavendish, and he trusted he al- 
ways should; he had been blamed for 
joining in the coalition ; he made no doubt 
but a time would come when he should 
have it in his power to convince those 
persons that now railed so bitterly against 
It, that they-were entirely wrong, and 
were doing more hurt to their country 
than they imagined ; it was absurd to say 
that the coalition could not act because 
they differed on some points; had he not 
difiered, on the Middlesex election, re- 
specting ual representation, &c. with his 
right hon. friend (Mr. Fox), and yet would 
any man say they could not aet together 
on other grand points? Undoubtedly they 
could, and it would be feund that coa- 
ition was the only means that could be 
resorted to in order to make an adminis- 
tration on 2 firm and broad basis. 

Sir 2. Symons said, the noble earl, who 
made the motion, had manifested true 
Christian forgiveness; for he formerly 
threatened to move for the expulsion of 
the noble lord, and now he was for having 
him brought in again. As to the present 
coalition, he could not help mentioning, 
to their honour, a report whioh he had 
heard that day ; it was, that they meant to 
serve their country without receiving the 
emoluments of office; if that was true, 
they might depend on his warmest ses 
port; if otherwise, he thought the coal 
tion so unnatural, that he should deem it 
his duty to watch them narrowly before 
he gave them any support. - 

The Earl of Surrey answered this, by 
saying, whatever Christian forgiveness the 
hon. gentleman might give him credit for, 
the fact was, he had exerted his endea- 
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vours to turn the noble lord out of office 
last year, because he then thought his 
measures tended to the ruin of the coun- 
try; be was now anxious for an adminis- 
tration, without any consideration who was 
to form it, because he was convinced the 
‘country would be ruined uoless one was 
s00n appointed. 

Mr. Martin said, since it had been con- 
fessed, that the noble lord and the right 
hon. gentleman differed in many great 
constitutional points, he was persuaded it 
would afford much consolation to that 
House if they would state in what they 
were agreed. ; 

Colonel Hartley spoke in favour of the 
‘motion, and wished, that although it was 
understood to be withdrawn -now, the 
noble earl would, if the arrangement was 
not formed in the course of a few days, 
renew it, and then it would be almost im- 

ible for an rson to be against it, 
aa al sides allowed the necessity there 
.was for an administration, to prevent the 
ruig that threatened this country. 

The Earl of Surrey said, he had no ob- 
jection to withdrawing his motion on the 
conditions mentioned by Mr. Fox; but he 
had not yet heard rat person assert that 
an arrangement was likely to be formed ; 
therefore, unless he could hear something 
of a promise that an administration would 
be formed in the course of the week, he 

should persist ia his motion. 

; Mr. W. Pitt said, he had not, nor would 
he pledge himself to the House that there 
would be an orrangement formed in a few 
days; but he naturally supposed there 
would, from the nature of his Majesty’s 
Message, which so unequivocally declared 
that he would comply with the wish of his 
faithful Commons. 

The Earl of Surrey said, he should con- 
sent to withdrawing his motion ; but should 
on Thursday next insist on making it, 
especially as he was promised support trom 
all sides. 

The Speaker then put the question, that 
the Address be withdrawn, which was 
egteed to. 


. Debate in the Commons on Walliams’s 
Divorce Bill.) March 28. The House 
having resolved itself into a Committee on 
this Bill, a conversation took place on the 
subject of the clause, inserted in the 
upper House, on the motion of lord Ash- 
burton; the purport of which was, that 
the children born after the separation of 


-” the husband and wife should not be en- 
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titled to any share of the husband’s pro- 
perty, unless the said children should be 
able to prove their legitimacy. 

- Mr, fox arraigned this clause as an act 
of injustice to the children, inasmuch as 
it robbed them of their claim to a provi- 
sion from Mr. Williams, without so much 
as hearing them, and then condemned 
them for not asserting a claim and making 
out a title which their friendless and de- 
serted infancy disqualified them from 
doing. He was ready to admit that there 
was an appearance of hardship on Mr. 
Williams ; but it must be remembered, 
that though the adaltery of his wife was 
Clearly established, it by no means fol- 
lowed, that the illegitimacy of the chil- 
dren was in any degree proved; nay, it 
was by no means the subject matter of 
the Bill, the object of which was, simply 
to release Mr. Williams and his wife 2 
vinculy matrimonts ; the parties applied to 
the legislature fur that relief which the 
law could not give; the law could pro- 
nounce on matters of fact, and determine 
questions of illegitimacy, &c. but it could 
not dissolve the vinculum matrimont. It 
was therefore necessary that the legisla- 
ture should interfere to supply the defect 
of law, aud dissolve the marriage; but 
there was no wart of power in the law to 
determine questions about legitimacy ; 
and, therefore, what ground could there 
be for calling upon parliament to bas- 
tardize childecen whom the law was fully, 
competent to declare illegimate, on pro- 
per evidence? He did not mean to add 
to the misfortunes of Mr. Williams; and 
therefore he would not object to the in- 
troduction of a Bill, which should perpe- 
tuate the evidence on which that gentle- 
man supposed the illegitimacy of the chil- 
dren might be proved; such a Bill would 
guard ayainst the injury he might other- 
wise sustain by the death of any of the 
witnesses, before the children should arrive 
at full age. In the Bill there were three 
parties concerned, Mr. Williams, his wife, 
and the children. The two first were 
only before the House, and therefore, 
though he was ready to give sentence, as 
far as that sentence could affect them, he 
was by no means prepared to say that the 
children were bastards. He held it to be an 
inherent and indispensable principle of jus- 
tice, that no persons whatever should be 
deemed guilty of an offence, by any judg- 
ment of authority, whether pronounced 
by parliament, or by any other court, 
without having been heard in their de- 
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fence, and without having been afforded 
an opportunity of combating the evidence 
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verse, and on that single ground had not 
only opposed several divorce bills, but 


adduced against them, in the manner that | in one case of flagrancy had been able to 


evidence usually was combated on trials, 
where the parties accused had an oppor- 
tunity of being in court and making their 
defence. In order to render his meaning 
more obvious, he would suppose, that he 
was criminally indicted and tried for mur- 
der, the blackest of all others in the ca- 
lendar of crimes ; and that the indictment 
stated, and the evidence adduced, proved, 
in the most satisfactory manner, that he, 
as B. was aiding and abetting A. in the 
crime alledged, that he was present at the 
murder, that he put the pistol or weapon 
with which the fact was perpetrated into 
A's hand, that he held the person mur- 
dered while A. killed him, and that he was 
tried for the fact, condemned and exe- 
cuted. In this case, as far as the trans- 
action affected him, the whole was conso- 
nant with the strictest justice; his execu- 
tion no man could say had been unfair, 
nor could there be a single argument 
raised to question the equity of any part 
of the proceeding. But would any man 
say, that theretore A. stood condemned. 
Would it be maintained for a moment 
even, that because A. had been incident- 
ally tried when B. was tried, that there- 
fore A ought, without farther proceeding, 
to be likewise executed? Undoubtedly 
not. A. would be entitled to a separate 
and distinct trial, in order that A. might 
hear his accusation, combat the evidence, 
and make his defence. If, then, in a cri- 
minal case this was necessary, how much 
more so ought it to be adhered to ina 
civil one! In a case of landed property, 
in the case of a family estate, and, in 
short, in such a case as thatof persons upon 
whose proved legitimacy or illegititnacy, de- 
pended the validity of their claim to fa- 
mily honours, titles, and fortunes! This 
was exactly the case of the children to be 
bastardized by the clause then under con- 
sideration; it surely, therefore, behoved 
the justice of the House to take particular 
care, how they proceeded to give their 
sanction to a clause which deprived inno- 
cent infants of their estates, and declared 
them infamous, without having heard it 
aaa that they were so. He had ever 

n of eran that a collusion between 
a man and his wife to prove the adultery 
of the Jatter, after that adultery had been 
committed, ought not to be any bar to 
the passing of a Divorce Bill. He knew 
a very high law autherity had held the re- 


reject the eo for a divorce, - and 
throw out the Bill. This he thought -a 
very great hardship on the injured hus- 
band, because he thought the facility of 
his producing evidence of the adultery of 
the wife, however obtained, no objection 
to his claim for relief: but the moment he 
had taken up that opinion, he found it 
necessary to take care to confine it merely 
to the husband and wife, and by no means 
to suffer it to extend itself to the children. . 
And the reason of his feeling the neces- 
sity of this precaution, arose from consi- 
dering how extremely hard it would be to 
suffer children to be bastardized, deprived 
of their birthright, and rendered infae 
mous, merely because their father and 
mother had obtained a legal divorce. 
That divorce might have been (as he was 
ready to.allow it should be) obtained by 
a collusion between the father and mo- 
ther; and, therefore, a collusion come 
into by them, ought not to be a ground 
for bastardizing the children; or the di-. 
vorce might have been obtained by per- 
jured evidence, by false evidence, or by 
negligent evidence; which, where there 
was no party to combat it, as must be the 
case with helpless children, might have 
the full effect of the best possible evidence. 
Upon all these reasons, he thought it un- 
just to say, in a Bill of that nature, more 
than that the man deserved the relief he 
rayed for, and should have it. If the hus- 
Bard wished to bastardize the children, and 
was convinced they were spurious, let 
him resort to the courts below; they were 
open to him. He denied that the ques- 
tion of non-access had-been clearly esta- 
blished, and for that reason also, he 
thought the House would go far beyond 
justice, if they declared the children bas- 
tards. He took notice of the vulgar error 
that prevailed, that non-access could not 
be proved, unless it could be evinced that 
the husband or his wife were beyond sea 
while she bred or bore children. That 
error, he conceived, arose merely from 
the extreme difficulty of proving non- 
access otherwise. Mr. Fox, in the course 
of his speech, expressly declared, he had 
no motive whatever for taking the part he 
did in the business, but a wish that those 
who were not before the House, and 
could not defend themselves, might be 
done strict justice to. He. concluded b 
moving, that the whole clause be rejec 
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Mr. Burke opposed the motion. He 
argued that the iegitimacy of the children 
was as clearly established as the adultery ; 
and thence he inferred the propriety of 
bastardizing the offspring, in justice to a 
much-injured husband, who would other- 
wise be subjected to great inconveniencies 
for 21 years; and perhaps have, after- 
wards, the additional mortification of find- 
ing it put out of his power, by the death 
of his witnesses, to prove the children ille- 
gitimate : he defended the clause in ques- 
tion, and said, it would not put the chil- 
dren in a worse situation than they would 
be without it; for being declared illegiti- 
mate, either by law or by a special act of 
parliament, they must in either case, be 
deprived of any claim on Mr. Williams. 
He went farther, in order to shew what 
hardsbips that gentleman must suffer, if 
the clause should not pass. It was a 
maxim in law, ‘ pater est quem nuptie de- 
‘monstrant; but he would not generally 
subecribe to that maxim: for when a 
woman lived in open adultery, and had 
children, the probability io reason was that 
they belonged to the adulterer, and not to 
the husband, even though the latter should 
occasionally have access to the wife. With 
this opinion, he must think that Mr. Wil- 
liams ought to be pronounced by the Bill 
not to be the father of children, whom no 
one in that committee believed to be his. 
—Mr. Burke went on to state the arbi- 
t nature of our law respectin ° 
ental authority, and the ‘duapcaing ae 
landed roperty, not dividing it equally 
among the children of a parent, but giving 
it to the eldest son. He entered into a 
curious but abstruse disquisition of the 
nature of our laws and customs with re- 
gard to husbands and wives, and their 
power over their children. He mentioned 
the municipal law respecting divorces ; 
and stated that the Romans did not marry, 
nor understand the economy of marriage 
for a long time; that they allowed of di- 
vorces, but the condition of them was, 
that the parties divorced were never to 
marry again, but to be condemned to per- 
petual celibacy. He reasoned upon this 
for some time, and said the Bill was, as 
his right hon. friend had stated, an appeal 
to them, y of a legislative, and partly 
of a judicial nature. There were, how- 
ever, more parties to be considered than 
the three mentioned by his right hon. 
friend. It was not only the case of Mr. 
Williams, his wife, and children, but of 
the lady, whoever she might be, that Mr. 
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Williams might hereafter marry. Would 
they, then, divorce Mr. Williams from his 
unfortunate marriage, and yet entail upon 
him for 2 lyears all the ae ponseden ced 
of that marriage? Would they obli 
him to take home to his parental arms the | 
bastards of his most mortal enemy ?—to 
have them for 21 years under his eye, the 
monuments of his shame, the pledges of his 
disgrace! Let the committee think upon 
the cruelty, the injustice of such conduct ? 
Let them feel for Mr. Williams; let them 
consider how he was to marry again under 
such circumstances! Mr. Burke put these 
appeals to the humanity of the House 
with pent force and address, and cone 
tended, that the evidence which had prov- 
ed the adultery of Mrs. Williams, and en- 
titled Mr. Williams to a divorce 2 vinculo 
matrimonst, likewise proved the children 
bastards, and warranted the House to 
pronounce them such. He feared his 
right hon, friend had learned some of his 
stile of reasoning upon the present ques- 
tion, from what he bad heard elsewhere. 
It was not in his right hon. friend’s nature 
to be niggard of relief, where a claim to 
relief was made out. He was not in the 
habit of reluctantly dealing out a piece of 
a remedy, and loading the boon, small as 
it was, with a weight of inconvenience and 
discomfiture equal almost to the weight of 
the original evil.. Most of the difficulties 
started upon Divorce Bills, he had gene- 
rally observed, came from batchelors, 
men, strangers to the nice feelings of 
husbands, and to the aggravatitg sensa- 
tions of which the injured honour of mar- 
ried men felt the affliction. After reason- 
ing upon this point for a considerable time 
with wonderful force, Mr. Burke shewed, 
that if the bastardizing clauses were struck 
out of such bills, it would nearly obli 
the husbands to a state of celibacy all the 
remainder of their lives. He put the case, 
that a man at 40 years of age obtained a 
divorce, and the wife had children in adul- 
tery: in that case, the man could not 
marry till he was 61—by no means the best 
time for marrying, if future divorces were 
wished to be avoided! Having pleasantly 
stated this, he put other cases, and con- 
cluded with declaring, that he saw no rea- 
son why he should scruple, as a legislator, 
to pronounce those children illegitimate, 
who had been proved to be such; and 
whom, from the evidence he in support 
of the Bill, he knew to be bastards. 
Mr. Fox thought there was not another 
man in the kingdom who enterteined such 
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an opinion as that which his hon. friend _—-the lst of April; the report was in- 
had just laid down. He would not, there- volved in a profound mystery 5 at least 1& 
fore, combat it; but he would point out appeared that the committee wished it to 
to his hon. friend the difference, the es- | be so; for they had kept their proceed- 
sential difference between the two pointe, ; ings as secret as possible: he himself, 
‘Jeaving the children in possession of the | desirous to see the minutes of the select 
~ rights they at present enjoy, by appearing, committee, went to the room where they 
in the- eye of Jaw, the children of Mr. ; sat, and began to read them; but_an hon. 
general comin in, interrupted him, and 
would not sufier him to proceed. As @ 
very near relution of his had been a mem-~- 
ber of the committee, he had applied to 
him to learn what had been the nature of 
‘the proceeding, upon which areport teem- 
ing with charges of 80 aggravated and 
heynous a nature had been founded. His 
relation told him, that he had early dis- 
covered so much heat and violence, so 
much passion and prejudice, in the majo- 
rity of the members of the committee, Or 
rather what appeared to him to be those 
impulses, that he had at the time deter- 
mined to withdraw himself entirely from 
the committee, and never again atten 
their meetings. ‘This resolution he had 
atrictly fulfilled, and therefore he neither 


chose to ask himself to see the minutes of 


to prove themselve legitimate: the differ- 
ence in these two cases WAS, that.in the 
former the onus probandt would rest upon 
those who asserted the illegitimacy ; but 
in the latter, the onus would be unjustly 
thrown upon the children. 

The committee proceeded to divide on 
the question ; but on telling over the 
numbers, it was found that there was ‘not 
a sufficient number present to constitute 
a committee or a House, 80 that they ad- 
jouraed. 


Debate in the Commons on Motion for 
printing the Report ofthe Select Commtttee 
on East India Affairs. ] April 1. Gene- 
ral Smith brought up & report from the the committee, the entries of the evidence 
Select Committee on the State of the Ad- | they had examined, or the copy of 
ministration of Justice in the provinces of report that was to be presented to the 
Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, and moved House, nor that they should be shewa to 
that it be eae He would not say any | 40y other member. Finding it impossible - 
thing ont ‘to come at the facts in question that way, 
present, except that it was of a very extra- he had taken another methed, and gone 

to the witness, who had given evidence 
before the committee, to know what that 
evidence amounted to. He had written 
down the whole of it, and would state it 
to the House. 

Mr. Burke said, the hon. gentleman 
was proceeding in a manner that was ex- 
tremely disorderly. 

The Speaker then told the governor, 
that the sole question before the House 
was, * That the report be printed ;”” he 
must therefore confine himself to that, and 
that alone. 


Sir William James objected to the 
inting of the report, a8 such a measure, 
- disseminating a charge through the world, 
unaccompanied by a defence, would create | 
» bias in the minds of men, reatly to the 
prejudice of the persons who were the 
objects of this report. He was sorry that 
he and Mr.. Lawrence Sullivan should 
Jpave appeared to the committee in so dis- 
advantageous a view, as CO be made by 
them subjects of a.criminating report to 
the House: he begged, however, that 
gentlemen would suspend their judgment, 
and not condemn them rs or the 
other gentleman and he would be able to 
bring the most satisfactory evidence to 


ing, that it was wholly unjustifiable; just 
on the eve of an election, to bring in @ 
report calculated to injure gentlemen who 
rove, that if there had been made an | were candidates, and that if the evidence 
alteration, or an erasure in the records of given before the committee was the same 
the Company, it was wholly without his | a8 that he held in his hand, he would defy 
knowledge, or that of Mr. Sullivan. the world to make out @ tithe of the 
Governor Johnstone did not object to | charge alledged hy the hon. gentleman 
the printing of the report, which he called | the preceding evening. The report, 
frivolous, ridiculous, and absurd, and fit 


to be presented only on such a day as this | charge in quesuen, Was the most trifling, 
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absurd, and ridiculous one ever presented 
toa House of Parliament; and the worthy 
general had chosen the properest day of 
the year to bring it forth. 

Mr. Burke was sorry to hear that the 
passion and prejudice, heat and violence 
of the committee had occasioned any of 
its members to withdraw their attendance. 
If, however, those heats and violences had 

really been visible, of which he was by no 
means conscious, he thought it would 
have better become the moderate and im- 
artial to have continued their attendance, 
in order by their coolness and candour to 
have removed, regulated, and restrained 
the prejudices, passions and violences of 
others. He had long since found out, 
that in the investigation of East India af- 
fairs, it was highly necessary for those 
employed in such a pursuit, not to attempt 
to conquer their passions merely, but, b 
every possible guard of prudence, to chec 
and control certain feelings, that were apt 
to arise prety frequently in the minds of 
men, and which it was a matter of no 
small difficulty to keep in a state of tole- 
rable subjection. With regard to the 
committee in general, their conduct had 
been an instance of the most extraordinary 
perseverance, and the most steady and 
patient assiduity, that perhaps ever had 
occurred. The report owed the greatest 
rt of its merit to the hon. general near 
im, and did him infinite honour. He 
had very little share in it himself, having 
had abundant avocations upon his hands 
in investigating the trade of India, and in 
attending to other parts of the business. 
He contended, that what the hon. go- 
vernor had done in order to come at the 
report previous to its being presented to 
the House, had been unwarrantable, and 
that the hon. general had done no more 
than his duty in withholding the copy in 
the manner that he had withheld it. 
Sir John Wrottesley thought this a very 
extraordinary time for producing the re- 
ort, just on the eve of an election at the 
ndia-house for directors, and when the 
two gentlemen, who were charged in the 
ort, were known to be candidates. 
This might induce some peopte to think, 
that the report was brought forward solely 
for the parpose of prejudicing those two 
gentlemen in their election; and he con- 
fessed, for his own part, that he saw 
strong reason to suspect a want of can- 
dour and fairness in the management of 
the business, 
Geireral Smith said, that having ceased 
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to be a proprietor of stock, he had no 
farther concern with the Company, and 
therefore was without prejudice, as to the 
event of any election for officers of the 
Company. It was thought by some gen- 
tlemen, that the report was ill-timed, be- 
cause it might interfere with such an elec- 
tion; he knew no principle on which it 
could be argued, that public justice ought 
to give way to private concerns, and 
therefore the election of the India-house 
was no cause for putting off the report ; 
on the other hand, he assured the House, 
that if it had not been for the prevarica- 
tions and collusion of a clerk in the India- 
house, the evidence contained in the 
report might have been obtained and laid 
before the House two years ago. He 
said, he was neither to be diverted from 
his duty as a member of that House, nor | 
in any way atlected, either by a sally of 
imagination, or a sally of passion, which 
the hon. governor might at any time think 
proper to give vent to; but as the hon. 
governor had not correctly stated what 
had passed, relative to his being denied a 
sight of the report, he begged to be per- 
mitted to inform the House of the reat 
circumstances of the transaction. The 
hon. baronet over the way had sent him 
a letter the preceding evening, begging to 
be permitted to see the report; being ex- 
tremely desirous of giving'the hon. baro- 
net, whose name was mentioned in the 
report, every possible satisfaction that in 
candour and fairness could be given him, 
as chairman of the committee, he had di- | 
rectly written an order to the clerk of the 
committee, to let the hon. baronet have 
the copy of the report to peruse. When, 
however, he came down to the committee- 
room that day, he had found, not the hon. 
baronet solely perusing the report, but 
the hon. governor behind him, and three or 
four other members of that House readin 
one partofit. He suffered them to finis 
the part they were reading, but directed, 
that the rest should be withheld. The 
general said, it was an extremely unplea- 
sant thing for him to be obliged to enter 
into altercations with members of that 
House; but as chairman of a committee 
appointed by the House, he must do his | 
duty; and he did not think it by any 
means proper or consistent with the re- 
spect due to the House, that a report to 
be presented to them should be privately 
examined and criticised previous to its 
delivery. | 
Mr. S. Smith said, that it was a very 
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extraordinary circumstance, that a mem- 
ber, not only of the House, but of the 
select committee itself, had been refused 
the liberty of reading the evidence on 
which the report had been founded; the 
hon. baronet (sir W. James) wished to see 
if the evidence that had been given vivd 
woce had been faithfully taken down by the 
committee, but this just and fair wish had 
- not been gratified; and hence an infer- 
ence might be drawn, and supported by 
the circumstance of the time when the 
report was laid before the House, that 
public justice was not so much the object 
of the committee, as to prejudice the two 

entlemen in question in their election. 
Fie mentioned Mr. Sullivan in terms of 
great respect, and said, he was a man, 
whom the hon. general might be proud to 
call his friend. He also again adverted to 
the general’s conduct in the committee- 
room, and concluded with saying, that 
strange and extraordinary, however, as 
what he had related might appear to the 
House, he averred it to be a fact. 

Mr. Burke said, in answer to Mr. 
Smith, that it was evident he was but a 
young member, or he would have known 
that the powers of committees, and of 
their chairmen were such, that no mem- 
ber, not upon the particular committee, 
had a right to look into the papers of that 
committee, unless the chairman chose to 

ive such member his authority for so 

oing. With regard to the particular 
paper withheld, the hon. general was not 
only warranted in withholding the sight 
of it, as chairman of the committee, but 
on another and a much stronger ground, 
viz. because the paper was his own ‘parti- 
‘cular property, and did not belong to the 
committee at all. It behoved the House 
to print the report, in order to prevent the 
effect of very improper publications that 
were handing about. Indeed, if the 
House did not print it in their own de- 
fence, and in justification of the commit- 
tee, they would have the report partially 
printed, and that in such a manner as 
would do infinitely more injury, than a 
jee and authentic publication of the whole 
of it. | 

Lord Mulgrave had strong objections to 
the printing of the report; for until the 
House should have agreed to a report, 
particularly of a criminating nature, he 
could not look upon it in any other light, 
than as ex parte evidence; and therefore 
he could not consent that such evidence 
should go abroad into the world, unac- 
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companied by the defence of the persons 
charged ; for if it should, there was no 
manner of doubt, but it would prejudice 
them awhile in the eyes of the public. In 
the courts below, the judges were cau- 
tious how they suffered evidence to be 
given at one period of a cause, which 
might bias the minds of men at some 
other stage even of the same cause; and 
therefore he thought, that in parliament 
there should be at least as great circum- 
spection as in the courts below. His lord- 
ship declared himself altogether unin- 
formed, as to the facts stated in the re- 
port; their tendency and a. ire ak 
chailass pire were matters perfectly im- 
material to him. As a mere stander by, 
he could not but be impartial, and in that 
character, he owned, it struck him very 
forcibly, that printing a report, conveying 
imputations against a member of that 
House and another gentleman, just at the 
eve of an election, in the issue of which 
those gentlemen were interested, would 
be a measure neither consonant with can- 
dour nor justice. Mr. Sulivan and sir W. 
James, he understood, were both named 
in the report, and that in a manner that 
conveyed an imputation upon their cha- 
racters; in fairness, therefore, he thought 
the House, under: such circumstances, 
ought to deter printing the report till the 
election that was to come on next week 
should be over. 3 
General Smith expressed his surprise 
that the noble lord, who had declared hm- 
self wholly uninformed upon the subject, 
should venture to oppose his opinion upon 
the report, to that of those who were well- 
informed, and who, from a most elakorate 
attention to the business, were perfect 
masters of it. In point of impartiality, 
the noble lord could not be more disinter- 
ested than himself. He was no longer 
connected in any shape with the East In- 
dia Company. He had parted with all his 
stock, and had not the smallest interest in 
the Company’s affairs. With regard to 
the report being founded on ex parte evi- 
dence, nothing could have been more fair 
than his proceeding all through the en- 
uiry upon which the report was fonnded. 
He claimed it as a merit, and expected to 
have credit for it. As soon as the com- 
mittee came, in the progress of their exa- 
mination, to touch upon the matter con- 
cerning Mr. Sulivan, he staid the pro- 
ceeding till he had sent Mr. Sulivan no- 
tice of it, and got that gentleman to be 
present while the enquiry went on. The 
®t 
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hon. baronet also, whose name was like- 
wise mentioned, had the fullest and fairest 
opportunity given him, of hearing all that 
was urged upon the subject, as far as it 
affected himself. Gentlemen talked of 
the election that was pending; the com- 
mittee of that House were bound to do 
their duty, without any consideration whe- 
ther the report they had formed would or 
would not affect particular persons in par- 
ticular transactions out of that House. 
As to why it was deferred so long, and 
brought in just at that crisis, the answer 
was simple and plain. It was not the 
fault of the committee, that the report 
had not been brought in before. Its delay 
had been occasioned by the reservation of 
evidence. The committee had discovered 
the business in question eight or ten 
months ago; but Mr. Wilkes had been 
persuaded to secrecy; and they had only 
got possession of the altered records of 
the Company eight or ten days ago. As 
soon as they had got hold of him, and 
found him ready to tell all he knew, they 
made no delay, but completed the business 
as early as the delicate nature of it would 
admit. The general justified the caution 
he had used with regard to withholding 
the sight of papers from the members of 
that House, by reminding the House, that 
the committee were responsible for the 
report, and answerable for every part of it 
with their characters. 

Lord Mulgrave declared, he had not 
said one word in question of the facts 
stated in the report; he had professed to 
be ignorant what those facts were, and 
consequently could not speak to their va- 
lidity. What struck him very forcibiy, 
and what he thought a ecsieed pfineiple 
in the courts below was this; that if in the 
progress of a cause which cannot be im- 
mediately decided, the evidence is likely 
to affect the interests of the parties in the 
issue of another cause to be tried else- 
where before a decision can be had upon 
the first, proceedings in the first are staid, 
ull the issue of the second is ascertained. 
If this was not a received principle in the 
courts below, he was sure it ought to be 
received as a principle of proceeding in 
that House. The hon. general had 
said, a committee of that House must 
do their duty, unmindful. whether indi- 
viduals were to be affected by it or 
not, in any other place. This was 
very true; but printing the report was a 
matter that lay with the House, and not 
with the committee. It was the act of the 
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former; and it surely became the House 
not merely to do their duty, but to take 
care to do it in such a manner, that seri- 
ous injustice should not be its conse- 

uence. All he contended for was, that 
till the election was over the report ought 
not to be printed. The report con- 
tained imputations against a member of 
that House, and another gentleman, which 
those gentlemen had declared they, upon 
investigation, could clear up. It was a 
maxim in law, that where parole evidence 
was given, and where testimony was not 
taken vivd voce, a cunning and artful 
clerk could write it into any shape, or 
give it any meaning he pleased. The. 
report was written evidence, and it be- 
hoved the House to take care that neither 
the errors of an artful, nor of a negligent 
clerk, should be allowed to operate tu the 
prejudice of gentlemen unheard in answer 
to it. 

Sir WV. James observed, that in the 
course of what the hon. general had said, 
he had mentioned as a reason for not 


bringing the report down sooner, that it 


was only eight or ten days ago that the 
committee had got possession of the al- 
tered or obliterated records of the Com- 
pany ; lest therefore the House might be 
Impressed with that reason, sir William 
called upon the candour of the hon. ge- 
neral to exempt him and Mr. Sullivan 
from the charge of such alteration being 
imputable to them. | 
Governor Johnstone said, he never would 
admit, that a gentleman, who had for 
years been concerned and busy in India 
affairs, because he suddenly declared, he 
had quitted his connection with the East 
India Company, was therefore to be con- 
sidered as an impartial person in a ques- 
tion, the whole management of which had 
been in his own hands. The ¢pse dixit of 
his disinterestedness under such circum- 
stances was no argument. On the con- 
trary, the declaration of another hon. 
gentleman, that the paper which had been 
withheld, was the worthy general's pro- 
perty, was a proof that the worthy general 
had been the sole manufacturer of the 
pa of the report complained of. Could 
e be impartial to his own handy works? 
Common sense denied the probability. 
With regard to not printing the report, 
the governor sail, he had not uttered a 
syllable in his former speech to that effect. 
Not to print it, after what had passed, 
would just do the mischief that had been 
so much talked of. Ifthe world were to 
[5 A] 
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understand that it was not printed for such Debate inthe Commons on the American | 
reasons as had been alledged, the report | Intercourse Bill.] April 9. Mr. Secre- 
Would acquire all the consideration and tary For moved, that the farther conside- 


he charge, as he had -before declared, adjourned for four weeks, He observed, 
was frivolous and Nonsensical. Let the | that the principal objects of the Bill might 


to judge of its absurdity. a bill, before the conclusion of & treaty, 
Mr. Burke again defended the report, | which ought to be the consequence of g 
which he said was not founded in ex parte | treaty. All that would be necessary for 
evidence, but had been managed in a | the present ing i 
better manner. He also contended, that which should be passed as speedily ag pos- 
the report ought not to be considered as sible, to repeal the rohibitory acts, and 
the first mention of Mr. Sulivan’s name this he intended to do immediately, He 
in a manner not perfectly honourable. intended also to move for leave to bring in 
The House had done so themselves last | another bill, for the urpose of removin 
year; as a proof that the had, Mr. Burke | all the difficulties in i 
moved, that the five resolutions of the 9d with the Americans, occasioned by such 
of May last be read, : Clauses of the acts now in force, as ren. 
cy Were read at the table accord- | dered bonds, certificates, cockets, and 
ingly ; after which the motion was agreed | other papers ‘of that nature, necessar , to 
to. | to be produced by ships coming here from 
thus having cleared away. 
New Administration.] April 2. Thig | the great impediments, and thereby con- 
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* The following is a List of the New Ad- 
ministration : 


The duke of Portland, First Lord of the 
reasury. | 
Lord North and Mr. Fox, Principal Secre- 
taries of State. 
Lord John Cavendish, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. 
Vise. Keppel, First Lord of the Admiralty, 
. Vise. Stormont, President of the Council, 
- The Earl of Carlisle, Privy Seal. 
The above seven to form the Cabinet, 
Lord Lou hborough, sir William Henry 
Ashurst, an sir Beaumont Hotham, Lords 
$ cmmmissioners for the custody of the Great 
eal. 


into its old course. He was aware, that 
opinions were entertained, that the prohi- 
bitory laws were already virtually tepealed 
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by the act of the last session; or if that 
was not the case, that his Majesty and his 
council had the power of suspending them, 
both these opinions might have some 
foundation ; but as different sentiments 
revailed respecting them, and as it would 
ave a better grace, and be a more hand- 
some mode of proceeding, he should pro- 
ose to pass a special act for the purpose, 
which would at once put the matter be- 
yond all possibility of farther question. 

Mr. W. Pit said, the necessity of open- 
ing an intercourse with America, and that 
as early as possible, in order to prevent 
other countries from getting the start of 
us, and carrying their goods to the Ame- 
rican market, sooner than we could, was a 
matter, that must press itself on the con- 
viction of every gentleman. He heartily 
wished the negociation in question might 
answer the object as fully as the hon. 
gentleman had described ; but he owned, 
when he considered the very great difficul- 
ties that had arisen in the way of the Bill 
he had the honour of introducing, and the 
vast variety of considerations necessary to 
be adverted to in a permanent commercial 
treaty, he owned he was not equally san- 
guine with the right hon. gentleman, nor 
could he think it possible that a treaty so 
comprehensive in its nature, so multifa- 
rious in its objects, and altogether so se- 
riously important, could be brought to a 
conclusion in so short a space of time as a 
few weeks. It was from an idea of the 
great difficulty, and the consequent and 
unavoidable delay the bringing such a 
treaty to issue must be attended with, that 
he had been induced to think it better 
to pass a temporary act, adapted to the 
necessity of the moment, than to wait for 
the conclusion of a permanent treaty. If, 
however, the right hon. gentleman felt 
himself warranted to be sanguine in his 
expectation (though from what little he 
knew upon the subject, he could not guess 
what it was that had authorized such a 
sort of confidence), and the matter could 
be adjusted by treaty in so short a time as 
he had given the House to expect, he 
should be extremely pleased for one, and 
be ready to give ministers his share of ap- 
plause. 

Mr. Secretary Fox said, he was not 
Sanguine in his expectation from any cer- 
tain knowledge, of which he was in pos- 
session that the treaty of commerce with 
America would be concluded in a few 
weeks, but from his hopes, that when the 


prohibitory acts were repealed, and every 
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difficulty removed voluntarily on our part, 
America would have nothing to contend 
for, but would readily agree to put an end 
to the treaty now in negociation. With. 
regard to the Bill in question, the right 
hon. gentleman would, he doubted not, 
allow, that if it went on, it would be some 
time before it could pass, [Mr. Pitt nodd- 
ed assent]. In that time, it would be 
ascertained, whether the matter could be 
concluded better by treaty or not; and if 
it should appear that it could not, then 
the present Bill, or something like it, 
might be taken up and completed; for 
this reason it was, that he had moved to 
adjourn the Bill for four weeks, meaning 
thereby a real postponement, and not to 
give up the Bill altogether. 

Mr. Arden said, that the right hon. 
eat | talked of bringing in two bills, 
the one for repealing the prohibitory laws; 
the other for repealing certain clauses of 
certain statutes respecting bonds, certifi- 
cates, &c. Was he aware, that both those 

ints were within the view of the present 

ill? One of them—the repeal of the 
prohibitory laws—was the immediate aim 
of the very first clause; the other he be- 
lieved of the seventh, [Mr. Fox said he 
knew it.] This being the case, why not 

o on with the present Bill, retaining only 
the two clauses in question? He also 
urged the necessity of the legislature pro- 
nouncing an opinion in what light ships 
coming to British ports from America 
were to be considered. He wished it 
might not be Jeft for the lawyers and cus- 
tom-house officers to contest the point 
hereafter. He had formed his own opi- 
nion, but he should be sorry to declare it: 
there was a great delicacy in the case; 
and therefore he wished the legislature to 
put the matter beyond all question, and 
to say, in an act of parliament, how Ame- 
rican ships were to be treated, whether as 
foreign ships, as British ships, or as the 
Americans were treated before their inde- 
pendency. He strenuously urged the ne- 
cessity of having the doubt and difficulty, 
that must otherwise be felt by the custom- 
house officer removed. 

Mr. Secretary Foz replied, and stated, 
in a very forcible manner, two difficulties 
that struck him as insurmountable reasons 
for neither declaring by act of parliament, 
that the American ships should be treated 
as the ships of foreign nations, nor as they 
had been treated heretofore. If it was de- 
clared by statute, that we considered the 
ships of America as the ships of foreign 
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nations, then every indulgence we granted 
them by the other Bill, which he had 
mentioned, would be regarded with jea- 
lousy by other foreign vations, and the 
Russians, and every other power with 
whom we had commercial trevties, would 
be brought down upon us. On the other 
hand, he saw an objection to suffering it 
to be declared by statute, that they should 
be treated as heretofore, and it was this: 
he was extremely unwilling to appear to 
grant them more by the act, than upon 
the farther agitating the negociation it 
might appear expedient to allow them. In 
other words, he wished not to give occa- 
sion hereafter to recede from our degree 
of indulgence ; which must at all times 
appear ungracious, and be difficult to ma- 
mage. For these reasons, though he wish- 
ed not to be considered as an enemy to 
the independence of America, nor as in 
any shape grudging or regretting that cir- 
cumstance, yet he could not consent to 
treat them as British subjects, and indeed 
without, on the one hand, giving offence to 
other foreign nations, or creating difficul- 
ties for ourselves hereafter ; on the other, 
he saw no other mode of considering them 
at all practicable; and so considering 
them, he thought it better to let the doubts 
started by the learned gentleman near him, 
remain untouched for the present, than 
attempt to clear them away. 

Mr, Eyre proposed the passing an im- 
mediate law to open the trade with Ame- 
rica on liberal terms, but with an excep- 
tion as to the permitting their ships to 
bring over rum, sugars, and other arti- 
cles, the produce of the West India 
islands. He said, he had good reason to 
believe America was inclined immediately, 
on our passing such a jaw, to pass a simi- 
Jar one making the advantages reciprocal 
to both countries. He read the heads of 
a Bili he had drawn for the purpose, 
which appeared to him to be clear, intel- 
ligible, and well-adapted to the occasion. 

Mr. D. Hartley said a few words in 
support of Mr. Fox's argument, and in 
order to shew, that it would be more ad- 
yisable to pass a new Bill, than to adopt 
that already before the House, with a 
very long and copious title, by no means 
confined to the single object of repealing 
the poy laws. 

The question for adjourning the farther 
consideration of the fitercouns Bill, for 
four weeks, was carried without a divi- 
sion. -After which, leave was given to 


Dring in a Bill to repeal the Acts prohi- 
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biting trade and intercourse with Ame- 
rica. 


April 11. Mr. Secretary Fox's Bill for 
repealing the Prohibitory Acts was re- 
ferred toacommittee. Before the Speaker 
left the chair, 

Mr. Jenkinson desired to know by what 
other bill or bills, the present one was to 
be followed up; for there was not a doubt 
but the present Bill alone, would of it- 
self be insufficient, and totally inadequate 
to the end of opening an intercourse 
with America. 

Mr. Secretary For agreed that this 
measure alone, would be insufficient; he 


would therefore follow it up with another 


Bill, for repealing the Act that imposed 
a necessity on the ships coming from 
America, of being provided with certifi- 
cates from American governors, of giving 
bonds on clearing out from British ports, 
and shewing their manifests. He was 
ready to say, that both these measures, put 
together, would be no otherwise sufficient 
for opening the intercourse, than inasmuch 
they would remove preliminary obstacles, 
without the removal of which, the inter- 
course could in no wise be restored; a 
treaty might do the rest. 

Mr. W. Pitt admitted the necessity of 
repealing the Prohibitory Acts, by a spe- 
cial Act of parliament, though he was of 
opinion that by the recognition of Ame- 
rican independence, these acts were vir- 
tually done away: all therefore he had to 
say at present was, that he was convinced 
that the Bill then before the House, which 
in the preamble professed to be for the 
purpose of opening the intercourse with 
America, could never answer that pur- 
pose. 

The House went into the Committee, 
where the blanks in the Bill were filled up 
without any debate. 

Mr. Secretary Fox next moved, “* That 
leave be given to bring in a Bill for pre- 
venting any manifest, certificate, or other 
document being required for any ships 
belonging to the United States of Ame- 
tica, arriving from thence, at any port in 
this kingdom ; or upon entering or cleay- 
ing out from any port of this kingdom, 
for any port within the said United 
States. 

Mr. Jenkinson said, the question be- 
tween him and the right hon. Secretary 
was not, whether the most adviseable wav 
to upen an intercourse with America, was 


by removing all the impediments to that 
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intercourse, that stood upon the statute 
books, but whether the Bil now moved, 
would fully answer that purpose. Taking 
away legal impediments to the intercourse, 
he agreed to be the only possible way of 
restoring the trade with America, but he 
had his doubts, whether the present Bill 
would produce that effect, and if it should 
be found that it did not, he thought it 
would be extremely wrong to go on with 
a Bill of that kind then, and after the holi- 
days be obliged to bring in another to 
make up for its deficiencies. e was 
ready to admit, that the principle adopted 
by the right hon. Secretary was a right 
one. There was, however, a matter of 
danger in the application of it, which he 
wail mention hen: and which must be 
provided against in the Bill; and that was, 
the danger of leaving such an opening as 
should afford any vessels assuming the 
name of American ships to turn smug- 
glers, and convey goods ancustomed into 
every port in the kingdom. 

Mr. Edensaid, that though the House had 
undergone many long discussions of the 
present question, there never had existed 
any difference of opinion, as to the object 
in view: that object was, to gain by libe- 
ral but prudent measures, as great a share 
of the American commerce as could be 

ined, without imminent risk or actual 

isadvantage to the naval strength of 
Great Britain. In pursuing that object, 
the House seemed also to be agreed, as 
to the propriety of leaving that negocia- 
tion for the present, unconfined by laws, 
to the fair exertions of the king’s minis- 
ters: and he understood it now to be an 
admitted principle of policy, rather to 
found the regulating acts upon the a 
to be concluded, than to anticipate a 
grounds of treaty by a parliamentary in- 
terference, which might indeed bind our 
own commerce, but could not open or 
insure any mutuality. Subject to this 
principle, his right hoa: friend had pro- 
d two Bills, merely to remove re- 
straints, which in nobody’s opinion ought 
to subsist, whatever might be the event of 
the negociation: such a measure, so far 
as it went, was undoubtedly right; but 
other gentlemen had justly observed, that 
a mere repeal of restraints would in some 
respects do too little, in others too much : 
it would be found, for example, on re- 
ferring to the first clause of the Naviga- 
tion Act, that unless some farther la- 
tion should be made, the ships of the 
@Danited States would remain excluded 
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from our ports, as being American ships 
from territories not belonging to his Ma- 
jesty ; in other instances, the mere repeal 
of restraints would do too much; most 
expensive frauds and abuses might take 
place in the whole business of drawbacks 
and bounties; and again, the whole 
carrying trade of the West Indies, would 
be opened to the United States: he 
could state many other circumstances, to 
shew the necessity of supplying these re- 
sulting defects of the measure, by a dis- 
cretionary power to be lodged in the King 
and council, 

his Majesty’s Treasury: but as that ne- 
cessity seemed to be allowed by all sides, 
he would merely move an amendment to 
the title of the Bil. 

The amendment was read by the Speaker 
as follows: ‘* And to give to his Majesty, 
for a time to be limited, certain powers 
for the better carrying the said purposes - 
into execution.” Mr. Fox agreed that 
title should be as amended by Mr. 

en. 


Debate in the Lords on the Irish Judt- 
cature Bill.} April ll. As soon as the 
duke of Portland came into the House, 
the ear] of Abingdon called for the order 
of the day. The earl of Mansfield told 
him there was no order of the day. 

The Earl of Abingdon said he under- 
stood that the second reading of the Irish 
Judicature Bill was to come on that day ; 
nor had he learnt, till he came down to 
the House, that it was not an order regu- 
larly entered. It was a matter of the 
most serious consideration. He was 
ready to deliver his sentiments upon it, 
and he begged the House to understand, 
that he meant not to oppose the Bill. At 
the same time, he would readily con- 
sent to wait till some other day was ap- 
pointed. He should be glad to hear 
from the noble duke near him, whose 
business it immediately was to move, that ' 
the House be summoned, when he wished 
to have the Bill read a second time. - 

The Duke of Portland said, that by the 
address personally made to himself, the 
noble earl seemed to imagine it was more 
peculiarly his duty than that of any other 
peer; he did not consider it to be so, but 
that every peer was equally entitled to 
move for their lordships to be summoned. 
He should in that, as in every other part 
of his parliamentary conduct, be guided 
by their lordships’ judgment, not doubt- 
ing but that their wisdom and discretion 


or in the commissioners of | 
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would lead them to do what was proper. 
With regard to the Conversation that had 
taken place upon the Bill on a former 
day, he took shame to himself for havin 

s0 far neglected his duty as to have been 
absent on that day, but it was not altoge- 
ther his fault. He had been wholly un- 
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taken in getting the Bill into the stage in 
which it stood at that moment, and had 
said, that if any person was more answer. 
able for it than another, it wag himself, 
To this sort of reasoning, he never could 
accede. Generally speaking, no indiyi- 
dual member was more responsible for an 


time kept in a most extraordinary situa- 
tion, that—but he would not g0 into that | ture to all the r 
subject then, nor enquire why it had been 
80 kept, nor where the fauli lay; it was 
enough for-him to say, and he trusted the 
ouse would give him credit, when he | He therefore could by no means agree, 
declared, that so great a weight of public | that it ought to go forth as a Bill 
business had fallen upon him all at once, i ini 
in consequence of his haviog been per- 
suaded to accept the station in which he enough for him, that the noble lord near 
then stood, that his task was extremely | him had avowed himself answerable ; the 
laborious indeed. With regard to the | Bill must be a measure of government, or 
ill in question, their lordships must know | it ought not to pass. It was not, he con- 
that he could have had no hand in framing | ceived, the intention of the noble duke 
it; it had been carried to the stage it had 
attained, by others, 
could not answer for its contents. He 
left it, therefore, wholly to the judgment 
of their lordships 


it, and in what manner, osed the noble duke meant td proceed 
| 4 P 


Lord Sydney said, that the Bill was | farther, and that this was but a part of a 
Certainly a measure of infinite im rtance ; | system. If so, the noble duke must have 
and as he had not only had the honour of | an opinion upon the present Bill. It wag 
moving that it be read a first time by their | true the Bill had b 


lordships, but had originally introduced it | and brought to the stage in which it stood 


moved that it be read a first time by 


their lordships; but an interregnum of | that it ought 
inistration having taken 


forborne to agitate it farther, from a | with which it would not accord 
Consideration, that to do so after he had 
quitted his Majesty’s service, would be 
extremely indecent and improper. Having | noble duke had delayed his remark til] 
taken up that opinion, he had submitted | the Bill had been properly before their 


it to the noble duke, and having done so, lordships, and had heard, whether he had 
he owned, he had thought it became him ini 


to leave the matter to the discretion of | whether his opinion 
the noble duke, imagining, that his grace 


would, ata fit Opportunity, proceed with | would have acted more properly. He b 
the Bill. His lordship moved 

Bill be read a second time on Monday, 
and that the Lords be summoned. 


noble lord near him for having made the 
motion. The noble duke had said, hé | that or any other bill th 
was not answerable for the contents of | before their lordships, 

the Bill in question, and the noble lord The Duke of Chandos did not mean to 
had very candidly stated the share he had | oppose the Bull, but should have something 
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_ to offer to their lordships’ consideration 
respecting the situation and interests of 
Great Britain and Ireland, when the Bill 
came properly before the House as a 
subject of debate and discussion. His 
grace declared, he had been unapprized 
that there was any intention to take up 
the Bill on that day. On examining the 
clerk’s paper, he found the second reading 
of the Bill was not an order of the day, 
and that no motion had been made for 
summoning their lordships upon it. He 
was astonished that it should ever have 
been thought right to proceed at all upon 
a bill of such importance, without full 
notice being given of the day on which it 
was to be proceeded upon, and without 
their lordships being summoned. 

Lord Thurlow said, he rose to do that 
in candour, which he should at all times 
be ready to do, viz. to take that fault upon 
himself, which he knew belonged to him, 
if any fault it were, and not to remain 
silent, when he heard other lords blamed 
for it. With regard to the complaint just 
made by the noble duke, that the Bill 
ought not to have been proceeded upon, 
without their lordships having been sum- 
moned, he believed it was owing to him- 
self that their lordships had not been 
summoned. When the Bill was spoken 
of on a former day, the noble duke (of 
Richmond) had said, that he meant not 
to oppose the Bill, but merely to offer a 
few observations upon the state of the 
two countries. He had, upon hearing 
that, conferred with the learned lord upon 
the woolsack, and it had been their opi- 
nion, that such sort of speaking to the 
Bill, as the noble duke had intimated his 
intention of, did not render it necessar 
that the House should be summoned. it 
was owing to this inadvertent conversation 
that the House had not been summoned. 
He would farther declare, that he had 
been the person who advised the noble 
lord, who had moved the first reading of 
the Bill, not to move the second, but to 
let the Bill remain till his Majesty’s pre- 
sent ministers chose to take it up. ith 
regard to the responsibility for bills like 
the present, etic fe to speak in general 
terms, the whole legislature, and each 
individual member of each House of Par- 
Jiament was alike responsible ;_ but minis- 
ters were bound to inform the House 
upon what principles of policy each bill 
of a great and important nature was 
introduced; how it was to be applied, 


what other parts of a system it belonged 
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to, and upon what grounds they were led 
to imagine it would answer the purpose 
for which it was introduced. Without 
such information from ministers, it would 
be impossible for either House to know, 
whether it was judicious and right for 
them to receive such a bill as the present, 
and to proceed to pass into alaw. The 
Bill then under discussion, had been the 
pope of a former administration ; 
ad those ministers remained in office, he 
should have thought their conduct asto- 
nishingly strangé indeed, had not the 
noble lord risen up, and informed their 
Jordships of the grounds, upon which he 
and his colleagues had been induced to 
adopt the measure then before the House, 
why they thought it a fit measure for par- 
liament to sanction, the policy upon 
which it was founded, and what other 
steps they meant to follow it up with. 
Had that administration continued, and 
the noble lord had not done so, he should, 
from motives of friendship to the noble 
lord, as well as upon public considerations, 
have called for such an explanation. As 
soon, therefore, as he learnt that a new 
administration was in office, he advised 
the noble Jord, to whom he had alluded, to 
let the Bill wait, from an idea that a new 
ministry might proceed upon a system of 
their own, to which the Bill, then under 
discussion, might not be adapted. When 
the Bill was introduced, he took it for 
granted, it was a part of a wise and com- 
prehensive system, carefully digested and 
suited to the situations of the two coun- 
tries. Ifthe noble duke now at the head 
of affairs went on with the Bill, the House 
would naturally expect him to inform 
them what the system, his Majesty’s pre- 
sent ministers had formed, was; and how 
this Bill was adapted to it as a part of the 
whole. His lordship observed, that the 
Bill then before the House had been con- 
certed with the advice of the present lord 
lieutenant of Ireland. A noble lord of 
whom, both in private and in public, he 
had heard sufficient in praise to convince 
him that he was a man of great abilities, 
of great wisdom, and of great integrity. 
Advice coming from such a man, and it 
being considered what a great stake that 
noble lord had in both countries, too 
much attention could not certainly be 
paid to the noble lord’s suggestions. 
For these reasons, he anxiously hoped, 
that the noble lord was not to be recalled, 
but was to remain where he was, and 
where he had conducted himself in his 
ie 
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high capacity, in a manner that redounded 
so much to his own honour, at the same 
time that it was productive of infinite 
advantage to the interests of both king- 
doms. If, unfortunately, the noble earl 
was to leave Ireland, and any body else 
was to be sent there, it would become 
the noble duke more particularly to inform 
the House, in the fullest manner, how the 
present Bill would suit that system which 
the administration of this day meant to 
pursue, that the House might judge of 
the propriety, practicability, and policy of 
the whole, before they blindly gave their 
sanction to one part only. 

The Bill was ordered to be read a 
second time on Monday, and the Lords 
to be summoned. 


April 14. The Irish Judicature Bill 
having been read a second time, 


The Earl of Abingdon rose and said :— 


My lords; if I did not perceive, as 
I do, the sense of the Bill now under the 
contemplation of your lordships, to be the 
sense not only of the House, but of the 
nation at large, the confidence which I 
have in the political wisdom of my noble 
friend (the earl of Shelburne) under 
whose administration the Bill has made 
its appearance, would be a sufficient mo- 
tive with me to yield up my own opinions, 
whatever they may be, to his. And 
therefore your lordships will not suppose 
that I rise to offer any thing upon the 
question now before you, that may be con- 
sidered in the light of opposition to this 
Bill, or that may have the smallest ten- 
dency to impede its progress through the 
House.—But, my lords, standing in the 
situation in which I do, somewhat pledged 
to your lordships upon the Ae of this 
Bill, I trust I may hope for the indulgence 
of the House, should I trouble your lord- 
ships with a very few words in explana- 
tion of my conduct. At the conclusion 
of the last session, I had the honour to 
state my ideas to the House, as to the 
then relative situation of Ireland to this 
country. I saw, and I saw with pleasure, 
that what Ireland had required of Eng- 
land, had been in all its extent acquiesced 
in by his Majesty’s ministers. I saw an 
act of parliament no less offensive to the 
constitution of this country, than subver- 
sive of the right of Ireland, repealed and 
expunged from our statute books. But I 
saw too, my lords, that although this was 
done at the instance and requisition of 
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both Houses of Parliament in Ireland, 
that when done, Ireland was not satisfied 
with it; and seeing this, as the true friend 
to both countries, I endeavoured to draw 
that line of relation betwixt the two, 
which the interest of each seemed to call 
for and require, and in which I felt my- 
self upheld, maintained and supported by 
the constitution of England. 

My lords, what this line is, and how it 
was to be drawn, was contained in a bill 
which, when the matter was acitated, I 
took the liberty of proposing to your lord- 
ships, and being intended rather as matter 
of speculation than as a proposition at 
that time to be carried into execution, 
was a part of my speech read to your 
lordships [see p. 147]; your lordships, 
therefore, being already possessed of the 
plan which I had adopted, and not mean- 
ing, a8 I have said, to give any opposition 
to the Bill now before us (leaving it to 
futurity to determine upon the eligibility 
of the two plans, as they respect the best 
interest of both kingdoms), I shall not 
trouble the House with a recapitulation 
of what I have already suggested to your 
lordships upon this subject. But, my 
lords, f cannot help briefly restating to 
your lordships, what this proposed line of 
relation between the two kingdoms was, 
and what the grounds were, upon which 
the proposition itself was built. 

. In considering this subject, my lords, 
two things occurred to my observation ; 
the one, the right which this country had 
exercised of internal legislation over Ire- 
land, the other the right which this coun- 
try possessed of external legislation over 
Ireland, so far as that legislation regarded 
the navigation and commerce of that 
kingdom. With respect to the first right, 
my lords, the right of internal legislation, 
it was clear to me that no right so mani- 
festly in the teeth of the constitution of 
this country, however it had been exer- 
cised, could on prineiple, be upheld and 
maintained ; and in arguing this pvint, I 
wanted neither reason nor authority to 
support me. I found it to be a funda- 
mental principle of the constitution, that 
legislation and representation were inse- 
arable, and that therefore inasmuch as 
rai was not represented in the British 
parliament, Ireland could not be subject 
to the legislature of the British parlia- 
ment; and in this conclusion, even in 
oint of fact, I found myself sufficiently 
justified by authority; for, in my re- 
searches upon this question, it was evident 
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to me, that the ground upon which this 
sight had been exercised, was manifestly 
that of Ireland being represented in the 
British parliament, though that represen- 
tation was rather matter of pretence than 
of reality ; the pretence being, as my lord 
Coke and many others have laid it down, 
that the “kings of England sometimes 
calling their nobles of Ireland to come to 
their parliaments, Ireland was insomuch 
represented; and being so represented 
by special words, the parliament of Eng- 
Jand might bind the subjects of Ireland.” 
This being the ground of the internal le- 
gislation of the parliament of England 
over Ireland, as it was at no time a suffi- 
cient ground for the exercise of this right, 
and as I saw the right, although exercised, 
continually controverted, and called in 

uestion ; so when even the pretence it- 
self did not exist, I mean of the kings of 
England calling their nobles of Ireland to 
come to their parliaments, there could be 
no colour whatever to maintain the right ; 
I did not hesitate to approve of the repeal 
of the declaratory law of the 6th of George 
1, by which Ireland was bound, and to 
pronounce that the exercise of that right 
was usurpation, and ought to be aban- 
doned. 

But, my lords, of the other right, that 
of external legislation, so far as it re- 
+ nears the navigation and commerce of 

at kingdom, my opinion and judgment 
were the very reverse of this; and upon 
grounds, my lords, no less founded on 
reason and authority, than on policy, and 
the mutual interest of both countries; 
even if the right had not existed: for in 
euch a concern there must be a headship, 
and if there be not, no connection can 
subsist, but actual separation must ensue; 
and more than this 1 need not labour the 
ground of reason upon which this propo- 
sition stands, for the proposition speaks 
for itself: that the existence af this coun. 
try depends upon its dominion at sea; and 
that the dominion at sea depends upon 
the due cultivation and regulation of Its 
commerce in all its branches, are topics 
which I had before taken notice of, and 
are too well known to your lordships to 
be insisted upon here. Of the authority, 
then, on which this right of external legis- 
lation rested, it remains for me to trouble 
your lordships with a few words, and here 

find myself no less founded in the main- 
tenance of this right, than I was justified 
in the condemnation of the other. 

My lords, this right being founded 
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on the right to the dominion of the sea, 
was a common law right, that is, it was a 
fundamental right, and coeval with the 
constitution of this country; and being 
so, I find it not only laid down passim in 
all our common law books, but as declara- 
tory of the right as common law s0 ex- 
pressed in the statute of the 20th of Hen. 
6, c. 9, to wit: “ Le parliament d’Engle- 
terre ne lia Ireland quoad terras suas, 
quar ils ont parliament la, mes il poient 
eux lier quant al choses transitory, comme 
eskipper de lane, ou merchandize, al intent 
de ceo carrier al auter lieu ultra mare ;?? 
that is, “ The parliament of England can 
not bind Ireland, as to their lands, for 
they have a parliament there; but they 
may bind them as to things transitory, as 
the shipping of wool, or merchandize, to 
the intent to carry it to another place be- 
yond sea ;’’ an authority, my lords, which 
as your lordships perceive, whilst it main- 
tains the right of external legislation quoad 
the commerce of Ireland, it defeats the 
right of internal legislation for the reason - 
given, namely, * for that they have » 
parliament there.” 

And now, my lords, under the circume 
stances of this business, I need not press 
this matter farther on your lordships® 
minds. What I have said was that I 
might act in consistency with my own 
principles, and having done this, I have 
satisfied my conscience, and I have done. 
But, my lords, I cannot sit down without 
throwing out a few hints to your lordships 
as to the policy of Ireland in pressing, for 
I will not now speak of the policy of this — 
country in granting the requisition, which 
the Bill, naw before your lordships, prae 
poses. 

My lords, the Bill now before your 
lordships, proposes that the parliament of 
England shall have no authority over Ire- 
land, in any case whatsoever, either inter 
nal or external: but, my lords, are your 
lordships aware, is Ireland aware, to what 
this leads? Do the people of Ireland 
wish to remain subjects of the crown of 
England—I say of the crown of England, 
my lords? for if they do, the moment this 
Bill passes, they are no longer so—I say, 
no longer so. For, my lords, the subjects 
of the crown of England must be, and 
are, of continual necessity, under the le- 
gislative authority of this country. My 
lords, the crown itself is under the legis- 
lative authority of this country; and of 
course those who are dependent upon this 
crown, so far a8 the constitution admits of 
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it, must be so too. That they may be 
subjects of the King of England, is true ; 
and so they will be: and so are the people 
of Hanover subjects of the King of Eng- 
land: but does Ireland wish to be upon 
the footing of Hanover with this country ? 
and yet the case must and will be so. 
Suppose an act of parliament was to pass, 
restraining the prerogative of the crown, 
fn any given instance, with respéct to Ire- 
land, would not Ireland be bound by that 
act of parliament? Must not Ireland 
submit to that act of parliament? For 
how could Ireland oppose or resist it but 
by an act of rebellion, if the people of 
Ireland be the subjects of the crown of 
England, and the crown of England be 
subject to the legislation of England ? 
Do the people of Ireland wish to have 
seats in the British parliaments? My 
lords,: this Bill incapacitates them from 
being members of the British legislature. 
It is by acts of parliament that the right 
of sitting in the two Houses of parliament 
is regulated ; and the people of Ireland, 
not being to be bound by acts of parlia- 
ment, they are insomuch aliens, guoad 
their claim to this right. 

My lords, the moment this act passes, 
the Igish are no longer our fellow-subjects ; 
that is to say, if this act of parliament be 
of any force, for, notwithstanding the 
boasted omnipotency of parliament, an act 
of parliament cannot destroy a fundamen- 
tal right of the constitution. If the right 
be in us, that right is delegated to us, and 
no delegated right is, or can be in its 
nature, transferable. This is sound con- 
atitutional doctrine, my lords, and which 
cannot be opposed. Besides, at best, this 
is but an act of parliament, and all acts of 
parliament are repealable; and then the 
right reverts to its fundamental source. 
Let the Irish remember that the 6th of 
George the Ist has been repealed. But 
now, my lords, let me ask Ireland a ques- 
tion or two. Does Ireland propose, that 
the navy of England should protect 
her commerce; and that that commerce 
should not, by the regulations of England, 
be made subservient to that navy? Or 
does Ireland mean to equip a navy of her 
own? For if so, here competition begins ; 
and in what competition must end we 
know. Does Ireland consult her interest 
in this? I think not; and of this we have 
already had a proof. No sooner was the 
power, of regulating the commerce of 
Great Britain, placed exclusively in the 


parliament of Ireland, than a political con- 
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vulsion immediately succeeded. What 
happened between Ireland and the court 
of Portugal is fresh in your lordships 
minds. My lords, I have done, begging 
a of your lordships for having so 
ong trespassed on the time and patience 
of the House; but I could not see a Bill 
of this nature pass, without my saying 
what I have done upon the occasion. 

The Duke of Richmond said, that ia 
many respects he must agree with the 
noble earl, and must do him the justice 
to say, that he never heard a series of ar- 
guments better digested; though he was 
not perfectly agreed with the noble ear] in 
all his points. That legislation must go 
with representation was the clear and ins 
disputable doctrine of the British consti- 
tution, and that for which he should al- 
ways declare himself a firm advocate, 
The noble lord had said, he was an enemy 
to the idea of the parliament of England 
assuming the power to exercise internal 
legislation over Irelard; and that such an 
exercise of power was not more offensive 
to the constitution of England, than sube 
versive of the rights of Ireland. He would 
go farther: he was ready to assert and 
maintain, that the parliament of England 
had no right to exercise external legislae 
tion over Ireland; and when he went 
thus far, he felt himself justified in the 
extent of his assertion, by a conviction, 
that no country had a right to legislate fon 
another, either internally or externally, 
unless that other country choose to sat de 
mit to such legislation. In the case of 
Ireland, he was of opinion, that her desir« 
ing to be freed from the legislation of the 
British parliament, was an ample and suffi- 
cient reason for complying with her requi- 
sition in the fullest manner. He was ready 
to allow her to be as free as her utmost 
wishes could look for; but having satisfied 
Ireland, every man must see that England 
could not be satisfied; something more 
must be done to cement the union and 
connection of both countries. Like meno, - 
equally free and independent, they might 
meet candidly and fairly on this topic, 
and talk upon it without reserve; each 
having the same end in view, the forma. 
tion of a system calculated to promote 
their mutual interests. In order to shew 
the necessity, that prompted him to ur 
this reasoning, the duke desired that the 
clerk might read the two resolutions of the 
House, on the 17th of May last, respecting 
Ireland. The clerk having read them, the 
noble duke observed, that in consequence 
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- of these Resolutions the act of the 6th 
of George 1, had been repealed; by 
which the more immediate cause of com- 
plaint on the part of Ireland had been 
removed, and the exercise of internal le- 
gislation over Ireland solemnly abandoned 
by the parliament of England. There yet 
remained, however, the second resolution 
to be fulfilled; a resolution of infinite im- 
portance to Great Britain, since upon the 
adopting and carrying into execution wise 
and politic measures, with a view to en- 
force that resolution, depended the in- 
terests of both countries, as far as those 
interests were affected by the one being 
eonnected with the other. Without mean- 
=i oppose the second reading of the 

ill, there were circumstances relating to 
#t which materially called for their lord- 
ships consideration. The Bill taken se- 
parately, as the whole of a measure and 
system, would be dangerous to England ; 
and what they could not agree to sit under, 
since it would in fact separate Ireland from 
every branch of this country except the 
crown; and many most alarming inconven- 
iences would result from such a separation 
of interests. It was fit that their lordships 
should consider these things, not as objec- 
tions to the Bill itself, but as reasons for 
their enquiring whether this was to be 
adopted by the King’s ministers as a part 
of a large and broad system on which the 
future connection between the two coun- 
tries was to be founded. Their lordships 
would please to consider, that not only in 
_ regard to peace and war—in regard to rival- 
ship in commerce—in regard to ecclesiasti- 
eal matters, the separation, created by the 

resent Bill, would be materially alarm- 
mg to England. Suppose, that England 
should have occasion to to war, and 
Kreland should find herself disposed to re- 
main sat peace—should refuse to give aid, 
and furnish her quota to the cause of the 
empire—suppose, that in negociations for 
peace the terms agreed on by the English 
ministers should be objected to by the 
Trish—suppose, that in regulations and 
treaties of commerce with foreign states 
the Irish should contend with the English; 
_ mm these and ag thousand other possible 
suppositions, was it possible that this total 
separation could be submitted to by the 
people of England? But there were other 
most important dangers to be apprehended. 
In Ireland the proportion of Roman Ca- 
tholics to the Protestants was calculated to 
be as seven to one. The Roman Catho- 
les had now no sbare in the legislature, 
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the government, or the defence of the 
country ; but if, in the extension of thas 
spirit of liberality, which was the ornament 
of the human mind, this claim to an equal 
participation of the rights of citizens 
should be admitted; if they should be suf- 
fered to make a part of the military estab- 
lishments, as well as of the legislature of 
Ireland, and we were to have upon the 
throne of England a prince tainted with 
the love of popery; if old religious feuds 
should be renewed between the subject 
and the crown, might we not expect that 
the crown of England would then be able 
to call an Irish army of Roman Catholics 
into the field, over whom the legislature of 
England could have no power, and no in- 
fluence? This was nota wild chimera; 
for as he heard the Catholics of Ireland 
were as seven to one—grant them the pri- 
vileges of Protestant subjects, and they 
instantly the predominant voice in 
the Irish legislature. A British king, in 
such case, with popish propensities, has an 
Irish parliament devoted to his views, and 
an Irish army to execute his purposes. In 
Ireland, too, the Dissenters were no incon- 
siderable body, and in this as well as in 
the other case, the influence of the British 
ctown might be very improperly and un- 
constitutionally augmented, because he 
might have power without the consent of 
the people of England. 

These were reasons ae made it indis- 

nsably necessary for therr lordships to 
eiguite whether this was to be followed 
by any other measure ; and whether the 
present ministers had adopted it as part of 
a system upon which’ the mutual connec- 
tion of the two countries was to be 
established. It was impossible that he, 
or that any man could rationally trust 
to the measures of an administration 
where the principles were so opposite 
and contradictory. One part of that ad- 
ministration he venerated for their integ- 
rity, their talents, their principles, and 
their virtue; he had the experience of past 
time to guide him in his approbation of 
them. The other part of that administra- 
tion he could never support: their formet 
conduct, their measures, their system, and 
their principles he had opposed, from the 
heartfelt conviction that they were pure 
suing a plan which must ruin their country. 
From such men he could expect no good ; 
and to such men he could give no support. 
There was in high office a noble lord 
(North) who had long been in the prac- 
tice of pursuing measures, which be could 
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not but consider, from the unfortunate 
events they had produced, as the causes 
of all our national calamities: Was he to 
think of the noble lord now more favour- 
ably than he had thought before, when in 
the very moment of the junction, the 
noble lord, so fae from receding from any 
one of his political opinions, had declared 
in the House of Commons, that he had not 
departed from his principles? Let their 
lordships think a moment upon the nature 
of that declaration; let them consider the 
former conductof the noble lord in question, 
respecting Ireland; and then let them ask 
themselves if he was not warranted in de- 
Biring to have it explicitly said, whether 
that noble lord was willing and ready to 
cay the second resolution into practice? 
_ The noble duke then recited what he 
conceived to have been lord North’s con- 
duct respecting Ireland, and endeavoured 
to deduce proofs from the recital, that the 
noble lord had been the cause of all the 
uneasiness and oppression felt and com- 
plained of by Ireland; and of her taking 
up arms to do herself justice, when she 
found the British parliament would do 
nothing for her. His grace stated the 
frequent attempts made to relieve her 
trade in trifling particulars, all of which 
were defeated by the opposition of local 
interests. He mentioned the Bill allow- 
ing her to import her own sugars, which 
he said was ultimately defeated by the 
interposition of lord North, on a division 
of 64 to 58; he afterwards stated the de- 
claration of a noble earl (Grower) at that 
time at the head of his Majesty’s councils, 
at the end of the session of 1779 (that the 
Address then moved, respecting Ireland, 
by the marquis of Rockingham, should not 
be opposed, if the censure of ministers 
were taken out), the accompanying pro- 
mise that something for the relief of Ire- 
land should be thought of against the next 
session; and the noble earl’s subsequent 
resignation of his office, and his informing 
the House when parliament met again, 
that his reason for having quitted his Ma- 
ard councils was, ‘‘ because the promise 

e had ventured to make to their lordships 
had not been fulfilled, and nothing had 
been done for Ireland.’? The noble duke 
dwelt on these particulars for some time ; 
and said, he could not help being induced 
to predict of the future, from his know- 
ledge of the past ; at any rate, his doubts 
were such, that unless he heard,. from 
authority, that the noble lord, to whom 
he had alluded, had seen his error, and 
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changed his opinion, and that he was 
really and sincerely desirous of complying 
with the second resolution, he should 
continue to think, that there was no inten- 
tion to do any thing more for Ireland, but 
that she was to be left as this Bill lett ber; 
which, as the noble earl near him bad said, 
would separate her from Great Britain, 
and place Ireland in as small a degree of 
connection with this country as Hanover 
was in at present. Should that be the 
case, many of the important considera- 
tions, alluded to by the noble earl, would 
then certainly arise, and the consequences, 
their lordships must foresee, would be 
infinitely serious to Great Britain. His 
grace declared, he had much rather have 
said, what the House had heard, in the 
presence of the noble lord, whose former 
conduct he had spoken so much of. He 
wondered, as it was known that the noble 
lord was to be called to take his seat in 
that House, what could occasion the delay 
of his coming there. If common report 
were to be relied on, the reason was & 
very singular one; report said, the noble 
lord staid in the other House merely for 
the purpose of fighting his brother Secre- 
tary of State; and that they were to fight 
upon a question of the very first impor- 
tance, viz. the intended reform of parlia- 
ment. If this report were true, and the 
noble lord continued in the House of 
Commons, merely till a motion, of which 
an hon. gentleman (Mr. Pitt) had given 
notice, came on, what upinion could their 
lordships entertain of an administration so 
opposite on such an important question; 
and in order to defeat which the noble 
lord staid in the other House ? 

What he had delivered would serve 
sufficiently to shew that a part of the pre- 
sent cabinet had uniformly objected to 
every claim of the Irish, until their claims 
were supported by 40,000 men in arms; 
and he stated it as a ground of his jealousy 
now. He wished to know which of the 
two systems was to prevail? What was to 
be the fruit of this heterogeneous mixture? 
It was not enough for him to be told that 
there were four to three in the cabinet ; 
and that on this question this party would 
prevail, and on that question that party, 
He knew well that in a cabinet so com- 
posed, the minority must become the ma- 
jority when they pleased; for they had 
this argument to use, and which they 
would use with effect: if you do not agree 
to this, we will recede, and without us you 
have not strength in parliament to go on. 
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Could it be seriously required from him, 
or any man, to give his support to an ad- 
ministration so constituted? Could any 
man be so irrational as to expect good 
from such a ministry? Could it be ima- 

ined that on this, or any other of the 
important bills to come before them, 
they could decide without knowing what 
was to be done? He therefore took the 
liberty of asking from the noble duke, 
who was at the head .of this promising 
administration, not what was to be his 
system, but whether or not it was the de- 
sign of the cabinet to follow up this Bill 
with others; and whether this was only a 
part, er the whole of their system with 
regard to the settlement of the relative 
situation of the two kingdoms? 

The Duke of Portland said, that it 
would be a very improper thing for him 
to divulge prematurely the purposes of the 
King’s ministers ; and he confessed he did 
not expect to have been questioned on a 
point so unseasonable and extraneous as 
the future measures of the cabinet with 
respect either to Ireland, or any other 
part of the King’s dominions. He flat- 
tered himself that from the uniform tenor 
of his life, he should at least have received 
so much confidence from their lordships 
as to protect him from the suspicion of 
making @ part of any ministry that should 
act on principles opposite to those which 
he had always professed, and up to which 
he had always acted. He assured their 
lordships, that while he continued in the 
station which he had the honour then to 
ill in his Majesty’s councils, he should 
abide and act by those principles which 
had always guided him ; and whenever he 
found that those principles were not to be 
poe he should certainly retire from 

is post. He had flattered himself, that 
having acted in every instance of his life 
with integrity, he should have met the 
confidence that was indispensably neces- 
sary for the conduct of public affairs; and 
that they would have given him credit for 
being desirous of doing his duty to the 
best of his judgment, in whatever public 
station he might be placed; or, at least, 
that they would have waited patiently till 
some instance of his failure in the dis- 
charge of his duty made it necessary to 
call him to a public account for his con- 
duct. With regard to the present Bill, it 
was fully bis opinion that it should be 

into a law: what had already been 
ne, as well as what he SE EN | to be 
the opinion of Ireland, made it necessary. 
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When he had the honour to be in Ireland, 
he acted by what he collected to be the 
sense of the country; and the system that 
was pursued, in the repeal of the 6th of 
George 1, certainly came up to the wishes 
and ideas of the people, if their wishes and 
ideas were conveyed by their parliament, 
for their approbation was sanctified by 
almost unanimity. With regard to the 
present Bill, a particular event had made it 
necessary. heir lordships well knew 
what the event was; he concurred in the 
Bill, not merely because he thought it 
adapted to the occasion which required it, 
but because he had learnt, from conversa- 
tions he had held with many respectable 
men from the other side of the water, as 
well as many respectable men here, that 
the passing of such a Bill would be a cir- 
cumstance agreeable to Ireland. In re- 
gard to any future measures to be pur- 
sued relative to that country, there was no 
occasion for going into a discussion of 
them at that time. He always had been, 
and always should be ready, to do every 
thing in his power to cement the connec- 
tion between Great Britain and Ireland, 
on terms of mutual affection and mutual 
interest. He therefore most heartily con- 
curred in the present Bill; but he sub- 
mitted to the candour of the House whe- 
ther it was fair to suspect until there wae 
an appearance of guilt; and whether it 
was right to call upon him for official 
communications of future measures or 
designs. Beside, their lordships would 
recollect how very short the time was — 
since they had come into office, and in 
fairness they could not be expected to be 
fully informed on the various topics in the 
offices. 

The Duke of Richmond begged that he 
might not be understood to have hinted or 
breathed the most distant suspicion of his 
grace, or of his particular and immediate 
friends in the cabinet. The very reason 
which his grace had given for demanding 
the confidence of parliament, the expe- 
rience of former integrity and rectitude, 
was the exact reason why he must with- 
hold confidence from some of his grace’s 
colleagues. He had the experience of 
the noble duke’s integrity, and therefore 
he had confidence. He had the expe- 
rience of lord North’s bad principles, and . 
therefore he withheld confidence. The 
question which he asked was fair, as well 
as necessary. The noble duke had not 
thought proper to answer it. There were 
other ministers present; some of those 
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whom he deubted; and he wished fairly | nor any lord in that House, who was 


to call upon them to say, which of the two 
‘parties in the cabinet was to give way ; 
which of the two was to abandon former 
principles on this important point; and 

_ what was to be the system pursued now; 
and whether the resolutions of the 17th 
of May last were to be carried into effect ? 
Lord Thurlow professed that he could 
not see any thing unseasonable or impro- 
rin the question which the noble duke 
Ped asked. It was applicable to the occa- 
sion ; and he thought, that without being 
satisfied on the point, their lordships could 
not fairly be called to the decision of the 
present question. What was the ques- 
tion? as the present Bill the whole or 
only the part of a system? On what 
grounds was it to be adopted by the pre- 
sent ministers? For what purpose was it 
to be passed? To what end was it to be 
applied? In all this was there any thing 
which, in the smallest degree, could give 
embarrassment to ministers in answering ? 
But what was the answer of the noble 
duke? He looked round for confidence, 
and claimed it from the tenor of his past 
life. He professed he was in doubt about 
the meaning of this word confidence. 
Did it mean that his grace had no farther 
plan in view; that the cabinet had no 
system in contemplation, and that they 
had just taken this Bill up without en- 
quiry, without discussion, without meaning 
to do any thing more, or cating whether 
this was enough? Or did it mean that 
they had an extensive scheme in view, 
but parliament must trust to their good 
character until the proper day should 
come for making it known? He begged 
to have the English of the word confidence, 
that he might know if it was only another 
word for having no plan of measures; at 
any rate, he said, he knew of no confi- 
dence that could be placed in an untried 
administration. It was, however, very 
requisite that their lordships should know 
en what grounds this measure was taken 
up, and for what end it was to be carried 
into efiect. The noble duke, who had 
asked the question, had given very forcible 
reasons for his doubts; namely, the well- 
known contradiction of sentiment that 
there was on this very question in the 
cabinet. The other noble duke had like- 
wise observed, that he and his colleagues 
had been so short a space in office, that 
they could not find time to look over the 
— to see what was necessary to be 
3 but surely neither the noble dule, 


one to conclude they were entire 
rant of the contents of the Bill, and 


acquainted with the office, would say that 
the time the Bill had been delayed from 
Friday to Monday, was not sufficient to 
have examined every paper that could be 
there on the subject; and what made this 
appear more singular, was, that many of 
those papers must have come from the 
noble duke himself, and a noble earl his 
now colleague in administration. Would 
not their lordships, then, sappose that no 
men could have been fixed on so c 
of speedily determining what wasexpected, 
and what ought to be done to seeure a 
lasting connection with our sister king- 
dom? And yet these men, according to 
their own accounts, were the most impro- 
76s and incapable of all peti living. 
y their manner they would almost lead 


ignos 


suffered it to pass merely because it was 
brought in by their predecessors; they 
had nothing at present to propose instead 
of it; and should it not turn out to be 


proper, why, the late administration, and 


not they, would bearthe blame. But this 


did not strike him to be the case; he be- 


lieved them to be thoroughly acquai 
with the contents of the Bill; and if they 


meant it ta be the conclusion of their 
| proceeangs he did not doubt, if their 


ordships would allow him a little time, 
but he could so alter the wording of it as 
totally to effect the separation of the two 
kingdoms for ever. He said he conld but 
lament the frequent ch which revo- 
lutions in politics in this kingdom, made 
in the lords-lieutenants of that country; 
the people were scarcely settled wih & 
representative of the crown, before intel- 
ligence arrived that they were to pare 
with him, and that another was appointed 
in his stead; this circumstance was suffi- 
cient to make them have a very poor 
opinion of the councils of this country, 
and that we were guided by caprice, whim, 
and unsteadiness: the present nobleman 
who filled that high office, by his genero- 
sity, his large connections im both coun 
tries, his affability and integrity, had won 
their good opinion in a short time; and 
this was no sooner done than their 
favourite was to be taken from them! 
He wished, however, the noble lords now 
in their places would be a little more 
explicit, and give the House some informas 
tion: what line they meant to pursue. 

- Lord Loughborough said, that on this 
question he had no peculiar meam . of 
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acquiring information with respect to the 
designs of the cabinet. He had no other 
information than as a peer of parliament ; 
and as such, he must declare freely, 
that he thought the present conversation, 
for it was nota debate, on the merits of 
the Bill extremely irregular, if not dis- 
arderly. Not a word was started in 
objection to the Bill as to itself; but 
ministers were called upon to divulge 
their futuse system, and to declare what 
were to be their opinions and conduct on 
matters that were not before the House. 
_He did not thiok this perfectly consistent 
with fairness; nor was it the kind of oppo- 


sition which any ministry would have 
season to dread. The present ministers, 


had been for so short a time in place, and 
had come into power at a moment of such 
eomplicated difficulty, that it was not rea- 
sonable nor fair to call upon them for 
the disclosure of systems which they could 
not be imagined, with all the industry that 
eould fall to the share of men, as yet to 
bave digested and matured. But, above 
all, to be questioned on the grounds 
and meaning of this Bill, was singularly 
curious. What was this Bill? It was a 
Bill introduced into another House by 
another ministry—and that ministry who 
were the authors of the Bill, who knew 
best what were its grounds and tenden- 
cies, came forward and asked for the rea- 
sons upon which it was adopted. If it 
was wreneelt that their lordships should 
be put into full possession of the motives, 
the views, and the system to which this 
Bill was intended to apply, the persons 
who could best give that information were 
the ministers with whom it originated. 
He had the happiness to have in his eye 
the noble Jord who first moved for the Bill 
in the other House, and who conducted 
it through all its stages there. That no- 
ble lord could give all the information 
that was required, and this surely would 
be more natural as well as more candid, 
than to call for the meaning and sense of 
the Bill from men who had hardly been 
seated in office; who had not had time to 
‘go through the correspondence in the 
office, and who had not had time to frame, 
discuss, and determine on any system. 
But the former ministry had introduced 
bills, and the present ministry were to 
find sense and reasons for them. They 
had all heard, and some of them, when at 
achool, might have made use of the prac- 
tice of desiring a companion to help them 
to sonee and composition in an exercise ; 
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but who ever heard, even in the forms of 
Westminster and Eton, of school-boys 
being asked to find sense and grammar 
fer an exercise, which was already deli- 
vered into the hands of the pees f The 
learned lord mentioned several members 
‘of the present cabinet, who were the well- 
known friends of Ireland, and from whom 
is was not to be imagined that any thing 
would come hostile to her interests. In 
the mean time, the Bill would be read 
with unanimity ; for not one syllable had 
been said against it; and surely it was 
time enough, when future. measures were 
proposed, to demand to know the system 
to which they tended. The noble duke 
had astonished him when he moved for 
the two Resolutions of May last to be 
read: he could not conceive what use the 
noble duke designed to make of thems 
at any rate it was impossible for him to 
have imagined, that the noble duke meant 
to insist on the latter as an accusation 
against the noble duke so lately placed at 
the head of his Majesty’s government. — 
Those resolutions had been proposed by 
a noble lord, when the noble lord was in 
high office; he had afterwards been called 
to the superintendancy of administration, 
and had every possible means of obtain- 
ing the fullest information upon the sub-’ 
ject. The resolutions had been moved 
more than ten months ago; if, therefore, 
there was any cause for blame on ac- 
count of nothing having been done, in 
consequence of the second resolution, 
surely that blame was rather imputable > 
to those, who had full ten months time to 
consider of what was proper to be done, 
than to the noble duke who had scarcely 
been as many days in office ; and who, from 
the acknowledged quantity of urgent busi- 
ness on his hands, could hardly be sup- 
posed to have been able to have dedicated 
as many hours—he had almost said as 
many minutes—to the consideration of the 
subject. With regard to the confidence 
expected by the administration of the 
day, upon the topic of Ireland, his lord- 
ship declared, they had a fair claim to 
that confidence, and ought to be deemed 
untried men. Two of the members of 
the present cabinet had both been in high 
office in Ireland, and each of them had 
received the thanks and applause of the 
country for their public conduct, in terms 
the most honourable and expressive. 
There was in administration also a noble 
lord, whose high character, integrity, and 
abilities were universally known and ac« 
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knowledged ; and to whom Ireland had 
returned her most grateful acknowledg- 
ments, by repeated public addresses for 
his services, especiaily for his having 
granted her a free and equal trade, a cir- 
cumstance of which the noble duke had 
thought proper to take no notice. The 
noble and learned lord had asked for the 
English of the word confidence. The 
noble lord who had introduced this Bill 
into the other House, would tell him the 
nature of the confidence that he had ex- 
perienced. The journalists of the day 
would inform the House, that the noble 
lord (Sydney ) had complained that words 
were likely to be misrepresented, and that 
therefore he wished little might be said on 
the subject. The consequence of which 
was, that no explanation of the Bill was 
asked for—none given—and it passed 
without any enquiry about the system, of 
which it was a part, the measures that 
were to follow, or the consequences it was 
to produce. In this manner the news- 
paper reporters stated the Bill to have 

een introduced ; and such was the confi- 
dence of the House of Commons in the 
noble lord near him, that admitting the 
necessity of the measure, they had read 
the Billa first and second time, and passed 
it without any farther explanation. In 
stating the matter thus, he was persuaded 
the journalists must have been egregi- 
ously mistaken; because, if the doctrine 
of the Jearned lord was founded, the re- 
verse must have been the fact. His lord- 
ship concluded, with begging pardon of 
their lordships for having taken up so 
much of their time with a speech, which, 
though from beginning to end it was dis- 
orderly and irrelevant, was not more so 
than the whole conversation had been, 
since no one lord had said a single word 
upon the question before the House. In 
the course of his speech, his Jordship 
termed all that had passed, a mere sprout 
of opposition, which had sprung up with 
the season, and had chosen to shew itself 
that day; but which, as far as regarded 
the Bill before the House, he would ven- 
ture to prophesy would neither become a 
promising nor a sturdy plant. 

Lord Vhurlow contended, that he was 
not disorderly in taking the present op- 
portunity of desiring to know the princi- 
ple upon which the present Bill was to be 
passed into a Jaw. If it was adopted 
_ without a principle—if it was taken up on 
the authority of the predecessors of the 
present muusters, without their forming 
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any idea upon it, then it might well be 
said, to resemble a school-boy’s task, and. 
the former ministers were to be considered 
as the prepositors of the present.—But he 
could not brand them with such a suspi- 
cion. He knew their understandings and 
talents better than to believe them capable 
of adopting this or any Bill without well. 
weighing its tendency, and settling in their 
minds the object to which it was to be ap- 
plied, and the means by which that object 
was to be obtained. With this belief he 
thought himself warranted in desiring to 
know what their system in the Bill was; 
the second reading was the proper stage 
for making the stand, and he should, on 
all such occasions, lay in his claim to the 
same liberty. The learned lord com- 
mented on lord Loughborough’s argu- 
ment, and endeavoured to turn his allu- 
sion to school practices into ridicule; de- 
claring, that Ireland would scarcely think 
herself indebted to the learned lord for 
putting the Bill under consideration, upon 
the footing of a Westminster exercise. 
He also ironically professed, that in the 
little he had before said, he had not uttered. 
any thing so seditious as a personal attack 
on any one member of the present admi- 
nistration. In answer to what lord Lough- 
borough had suggested of lord Sydney’s 
having introduced the Bill originally into 
the House of Commons, without an ample 
explanation of the reasons on which it 
wus grounded, he declared he would not, 
on the authority of a newspaper, be- 
lieve the fact. The late administration 
could not have acted so contemptibly. 
His lordship said, the present administra- 
tion might, for ought he knew, mean to 
remove one of the greatest men, that ever 
came into office, from his situation in Iree 
land. The possibility of this circumstance 
alone made it highly necessary that the 
House should know, whether ministers 
had any system with regard to Ireland or 
not. If they had not, they were mere 
school-boys, and ought not to hold the 
reins of government half an hour. The 
noble duke, who had put the interroga- 
tion, had merely asked, Do you mean to 
make this Bill part of a plan you ma 
adopt towards Ireland, or is this to be a 
you intend to do for that country? He 
had not asked what plan they meant to 
pursue, or for the least intimation of it, 
but simply whether they had any plan at 
all. 

Viscount Townshend said, it was not 
candid nor fair to demand trom ministera, 
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at so early a period after their introduc- | in.their own breasts should govern their 
tion to office, the system which they were | public conduct, and the national honour, ' 
to pursue with Ireland. This, at least, | like the personal honour of their lord- 
was evident; that if we meant to act a! ships, be deemed sacred, and on no ac- 
fair, a manly, and an ‘honest part, the | countto be violated. Publiccredit depend- 
te Bill was necessary, since it con-| ed on the public faith; the abandonment 

rmed what was done in the last session, | of the latter consequently must prove the 
ruin of the former. 


and none of those alarming evils were to 
be apprehended from it. The fluctuation} The Duke of Richmond said, that with 
respect to his own conduct, he would 


of Irish opinions was easily to be account- 
ed for. The incessant change of govern- | fairly say, that he was never biassed by 
ment must naturally give rise to fresh | his office to lend his name to measures or 
jealoysies and new opinions; and while; men of whom he disapproved. He*did 
this very great evil continued, it was im-/ not go into the cabinet for some time, be- 
possible that we should expect to see our| cause he disapproved of certain conditions 
sister kingdom truly and permanently | in the peace; and he retired from office, 
fixed in her system and sentiments. The} because he never could bring himself to 
noble. duke, . who desired to know what! support an administration of which those 
was to be the plan of the cabinet with re-| men made a part, whose mad and im- 
spect to Ireland, did it, he said, because | politic measures had well-nigh ruined the 
he could not trust a discordant ministry.| country. He admitted, that something 
Had not that noble duke, for several | should have been done sooner respecting 
months, made a part of a ministry as dis- | the second resolution of the 17th of May 
cordant in their principles as the present ? | last, and that certainly ten months ought 
Had he not continued to act with men} not to have been suffered to have elapsed, 
who differed from one another as widely | without some step or other having been 
as men could differ?) Nay, had he not| taken on the subject. With regard to 
shewn how a man might proceed, who| the compliments, which the learned lord 
wished, without quitting his office, to| had been so lavish in bestowing on the 
avoid taking a share in particular mea-| present administration, he declared that 
sures? During the ministry of the noble ie never paid any regard to such sort of 
duke, it had been seen that a ministry, | praise, unless it was accompanied with 
made up of discords, could act ; and what | reasons to prove it had been merited ; it 
was once, might be again. He mentioned | was necessary therefore for the learned 
the oppressions Ireland had long suffered, | lord to give some explanation of that part 
and the ra when she applicd for redress. | of his speech, if he expected it to have 
He recited what steps had been taken for| any weight. He once more urged the 
her relief, antecedent to the present ses-| noble lord in the green ribbon to give the 
sion, and said, by taking away the appel-| House some assurance of the intention 
Jant jurisdiction from their lordships, and | of lord North with respect to Ireland ; 
vesting it in the House of Lords of Ire-| and said, that he not only expected, but 
land, they had made the latter a House! prayed for disunion in the cabinet; it 
of Parliament, which it was not before.| would, in all probability, be the speedy 
He reminded the House what they had! means of destroying an unnatural coali- 
by their own resolutions given Ircland to! tion. He took notice of what fell from 
expect, and said he conceived that what! lord Loughborough, and said, it was 
their lordships had to do at present was, | curious to see that noble lord, who had 
to pass the Bill before them, thereby to | distinguished himself a twelvemonth ago, 
fulfil their engagements to Ircland, and{ by being the only person in that House 
convince that country, that they were | who stood up to oppose the independency 
sincere in their declarations, as stated in! of the Irish parliament, now become the 
the two resolutions of the 17th of May | advocate of the present Bill. He per- 
last. He urged the necessity of their | sisted in his right to call for the explana- 
doing Ireland the fullest justice, and act-| tion which he had desired, and said, that 
ing in the most unequivocal manner upon | neither what the noble lord had said now 
the present occasion. He declared it; in his equity character, nor what he had 
was his opinion, that for want of acting! said in his law capacity, had made him 
unequivocally on former occasions, all; sensible that he was wrong. 

our misfortunes, including even the loss of| Lord Loughborough said, that he was 
America, had arisen; that what they felt | very much embarrassed, since be had not 
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the. resources at some men when in diffi- 
culty, as it had never been a part of his 
i in life to make apologies or ex- 
yaaa What he had said last. year, 
.e considered himself responsible for, os 7 
Be would maintain what he had said. . It 
id not contradict what he said now. H 
said now, that the Bill of Jast year not 
having given the satisfaction it was in- 
tended to give, the present Bill was ne- 
cessary to complete that measure ; and in 
the mean time we had no right to call o 
ministers for, future designs. He denied 
that he had paid any compliments to the 
present administration; he had barely 
stated the history of undeniable facts. 
He then pointed out the particular occa: 
sions on which Ireland had addressed lord 
Carlisle, the. duke of Portland, and lord 
North, in terms of gratitude and applause 
for their conduct towards that country. 
The Duke of Chandos vehemently at- 
tacked the present ministers for the steps 
which they fad taken to seat themselves 
in office. Royalty had been outraged by 
reremptary conditions; and they had in 
ict seined on the high stations of govern- 
ment by force. He particularly arraigned 
the conduct of Jord North, and said, that 
not being able to get again upon the state 
- coach-box, he had been content to get up 
behind. He wished the noble Jord, who 
was to be brought into that House, had 
taken his seat there, that he might have 
bad an opportunity of stating, in his pre- 
sence, those parts of his former apndacs 
as a minister, which rendered it impossible 
for him to lend his support to an adminis- 
tration, in which the noble lord had an 
ghare. His grace then went into a. detail 
ef the conduct of the noble lord respecting 
Ireland, in 1779 and 1780, and mentioned 
the famous declaration of earl Gower, on 
his resigning the presidency of the council, 
F to his own honour and the satis- 
faction of his country. He next stated, 
what he had seen in Ireland, respectin 
e arming of the people, and charged 
lord North with having {induced his Ma- 
jesty to strike a gentleman of the first 
abilities, and the highest character, off the 
lists of the privy council of both kingdoms; 
and to put another upon them, by. no 
means s0 well entitled to that distinction. 
He asserted, that his Majesty’s closet had 
been assailed and taken by force; he re- 
peated the words “ by force,” and de- 
clared he could bring proof of his asser- 
tion, and that parties fought now for the 


loaves and fishes only. Such had been, 
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the struggle of the presént ministers to 
eal for their dependents, that they 
had torn from about the person of the 
sovereign all his old friends and acquaint- 
ance. The duke passed a high compli- 
ment on the late Lord Chancellor, de- 
claring him to have been the ablest may 
and the greatest character that ever fitled 
the elevated and important office which 
the learned lord had lately been forced t 
quit. A better proof of his distinguishe 
talents and integrity could not be desire 
than the fact, that on the learned lord’ 
resigning the seals they were obliged to 
be put in commission, no individual hav- 
ing been thought qualified to be his suc- 
cessor, =i, | 

__ The Earl of Carlisle reprobated the use 
of the word “ force,” when applied to the 
measures by which the present ministry 
had come into power. He declared he 
new nothing of any such circumstance, 
nor did he understand what was meant b: 
force; unless refusing to support an admi- 
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nistration, who, when they had it ve 
much in their power to do otherwise, hal 
terminated the war in so awkward a man- 
ner, that they had left a sting in the bosom 
of every man, not ‘destitute of humanity, 
could be termed force. If that was force, 
he for one pleaded guilty; but as to the 
slightest personal disrespect to the person 
of the first magistrate, he denied that any 
had been offered, and he trusted their 
lordships would not impute such a chargé 
to the ministers on the solitary assertion 
of an individual, however high and re- 
spectakle his rank might be. No man 
could have a greater veneration for his 
Majesty than himself; and surely it wag 
not forcing the crown when men agreed 
in disapproving of a negociation for peace 
in which there were conditions that made 
the hearts of feeling men shudder. 

_ The Earl of Radnor rose to rescue what 
had fallen from the noble duke, relative to 
the closet of the sovereign having been 
assailed and taken by force, from the im- 
putation of its being the solitary assertion 
of an individual. Fis lordship declared, 
he verily believed such insults had been 
offered to his Majesty as our free oo 
tution by no means warranted. He said 
the people were too affectiopate and to 
loyal to their sovereign to have woered 

is royal mind to have been vexed ant 

harassed by rude and improper demands. 
They would have stood by their prince 
in spite of any faction or any party, how- 
ever powerful, and ‘have shewp, by their 
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zeal and attachment, that king, who 
feigned in the hearts of his su jects; would 
be supp orted ey them pa any 'misfor- 
tunes, P either oreigh or ‘domestic, * and 


plectede 2 ag from th e ‘insults of fo- 
n gne and of ah own subj ects. 
‘Grd spoke " very  handsom dy of 


e earl of FSelhame, who had been driven 
from his office by a vote of the House of 
gmmons. He said, i at noble earl stobd 
ready to os the jd gment of his coun- 
tty; "Bde th ou ugh ‘House of Commons 
had declared ‘the peace inadequate, they 
Leven not enforce theit Vote, and instittite 
a enquiry ‘ 'y, with a view to censure and 

the person ‘who made the peace. 
“The Mar uis' of Carmarthen said, that 
ah these very ministérs, ‘who had so ‘poirtt- 
can yon every article of thé pre- 
Tinliates, 4 ere yet Hg adopt them ‘as the 
oui of ‘the definitive treaty, surely it 
ial be wise to say as little bout them 
ogsiblé.* The learned lord, who, amon; 
others, how held the seals, had dechir 
that ‘one of the ous was ilega then 
ow could He put the Great Seal a Eng- |" 
aa fo an prticle 1 which was contrary ’‘to 


The Earl of Carlisle begged to be un- 
det trod. He said, that they had ‘agreed 
‘fn reprobating a measure at which the 
jhearts of feeling men must shudder.” Men 
mist know, that he meant thé abandoning 
of our friends in America; but in the 
peclimioay ry articles,’ the national faith 

eing pledged, his Majesty’s ‘ministers 
“yrould ccrtatoly think it ¢ eir duty t to con- 
clude the definitive ‘treaties. 

The, i was then committed. 


Debate on Mr. Dundas'’s Bill for the 
Regulation 0 the Government ‘of: air read 
pril 14. “Mr. . Dundas moved “ for ‘leave 
td, bring in a Bill for the better regufatidn 
and govetnmént of the the British | posses- 
sions’ in India, and for’ the security : and 
preset ance. thereof. This motion he 
iio d ‘witha speech, in which he 
ned the plan that he intended to pur- 
“Hte'in in his Bull.’ He touched on four prin- | 
‘etpal, heads. The first was relative to the 
overnment-genéral of Bengal’: ‘here he 
“Intendéd to’have a povernor nd ‘council, 
*who should Have & Pnirolling ower ‘bver 
<the inferiot governments of Inga a} and to 
“the | caiatinae éneral he’ meant ‘to give 
igh g reatef power than hdd hitherto | 
shee ven to'persons’ ‘Yn. that situation ; 
rhe souls lave him vested with power 
*¥o dct evi smash ee will re “opibion pf 
| 
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the cone" whenever he should think that 
In 80 doing, he was acting for the public 
goods buf in such a case, as he shoulil 
ave the sole power, so he should have 
the whole respons)bility on ‘himself.—The 
second head he touchéd on, was relative 
to the inferior goverriments: in‘ these’ he 
did not mean’ to give the governors 
power to act contrary to the advice of the 
councils ; ‘ but hé would allow them a né- 
gative on every proposition till the deter- 
mination ‘of the ‘governor-general ard 
council of Bengal should be known.— 
third head related to the zemindaries, anu 
other tenures of lands. In the year 1573, 
when Hindostan was conquered by | thie 
panini a tribute was ‘imposed on tlie — 
zemindars ; ‘and while they continued to 
‘pay’ this ' tribute, they considered them- 
‘selves as absolute masters of the soil: the 
let out’ their zemindaries in parcels to tl 
‘oem t certain rents, and whil le they pet- 
ormed the conditions of their’ tenures, 
‘they looked upon t themselves as secure, fis 
permanent, and as stable as any freehold 
r England ‘is to its ‘owner. ‘This ‘wise 
principle obtained till the year 1728, whieh 
"a very opposite and very ‘destructive one 
began to prevail, namely, that the emperor 
of Hindostan was the a solute lord of the 
‘soil. “This principle he would total} 
‘overturn, | an introduce’ another, which 
Should give permanency’ to the land- 
‘holders in their respective tenures.— The 
fourth head was ‘relative to the rajah 4 
Tanjore, _ and the nabob of Arcot. 
was sorry tosay, that there had been pains 
‘taken to.keep up, in the minds of the lattef, 
hopes and expectation of recovering ccr- 
tain ‘territories from the former, to which 
‘He pretended to have a claim; and at the 
‘same time to fill the mind of the rajah 


‘with fears that he should lose those te?- 


titories, to which he had an undoubted 
‘right: under ‘solemn treaties with the Coni- 
‘pany: upon, these hopes and these fears, 
‘thete were not wanting persons who laid 
‘the foundation Of their fortunes; but this 
foundation he would remove, by putting 
an.ehd to the hopes of the one and tile 
fears of the other; which should be ef- 
fected'‘by securing to the rajah, by act of 
‘parliament, all he at present was possessed 
‘of. He then mentioned the’ debts of thése 
two pane) and sajd that they ought to 
‘be. minute] enquired into, because thou : 
he he doubted not but some ‘of them might 
‘be. just debts, still he ‘was of opinion 't ‘that 
the greatest part were thd’ debts of cor- 
Foption. jHe s stated the: necessity of re- 
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‘calling Mr. Hastings, and making such 
regulations for the future, as should pre- 
vent the court of proprietors from acting 
in direct opposition to the sense of the 
parliament. He would leave a blank for 
the name of the new governor-general 
that should be sent out to re-place him. 
‘He said that a person of high rank 
and birth, who should leave behind him 
as a pledge for his good conduct, not 
only his own sates honour, but also 
‘the honour of his ancestors ; a person 
of independent fortune, who had not for 
object the repairing of his estate in India, 
that had long been the nursery of ruined 
and decayed fortunes; a person who, to 
the character of governor, should be ena- 
bled, by his profession, to add that of 
commander in chief; a person whose inte- 
grity and high reputation in arms, for skill, 
valour, and economy, such a person, he 
said, would be most proper to fill the high 
office of governor. He declared he could 
have no view whatever in such a nomina- 
tion, as he had never conversed on the 
the subject with any person, and was to- 
tally ignorant who might be appointed, ex- 
cept as to one, and that was too notorious 
for him not to have a knowledge of it. 
The late administration, in looking round 
the kingdom for a fit person to take the 
Supreme government of India upon him, 
naturally directed their attention to that 
man, of whom all men and all parties were 
Javish in commendation. A man of fa- 
mily, of fortune, and the most unsullied 
reputation. A man who to serve his coun- 
.try in the hour of danger, had already 
been led to quit all the endearments of 
‘ domestic life, and, deaf to private calls of 
the tenderest nature that the heart of man 
_could be assailed by, was unshaken in his 
purpose of devoting his existence and his 
cares solely to the public. On the virtues 
of this man the late ministry built, and 
justly built, all their hopes of the salvation 
of our dying interests in Asia. Here 
there was no broken fortune to be mended 
.——here was no avarice to be gratified. 
Here was no beggarly mushroom kindred 
to be provided for—no crew of hungry fol- 
lowers gaping to be gorged—no; but a 
nobleman was singled out for this business, 
than whom I challenge, said the Lord 
Advocate, any man in this House, or out 
of it, to say, a more fit person in his Ma- 
jesty’s dominions could be found on the 
, occasion—a more fit did I say! I chal- 
Tenge the production even of his equal for 
the employment. Where will you meet 
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with one who unites in himself so many of 
those qualities that-are absolutely neces- 
sary for the important station to which it 
was in the contemplation of the last mi- 
nistry to call him. Shew me the man 
whom health of body and of mind enable 
to take upon him the supreme command 
in India, who adds to these requisites a 
military fame of the first lustre, not only 
among Britons, but every nation in Eu- 
rope? Shew me the man whose economy 
and integrity in the discharge of his duty 
as a commander in chief are equally con- 
spicuous? Where is the man whose gen- 
tleness of manners so fits him to win the 
affections of the opnressed East Indians? 
Where is the man who will be hardy — 
enough to start up in competition wi 
such a character as this, who will at the 
same time say what lord Cornwallis can— 
‘¢ T leave you, as pledges for the propriety 
of my conduct in India, my own unspotted 
reputation, and the untarnished roll of an 
illustrious ancestry. I am not a needy 
upstart adventurer; I have: no temptation 
to quit those honourable paths in which 
hitherto I have walked. I thank God I 
am in possession of competence to sup- 
port my dignity, and have every reason 
under heaven to spurn any vile means that 
might offer to degrade by unjustly enrich- 
ing me.” In a word, continued the Lord 
Advocate, here, honour, bravery, skill, 
dignity, and every virtue that can adorn 
public or private life, offers itself to the 
nation for employment, in now its greatest 
concern; and if these talents are rejected, 
the present administration will do a mis- 
chief that Great Britain will rue for ever. 
India is most critically situated. I hear, 
indeed, that a peace is concluded with the 
Mahrattas; whether it be true or no I 
cannot say; but this I know, that the vil- 
lainy of the government in India had 
brought about a coalition between the 
most inveterate enemies that could pos- 
sibly be conceived—between Hyder Ally 
and the Mahrattas, people who had been 
continually fighting for years, and com- 
mitting the most infamous offences against 
each other; and unless the present mi- 
nistry have a predilection for coalition- 
mongers, I trust they will prefer a man of 
honour and honesty to the supreme com- 
mand in India, before a man who may 
have been one of, or shewn any counte- 
nance to, that government, that has shewn 
so curious a display of their skill in match- 
making. He concluded with moving for 
leave to bring inthe Bil. -  —™ 


Lt —_  — 
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Governor Juhnstone entered into a de- 
fence of Mr. Hastings; and instead of 
being of opinion that he ought to be re- 
called, he pronounced the highest pane- 
gyrtic on him. He said that he wondered 
no account had been received of the par- 
ticulars of the peace concluded by that 
gentleman with the Mahrattas; he him- 
‘self, however, had received a copy of the 
treaty, which he then held in his hand, 
‘and which was sufficient of itself to im- 
mortalize that great man; his intelligence 
was, that the peace had been announced 
at Madras by the firing of the cannon, and 
a feu-de-jvie by the army: the treaty was 
‘too long for him to read to the House, 
but he would read the 9th article: this 
stated that the Carnatic should be evacu- 
ated by Hyder Ally, that the Mahrattas 
‘and the English should not assist each 
other’s enemies, and that no European na- 
tion, except the English, should be per- 
“mitted to have a factory in any part of the 
“Mahratta dominions. This treaty was 
signed in March by Madajee Sindia, on 
‘the part of the Mahrattas, who was one of 
- their chiefs and general of their forces, 
‘and who had promised that he would assist 
‘in carrying into effect the articles of the 
treaty: the treaty was ratified at Cal- 
“cutta, and had been sent to Poona to be 
ratified by the ministers of the Mahrattas; 
but it being known at Poona that Mr. 
Hastings was to be recalled, and that the 
_king and parliament of Great Britain had 
taken the affairs of India into their own 
“hands, the ratification had been suspended 
until it should be known whether the king 
_would ratify it. He then stated the im- 
_mense resources that Mr. Hastings had 
found out, to feed the war, and the incre- 
_dible supplies that he had raised; which 
_could not have failed of success, if France 


had not made the most astonishing efforts | 


‘to become masters in India; for they had 
,spent 7,000,000/. sterling in that service ; 

ey had sent out 17 sail of the line, 11 
frigates, and 16,000 men; and, above all, 
a commander of the most singular and 
determined character; for M.de Suffrein, 
In a Correspondence that he had with sir 
Edward Hughes, relative to the exchange 
of prisoners, said, that he would send all 
his prisoners, not to Bengal, but to Nega- 

tam ; tlhe measure might appear harsh, 
Pat sic Edward might treat hin as harshly, 


‘gf the fate of war should make him his 


prisoner; assuring him at the same time, 
that he was determined that one of the 
two squadrons on that coast should be 
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entirely destroyed: such was the deter- 
mined officer who could alone render 
abortive the immense exertions of Mr. 
Hastings. | 

Lord North said, that dispatches had 
been sent over-land, others had been sent 
on board each of the company’s ships, and 
another had been put on board a king’s 
frigate; but from what cause, he knew 
not, she had not yet put to sea. Another 
dispatch had been sent to Mr. Fitzherbert 
at Paris, in order that it might be for- 
warded by the first French ship that should 
sail for the East Indies. : 

Mr. Burke declared himself mortified at 
all times when he was obliged to differ 
from the learned lord in opinion. He 
was as much disposed to pay every tribute 
of respect to the merits of the noble per- 
sonage he had pointed out as a very fit 
person to.go out to India, with powers 
of vast extent, but at the same time he 
was so much of a plebeian as to think 
that the high post of honour might as well 
be filled by a man of middling rank in 
life. Mr. Burke replied to some’ other 
parts of the Lord Advocate’s speech, 
from whom he differed in several things. 


-He likewise remarked that the learned 


lord was now in opposition to a body 
of men collectively, to whom he had 
formerly given, as individuals, his support. 

Mr. Fox combated the Lord Advocate’s 
arguments in a most masterly stile of 
argument, and declared himself at a loss 
to guess who the learned lord could mean, 
when he compared their junction to that 
of Hyder Ally and the Mahrattas. 

Leave was given to bring in the Bill. 


Debate in the Commons on the American 
Manifest Bill.) April 15. . The .order 
for the second reading of the Bill for 
preventing any manifest, certificate, or 
other document, being required for: any 
ships belonging to the United States of 
America, arriving from thence at any 
port in this kingdom, or upon entering or 
clearing out from any port of this kingdom 
for any port within the said United States ; 
and to give to his Majesty, for a time to 
be limited, certain powers for the better 
carrying the said purposes into execution, 
being read, 

Lord Sheffield declared, that when the 
business of opening the trade with Ame- 
rica was first agitated, it did not seem to 
him improper to leave it to negociation, 
and in the mean time to give certain 
powers to the king in council, but he was 


ry 
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now so much alarmed by the opinions 
thrown out by those who might have the 
management of the business, that he could 
not avoid expressing his doubts and diffi- 
culties. The right hon. secretary (Mr. 
Fox) had distinetly shewn the intention 
was to consider the subjects of the United 
States as British subjects for the present, 
at the same time avowing they should not 
be put on so good a footing by treaty. 
His lordship observed, there could be no 
propriety in’ putting them for a moment 
on a better footing than was afterwards 
intended: once having got such advanta- 
geous ground, the di one would be to 
et them from thence ; and -putting them 
in that situation, we gave every advantage 
over us in negociation, and it could and 
wonld: not be their interest to conclude 
or hasten a commercial treaty, which was 
to deprive them of the double advantage 
they derived from being treated as British 
subjects, and at the same time actually 
possessed of independence, consequently 
enjoying eater advantages than our- 
selves. For his part, he heard no 
satisfactory argument against considering 
them at present as a foreign nation, the 
natural consequence of fheir asserting 
independence. But perceiving how the 
business was now to be transacted, he 
was still more alarmed hy the disposition 
shewn two or three days ago, to shakes off 
responsibility, and throw it on parliament. 
We were told the treaty should be laid 
before us for our approbation; but the 
mischief would be‘ done, as in the case of 
the peace; and if the ministers should 
prove themselves ey oneal of negocia- 
tion and as negligent as their predecessors, 
it would be poor pusiecie to the coun- 
try to see another set of men get posses- 
sion of their lucrative employments. But 
the ministers intending, at the conyenient 
time, to shake off respgnsjbity, now, how- 
ever, were eager to take the whole 
responsibility on themselves, and did not 
desire the opinion of parliament. If the 
ministers were wise, if they were not self- 
sufficient, they would wish the principle to 
be marked .by which they were in be 
guided. The House seemed ready to 
oint out the line the nation would not go 
beyond, and there could not.be a more 
proper business for a committee of com- 
amerce. If he found a proper opportunit: 
che intended to submit some clauses, which 
were principally intended to act as guar- 
dians to the i ‘At all 


le daar Act. 
events, it would not be improper to Jet the 
{ 


and wisdom of 


Jega 
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ministers know the country expected the 
principle of the Navigation Act should 
ept entire; the country was as tenacious 
of the principle of that Act as it possibly 
could be of the principle of Magna 
Charta. The ministers should understand 
that the carrying trade must not be given 
up; they must reserve to our remaining 
dominions the exclusive trade to the 
West India islands, otherwise the only 
use of them would be lost; they must 
confine the states respectively to the car. 
rying of their own produce only, otherwise 
we should have none of the carrying trade. 
The Navigation Act gave us the trade 
of ‘the world. If we altered that Act, 
by permitting any state to trade with 
our islands, or by suffering any state 
to carry into this country any produce 
but its own, we deserted the Navigation 
Act, and sacrificed the marine of' Eng- 
land ; but if the principle of the Navigation 
Act was properly understood and well 
followed, the country might still be safe. 
He concluded by sayin “the treaty should 
be the test of the abilities and good - 
management of the new ministers, at’ least 
with him, it would decide the degree of 
confidence he should give them in future. 
It was the most important subject for 
negociation the country had ever known. 
It was to decide whether we were to be 
ruined by the independence of America 
or not. The peace, in comparison, was a 
trifling object; and if a neglect of one 
interest more than another deserved im- 
,peachment, surely it would be the neglect 
of this. 
Mr. Jenkinson objected to the clause 
giving powers to the crown, unless a pro- 
viso should be added to prevent any al- 
teration in.the duties,to he paid. 
Governor Johnstone did not see the ne- 
cessity for giving powers of so large a na- 
.ture to the king and council, and thought 
it would be more becoming both the dut 
tliament, to make the 
a pulauens which were to be left by this 
Bill to, the cabinet ministers. 
Mr..Secretary Fox reminded the House, 
that he had moved the Bill originally for 
the purpose only of rescinding certain 
regtrictions, which, undet the pre- 
sent circumstances of the country, cou 


“pot be complied with, and had admitted 


the clause, giving powers to the crown, jj 
deference to wliat appeared at the time. to 
be the sense of the boise. ene ne ee 
Mr. Eden desired the House to advert | 
to .the first, clause more particularly thas 
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they had yet done, as it would appear that 
a | a clause alone was not snfficient 
either to regulate, or even to open the 
trade. That clause exempted ships from 
the necessity of producing manifests, or 
certificates; undoubtedly it was so far a 
right provision, because manifests, which 
were the vouchers requited to be brought 
from Virginia and Maryland of the quan- 
tity of tobacco shipped, could no longer 
be either asked of given; and certi- 
ficates, whether taken as returns to the 
bonds on bounties and drawbacks, or 
to prove the built and property of the 
ship, were also impossible to be obtained, 
becausé we no longer had officers in the 
thirteen states. But much more remained 
to be done; the export of teas must be 
arranged ; the question must be decided 
about the drawbacks, which were at pre- 
gent unfavourable to the colonies; the 
great question of the aliens duty; the na- 
ture and extent of the intercourse with 
the loyal colonies and with the West-India 
islands; and various other doubts; all 
which were difficult and inexpedient to be 
decided at the very hour, when a commer- 
cial treaty was supposed to be depending ; 
and these considerations had induced, in 
the opinions of many gentlemen, a neces- 
tity of giving discretionary powers for a 
limited time to the crown. 
_ Mr. Hussey wished that the Americans 
might be put on the footing of the most 
favoiired nation, but still he thought that 
&@ duty ought to be laid on American oil. 
He believed that the Bill would not give 
satisfaction to the Americans, who would 
trap them it ab a share insidiously to en- 
ap them. 
r. Fox said, it was inipossible that the 
Americans should be offended at a Bill 
‘which had no other tendency in the tvorld, 
‘than to rémove certain obstructions that 
‘stood in the way of an intercdurse with the 
Waited States. The Bill that had been 
‘postponed for tliree weeks, would establish 
‘regulations; but the present Bill went 
‘merely to open the way, and had nothing 
at all to say to regulations. | 
The Bill was read a second time. 


April 23. The House being in a Com- 
‘mittee 6n the Bill, ; 

_ Sir Roberts Herries stated two grounds 
‘of difficulty that the law would establish. 
As the law stood, there was a necessity 
For all ships, as well British as foreign, to 
be furnished with bills of lading of clear- 


mnces; nay, it was fot the law of this 
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country only, but of all the world, for the 
purpose of preventing smuggling and con- 
traband trade; but if the present Bill 
should pass, there would be a door opened 
to the smugglers of dll nations to come 
into our ports, under the denomination of 
Americans ; and smuggling, which s0 
oy laws had been made to restrain, 
would, in fact, be established. He would 
suggest, therefore, the propriety of plating 
the Americans in this respect, on the same 
footing with all other nations. He sup- 
posed a case where this country inight b 
ruined by freeing the Americans from the 
necessity of shewing any documents on 
their arrival in the ports of Great Britain: 
if, for instance, the plague was raging in 
nF part of the United States, the present 
Bill would not leave in the government a 
power to insist on the production of bills 
of health, by American ships, or to com- 
pel them to perform quarantine. These 
were difficulties which ought to be ob- 
viated; and he made no doubt but he 
should find a readiness in ministers to pro- 
vide against them. 

Mr. Fox observed, that the only object 
of the Bill was to remove certain obsta- 
cles that stood in the way of an inter- 
course. The regulations would be brought 
forward in proper time; and he could in- 
form the hon. member, that’ there was a 
clause in the Bill for granting certain power 
to the crown, that obviate any difficulty 
that might arise from the raging of the 
plague in America. Had the late minis- 
try, in their adjustment of the provisional 
treaty, inserted some one article ot 
other, that had a reference to a future 
treaty of comnierce between America and 
Great Britain, they would have not only . 
done their country & very essential piece 
of sérvice, but have saved the present 
Government and both Houses of Parlia- 
ment an infinite deal of trouble, and re= 
Neved them from a difficulty, which, in 
every point of view that it could be con- 
sidered, would be found to be of great 
magnitude. Had the late ministry, for 
instance, not only by their treaty agreed, 
that a cessation of hostilities should take 
place, in the strict and common sense of 
the words, viz. by the armies of the two 
countries no longer contihuing to fight, 
or make war on each other, but in a more 
general acceptation of the term, namely, 
that from and after the ratification of the 
provisional treaty, all sorts of hostilities 
should. cease; and that the prohibitory 
laws that impeded the commerce of the 
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two ceuntries should no longer have effect 
on either side ; in that case, undoubtedly, 
there would have been little or no occa- 
sion for the present Bill. As they, how- 
ever, had not made the provision neces- 
‘sary to prevent the embarrassment the 
country now felt, it became the duty of 
the present ministers to apply the best re- 
medy that the nature of the case would 
admit; and as he did not doubt but that 
every gentleman saw the necessity of im- 
mediately opening. an intercourse with 
America, they would, join with him in 
thinking, that if chey were to look to every 
possible case that might arise, instead of 
embracing the object of the Bill without 
delay, they would scarcely ever be able to 
attain it, - | | 

' Mr. Arden was anxious that the House 
should be cautious how they trusted too 
great a power to the crown; and wished 
that the Bill was so worded, as that the 
extent of this power might be defined. It 
was indoubtedly necessary, in the parti- 
cular case in question, to give very exten- 
sive powers to the crown; but it appeared 
to him to be by far the wisest way to ex- 
press in the Bill, the full extent of the 
powers so vested in the crown, in order 
that gentlemer might not at a future pe- 
riod say, that when they voted for the 
Bill, they were not aware that they gave, 
and that they never meant to give, powers 
to such an extent. Mr. Arden, after 
urging the necessity of this in strong 
terms, proposed to insert the words ‘ du- 
ties, drawbacks, or otherwise,’ in the 
clause under consideration. 7 

' This occasioned a conversation between 
Mr. Fox, Mr. Eden, Governor Johnstone, 
Mr. Bacon, Mr. Thornton, and Mr. Arden, 
in which it was on all hands agreed, that 
the Bill was indispensably necessary, and 
Mr. Fox having declared his readiness to 
adopt any proposition not likely to defeat 
the aim of the Bill, the amendment was 
agreed to. 


Debate on the Terms of the Loan.] 
April 16. In a committee of ways and 
means, 

Lord John Cavendish rose to open the 
budget. He said, that if ever man in his 
situation had occasion for the indulgence 
of the committee, he must be the man, 
who, before he had been much more than 
ten days in the office of Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, was under the necessity of 
negociating a great loan. The short time 


he had been in his office had been wholly 
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devoted to this business. He lamented 
extremely that there had been occasion 
for so many loans as the public had been 
burthened with; and still more, that it 
should have fallen to his lot to make a 
bargain for a loan in addition to those 
already raised; but, since the exigency of 
affairs required it, he had endeavoured to 
discharge his duty to the best of his abili- 
ties; though he had never passed so 
fatiguing a period in the course of his life, 
still it was not to be expected that he 
could be now prepared to come with the 
whole of the budget all that he could 
submit to the committee on this day was 
merely the loan. He had treated with a 
set of gentlemen, who were capable to 
raise the money; but they differed about 
the terms: the only criterion by which he 
could be directed, was the market-price of 
the stocks at the time of concluding the 
loan; but even that was neither a precise, 
nor an infallible criterion, because the 
committee well knew, the stock-holders, 
generally speaking, were not all of them 
persons who depended upon the public 
annuities for their subsistence, but many 
of them, perhaps the greater number, held 
stock merely for the purpose of traffic and 
gambling. The day on which he pro- 
posed to close with these gentlemen, the 
3 per cent. were at 67, the 4 per cent. 
84;- and. it was at these prices that he 
wished to make the loan; but the gentle- 
men refused to take the 3 per cent. at 
more than 66, and the 4 per cent at more 
than 83: upon this the negociation was in 
some measure suspended ; but the gentle- 
men afterwards agreed to split the differ. 
ence, and he closed with them on this 
ground. He confessed. that the bargain 
was more advantageous to the money 
lenders than he could have wished; but 
considering the danger of delaying the 
loan till after the holidays, he thought it 
better for the public to conclude the bar- 
gain then, than to meet all the conse- 
quences that might flow from a delay. He 
wished to have extended the loan to & 
greater number of bankers than those 
who had made proposals, in order to avoid 
the imputation of having served favourites 
to the exclusion of the trade in general; 
but they would not consent to it. How- 
ever, he had reserved part of the loan to 
distribute among the other bankers, givin 

to the original proposers 7,700,0006. 
Having said this, his lordship recapitulated 
the several heads of service already voted, 
with the amount of each distinct head; 
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and having gone through the enumeration, 
he stated the gross amount of supply al- 
ready voted was 16,812,568/. 2s. lid. a 
sum which exceeded the amount of the 
ways and means by several millions. The 
loan was for 12 millions. The bargain 
as it concluded was as follows :—100 3 per 
cent. at 665, 66/4. 10s.; 25 4 per cent. 
at &34, “Ol. 17s. 6d.; 13s. 4d. long an- 
nuity, 20 years, 13/. 6s. 8d.; four tickets 
for each 1,000/. valued at 13/., 14. 4s.; to 
which might be added the discount, 1/. 10s. 
making 103/. 8s. 2d. Having stated this, 
his lordship said, he had spent a very 
uneasy time between the Friday and the 
_ Saturday, fearing, that by endeavouring 
to obtain better terms for the public, he 
should eventually put them in a worse 
gituation than they would have been in, 
had the bargain ae concluded on the 
terms proposed by the money lenders ; the 
bargam, however, being concluded on the 
Saturday, as he had wished, he was happy 
to know, that his holding out had proved 
beneficial. With regard to the distribu- 
tion of the loan, his lordship said, the 
greatest part of it was taken in the lum 
by the eleven bankers, and others, wit 
whom he had made the bargain; a part 
ef it had been allotted, as usual,.to the 
great public companies, and some had 
been distributed by himself. The endea- 
wour to find out who were the proper 
aan to whom it ought to be distributed, 
coat him some pains, and that to no 
ose; for he said, the more he en- 
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member of parliament ought always to 
consider it with jealous eyes: on this 
principle, he begged the noble lord would 
not think it uncandid in hin, if he should 
deliver his sentiments on the loan, with 
that freedom which became a member of 
parliament, but, at the same time, with all 
that respect that was due to a person of 
the noble lord’s amiable and upright cha- 
racter. He could not agree with the no- 
ble lord, that the market price of stocks 
on the day when the loan was concluded, 
ought to be taken as the criterion on 
which a loan ought to be concluded ; it 
was well known, that even the rumour of 
a loan would cause a depression, or fall of 
stock ; but there surely was a wide differ- 
ence between a real and fictitious fall; 
and nothing proved it more clearly than 
this, that while the loan was depending, 
the stocks fell; but as soon as the terms 
aot wind, they rose again; and had been 

one this day, the 3 per cent at 674. It 
was also well known that time bargains 
had been made, for the beginning of May 
at 681, and even at 69; and, therefore, 
he could not approve of a bargain that 
rated the 3 per cent. so low as 664. From 
the present price of stock, compared with 
the terms of the new loan, it would ap- 
pear on a fair calculation of discount, lote 
tery ticket, &c. that the premium to the 
money-lenders was a good 6 per cent.; a 
premium much greater than, all circum- 
stances considered, they had a right to 
expect. There were two modes by which 


guired, the further he found himself from | he thought the money-lenders might have 


obtaining knowledge that he could depend 
upen; all the persons he asked, being so 
far blinded by p'ejudices and partizlities, 


t 


been induced to subscribe on terms much 
less disadvantageous to the public. One 
was to create a competition amoung the 


that each magnified the importance and | dealers, by procuring different sets of bid- 


responsibilit 


expense of those mentioncd by others. At | redound to the benefit of the public. 


of his own friends, at the | ders; this competition would, of course, 


As 


bast, therefore, he took it wholly upon | a proof of the economical use of setting 


hinself, and however ignorantly or negli- 
gently he might have distributed it, he 


| 


j 


up a competition, Mr. Pitt mentioned the 
great savings that had been made for the 


trusted it would turn out that he had dis- ; public by the late ministry, with regard to 


tribated it fairly and impartially. 
concluded with moving a 


He | contracts, &c. which had not, as hereto- 
resolution, | fore, been given to particular persons, as 


s¢ That, towards raising the supply granted favour or interest directed, but which had 


to his Majesty, the sum of 12 millions be 
raised by annuities; and the farther sum 
of 480,000/. by a lottery. 

Mr. W. Pitt admitted, that very great 
indulgence was due to the noble lord, on 
gecount of the short time he had to trans- 
fect a business of such magnitude; but 
e¢hough he was as ready as any man to 
treat the noble Jord with candour, still a 
Zoan wasa thing of such a nature, that a 

{ VOL. XXIII. ] 
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{ 


been made with the lowest bidder. But 
if acompetition could not be created, then 
the whole of the loan might be offered to 
the only set that did bid; and then they 
probably would consent to take a less 
profit on a larger capital. This latter 
mode ought, undoubtealy, to be preferred 
by a minister, for it was an ungracious, 


and even an improper thing for a minister. 


to keep to himself the power of parcelling 
[3 D] | 
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out several millions in a loan; and a 
House of Commons ought always to look 
to such a measure with the greatest jea- 
lousy, because the distribution might be 
made to answer the end of corruption, 
and extending an undue influence, where 
no influence ought to be felt. He hoped 
the committee would not suppose that he 
entertained the smallest suspicion to the 
prejudice of the noble lord; he knew he 
was incapable of acting intentionally to 
the injury of the public; but still it was 
his duty to remind the comnfittee, that 
danger might be apprehended from a 
measure, that put it in the power of any 
minister to keep, in his own hand, the 
distribution of a loan that would produce 
s0 great a premium or profit as 240,000/. 
Mr. Pitt argued this point, on which he 
Jaid particular stress, with great ability, 
repeatedly declaring, that he did not 
doubt but that a list, sealed up, had been 
delivered into the Bank previous to the 
loan being settled, and every other neces- 
sary precaution had been taken to defeat 
' and wipe away any surmises that might be 
entertained. He asked if oflers had not 
been made by very responsible persons, 
who had conducted the negociations for 
the last year’s loan, to create a compe- 
tition, and bid against the gentlemen who 
had treated for the present loan? He also 
mentioned, that a loan at five per cent. 
would probably have becn obtained, if 
borrowed on condition of redemption at 
any short-given period of time. ‘This led 
him to take notice of a declaration which 
he had once heard on a similar occasion 
formerly, viz. that the stock allotted for 
the loan was merely nominal, and that it 
mattered not what it was called, since it 
was to be regarded solely as a perpetual 
annuity. Such arguments, he deprecated, 
as exceedingly impolitic and pernicious. 
If ever it got abroad, that it was the re- 
ceived opinion, that the principle of the 
national debt was not to be discharged, 
and that a view to the redemption of the 
funds was not the main ground of every 
Joan, and seriously entertained, and anxi- 
ously aimed at, whenever opportunity 
would admit, the consequences would be 
fatal. Nothing could be more obvious, 
than that such doctrines must disable us 
from undertaking any future war, and in- 
duce the ruin of this country ; he, there- 
fore, was determined never to hear them 
giacced at, without rising to reprobate 
them, being resolved to resist the proceed- 
ing to borrow moncy, upon ideas so preg: 
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nant with national mischief and ruin, with 


all the power and abilities that he was 


master of. 

Lord John Cavendtsh assured the right 
hon. member, that his fears, arising from 
the idea that a profit of 240,0001. might 
be distributed for the purposes of influ- 
ence, were without foundation: if he had 
kept any part of the loan from those who 
had negociated it with them, it was not 
for the purpose of giving it to members of 
parliament. After he had given 7,700,0002. 
to the gentlemen who had treated with 
him, he gave 1,300,000/. to the great 
trading companies; and 94,000/. among 
the clerks in the different public offices, 
which he understood to be conformable 
to custom, as such a sum was usually dis- 
tributed among them; of the remaining 
sum of 2,910,000. he had distributed 
2,200,000/. among the other bankers 
of London, who were not concerned 
with those who had treated with him. 
Complaints had been made that former 
loans had been confined to favourite 
bankers, by which others had been in- 
jured in their trade; in order, therefore, 
to take away all ground for similar com- 
plaints, on the present occasion, he re- 
solved that each house should have a share 
proportioned to their credit and opulence: 
and here he could not help paying a just 
tribute to Messrs. Biddulph and Cox, for 
whom he intended 80,000/. or 100,000/., 
but whose name he forgot to set down in 
the list; but having afterwards recollected 
his mistake, he sent to them to apologize 
for his neglect; Mr. Cox, in consequence 
of this, waited on him; and, in the most 
handsome manner, excused his forgetful- 
ness ; and was so polite as to be satisfied 
with the proposal he then made to Mr. 
Cox to write to the other bankers, to get 
them to give back a share of what they 
had got: his lordship writ to them, and 
they readily gave up a part to Mr. Cox, 
who, by this means, got some share in the 
loan, though a smaller one than he in- 
tended to give him. In this manner had 
been distributed such part of the loan as 
he had reserved in his own hands, and not 
a shilling had been given to men who had 
not mercantile connections. From what 
he had said, the right hon. gentleman 
would see, that so large a sum, as he had 
imagined, did not remain in reserve. for 
his distribution. As to what was meant 
by the term ‘ ministerial allotment,’ he 
was at a loss to imagine. Certain he was, 
no part of the few hundred thousands that 
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remained, had been given for the sake of 
influence, or with any political view what- 
ever. So far from it, members of parlia- 
ment might almost be said to have been 
eee te by him, the whole sum having 


een distributed among mercantile per- 


sons. He might have made the distribu- 
tion ignorantly, he might have done it 
mistakingly’; but whenever the list was 
seen, and he was sure he had not the 
smallest objection to its being seen, he 
was confident it would be found, that it 
had been distributed impartially. As to 
the competition which the hon. member 
wished had been created, he could safely 
say, he wished it as sincerely as any aaa ; 
but he had not been able to create it; he 
wanted to extend the negociation, to take 
in other parties, but those who had treated 
with him, would not consent to it; and 
he was free to say, he was not so sanguine 
as to take for granted, that others, who 
might make offers, would be able to make 
good their engagements. But the hon. 
member was of opinion, that if the whole 
of the loan had been given to those who 
had treated, they would have consented 
to better terms for the public; but in this 
he was mistaken; for he made the pro- 
posal to them, and they refused to take 
the whole of the loan, on condition of tak- 
ing less profit. The hon. member desired 
to know if proposals had not been made to 
him from persons who were desirous to 
raise a competition, and offer better terms 
to the public; he would tell him, in reply, 
that he had received a letter, indeed, on 
the subject, but it merely recommended, 
but did not promise a competition. 

Mr. W. Pitt said, he understood an 
offer was made in writing by the persons 
who had the loan last year, which offer 
was not attended to, and which, if it had, 
might have prevented the shameful and 
exorbitant premium given at present. He 
the rather urged this, because he had been 
informed, from what he conceived to be 
good authority, that an application in 
writing had been made on the 7th instant, 
by four capital money-lenders, offering to 
bid for the loan. He insisted on it, that 

ministers ought never to have the distri- 
bution of the loan, because it must ever 
create jealousies that such a power would 
be abused, and only exerted to influence 
the conduct of gentlemen in that House. 
The loan should always be given to those 
whose terms were most beneficial to the 
public; there ought to be no preference 
shewn to this or that banker, but in. so 
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much as his or the others offer was best. 
He said the noble lord, had proved that 
a reserve of so large a size, as he had 
imagined, had not been made for minis- 
terial allotment; but that did not affect 
his objection, which was, that a minister 
should have no hand whatever in distri- 
buting the loan. ‘The distribution of the 
smallest part of it should have been 
avoided, and the rather, as by that means 
he conceived better terms might have 
been obtained for the public. 

Mr. Martin could not resist the reli- 
tion of a circumstance with which he was 
concerned. It was well known, that he 
had frequently declared his sentiments in 
that House, against the admission of 
members of parliament, to a participation 
of any loan. Having stated this, he 
thought himself bound to mention, that 


the noble lord who negociated the loan, 


had sent to the house with which he was 
connected, expressing his good opinion 
of it, and informing his partners, that the 
house should certainly be considered in 
the distribution of it. An answer to this 
was sent to the noble lord, acknowledging 
his kind intentions, and a farther one 

romised in the course of a short time. 
After he had considered the matter within 
himself, he had written to the noble lord, 
acknowledging the kind attention with 
which he was pleased to honour the 
house which Mr. Martin was concerned 
in, and assuring his lordship of every sen- 
sible impression that it made upon his 
mind. Mr. Martin, as a member of pare 
liament, disclaimed all idea of accepting 
any part of the loan; but by that he did 
not mean to exclude his partners from 
any profit they might make, by taking a 
share of it in the regular course of busi- 
ness. He however called God to witness, 
that should his partners partake of the 
loan, he would by no means share any of 
the profits arising therefrom. 

Mr. Secretary Fox rose, and before he 
entered into the consideration of the 
terms of the loan, took notice of some 
things that had been said. He gave Mr. 
Martin credit for having sent a very 
honourable letter to his noble friend, but 
declared, that nevertheless, the same sum 
had been given to. the house, as had been 
intended before the letter was written or 
sent to his noble friend, a pretty strong 
proof that the promotion of ministerial in- 
fluence was not the object that directed 
his noble friend’s conduct, when he, in a 
manner that spoke his candour aud his 
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justice so strongly, determined that the 

ankers in general should have shares in 
the loan. With regard to what had fallen 
from the right hon. gentleman who had 
so strongly objected to the loan, he differ- 
ed a govd deal in some of the points laid 
down by him, though he agreed in others. 
If he was asked whether the present loan, 
abstracted from all other considerations 
than the mere terms, was a good peace 
loan, he would answer in the negative; 
but if all the circumstances attending the 
negociation were taken into consideration, 
then he would contend that the loan was 
better than might be expected. He then 
entered into calculations to disprove the 
assertion of Mr. Pitt, that the premium 
amounted to 6 per cent.; and he stated it 
to be at this moment at 3/. 10s. 2id.; a 
premium infinitely greater than it ought 
to be in peace time; but still he did not 
think that the public would lose more 
than 50,000/. by the bargain; a sum cer- 
tainly not inconsiderable, but stil] -not 
worth mentioning, when the committee 
should consider what inconveniences would 
flow from the circumstance of delaying 
the loan till after the holidays. His noble 
friend had been appointed Chancellor of 
the Exchequer on the 2d of April, and 
on the 16th he brings forward his loan. 
The delay of his predecessor was, un- 
doubtedly, the cause that the present 
Joan was not far more advantageous to 
the public; and therefore he was asto- 
nished to hear an hon. member find fault 
with the terms; which, if they were bad, 
were £0 In consequence of his own delay. 
The King’s Speech at the opening of the 
session was full of promises of the greatest 
attention to the navy debt, and to future 
Joans. How had these fine promises been 
fulfilled by the ministers? No loan was 
made; no plan for making a good one 


laid down: the exigencies of the state 


required that the loan sliould be made 
speedily ; and as they would not brook 
elay, the terms could not, of course, be 
as good as if the loan had been made 
* sooner: the right hon. gentleman had re- 
mained in office long after he declared 
that he would quit it; it was his duty 
surely either to have made the loan in the 
mean time, or by his resignation have 
made room for some other who would 
have done it: he did not mean to throw 
blame on the right hon. member for 
staying in; he was not acquainted with 
his reasons—they might be very good; 
bat he was not a little suprised to hear 
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him find faule with the terms, which must 
have been better if he himself had made 
the loan in time, or suffered another to 
make it a month ago. 

He begged leave to remind the righ¢ 
hon. gentleman of the different conduct of 
the noble lord who went out of the office 
of Chancellor of the Exchequer last yearn 
That noble lord, to the moment imme- 
diately ttle to his resignation, exe- 
cuted all the duties of the office of Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. Had the right 
hon. gentleman followed the noble lord’s 
example, a loan on better terms might 
have been had, and the public would have 
saved a considerable sum. With regard 
to what the right hon. gentleman had said 
of a competition, the loan of the last year 
had been made in that manner, and he 
was persuaded, that was a bad method. 
In the present instance, however, there 
was no competition to resort to. The 
bankers had formed such a streng con- 
nection, and acted se much in concert, 
that there was no such thing as getting a 
set sufficiently opulent or powerful to op~ 
pose the set already connected.. With 
respect to the giving the whole, without 
reserve to the eleven bankers, who were 
to have 7,700,000/. of it, if that circum- 
stance would have got the public a better 
bargaio, he would agree, it should have 
been so done. But the fact was other- 
wise. To his knowledge the condition 
was offered to the bankers, but they would 
not abate their terms in consequence. Se 
much, therefore, for the right hon. gen- 
tleman’s two better ways of making a 
loan! In answer to his valuation of the 
stocks, Mr. Fox said, he differed from 
the right hon. gentleman. He allowed, 
that the bonus, if without the discount, it 
amounted to 40s. was too much; but he 
contended, that putting each stock at its 
highest price, the bonus could not be 
swelled to more than 5¢. whereas the right 
hon. gentleman made it six, and then with 
a degree of fancy and imagination, which 
by no means ought to be exercised on 
such a subject as that of a loan, called it 
a bonus of 6 or 7 per cent. Mr. Fox 
also said, if his noble friend even had the 
bonus of three millions to give away, it 
would only have amounted to 180,0008. 
and not to 240,000/. as stated by the 
right hon. gentleman. After arguing this 
very closely, and resorting to a variety of 
calculations and ingenious reasonings u 
the doctrines of chance, as to the rise and 


fall of the price of the funds, Mr. Fox 
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took a kind of side-wind notice of the op- 
position that had been given elsewhere to 
the. Irish Judicature’ Bill. He said the 
right hon. gentleman had disappointed 
him. He had expected that he would 
have called for the performance of all the 
notable promises in the King’s Speech 
relative to raising loans in future in such a 
way, that at the same time that they were 
raised, a fund should be provided for pay- 
ing them off. It would not have been 
more extraordinary to have expected the 
present ministry to have fulfilled all the 
flowery professions and promises of the 
last, than when they tried to pass a bill of 
theirs, which they found on coming into 
office in an advanced parliamentary stage, 
and about which scarcely any thing had 
been said, when it was first brought in, 
for the adherents and supporters of the 
last ministry to call upon them toe state 
the reasons upon which the Bill had been 
eriginally introduced. Having entered 
imto an able discussion of the question of 
Jong and short annuities, and contended 
very strenuously, that the mode adopted 
by his noble friend of borrowing the 
Money upon aa addition to funds already 
enabiahed rather than on new funds, was 
by far the wisest method, he concluded 
with repeating, that the badness of the 
present loan was aseribable to the short- 
ness of the time ia which it had seen 
made, and that the late ministry were 
solely to blame for that circumstance. 
Mr. W. I°:tt accounted for his holding 
the seals of his office after those with 
whom he had acted had gone ont of office, 
which was merely till a successor should 
be inted. He denied that any blame 
was imputable to him, and said, no attack 
hike that just made should provoke him so 
far as to put him off his guard, or in- 
duce him to deviate, for a moment, from 
the direct matter in view, viz. a fair dis- 
eussion of the terms of the loan, and such 
a description of its manifest disadvantages 
as itdemanded. With regard to there not 
having been a competition of bidders for 
the loan, the right hon. gentleman had 
one about to look for words to account 
or it, and had talked of a concert of 
bankers ; perhaps a word lately become 
famous, would describe the matter better, 
and the right hon. Secretary might mean, 
that a “ coalition” of bankers was as ne- 
cessary as a coalition of ministers. In re- 
spect, however, to the offer of a com- 
tition to which he had allnded, he 
gged the noble lord to recollect him- 
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self, and to say in direct terms whe- 
ther he had, or had not, received a 
letter on the 7th of April, signed by four 
persons of responsibility as monied men, 
the very four that managed the loan of the 
last year, offering to take the loan on such 
terms, that those who bid lower must make 
a bargain for the public exceedingly ad- 
vantageous indeed + With regard to the 
charge of his having kept the seals, after 
he had declared he no longer considered 
himself as minister, and his not having 
thought it became him to move a loan at 
such a moment, the facts undoubtedly 
were true. Motives of delicacy, that 
must be obvious to every man, had obliged " 
him to keep the seals under the circume 
stances described. To the other question 
he would make no answer; let the com- 
mittee ‘judge whether he ought to have 
moved a loan while the country was se 
situated. He said, he felt little pain from 
the comparison of his conduct with that 
of a noble lord who had resigned the 
office of Chancellor of the Exchequer lest 
year, when he heard himself charged with 
not having followed that noble lord's ex- 
ample. That noble lord’s language had 
been adopted that day by his colleague in 
office. The noble lord had said, six weeks 
ago, that on the 20th of February 1782, 
he received a mortal wound; but that 
he had lingered in office some time longer, 
and while he so lingered, he lad recourse 
to that expedient that had often before 
cured wounds apparently mortal, a loan. 
He certainly had not had recourse to any 
such expedient; and if he was to blame 
for not having done so, he was willing to 
meet the censure due to him on that ac- 
count. He wondered what his Majesty's 
speech from the throne, which had been 
of late so frequently introduced mto de- 
bate, and that in so becoming a manner, 
had to do with the loan; in order to find 
the analogy, he desired the clerk might 
read the part, which the right hon. Secre~ 
tary thought had any connection with the 
question before the Committee.—The fol- 
lowing paragraph of the Speech was read: 
sc T must recommend to you an immediate 
attention to the great objects of the publie 
receipts and expenditure; and above ail, 
to the state of the public debt. Notwith- 
standing the great increase of it during 
the war, it is to be hoped that such regu- 
lations may still be established, such 
savings made, and future loans 80 con- 
ducted, as to promote the means of its 
gradual redemption by a fixed course of 
. &§ 
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payment.” 
ing of the paragraph just read was, that 
future loans should be so managed, that a 
view to redemption should always be a 
leading feature of them, a characteristic 
which by no means belonged to the pre- 
sent loan. 

Mr. Fox replied, and in particular ad- 
verted to the paragraph in the speech. 
It recommended an immediate attention. 
Was this, or was this not compulsory on 
the ministers? And did it correspond 
with their continuing in office for several 
weeks, at a time which required the loan, 
without taking any one step to that effect? 
The right hon. gentleman was not anxious 
to imitate the conduct of the noble lord. 
Let him recollect what that conduct was: 
the noble lord exerted himself in his last 
moments in office to procure for the pub- 
lic the necessary supplies, without making 
use of it as an expedient; and even oppo- 
sition gave him credit for his manliness. 

Mr. Hussey contended, that borrowing 
the money at 5 per cent. redeemable in 
10 years, would have been much the wiser 
sortof loan. He entered into a discussion 
of the finances of the country and the 
best means of lessening the national debt. 
‘Ye made some reflections on the conduct 
of lord North when Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and said, he feared when the no- 
ble lord now in that office came to pro- 
pose his taxes, he would find the means of 
the country used up. 

Mr. Fox said, that the short answer to 
the hon. gentleman was, that no loan upon 
a plan of 5 per cent. could be had. 

Sir Grey Cooper rose in defence of lord 
North in tis absence; and in answer to 
what Mr. Pitt had said of the noble lord’s 
having resorted to a loan as an expedient 
after he had received a deady wound as a 
minister, desired that right hon. gentle- 
man to recollect, that the loan of the last 
year had been a close loan, and not an 
Open one ; and that, consequently, the no- 
ble lord could make no friends by it. He 
desired Mr. Pitt farther to recollect, that 
lord North had moved his taxes after it 
was evident that he must resign; and 
eurely, he would not say, that moving un- 
popular taxes was the best means of se- 
curing a continuance in office. He said, 
he did not look at the resources of the 
country with so much despondency as the 
hon. gentleman who spoke last but one. 
The produce of the taxes was constantly 
improving, and he had no doubt but the 
country might be recovered, with proper 
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care and exertion. Despondency only 
begot indolence and inactivity. He took 


notice of Mr. Pitt’s sneering himself, and 
of his endeavouring to raise sneers in 
others; a conduct which he could not 
conceive to be either very noble or can- 
did; and if the right hon. gentleman had 
no better weapons, he believed he would — 
never be able to give a deep wound to the 
noble lord. 

Mr. Dempster considered the loan made 
by the present ministers, just as he had 
before considered the peace made by the 
last ministers, viz. as a thing absolutely 
necessary for the country, and therefore 
worth accepting, though it might not be 
so advantageous as we had aright to ex- 
pect. He farther said, our wars were not 
at an end; though we had concluded the 
war abroad, we had a war to wage at 
home, a war upon the national debt, which 
he trusted we should attack with ardour 
and combat with perseverance. The best 
means of lessening the burdens the coun- 
try laboured under, was. by making small 
peace establishments. It was an idle no- 
tion, that keeping them up on an expen- 
sive scale in time of peace, enabled us to 
go to war again with energy. He recom- 
mended an imitation of the conduct of 

overnment during the peace that fol- 
owed the conclusion of the treaty of 
Utrecht. A state after an expensive war, 
in his opinion, like a man after severe la- 
bour, ought to lie down and rest. By 
that means only, could, it recover its 
strength and vigour. 

Governor Johnstune said, what he had 
heard that day convinced him that to 
make a good loan was a most difficult 
thing. The money lenders were too much 
for any honest man to deal with. The 
noble lord, now Chancellor of the Exche- 

uer, had more integrity and virtue than 
almost any man he knew, and he was con- 
vinced acted upon the purest principles ; 
and yet his loan was as bad a one as ever 
he had heard proposed in that cammittee ; 
a proof that the most virtuous man in ex- 
istence was by no means a match for the 
money-lenders. 

Lord North declared he had been sent 
for on a sudden on important business, or 
he should not have absented himself from 
his duty. His lordship said, he understood 
he had been attacked in his absence, 
Whether gentlemen attacked him to his 
face or attacked him behind his back, he 
never should complain, nor had he hither- 
to. He only wished gentlemen would 
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give him notice, when they meant to be 
severe upon him. He then would make a 
point of attending, and take his whipping 
as patiently as children did; he might 
whimper a little, but it should leave no 
malice on his mind. His lordship gave a 
history of the loans he had made, and said 
the subscribers were considerable losers by 
the two first, which made them so un- 
willing to take low terms for those that 
followed. 

Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox were up several 
times more, each. In one of his speeches, 
Mr. Pitt said, Mr. Fox’s reasoning on 
borrowing money to increase the capital 
already owing, rather than with a view of 
redemption, was the reasoning of a gam- 
bler, who borrowed desperately, without 
meaning ever to repay the principal. _ 

Mr. Fox replied with great keenness, 
and declared the reverse of the proposi- 
tion was the fact; for, whether he was or 
was not to be callec a gambler for it, he 
should ever advert to the doctrine of 
chances; ‘and maintain, that borrowing 
money, on extravagant and disadvan- 
taceous terms, from a vain and weak hope 
to be able soon to discharge that, which 
there was not the smallest probability of 
being able to redeem, was much more in 
the stile of reasoning, customarily held by 
gamblers; and the argument, by which he 
should be ever governed in public loans, 
was, that the redemption being in the 
option of the borrower, and not in the 
discretion of the lender, the borrower 
held the alternative,. either of redeeming 
at a fair price, or of keeping the lender 
out of his principal. 

The Resolutions passed the Committce. 


April 16. The report of the committee 
of Ways and Means being brought up, 

Mr. Whitbread blamed ministers, for 
keeping three millions trom the persons 
with whom they made the loan, that they 
might have it in their power to parcel so 
much of it out among their friends; he 
blamed also the terms of the loan, saying, 
that it had been put up to public auction, 
he was sure it might have been obtained 
for at least one per cent. less than it 
would now cost the public; that, as it was, 
it was taking half a million of money from 
the public, and giving it as a premium to 
the lenders, in a time ot peace, and when 
there was not the smallest occasion for it. 
It appeared to him, that the same bad use 
would be made of it, as of the loan of last 
year, which members of the present ad- 
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ministration had censured with so much 
freedom and justice. He said, he really 
had hoped and expected better things 
from them, and had entertained an idea 
of their good faith and abilities, but was 
sorry to find his mistake by their first ma- 
necuvre. Did they mean thus to recom- 
mend themselves to the favour of the 
public? He believed the kingdom at 
large would execrate this waste of their 
money. He hoped it was not yet too late 
for them to re-consider the business, and 
to save their own credit and the public 
treasure. 

The Report was agreedto. Mr. Rolle 
moved for a copy of the list of subscribers 
to the new Joan. Mr. F. Montagu seconded 
the motion. 

Lord John Cavendish said, the list when 
presented, would explain who the persons 
were to whom he had given any part of 
the loan. As to the persons in public of- 
fices, mentioned by him in his speech in 
the committee, he alluded to the clerks in 
the Bank and in the Treasury, who, as 
they had some trouble with the extraor- 
dinary business thrown upon them in con- 
sequence of the loan, had customarily 
been each ailowed a trifling share of it. 

Mr. Sheridan was glad to see the mo- 
tion seconded from the Treasury bench; 
if it had not been seconded by any one 
else, he himself would have done it with a 
great deal of pleasure: and though it 
might be imagined from the situation he 
held, that he knew something of the per- 
sons to whom the loan had been parcelled 
out, he could assure the hon. mover, that 
the list could not be a greater novelty to 
any man in that House than it would be to 
him; for knowing the character and dis- 
position of the noble lord at the head ef 
the Exchequer, he did not venture so 
much as to recommend a single person to 
him for a share in the loan. What pecu- 
liarly rendered the present motion a 
matter agreeable to his mind, was the re- 
collection of the many indirect insinua-. 
tions that might create a suspicion in the 
minds of the public, which had been 
thrown out on the preceding day. In- 
sinuations and surmises, whispered with an 
affected caution, and hinted by halves, 
he observed, often did more towards im- 
pone conviction on the minds of the 
credulous than the most direct charge 
could effect. In the debate, in the com- 
mittee, more than one speaker had chosen 
to talk of the possibility of the present 
loan, having been distributed unfairly, 
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with a view to the exertion of parliamen- 
tary influence, or with a design to answer 
purposes of a less political, but of a more 
pernicious uature. The right. hon. gen- 
tleman in particular, who had stood forth 
Bo conspicuously as the leader of the op- 
position against the loan had talked in 
general terms of the impropriety of a re- 
serve for a ministerial allotment, and in 
his subsequent speeches had said, ‘ if the 
noble lord woul say, he alone made the 
distribution, and if it had been solely the 
act of the noble lord,” witb other expres. 
sions of a sort that tended to convey a 
suspicion of the improper interference of 
other persons; it could not, therefore, but 
give him satistaction to hear a motion for 
@ paper, which would completely acquit 
every person about the Treasury. He 
assured the House, in the most solemn 
manner, that he had neither directly nor 
indirectly interfered in regard to the pre- 
sent loan. 

The motion passed without any oppo- 
sition. 


Debate in the Commons on the Loan 
Bill.) April25. The House went into 
a committee on the Bill for raising a cer- 
tain sum by way of annuities, and by a 
lottery. | 

Sir E. Astley reprobated the idea of a 
lottery, as exceedingly dangerous for the 
lower class of people, they always being 
aure to gamble. He then entered into 
the various modes of adventuring in the 
lottery. : 

Lord John Cavendish said, that no per- 
gon was more against the lottery than 
himself; but whilst the necessity of the 
state called} for a large sum of money, 
it was found the most expedient to raise a 
part by way of lottery, as the cheapest to 
the public; and if the money-lenders had 
not the benefit arising from lottery tickets, 
they would insist on other terms far more 
disadvantageous to the public. With re- 
spect to the lottery being ruinous, on ac- 
count of the pernicious inducement to 
gamble, the hon. baronet, undoubtedly, 
was right; but it had been found impossi- 
ble to prevent gambling; for when there 
was no English lottery ; the people would 
poe in an Irish,-a Dutch, or a Freneh 

tery; and such regulations had been 
taken last year, as, in a great measure, 
prevented the lower class from gambling, 
and the greatest care would be taken, this 
years to render the Act as secure as pos- 
SIDIC. ; 
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Mr. Smith expressed a great veneration 
for the character of the noble lord at the 
head of the finances, but could not help 
rhewing his disappointment at not havin 
a part of the loan. The noble lord had, 
he said, put down the banking-house of 
Smith and Payne, among a variety of 
other bankers, as fit persons to be applied 
to on the business; but the noble lord, when 
he came to make the distribution, totally 
forgot that house; and, if he was not mis- 
informed, had been heard to give as a 
reason for so doing, that the house of 
Smith and Payne, in former loans, had 
made a very impreper use of the the 
had given thee, bead saatatially hurt the 
business of other bankers; if that really 
was the noble lord’s meaning for leaving 
the house, of which he was a partner, out 
of the loan, he was misinformed ; for he 
had frequently rejected, with scorn and 
contempt, the offer of many persons whe 
came to deposit money with him, on coa- 
dition of being favoured with a part of the 
loan. He perfectly acquitted the noble 
lerd of any intention to injure the house 
of Smith and Payne; but certainly he had 
been misinformed. So far from the charge 
being true, his house had not any share of 
the lean of the last year, nor was it capa- 
ble of the conduct it was supposed to have 
practised. He never had asked for any 
part of a loan, and he was certain the 
reason assigned by the noble lord for 
striking the name of his house out of the 
list, was not more injurious to him, than 
it was false and groundless. As soon as 
he heard of the reason, he had thought it 
incumbent upon him to apply to the noble 
lord to enquire into the truth of the report, 
and to learn who was the original author of 
the calumny. The noble lord had allow- 
ed, that he had heard such a report, but 
refused to tell him from whence he heard 
it; he had no other means, therefore, of 
justifying the character of the house in 
which he was concerned, than by thus 
publicly stating the whole of the case, and 
declaring, as he did, upon his honour, that 
the charge was, in every respect, untrue ; 
and having done so, he left it to the feel- 
ings of the noble lord, to point out what 
reparation could be made to men of busi- 
ness, from an injury wholly unmerited ; 
he added, thet what rendered it a more 
marked injury was, that the noble lord 
had, in that House, expressly declared, he 
reserved upwards of three millions of the 
loan, to muke an equal distribution of it 
among such of the bankers as were not 
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among the eleven who took so large a 
share of it. This being the case, and his 
house being the only one in London to- 
tally excluded from any share of it, a sort 
of stigma, of a very disagreeable nature, 
was fixed upon it, and it was attended 
with the greater degree of unpleasantness, 
from the very injurious and false reason 
alleged in justification of such a peculiar 
exception. Mr. Smith then went into a 
consideration of. the loan itself, which 
he thouyht by no means so advantageous 
on the part of the nation, as it might have 
been. He meant not in any, the smallest 
degree, to impute an undue motive to the 
noble lord who had proposod it; he had 
been in the habit of thinking upon politi- 
cal subjects very much with that noble 
lord; he was convinced of his great inte- 
grity, and satisfied that he meant to do 
what was perfectly upright and unexcep- 
tionable; but the noble lord appeared to 
him, in the conduct of the present loan, 
rather to have considered it as the duty of 
a chancellor of the Exchequer to make 
an impartial distribution of a boon than 
to be careful, in the first instance, to make 
_ the best bargain for the public that could 
be had. What induced him so to regard 
the noble lord’s conduct, with respect to 
the loan, was, the little attention the noble 
lord had paid to the hints given him by 
the four gentlemen who took the last 
year’s loan, and their offer of a competi- 
tion. He was present when the letter was 
written, and that letter contained the best 
advice that men, experienced in the bu- 
siness of loans, could give; the four gen- 
tlemen strongly recommended a division 
of the money-lenders into sets of persons 
sufficiently responsible to take the whole 
of the loan, and declared that they, as one 
set, would take the loan among them on 
such terms, that if they were outbid, the 
loan should be a very cheap one to the 
ublic indeed. He was confident, that 
ad the noble lord made use of the infor- 
mation, and gone by the rules prescribed 
in that letter, a far better loan might have 
been made, and a saving of 600,000/. to 
the public, have been gained; for now 
the loan bore a premium of 8} per cent. 
Lord John Cavendish aaaured? the hon. 
gentleman, that he had not the least in- 
tention to cast any slur on the house, of 
which he wasa partner; but, undoubtedly, 
in the course of his negociation, convers- 
ing with different men of the same profes- 
sion, he had heard a number of insinuations 
thrown out; and it was what was always 
{ VOL. XXIII. J 


the case, that people, in the same way of 
business, were jealous of each other, and 
frequently made use of ill-natured expres- 
sions ; however, he had paid no respect to 
those insinuations, and the sole reason of 
the hon. gentleman being left out of the 
loan was, not knowing but he was con~ 
nected with the other banking-houses, in 
which the name of Smith was part of the 
firm; he had understood, that a house, 
in which there was the same name, had 
used the loan as an instrument of influ- 
encing customers; and as he thought that. 
a very improper mode of conduct, he had 
endeavoured to prevent it in respect to 
the present loan. But he had not till 
then known, that he had not any share of 
the last loan. It was clear, therefore, that | 
he had made a mistake, and had been mis- 
led in a particular, regarding which he 
could have no private motive to act either 
one way or the other. As to the letter in 
question, if he recollected rightly, he had 
received it only three days before it was 
necessary to conclude the bargain; but 
not expecting it would ever become the 
subject of discussion, he had not taken 

articular notice of the fact. He thought, 

owever, it came to his sight only on the 
Wednesday preceding the Saturday on 
which the loan was agreed for. It cer- 
tainly advised a competition, and men- 
tioned four names as one set; but how 
was he to get other persons to form them- 
selves into sets, who were willing to op- 
pose monied men of so much power and 
authority? He had endeavoured to do 
the best he could; and on the Friday, when 
the bargain broke off about a trifle, a 6d. 
of the Jong annuity, or something of that 
nature, two, if not three of the four per- 
sons, who had sent him the letter alluded 
to were present, and yet they offered not 
then to come forward. His lordship said, 
other means of borrowing the money were 
resorted to after Friday; and, in conse- 
quence of a change in the price of stocks 
on the Saturday, somewhat a better bar- 
gain was made for the public. Had a 
one been, at first, within his 
reach, and the whole of the loan had been 
taken, it would have saved him an infinite 
deal of trouble, and prevented his passing 
the most unpleasant and irksome fortnight 
he had ever known in his life. With re- 
spect to the terms of it being too high, 
he must recur to the arguments he used 
on a former day, the exigencies of the 
state, and the shortness of time. If a 
better bargain could be made for the pub- 

[3 E] 
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lic in so short a space as he had been in 
office, he admitted he was liable to be 
blamed; but as he was convinced, more 
advantageous terms, considering all cir- 
cuinstances, could not be procured, he 
should ever defend the measure. 

Mr. Secretary Fox said, he frequently 
found, that gentlemen complained of the 
‘present loan; but. he had not seen an 
person point out who would have taken It 
on better terms for the public: therefore, 
until some person would inform the House, 
that better terms were offered, he could 
by no means think his noble friend any 
way to blame. Much had been said of 
aking the loan by way of competition, 
and it was curious to observe, that the 
four persons who recommended the Joan 
‘to be made in that manner, had offered to 
fmd the le that were to bid against 
them. Surely the committee must ‘see 
what the result of such a competition as 
that would have been. Ifthe three gen- 
tlemen of the four who wrote the letter, 
mentioned by the noble lord to be present 
when the bargain was concluded, had the 
good of the nation so much at heart, how 
came it that they did not offer better 
terms? But so exceedingly the reverse 
was their conduct, that they absolutely 
refused to agree to any other terms than 
those the loan was concluded on. The 
noble lord wished them to agree at 12s. 
Gd. long annuities; they wanted 15s.; at 
Jast his lordshi reed to give them 13s. 
which they r feed to take, and the bar- 
gain was broke off. His lordship was 
afterwards compelled to allow 13s. 4d. as 
the lowest terms they would accept, and 
that his noble friend would not agree to 
until the last moment, when he could sta 
no longer. He said it was unfair to esti- 
mate the loan at 8 per cent. because 
stocks were now so as to make it bear that 
premium. Would any gentleman assert, 
that the stocks would have been at that 
price if the loan had been deferred until 
the present time? Certainly they would 
mot; the persons who were to lend the 
money, perfectly knew what was wanted, 
and did, as they always would do, depress 
the stocks on purpose. A very material 
difference between the present and former 
loans, was owing to its being concluded 
on four days before it was debated; for 
that gave time for the holders of the Joan 
to raise the stocks; but had it been, as 
former loans, debated immediately, its 
epponents would not have had such an 
opportunity to reprobate it, although the 
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terms would have been exactly the same. 
And he must once more refer the com- 
mittee to what he had so frequently men- . 
tioned in a former debate, that it was ex- 
tremely indecent to lay the blame on the 
noble lord, when the necessity of the state 
was such, owing to the last ministr 
staying in the time they did, that if the 
loan had not been concluded on when it 
was, the worst of consequences must have 
ensued. In reply to Mr. Smith’s declara- 
tion, that the letter sent by the four gen- 
tlemen, who had conducted the last year's 
loan, contained the best advice, that men 
experienced in the business of loans could 
give; he said, that the letter contained no 
offer of a competition farther, than the 
offer of four men, the most powerful 
among the money-lenders, proposing to 
become one set of bidders. Had his noble 
friend fallen in with such a proposal, he 
would have put himself completely and 
irretrievably within the power of the four, 
or, at most, of one or two sets of bidders; 
in which case there would have been little 
probability of a better bargain being ob- 
tained for the public. 

Mr. W. Pitt reminded the committee, 
that the hints he threw out of a competi- 
tion being offered, were not ill-founded. 
In reply to what had been said, relative to 
lower terms not having been proposed, 
when three out of four of the gentlemen 
who had made the competition were pre- 
sent, he said, undoubtedly there was an 
essential distinction between four persone 
treating separately by themselves for the 
whole of the loan, and treating for it when 
mingled with others. In regard to their 
not offering to take it on lower terms, m 
his opinion that argument placed the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer im directly 
an inverse situation, and rather went to 
prove, that it was his duty to receive 
lower terms, than he was willing, on his 
own part, to give, than that it was his 
duty to make the bargain on the lowest 
possible terms that could be obtained. 
For money-lenders, when they knew they 
could have advantageous terms to come 
forward of themselves, and offer to take 
lower, would certainly be very honourable 
in them; but he believed that House did 
not give money-lenders credit for having 

uite so much generosity. He insisted, 
that it was a strange kind of doctrine, that 
all the fault of the loan was owing to the 
hurry in which it was compelled to be 
made. He wished Mr. Fox to declare 
openly, whether he meant to consider him 
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as responsible for all tlie ill consequences | reasons that had induced the late admi- 


that might arise from the hurry in which 
the loan was made? If he did, he would 
be ready to meet the charge, and desired 
that it might be made under two separate 
heads; first, who was the cause of the 
country being reduced to the deplorable 
state it was in? and, secondly, whether his 
continuing in office the time he did was 
the sole cause why better terms could not 
" have been procured? 

Mr. For had no objection to such 
enquiry being entered into, though he did 
not see it would answer any good end. 
He did not positively fix the blame of the 
loan being so bad, wholly on the right 
hon. gentleman, but undoubtedly the per- 
sons with whom he acted having left the 
Treasury without a shilling in it, and 
money being wanted the latter end of 
April, it was high time that the noble lord 
should close some bargain when he did. 

Mr. W. Pitt said, if the great point of 
- defence on which the present administra- 
‘tion were to rest their excuse for the bad- 
ness of the loan, was to be the hurry in 
which it was made, and that the hurry was 
by insinuation to be suggested as a matter 
imputable to him, he did desire the right 
’ bon. gentleman would speak out, and 
make the charge in direct terms, and not 
by insinuation merely. He was ready to 
join issue upon the question of who it was, 
that by their conduct had forced the 
country into the state of difficulty and 
distress, that rendered an improvidenot 
Joan in any degree justifiable. The ques- 
tion must necessarily resolve itself into 
twe points, either that he had neglected to 
discharge his duty, and that he ought, 
under the peculiar circumstances of the 
country, to have brought forward the loan 
while in office, and that he was chargeable 
with criminality for not having done it, or 
that it was utterly impossible for a loan to 
be made with any advantage to the country 
during the unsettled state of affairs, and 
that he would have been highly to blame, 
had he attempted it: which of these two 
points it was that ought to be considered 
as the true state of the case, he would 
leave it to the candour and feelings of the 
House to determine. ; 

Mr. Fox said, that as often as the bad- 
ness of the present loan was objected to, 
so often, whether the right hon. gentle- 
man liked it or disliked it, would he state 
the fact, that it was not imputable to the 
present administration, but to the hurry in 
which i was made. With regard to the 


nistration to stay in till the last moment, 


he could not argue upon them, because 


he did not know them; he did not, there- 
fore, charge the right hon. gentleman, nor 
any body else, with criminvality for their 
conduct, because possibly they might have 
very good reasons for it; but he would 
leave it to the candour, the justice, the 
honour, and the common sense of every 
man who heard him, whether it was not 
manifest, that the extreme hurry and diffi- 
culty, under which the loan had been 
made by his noble friend, was in a gréat 
measure to be considered as the reason 
why the terms of it were not better. If 
that was not the case, all the argument on ° 
the idea that the last administration occa- 
sioned that hurry, fell to the ground; but 
that being the case, it was fair for him to 
state, that the right hon. gentleman’s 
staying in office till the last, the very last 
day, as it were, before a loan must be 
made, was more the cause of its being a 
bad loan, than any want of endeavours of 
his noble friend to make a better. Mr. 
Fox said, as he was talking of a bad loan, 
it put him in mind of the peace, for it oc- 
curred to him, that the same cause occa- 
sioned the badness of both, namely, their 
being obliged to be made by @ certain day. 
The loan the committee knew must be 
made before Easter, and the peace must 
be made by the meeting of parliament; 
the hurry in which both were made, had 
rendered each, like every thing done in a 
hurry, liable to much objection. 

Mr. Arden disapproved of the method 
of late years practised in making the loan, 
and used several illustrations to prove that 
a better way could be found out. He 
complimented lord John in very high 
terms on his personal integrity, declaring 
that he had rather trust his lordship in a 
money transaction, than any other man 
living. He then went into an argument, 
to shew that the mode of making the loan 
that had been adopted on the present oc- 
casion was a bad one, and declared, he 
hoped it was not to be held out, as the 
mode to be pursued in future. Reserving 
part of the loan for ministerial distribu- 
tion, though he had no suspicion in the 
present instance, was liable to great abuse. 
He enlarged upon this considerably, and 
said, a chancellor of the Exchequer could 
not possibly of his own knowledge decide 
who were and who were not fit persons to 
have a share of the loan; he must conse- 


quently receive his information from 
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others, and those others from interest, ' searching after them, that they naturally 


from prejudice, or from some one impro- 
per motive or other might deceive and 
mislead him. He was an advocate for 
making a loan by competition. 

Lord John Cavendish said, he had, in 
making the present loan, studiously avoided 
any imputation of partiality to his friends ; 
and, among the numerous plans he re- 
ceived there was not, on the nicest calcu- 
lation, one quarter per cent. difference. 
He had endeavoured to steer clear of what, 
in the city, was called the Whitehall com- 
mittee, and divided the loan among the 
bankers at large; he found it was impuos- 
sible to please, and he had now totally 
precluded all his old friends, and, appa- 
rently, made no new ones. Had he given 
the loan to his own acquaintance, they 
would have had gratitude enough to have 
thanked him, but now he precluded him- 
self from their praise, and those he had 
served, condemned him for his yenerosity. 
His only reason for reserving a part of the 
loan, was to meet the clamour raised the 
last year, on the ground, that some bankers 
were favoured more than others, and that 
it became a matter of serious oppression 
and hardship to the trade for some to 
have a part of the loan, and others not to 
have any. He was afraid the present 
complaints against the loan did not pro- 
ceed from a virtuous jealousy of too much 
of fit having found its way within those 
walls, but from a very contrary idea. He 
declared he began to think he had acted 
foolishly in distributing it with so much 
rigour, and that had he been less scrupu- 
lous about it, he should have been better 
supported. 

Mr. Byng defended the loan, and in- 
sisted that the noble lord was driven to 
such a necessity by the shortness of the 
time, that had he staid any longer, the 
terms must have been much worse, the 
public knowing the state of affairs. He 
entered fully into the nature of the last 
Joan, and severely censured the late mi- 
nistry for not making a loan, when the $ 

er cents. were at 70: that should have 

een their. time, and theyswere highly 
‘culpable for delaying the business as they 
liad done. He had done, with respect to 
the present loan, what he had done with 
respect to former Joans—made it his busi- 
hess to enquire, if the money could, or 
could not, be had upon better terms, and 
he found that it could not.’ He declared, 
-if there were any complaints about the 
Joan, he had been so much in the habit of 


found their way to his ears. He reminded 
gentlemen of what had been his conduct 
respecting the loan of last year, and stated 
his having gone to the bankers, and en- 
deavoured to persuade them to take the 
loan at a saving of 1 per cent. to the pub- 
lic, rather than give 4 per cent. to those 
who were to have the loan as a monopoly ; 
but his endeavours proved fruitless. Rea- 
soning upon the disadvantageous terms of 
the present loan, he declared the fault lay 
with those who had gone out of office, and 
not with those who had but just come in. 
He reminded the late Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, that a sufficient part of the 
army could not be disbanded for want of 
money to pay them off with, and of other 
difficulties, to which the government had 
been reduced in consequence of the loan 
not having been made sooner. 

Lord Mahon reprobated the terms of 
the loan, and referred to his old argument, 
that if the necessity of the state was such 
as to require some money immediately, it 
would have been more prudent to have 
borrowed only three millions at first, and 
nine millions after. He reasoned upon 
this in answer to Mr. Fox’s objection, that 
the money-lenders would not bargain for 
one loan, if it were to be followed by ano- 
ther, and said, it was true if a loan of 
eight millions was to be made first, and 
a loan of four more afterwards; but it was 
by no means the case, when four millions 
only were to be first borrowed, and the 
eight millions last. 

Mr. Montagu appealed to the chairman 
whether it was not the first time he ever 
remembered to have heard the Loan Bill 
debated in a committee? He was much 
surprised to hear it opposed by those who, 
in a great measure, lad been instrumental | 
in its being so bad as it was. Govern- 
ment could not go on without money: 
the money-lenders were aware of this, 
and, no doubt, made their advantage of it. 
He would not impute it to any persons, 
that the fault of all this lay with them; 
much less would he impute it, where he 
wished never to see imputation rest ; while 
the fact was undeniable that the loan was 
obliged to be made in a hurry, and under 
circumstances of peculiar difficulty, in 
candour and in fairness, those facts ought 
to have their weight in the minds of the 
committee. 

Mr. Wilberforce was against the loan, 
and supported the doctrine of Mr. Smith, 
that the cause of the rise on last year’s 
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loan was owing to lord North going out 
of administration; and the reason why 
they had not fallen now that he was in, 
was, that the public were not so alarmed 
at his being in, as it was not in his power 
to do so much mischief as he formerly 
could. 

Lord North observed, that it was a 
strange way of arguing, that his going 
out of office could raise the stocks, for 
certainly if that was allowed, his coming 
into office must naturally make them full ; 
therefore the noble lord was extremel 
right in closing the bargain when he did. 
Those who wished to oppose the loan, 
found it invulnerable, he said ; therefore, 
they had turned their malice to him, 
which they were extremely welcome to 
do; and as the stocks had risen on his 
going out, so they had likewise riser on 
the late ministry being removed ; conse- 
quently both ought to shake hands; and 
if there was apy merit in raising the stocks, 
he begged the honour might be divided. 
He declared that he always found that a 
much better loan could be concluded on 
in the 3 and 4 per cents. than in the 5 per 
cents. With regard toa double loan, it 
was an extreme bad mode of raising 
money, for the expectation of the second 
lean would always keep the stocks Jow ; 
but if two loans were thought of for this 
vear, how happened it, that the first was 
delayed so long? Those who had thought 
of two, should surely have proposed the 
first in January or February at farthest. 

Mr. W. Pitt ‘declared, that he must 
decline the invitation to shake hands 
made by the noble lord with so much 
good humour, because he thought the 
two cases mentioned extremely distinct 
and different. Having stated why he 
thought so, he said, the charge of his 
having neglected to make the loan was 
carried much farther than it ought to have 
been. . Let gentlemen remember he had 
not totally forsaken the duties of his office 
previous to his resignation; he had moved 
for a million of Exchequer bills, which he 
had, at the time, thought would have been 
sufficient to answer the exigencies of 
government till a new administration was 
formed. With regard to his not making 
a loan when the 3 per cents were at 70, 
was it totally forgot that menaces had 
been thrown out against the administra- 
tion of which he had the honour to be a 
member, and that the House had been 
urged to watch them narrowly, to suffer 
wo loan to be attempted, no mutiny bill 
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for the discipline and control of the army 
to be passed, nor any measure that looked 
like a permanency of administration, 
because a coalition had just been formed 
in order to seize upon the government. 
Let these circumstances be considered, 
and let it then be said, whether he was or 
was not to blame for not having a loan. 
In reply to Mr. Fox’s remark, that the 
peace was like the loan, a matter of hurry, 
and obliged to be made by a certain day, 
he desired to have it remembered, that so 
far from the right hon. gentleman’s ob- 
servation being founded, the House had 
heard the last administration called on 
again and in for the peace, and as 
often sbliged to make excuses for its 
delay ; the hurry, therefore, had evidently. 
been with those who were clamorous for 
hearing that it was made, and not with 
those who were exerting themselves to 
effect a pacification. In answer to what 
lord North had said, in reply to lord 
Mahon’s scheme of dividing the loan into 
two parts, he acknowledged that the noble 
lord’s reasoning as to double loans being 
a bad mode of berrowing money, and that 
the expectation of the second loan would 
lower the stocks and greatly prejudice the 
first loan, was all true, considered as a 
general argument, but that it by no means 
applied in the present case, since his noble 
friend had only stated a division of the 
loan into two parts as a matter, which the 
peculiar nature of the situation of the 
country pointed out as advisable and 
proper. iy : 
Mr. Fox rose to take notice of the 
expression of the right hon. gentleman, 
that a coalition had been formed to seize 
upon government. He insisted that it 
was a rash expression, for the late ministry 
had been driven from their station the 
same, as he hoped every ministry who 
acted wrong would be, by a majority of 
that House. It was by a majority of that 
House that the former ministry were 
removed; and of which the right hon. 
gentleman approved. ‘The late ministry 
had been removed in the same manner; 
but he certainly could make allowances 
for the right hon. gentleman seeing thin 
in a different light; it was extremely 
natural; different situations threw dif- 
ferent colours on the same object. Gen- 
tlemen, he was aware, were led from 
different circumstances to see the same 
things in a different point of view, and to 
colour them accordingly: but he hoped 
such an appellation would not be annexed 
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to the ‘conduct of those now in office, 
unless at the same time the right hon. 
gentleman chose to avow the old and 
exploded doctrine, that the House of 
Commons had no right to interfere with 
ministers, nor to say who ought or who 
ought not to govern the country. If the 
right hon. gentleman was willing to go that 
length, he was perfectly welcome so: to 
do; and the indecent expression he had 
just used, would be perfectly consistent 
with such principles; but if the right hon. 
gentleman had not forgot or forgone all 
his constitutional ideas, he trusted he 
would forbear from applying such appella- 
tions as he had just used, to a conduct no 
more deserving of it, than the conduct he 
had himself held twelve months ago. 

Mr. W. Pitt declared, he never spoke 
less in a passion, nor more coolly, than 
when he had said, ** a coalition was formed 
in order to seize upon the government ;”” 
it was an expression he meant to use, and 
an expression he was by no means willing 
to retract; at the same time he would be fair 
enough to say, that, had such ap expression 
been applied to the conduct that effected 
the removal of the administration of the 
noble lord in the blue ribbon, he should 
have been one of the first to have expressed 
his indignation at it; but, he could by no 
means consent to consider the two matters 
in the same point of view. ‘ With regard 
to what the right hon. gentleman had 
said farther, he was ready to say then, 
and should, in every part of his life, be 
willing to declare, that he would not 
suffer himself to be considered as second, 
even to the right hon. gentleman himself, 
in his zealous attachment to that principle 
of the constitution, which made it per- 
fectly right and proper for the House, on 
some occasions, to interfere, and, at all 
times, justifiable for it to interfere in the 
choice and continuance of his Majesty’s 
ministers: that principle he ever had, 
and ever would, support; and, he trusted 
there never would be any one man, or apy 
set of men, bold or powerful enough to 
contend against it, or call it in question. 

The Bill then went through the Com- 
mittee. 


Debate in the Commons on the Bill to em- 
_ power the East India Company tov borrow 
Money.) The report was brought up 
from the Committee on the Bill for em- 
powering the India Company to borrow 
money, and make a dividend of 4. per 
ceat., on their capital for half a year. 
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Sir Cecil Wray said, he had many ob- 
jections to the Bul, but particularly to 
that part of it, which allowed the Com- 
pany to divide 4/. per cent. for one half 
year, at a time when their affairs were in so 
bad a condition as to oblige them to have 
recourse to parliament for money to sup- 
per their credit. Sir Cecil professed 

imself to be by no means master of the 
state of the India Company’s affairs; he 
could not therefore from his own know- 
ledge say, whether the Company were 
solvent or not, nor whether it would be 
safe and proper to intrust them with the 
owers which the Bill, if it passed into a 
aw, would convey; but he thought the 
Bill itself afforded an argument, if not of 
the insolvency, at least of the embarrase- 
ment and distress of the Company, and 
therefore he felt himself warranted, as a 
member of parliament, to consider how 
far it was consistent with his duty to in- 
volve his constituents in the affairs of a 
Company so circumstanced. He owned 
he did not like the security upon which 
the money was to be borrowed, and that 
because he had no great faith in the go- 
vernment of the East India Company. 
He had always considered government as 
& matter instituted with a view to pro- 
mote the interest and happimess of the 
governed, and not of the governors; but as 
far as he had read or heard of the govern- 
ment of the India Company, the reverse of 


‘this maxim oo tia to have been the aim 


and effect of that government. He un- 
derstood that, exclusive of the sum they 
wanted now to be empowered to borrow on 
their own bonds, there was a petition from 
them actually before the House, for a loan 
of 1,500,000/. from the public: to divide 
8/. per cent. in such a state of their af- 
fairs, appeared to him very extraordinary 
indeed ; and therefore he would move an 
amendment in that part of the report that 
related to the quantum of the dividend, 
and for the word four, he would substitute 
the word three, so that the Company 
should not divide more than 3é. per cent. 
for the half year. 

Mr. Burke entered into a long detail of 
accounts relative to the finances of the 
Company. He observed that they carried 
on two distinct species of trade ; the one 


of power in the dominions of which th 


were masters; the other in China, whi 

might be called strictly commercial; the 
former he proved to have been a losing 
trade to this country, and the latter lucra- 
tive; but then all the profite arising from 
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it were nearly consumed to make good 
the lusses in the former. He arraigned, in 
very severe terns, the conduct of governor 
Hastings, whom he called the grand de- 
linquent of all India, to whose measures all 
the calamities under which that country 
was groaning were, in his opinion, to be 
ascribed. Hyder Ally, he said, had been 
twice sold to the nabob of Arcot, and 
twice had the Company on that account 
been engaged in wars with the former; 
for which, when the nabob was called 
upon to give the stipulated supplies to the 
Company, he always excused himself, by 
saying, that he was unable, unless Hyder, 
whom he called his rebel subject, should 
be put into his hands; and the country 
he had seized should be restored. The 
government of India falling in with the 
views of the nabob, had undertaken two 
wars against Hyder, and plunged India 
into an abyss of calamity ; and when peace 
was made with that prince, the nabob was 
not included in it; so that he was left at 
liberty to §° to war with Hyder whenever 
_he pleased ; and thus, the nabob being 
the ally of the Company, there never was 
wanting a pretext for commencing? hosti- 
lities, without the appearance of the Com- 
pany’ acting as principals in the war. 
e described the famine that at present 
raged at Madras, in the most pathetic 
manner, stating that two hundred persons 
perished daily with hunger in that city; 
that vultares appeared by hundreds, hover- 
ing over that ill-fated city, to share with 
the wolves and dogs in devouring the 
carcases of the dead; and to add to the 
misfortune of the miserable, they had 
also wolves and vultures in human shapes 
eager to devour them; that lord Macart- 
ney was obliged, from principles of hu- 
manity, to send the handicraftmen eut of 
Madras, where there was not work or food 
for them, to other places. He deplored 
the fate of a great princess, who, in an- 
other pa of India, had been driven from 
her palace with 2,000 of her women, after 
the most faithful of her servants had been 
hanged; and he prepared the House to 
expect, in the next report from the select 
committee, such accounts of the cruelty, 
barbarity, and rapine of our government 
in India, as would shock every man of the 
least sensibility. He spoke of large for- 
tunes acqui by individuals, while the 
y was almost reduced to bank- 
ruptcy; and he instanced the readiness 
with which 800,000. had been raised by 
Mr Hastings for the purpose of making 
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investments, to prevent the Company’s 
ships from coming home in ballast. 
did not approve the motion relative to the 
dividend ; but he would support it, as he 
hoped that a totally new system, relative 
to the government of India, would be 
adopted. He laid it down as a maxim, 
that the relief of the India Company and 
its reform should go together. He be- 
lieved, the particular accommodation, 
which the Bill then under discussion would 
afford, was indispensably necessary, and 
necessary with as little delay as possible. 
Therefore, and therefore only, he was 
willing to give his assent to it; but if he 
thought that it was merely one part of a 
system of driblets, and that without going 
fully into a general reform of the abuses m 
the government of India, it was meant by | 
little and little to meet the difficulty of the 
moment, and apply a remedy proportioned 
to the present pressure of inconvenience, 
he would most steadily have opposed it. 

Sir H. Fletcher rose to state the parti- 
cular situation of the India Company at 
present, and the nature of the necessity 
that urged them to make the ols pears 
to parliament, now under considefation. 
Sir Henry recited the progress of the Com- 
pany’s affairs for many years back, and 
the sums they had spent in procuring their 
territorial acquisitions. He shewed, that 
the pubic had derived mmense advan- 
tages from those acquisitions, by customs 
and otherwise, but that they were still tn- 
debted to the Company very considerably. 
He mentioned also, that the dividend 
from the year 1708 to the year 1757, or 
thereabouts, had been 8/. 4s. per annum on 
an average, and that in time of war it was 
upon an average of 7/. 15s. He farther 
stated, that'the Company were far from 
being in a state of insolvency; that they 
had cargoes upon the seas to a large 
amount, and that they only wanted some 
present cash to defray certain bills, that 
were coming due, and to carry on therr 
affairs; and thence their application to 
parliament. He claimed some credit as 
due to the Company for their conduct in 
India during the war, and shewed, thet 
though government had thought it right 
to give up their conquests for a valuable 
consideration, when they made the peace, 
nevertheless, the fact was ascertainable, 
that the Company had almost driven our 
natural enemies out of India, in the course 
of the war. 

Governor Johnstone said of Mr. Burke, ° 
that the hon. gentleman’s humanity car- 
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ried him away; and seeing melancholy 
rospects, he was prevented by that very 
umanity from taking time to consider 
what was the real causes of them; and 
therefore, without hesitation, he ascribed 
them to the British government. If fa- 
mine raged in the Carnatic, it was the 
natural consequence of the manner in 
which the Mahrattas always carried on 
war: they were very far from being a 
cruel people, and murder was a crime un- 
known among them; but still when the 
entered upon a war, they always made it 
& point to ravage every thing before them: 
this was the true cause of the famine ; 
and if the hon. member had taken the 
trouble to read lord Macartney’s last dis- 
patches, he would have found, that after 
having described the very great calamities 
of the people of his government, his lord- 
ship observed, that the French and the 


other enemies, suffered infinitely greater ; | the lords of the Treasury. 
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at another time of dreadful cruelties exer- 
cised in an expedition under general Grey, 
in North America: but the governor said, 
he happened to be in America at that 
time, and had heard nothing of these 
cruelties. He wished to hear particular 
charges, and not general reflections. The 
hon. gentleman was always talking of the 
report that was to come from the select 
committee; he wished he could see the 
mighty giant come forth; if the hon. 
member was the dwarf who appeared on 
the battlements of the giant’s castle, he 
wished he would step in and prevail on 
the monster to come forth to the combat. 
He desired gentlemen to recollect, that 
the present Bill was only one part of an 
application from the India Company for 
relief from parliament, and begged that 
they would hold in their minds, that it 
was brought in upon a compromise with 
With regard 


and so far was the famine from being con- | to the idea of lowering the dividend to the 
fined to the British settlements, that be- | 3 per cent. he had no manner of objection 
yond the mountains, in Hyder’s dominion, | to it. He thought when any set of people 
there perished daily one thousand persons. | applied to the public for relief, their 


He 
whom he had no private friendship; on 
the contrary, some of his relations had 
cause for enmity against that gentleman ; 
but having carsfully examined into the 
conduct of that great man, he was so asto- 
nished at the prodigious efforts he had 
made for the preservation of our terri- 
tories in India, that he resolved to take a 
decided part in his favour; and it was 
matter of surprise to him, that his name 
should be treated so ignominiously in that 
House in his absence. If he were present, 
he was convinced that harsh language 
-would not be used to him; for he would 
have answers ready that would convince 
his enemies of his innocence: on the 
other hand, he knew that Mr. Hastings 
would not bear such language. His hav- 
ing raised 800,000/. for the Company's 
use was no proof that the Company’s 
servants had amassed great fortunes. The 
hon. gentleman ought to recollect that 
Calcutta might vie almost with London, as 
it contained 500,000 inhabitants; and 
when London could raise twelve million 
for government, it was not surprising that 
Calcutta should raise 800,000/. The hon. 
gentleman had a way of colouring things 
veryhigh. In the excess of his humanity, 
he once saw the captive loyalists of lord 
Cornwallis’s army hanging on the trees 
along the coast of Virginia, and yet not 
one of them was put to death. He heard 
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en spoke of Mr. Hastings, with ; shewing that they were ready and willing 


to begin an ceconomical system themselves 
was the best recommendation of their 
claim to relief from the legislature. 

Mr. Burke said, that if he held improper 
language in that. House, he might be 
called to an account for it in a parliamen- 
tary way; if called to an account out of 
the House, he would answer it in a gen- 
tleman’s way; but no danger, no bully- 
ing, no threat, should ever prevent him 
from doing his duty ; and he pledged him- 
self to God, to his country, to that House, 
and to the unfortunate and plundered in- 
habitants of India, that he would bring to 
justice, as far as in him lay, the greatest 
delinquent that India ever saw. With re- 
gard to loose accusation, he was as much 
above it as the hon. gentleman. He might 
rest assured, when he charged Mr. Hast- 
ings, he would do it by alledging some 
specific fact of criminality. To act other- 
wise, was something worse than acting 
ungenerously ; it was to act the part of a 
calumniator, a part which he never would 
consent to perform. Mr. Burke reasoned 
a good deal in terms of painting, upon 
overcharging a picture with colour, in 
order to hide an imperfect outline; and 
declared, that he would take care his 
drawing should be correct and perfect be- 
fore he put on any colouring at all. He 
was justified by the forty-five resolutions 
of the secret committee, to hold this lan- 
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guage, of Mr. Hastings, whom the House ; 


had already so far censured as to resolve 
that he ought to be brought home to 
take his trial. 

Governor Johnstone said, he never in- 
tended to threaten; but he thought it un- 
generous to bring charges, day after day, 
against a man, who, being absent, could 
not make a defence. So far from bully- 
ing him, he did assure the hon. gentle- 
man, whenever he had any thing to say to 
him, it should not be in that House, but 
in another place; in the mean time, he 
‘repeated it, that he thought attacking Mr. 
Hastings in his absence, in terms of so 
much harshness, was ungenerous. 

Mr. Burke said, it was not his fault 
that Mr. Hastings was absent. If I could 
have had my will, said he, he should have 
been in England before now. 

Mr. Dempster thought that eight pounds 
was too great a dividend for the Com- 
pany to make under their present circum- 
stances. As a proprietor, he should think 
it wiser to receive no dividend at all at 
present ; but as it might be necessary for 
the Companny’s credit to have a dividend, 
he agreed perfectly with sir Cecil Wray 
in thinking, that at the proper stage a 
motion should be made, to alter the words 
four per cent. to three per cent. Mr. 
Dempster said, he wished the territorial 
acquisitions had not been made; he be- 
lieved they had proved a serious and a 
solid incumbrance to the Company. 


The Amendment was rejected, and the | 


Bill ordered to be engrossed. 
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should be instituted in the court of Ex- 
chequer, to compel Messrs. Powell and 
Bembridge to make up their accounts, 
and pay in their balances. He had this 
day spoken to the Solicitor of the Trea- 
sury, and he understood from him that he 
had directions to file the Bill: and that 
he only waited for the arrival in town of 
the Attorney General, to receive his ine 
structions, relative to the prosecution for: 
the misdemeanor. 

Mr. Pitt said, that the proceeding by 
the English bill had nothing at] all to do 
with the cause which induced the late pay- 
master general to dismiss the two gentlemen 
in question. There had been a dispute 
between Mr. Powell and Mr. Paris 
Taylor, relative to a sum of money; and 
the former wished not to pay in his balance 
until credit should be given him for that 
sum; so that he would have the payment 
of the balance await the judgment of the 
court on the question; the English Bill 
would answer the purpose of bringing this 
matter to issuc; but there was nothing in 
common between this case and that for 
which the gentlemen had been dismissed ; 
and he could not help saying, that their 
restoration seemed to cast no small reflece - 
tion on those who had been the authors of 
their dismission; and on the late Attorney 
General who had given his opinion against 
them. If the prosecution for the misde- 
meanor was to take place, he had no ob- 
jection to the discharge of the order; but 
he had rather for the present, that the 
order should not be discharged, but sus-— 

ended only, until the present Attorney 


Messrs, Powell and Bembridve.] May ! General should come to town, and inform 


2. Lord Newhaven informed the House, : 


the House whether or not he meant to 


that since he moved for the minute of? proceed criminally against the gentlemen 


the Treasury, relative to Messrs. Powell , 


and: Bembridge, he had heen informed, | 


that prosecutions against those gentlemen | 
had been ordered in the courts below; if: 


in question. 

Mr. Sheridin said, the delay of the 
legal proceedings was by no means charge- 
able against the present ministry. ‘The 


he should now be told trom authority, that late Attorney General had cominenced 
such prosecutions had really been ordered, | the business, and there had time enough 
he would move to have the order dis. elipsed for him to have gone on with it. 
charged, for taking the minute into con- | Mr. Sheridan threw out some sarcasms 
sideration; because he was of opinion, !on the practice of that gentleman to 
that no proceeding should be had in the ‘threaten and to institute criminal pro- 
House, that might tend to create a bias | cevses, and then to suffer them to sleep. 
in the minds of the public, before the two | Mr. Kenyon said, that from the state of 
gentlemen in question had been brought | the case that had been laid before him, he 
to trial. had delivered it as his opinion, that the 
Mr. Sheridan said, the Attorney Ge- | gentlemen ought to be the objects of both 
meral had given it as his opinion, that a |a criminal and a civil prosecution; and in 
rosecution for a misdemeanor should be | such a light had their conduct appeared 
Enstituted by information ; and also th.t | to him, that he did not hesitate to declare 
‘@mother prosecution by English Bill, | to those who were at that time in power, 
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that such enarmous offenders ought not 
to be suffered to remain in places of trust. 
He explained his own conduct, and said 


he would justify it through the whole of. 


the business. 

Mr. Burke defended his own conduct in 
restoring the two gentlemen to their 
former situations. It was his own act 
entirely, on which he never so much as 
asked the advice or took the opinion of 
any other man: he was responsible for 
this act to his country; and he had so 
regulated the pay-office, that there was no 
danger of the public money being em- 
bezzled by these gentlemen or himself; 
he kept no balances in his hands, they lay 
at the bank, but were very small; when 
he went out of office the balance amounted 
to no more than 700/. In the case that 
had been laid before the learned gentleman 
who spoke last, for his opinion, there was 
one omission, of which the persons in 
question had great reason to complain ; 
and if the circumstance to which he had 
alluded, had not been kept back, he was 
sure that the learned member's opinion 
would not have been so strongly against 
the two gentlemen. 

Mr. Martin said, that when he heard 
from the highest authority, that two con- 
siderable clerks in office had been dis- 
missed for gross misbehaviour, and that 
they were afterwards restored, he could 
not help looking upon their restoration as 
a gross and daring insult to the public. 

Mr. Burke, rising in a violent fit of 
passion, exclaimed, ‘it is a gross and 
daring ;” but he could proceed no 
farther, for Mr. Sheridan by this time had 
pulled him down on: his seat, from a 
motive of friendship, lest his heat should 
betray him into some intemperate expres- 
sions that might offend the House. 

Sir. L. Astley said, that to restore per- 
sons charged with a crime amounting to 
public robbery, was a great slight for the 
opinion of the public, and a daring insult. 

Mr. J’ox endeavoured to soothe the 
House intotemper. He declared, that he 
had never heard a word ot the restoration 
of the gentlemen in question, till he had 
heard it from the paymaster-general him- 
self, as he was going into the King’s closet 
at St. James’s. He said, that it was im- 
possible that any man could wish to smo- 
ther an enquiry into the conduct of the 
persons alluded to: an enquiry must cex- 
tainly take place; but his hon. friend, 
thinking that punishment ought not to 
precede an enquiry, had restored them to 
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their places; determined, no doubt, to 
suit his conduct to the issue of the en- 

uiry. He said, if the hon. baronet and 
the hoi, gentleman who spoke before him, 
considered a moment, they, surely, would 
think that calling, what his hon, friend 
had done, a daring insult to the public, 
was an expression not more harsh than 
unjustifiable. With regard to the hon. 


gentleman who spoke last but two, hehad, . 


on some occasions, touched upon huma- 
nity: now, surely, if that hon. gentleman 
would reflect ever so little, he would see, 
that it was the fixed principle of humane 
justice (if he might couple two such 
words) to presume every person innocent, 
till some criminality was proved against 
him. To talk, therefore, of the public, 
supposing Mesers. Powell and Bembridge 
guilty, before apy proof of their guilt was 
adduced, was not less a libel upon the hu- 
manity of the public, than it was a cruel 
and unwarraneble attack upon those gen- 
tlemen. Mr. Fox said, that the one of 
them with whom he had been ai a 
namely, Mr. Powell, had ever had the 
character of a man of the strictest honour 
and honesty; he saw no reasons, there- 
fore, for accepting the accusation (even 
if accusation there was), against guch a 
character for proof, nor of condemning 
him unheard, apy more than of condermne 
ing any other person, accusediof any other 
offence, before he had been fairly tried.. 
With regard to the degree of public re- 
sponsibility belosging to the offices of 
cashier and accountant, it was no affecta- 
tion in him to declare he was wholly igno- 
rant what that degree of responsibility 
amounted to; but this he was certain ; hig 
hon. friend wag responsible to the public, 
not only for his own conduet, but for that 
of every clerk under him; and, therefore, 
it was not to be presumed, that his hon. 
friend would have restered two persons to 


their offices under him, of whose unim- . 


peachable corduct he was not, in his own 
mind, perfectly convinced. But: that his 
having done §0, was a daring insult to the 
pubhc, was, surely, not only a very harsh as- 
sertion, but an assertion by no means true. 
It was possible for the last paymaster to 
have seem the same conduct in a repre- 
hensible point of view, and for his hon. 
friend to have seen it ina very different 
point of view; and, in consequence, for 
the late paymaster to have discharged 
Messrs. Powell and Bembridge, and for 
the present to have restored them, with- 
out there being any thing in either casa 
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like an insult to the public, much less a 
daring insult. His hon. friend could 
never have been so weak as to suppose, 
that the act of restoring the cashier and 
accountant would pass unnoticed, or that 
it would not call forth observation, and 
provoke enquiry. Undoubtedly it was 
obvious, that notice would be taken of it 
in that House; and he had no manner of 
doubt, but that his hon. friend would be 
able to shew, that he had not, by any im- 
prudent and hasty measure, done a thing 
so culpable as some men chose to suppose 
it. An enquiry into the whole affair must 
be made, and it was a matter that con- 
cerned him more nearly than any other 
person whatever. He explained this, by 
stating Mr. Powell to have been the acting 
executor of his father, and said, if con- 
trary to his general character, contrary to 
what he believed, Mr. Powell should not 
turn out a man of honour and honesty, 
the House must see, that in so large, so 
complicated a transaction as the execu- 
torship of his father’s affairs, there must 
have been great opportunity for wronging 
his family ; and though 40 or 60,000/. was 
a trifle with regard to the public, yet 
when it came to be the case of an ‘indivi- 
dual, the consideration was a large one. 
Mr. Fox reasoned upon this, and very 
amply defended Mr. Burke on the pre- 
sumption, that he would, at the proper 
time, be able to justify what he had done 
in the instance in question. 
Here the conversation was dropped. 


Sir Thomas Rambold.] The Lord Ad- 
vocate complained of the very thin attend- 
ance that he had hitherto found, whenever 
the Bill of pains and penalties against sir 
Thomas Rumbold became the subject of 
discussion. He wished to know, whether 
rt was seriously intended to pursue the 
business to the end or not? If it was the 
intention of the House to drop it, he wish- 
ed to be made acquainted with that cir- 
cumstance, and then he would not move 
for another hearing on the subject ; for it 
was a mockery to go into the evidence on 
the Bill, when there could not be kept to- 
gether a sufficient number of members to 
make a House. 

Mr. Foz declared, that, to drop the Bill, | 
would be productive of the most fatal con- | 
sequences; for it would convince the 
world, that the most atrocious misconduct 
in India would meet with impunity in 
parliament; and, therefore, he requested | 
gentlemen. would,. for the credit, honour, 
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and interest of the country, attend to the 
evidence for and against the Bill. If the 
Bill should be lost for want of attendance, 
it would not clear the character of sir 
Thomas Rumbold; on the other hand, it 
would hold out this idea to the people of 
India, that it was in vain for them to exe 
te redress of their grievances in Eng- 
and. 

Mr. W. Pitt thought, that some mode 
might be devised to enforce attendance, 
as in the case of ballots for election com- 
mittees; on which occasions the House 
could not proceed to any business till 100 
members were collected; nor could any 
of these 100 members depart from the 
House till the business of the ballot was 
concluded. ‘ 


Debate in the Lords on the Loan Bill.} 
May 1. The Earl of Steidurne, under 
standing that the Loan Bill was to be dis- 
cussed on Monday next, requested their 
lordships would be cautious how they suf- 
fered a Bill of that magnitude to pass 
without a proper investigation; for not- 
withstanding the public demands might be 
urgent for the supply, yet it would be bet- 
ter to delay those supplies for some little 
time than permit the community at large 
to groan under an imposition. Should it 
prove that those who had the conducting 
of the bysiness could not possibly make 
better terms than they had done, they 
would certainly deserve the thanks of the 
public; but this, he greatly feared, would 
not be the case. . 

Viscount Stormont was surprised that — 
the noble lord should have the most dis- 
tant idea of delaying the Bull in its pro- 
gress, when he considered the necessity 
there was for its immediate dispatch; so 
convinced was he of the necessity that 
not the least delay ought to be piven, that 
he would move their lordships for the se- 
cond reading immediately ; that it be or- . 
dered to the committee to-morrow, and 
that it be read a third time on Monday ; 
and, as he found the Bill was to undergo 
a severe scrutiny, their Jordships might 
either take it into consideration now, in 
the committee to-morrow, or on the third 
reading on Monday, as they should think ~ 
most proper. . He was certain the House 
had an undoubted right to investigate a 
loan, as well as every other Bill that came 
before their lordships; but if a plain man 
might be allowed to speak from experi- 
ence, in answer to that flow of eloquence 
which had just been used, he should give 
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it as his opinion, that their lordships mak- 
ing an alteration in a money bill, was, in 
fact, throwing it out; but whatever might 
be the fate of the Bill, he doubted not 
their lordships would be convinced of the 
propriety of his motion, and suffer the Bill 
to be read a second time. | 
Lord Thurlow was of opinion, that it 
would be highly improper for the noble 
lord’s motion to take place; as it had 
been gencrally understood both in and 
out of that House, that the second read- 
ing of the Bill was fixed for Monday: 
many noble lords who intended to be pre- 
sent, and had some remarks to make, 
might not be then in the House, and, of 
course, must lose an opportunity, not only 
of hearing the terms of the loan fairly in- 
vestigated, but be entirely deprived of 
taking part in that investigation; besides, 
it would be breaking in upon the constant 
practice of that House, and might, in fu- 
ture, be held as a precedent for bringing 
on matters of the greatest importance by 
surprise, at a time when scarcely any of 
their lordships should be present ; he like- 
wise thought the motion a very improper 
one, to come from the noble viscount, 
unless he was to understand that no de- 
pendance was to be placed on what one 
pe said to another. A noble friend of 
1is had written to him from the country, 
to know when the second reading of the 
Loan Bill was to be; he, willing to give 
his friend the best information in his 
power, had applied to the noble viscount, 
stating the matter, requesting to know 
when administration meant to bring it for- 
ward, and had received for answer, on 
Monday next; he accordingly scnt word 
0 to his friend, not imagining the noble 
Jord meant himself to bring it on sooner. 
Viscount Sturmont said, that when the 
Jearned Jord applied to him, he had given 
him the best reply in his power; it was 
impossible for fin to give a positive an- 
swer; as from the situation he held, he 
could not be supposed to speak officially ; 
and from his total ignorance of the exi- 
gcncics of that department, he could not 
foresce the actual necessity for bringing it 
on sooncr; had he, however, suspected 
that his lordship had any particular rea- 
sons for knowing the day to a certainty, 
and that any alteration would be thought 
by him of consequence, he should not 
have presumed to have hazarded any an- 
swer to his requisition, but have referred 


him to the noble duke, now at the head of 
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moment, harbour an idea, that the learned 
Jord wished to send private letters for no- 
ble lords to attend on such particular bu- 
siness; he knew that he was too sensible 
of his own dignity to descend so low; at 
least, every one in that House must be in- 
capable of supposing he would stoop to 
such a transaction. 

Lord /hurluw declared, he never had, 
nor ever would, be the means of bringing 
any noble lord to that House, upon any 
subject whatever: he acted upon his own 
principles, and he should leave every lord 
to do the same. In the present case, he 
had received a letter, merely to know the 
day the business was to come on, and he 
had sent an answer, the best he could get. 
The noble viscount, among other things, 
had said, he should not think of making 
any alteration in a money bill, as it would 
be, in fact, equal to objecting to it altoge- 
ther, but give it a negative at once; 
allowing that would be the case, he must 
differ with the noble viscount in his pro- 
ceedings, and would rather choose to 
send it back with alterations, that the 
other House might see in what points 
they differed. 

After some further conversation, the 
Bil] was read a second time. 


was read 
oan Bill, 


May 5. The order of the da 
for the third reading of the 
when 

The Earl of Shelburue rose, and called 
the attention of the House to two proposi-. 
tions, which he introduced with a preface 
of considerable length, disclaiming all 
ideas of rancour and enmity, and professing 
that he was actuated by no retrospective 
motives whatever. He had saraed: in his 
mind a matter which had fallen from a 
noble viscount (Stormont) a few days ago, 
respecting the exclusive privilege claimed 
by the House of Commons, of being the 
institutors, and, in a great measure, the 
sole directors of all money bills. This 
was an idea that he wished by no means 
to give any countenance to. The House 
of Commons, he was well assured by 8 
person of the first distinction in this couns 
try, who had lived in habits of intimacy 
with all the great men from the reign of 
king William to the present time, were 
constantly encroaching on the power of 
the Lords. And this dispositibn’ to en- 
croach, if suffered to continue, must 
materially impair, if not totally destroy, 
that constitution which was the envy and 


the Treasury-board; he could not, fora|the admiration of every foreign nation. 
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Since, then, a period ought, some time or 1776, in order to shew that the present 
other, to be put to, mutter of such dan- | bargain was in every respect as bad for 
gerous tendency, his lordship saw no; the puwolic, as that which was complained 
reason for delaying the salutary remedy | of in the protest, with this very material 
for a single moment. He thought the t difference, that the one was made in war 
present was as opportune a season as any j} and the other in peace. He suid, that 
that could possibly present itself in future ; | perhaps that which was bad at one time 
and, considering it in this point of view, { might-be good at another ; as, for instance, 
he had accordingly drawn up certain | lord North was now pronounced to be one 
resolutions to subinit to the House, which | of the most uprigitt ministers that ever 
were meant to take cognizance of money | lived, who used to be one of the most 
matters. He did noi intend by so doing { corrupt: and therefore the present Joan 
to create any difference between the two ] might be perfectly free from the sispicion 
Houses. What he proposed was by no | of influence and management, although 
means unusual. It had been solemnly | there were the strongest suspicions tound 
decided on the famous fissention be- | against that in the year 1751. Of one 
tween the upper and lower House of } part of the present administration he had 
Parliament in a money case, in the year { undoubtedly the highest opinion; their 
1671, that the lords had of right the | integrity, their tried character, their pro- 
privilege of intermeddling, controlling, | fessions bound him to rely on their con- 
and directing the management of the | duct; and he had the best opinion of their 
public purse; and, if through laziness, in- | sincere wishes to introduce economy, and 
attention, or timidity, that doctrine had | to make use of the most perfect system of 
been since shaken, he called upon their | reform, but he had no idea that that part 
lordships, as they valued the existence | cf the present ministry who had done so 
of the constitution, to re-establish it on } much to ruin the country, would now 
the firmest foundation. Without meaning | conduce to save it; and he was therefore 
to go into that question at large on the | afraid that the integrity of the noble duke 
present occasion, or to discuss the pro- | would not be enough to guard him against 
priety of the argument of the noble vis- | the weight of corruption, which he ex- 
count, he would content himself with | pectedwould be placedinthe oppositescale. 
saying, that he had given it a good deal | From the noble duke he expected every 
of consideration, and as nothing could | thing that undefiled character, pure honour, 
be farther from his intention than a | patriotism, zeal for the public, firmness, 
desire to distress government, or to in- | and ability, could produce. If the noble 
terrupt the public business, he had hit | duke was not much conversant with public 
upon a middle line, which would rescue | speaking, it was not a requisite to be 
him from the necessity of opposing the | coveted ; half a dozen sentences of honest 
third reading of the Loan Bill, which | declaration would go a greater length 
would steer completely clear of it, and | froma man of his grace’s disposition, than 
would, at the same time, establish a prin- | speeches of immoderate length from 
ciple for every ministry to go by in the | others; and he would please to recollect, 
conduct of futureloans. Whathe alluded | that many, many of the great men of 
to were certain resolutions which he | former days were not spcakers. 

should have the honour to move; but The noble earl then came to examine 
before he stated to their Jordships the | the grounds on which the protest com- 
reasons on which he had grounded them, | plained of the loan of 1781, and the essen- 
he would desire that the protest of the | tials which it held out as the principles on 
21st of March, 1781, might be read.* In | which all loans ought tobe made. The 
desiring this protest to be read, he meant | loan of that year was protested against on 
nothing personal to the noble persons | three different grounds, the improvidence 
who were now in office. He would have | of the bargain, the corrupt operation, and 
signed that protest himself if he had been | the partial distribution of it. ‘Io these 
present on the occasion; he approved of | three heads of objection, he should add a 
the principle of it, and wished to apply it | fourth, which, in his mind, as much de- 
to the present day. He enumerated | served reprehension as any thing else be- 
shortly, but accurately, the statements of | longing to the loan of the present year; 
the several loans which we had had since | he meant, that there was to be a lottery ; 
of which he would say more before he sat 
* See Vol. 21. p. 1386. . down. His loidship said, it was a prac- 
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tice for persons not immediately skilled in 
loans, to suspect a mystery in them: he 
did assure their lordships in general, both 
young and old, that there was no mystery 
in them whatever, and he who affected to 
make a mystery of them, meant to de- 
ceive. A man need not be a great finan- 
cier to qualify him for understanding 
them; nothing could be more simple and 
easy, when once loked at with attention. 
He said, it should be his business to sim- 
plify what he had to offer respecting them 
as much as possible, and he did not doubt, 
but they would all clearly understand the 
matter, before he had done. They had 
nothing to do but to bring their minds 
to consider millions as hundreds, and to 
enter upon the account with just the same 
degree of consideration, that they natu- 
rally paid to their own affairs. His lord- 
ship said, there wanted nothing but fair- 
ness and integrity to make a good loan 
in times like the present, in times of 
peace. He then entered into a compa- 
rison of the loans made, as he stiled 
them, in the happy days of the duke of 
Newcastle, and thoes m the melancholy 
times, when lord North presided at the 
Board of Treasury ; aod shewed what 
premium the omnium of the scrip of each 
bore when the loan had been first opened. 
After having gone through the whole, he 
pointed out the different means that there 
were of making a loan, viz. by an open 
subscription, bya close one, and mae by 
a competition. An open loan he talked 
of as a measure to be adopted only under 
certain circumstances, and then rather in 
time ef peace than of war. A close one 
he thought an extreme good method, but 
then he advised by all mcans the keeping 
the sum wanted, a profound secret till 
the last moment, to make it with as few 
as possible, and to give those few the 
whole without the smallest reserve what- 
ever. He said, the benefit to be derived 
from giving it to a few was amazing, and 
that he had found it in the contracts. 
They were in the hands of fourteen or 
sixteen when he came into office ; he re- 
duced them first to five, and afterwards 
down to two, and the consequence was, 
the public were net only better served, 
but at a less price. The reason was obvi- 
ous ; wien a8 few had the whole, a smaller 
profit satisfied them, because it was exactly 
the same, whether a money-lender got a 
small profit upon a large return of capital, 
or whether they obtained a great profit on 
asmall return. Another thing in making 
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a loan, was to take care to chuse out 
none but rich and responsible men, to 
treat with for it. Such men would make 
it answer the better, by bringing it gra- 
dualiy to market, and by buying it in 
again if it fell too low. As a proof of 
this, he instanced one of the duke of 
Newcastle’s loans, which from some un- 
foreseen accident, fell to 3 per cent. dis- 
count immediately. The duke was alarm- 
ed, and thinking he had made an unfair 
bargain with those who had taken the 
loan, sent to convene a mecting of them 
immediately. The duke was a good deal 
frightened as well as the money-lenders, 
and they knew not what project to hit 
upon; at length one of them, a ver 
wealthy man, desired the duke to wal 
with him into another room. They staid 
out a few minutes, and then he returned 
with the duke in apparently high spirits. 
They told the other money-lenders to go 
home, and to make themselves perfectly 
easy for that care should be taken of 
them. The person in question went im- 
mediately to ’Change, and buying up the 
scrip as fast as it was offered to sale, it 
rose the very next day one per cent. 
above par. Having declared he had this 
fact from the son of the person in ques- 
tion who was principally concerned. in it, 
his lordship came to a consideration of 
the terms of the present loan, and entered 
into a minute discussion of what the terms 
were. The noble lord said, he would en- 
deavour to strip the subject of all its hard 
names and difficulties; and having gone 
at great length into a statement of the 
simple, easy, and uncomplicated nature 
of borrowing money by a loan, he exa- 
mined every one of the plans distinctly, 
and gave the preference toa close loan 
by competition, in which no reserve was 
made whatever from the individuals who 
were to make the bargain. 

He went into a calculation to shew, 
that in every essential point the present 
loan was made in the most improvident 
and reprehensible way; improvident, be- 
cause the terms were so much more enor- 
mous than they ought to have been, and 
reprehensible, not only for the want of 
economy with which it was maneged, but 
also for its being managed for the pute 
poses of influence. He ealculated the 
terms to be, on the first day of its coming 
into the market, 54 per cent. and on sub- 
sequent days it rose to.6, 64, 7, 74, and 
even to 8, but the fluctuation was from 


63 to 73, and the medium was about 7} 
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He stated the several component parts of 
the bargain; and said the first great fault 
in it was, that the minister had not taken 
care to have the proper advantage of sell- 
ing for time. He had seemed totally to 
overlook the discount, and he had not 
taken the advantage of the competition 
which there was inthe market. To his 
knowledge a competition was offered, and 
that by men of the first ability, and the 
offer made too by a smaller number of per- 
sons than that to whom it was given; but 
this offer seemed to be totally overlooked. 
The loan was made too in atime of peace, 
when the minister had a right to demand 
better terms than he could during the 
war, because he had not the same exi- 
gencies for the money. It was made 
also in a season, when the spirit of gam- 
bling so much prevailed, that there was 
five times the sum offered which was 
wanted. It was made too in a moment 
when the minister had all the benefit of 
secrecy of the sum necessary, and was 
able to meet the money-lenders without 
their having been able previously to know 
what sum was wanted, or what funds were 
to be taken for the bargain. Under all 
these advantages the loan was made on 
terms so hizh as those he had mentioned, 
and not only so, but the most unwise and 
impolitic measure had been taken, where- 
by not only the money of the people was 
squandered, but the credit was actually 
shook ; for instead of settling terms that 
should give the stock-holder an idea that 
the debt was to be diminished, funds 
were taken, by which, in order to borrow 
12 millions, the nation was loaded with 
an increase of 164 millions of debt; so 
that whenever we had to pay back this 
sum of 12 millions, we should have to pay 
16,500,000/. He complained of this as 
the most improvident of all possible ways 
of borrowing money, and that above all 
others of which he disapproved. 

The influence of the bargain was the 
next object. It certainly was fair to say 
that there were clear grounds for suspect- 
ing that this was managed for the sake of 
influence as well as the loan of 1781. A 
reserve was made, which was disposed of 
to the friends of the minister; and in this 
there were several descriptions of charac- 
ters pointed out as proper to be consi- 
dered—clerks in office, members of par- 
liament, and a variety of others. With- 
out meaning to go minutely into the list, 
he said it was easy to perceive that many 
of the persons set down there werc men 
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without a shilling; and that by this most 
pernicious of all modes of influence the 
Treasury had had in this loan, which 
could be detected, 144,000/. to give to 
their friends ; and in an article he thought 
he could lay his hand upon 90,000/. more. 
He reprobated, in most severe terms, thig 
sort of conduct, and came tospeak of the 
slovenly, but most inconvenient stratagem 
for the eking out the loan, which they had 
used in granting a lottery. It was a spe- 
cies of public gambling the most danger. 
ous and offensive, because it corrupted 
the manners of the people, and ought to 
be at once and for ever abolished. 

After having argued this for a consi- 
derable time, his lordship took a view of 
what he had heard had been said in de- 
fence of the loan; and first, he observed 
it had been insinuated, that its badness 
was to be ascribed to a certain interreg- 
num, the blame of which had been thrown 
upon him. In answer to this, he denied 
the accusation; he wished to God it could 
be ascertained who it was to whose con- 
duct that interregnum had been owing. 
Let it be who it would, he would venture 
to say, the person ought to be dragged 
forth to condign punish:nent as an ex- 
ample to the whole nation. It had also 
been said, that the last administration had 
been the cause of it, by staying in office 
so long after they had seen it was impos- 
sible fur them to keep their places. In 
answer to this, he had only to repty, that 
the accusation was groundless; as soon as 
he had heard of the first resolution of the 
House of Commons, he had felt it right 
to make up his mind as shortly as possible 
to going out; on the Saturday morning, 
as soon as he had heard of the resolution 
and the division, he had asked, if there 
was any other motion given notice of for 
Monday, being determined not to recede 
an inch, while any thing farther was agi- 
tating in consequence ot the two former 
resolutions; and he trusted, it would be 
considered as manly conduct in him to 
have stood firm in such a moment, and 
not to have done any thing that looked 
like an attempt to flinch from the justice 
of his country. Hearing that no notice 
of any farther motion had been given, 
and finding that the House of Commons, 
notwithstanding its two former resolutions 
respecting the peace, durst not proceed 
against him personally, he intimated his 
intention to his sovereign by letter, and 
he went to St. James’s on the Wednesday 
to perform it. He owned he had staid in 
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office mercly with a view to make what he 
had said at going out, correspond with 
what he had said at coming in, and that 
cordial peace with America should be the 
beginning and end of his official carcer. 
Out of respect, therefore, to the city of 
London, with whom he always had lived 
upon good terms, and hoped he always 
should, he had staid in office till the 
Wednesday, when they went up with their 
address on the peace, in order to take care 
of the answer; and the noble lord near 
him (Sydney) would, he doubted not, do 
him the justice to declare, that the words 
of that answer were more his, than those 
of any other person at that time in office. 
It had been asked, how could a better 
loan be made in a hurry? He saw no ar- 
gument whatever in this question. The 
loan was settled on the Saturday, and not 
opened to the House of Commons till the 
Wednesday following. Was that a proof 
of hurry ? If better terms had been got on 
the Saturday than could be had on the Fri- 
day, there was every reason to expcct still 
better might have been had on the Tuesday 
evening ; and yet itmight have becn opened 
to the House on the Wednesday. In 
reply to the argument so often resorted 
to, that the last administration ought to 
have made the loan; did even those who 
used the argument think it possible for 
them, after having lost the confidence of 
the House of Commons, to have carried 
through such a measure? It was absurd, 
in the highest degree, in all who used 
such an argument, to charge them with 
not having done what they themselves 
would have been the most clamorous to 
poo had they been weak enough to 
lave supposed it practicable, or mad 
enough to have hazarded the desperate 
attempt. 

His lordship went into a discussion of 
the funds taken to make parts of the loan, 
and argued upon the propriety of trying 
a 5 per cents.; after strenously endea- 
vouring to show, that the creation of such 
a stock would have looked like an inten- 
tion to pay offa part of the national debt 
as soon as possible, he asked if hurry had 
prevented ministers from adopting that 
plan? He reasoned much upon the gues- 
tion, that it was adviseable to raise the 
money without adding unnecessarily to 
the debt of the nation. As the case stuvod, 
we were to pay 16 millions for 12. He 
contended, that it was more adviseable to 
pay a high interest, and incur a small debt 
of capital, than to have a large capital en- 
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tailed upon us by preferring a small inte- 
rest. If once the idea prevailed, that it 
was not our intention to lessen the na- 
tional debt, public credit would be lost, 
and public credit it was that had upheld 
us throughout the war, and rendered us 
the wonder and envy of all Europe. 
After going through the other considcra- 
tions he spoke of a lottery, which, he 
said, he had at all times reprobated as a 
measure poisonous to the morals of the 
people, and productive of the most per- 
nicious mischiefs. .Lotteries first intro- 
duced and encouraged that species of 
gambling, which had paved the way for 
E. O. tables, and had gone so much far- 
ther as to affect the Bank of England itself, 
and the great trading companies, by turn- 
ing the ingenuity of the artists, which 
ought to be the country’s boast and its 
advantage, directly against its existence, 
and making those who were resorted to 
as the means of prescrving our paper 
credit, eager to wound it mortally, by 
stabbing it in the most vital parts. He 
described lotteries, which infested and 
illumined our streets every night, as splen-. 
did instruments of ruin and distress. Nor 
were they in his mind at all necessary; six 
or seven shillings short annuity, would, 
he said, always prove as good a make- 
weight, and be attended with infinitely 
less fatal consequences to the community. 
His lordship concluded with moving his 
resolution, ‘“ That it is the opinion of this 
House, that all future loans should be 
conducted in the manner which may 
best conduce to the reduction of the na- 
tional debt, or which may, at least, not 
obstruct such a reduction, but rather 
manifest the intention of government, 
to proceed in due time to such a mea- 
sure. The voble earl then said, that 
he intended to move another resolution, 
which he would now read to their lord- 
ships, which was, “ That it is the opinion 
of this House, that whenever it shall be 
thought expedient in negociating a public 
loan, to deal with individuals, and not on 
the foot of an open subscription, the 
whole sum to be raised shall be borrowed 
of, or taken from such individuals, without 
reserve of any part fur the future disposal 
of any minister.” 

Earl Fitzwilliam differed entirely in opi- 
nion with the noble earl, with respect to 
the censure he had endeavoured to throw 
on the negociators of the loan; he ad- 
mitted the terms were not so good as we 
might have expected would be made in 
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the situation men in power were in, and 
the absolute necessity there was for their 
obtaining the money immediately, he could 
not think they had made so culpable an 
agreement. e money-lenders knew the 
necessity there was for an immediate sup- 
ply; they knew how much would be 
wanted: for 16 millions had been voted 
in the House of Commons, and only three 
had been provided for; they were there- 
fore certain that 12 was the least that 
government could possibly want to raise. 
This, with a variety of other inconve- 
niencies, the ministers had to contend 
with on their entering into office, made 
the monied men carry it with a high hand; 
and therefore he was of opinion, that they 
rather deserved the commendation than 
censure of their lordships fer the terms 
on which they obtained the money. His 
lordship said, that the price of the funds 
rnust necessarily be taken at the price 
they stood at on the day when the bargain 
was made; and, notwithstanding all the 
specious dager, | about the time-price, 
every man, who knew any thing of the 
matter, knew the meney-lenders would 
rtot listen to the idea of such a prospective 
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excusable for having made. His 
lordship said, the two resolutions appeared 
to him to be, the one unnecessary, and the 
other highly improper. No man denied, 
that all loans ought to be made, with an 
intention to proceed, in due time, to re- 
duce the national debt. The present loan 
had been made with that view, and as to the 
question whether creating a 5 per cent. 
fund, or raising upon the 3 per cents. was 
most advisable, it was all mere matter of 
speculation and opinion. In his judg- 
ment, the mode adopted was the most 
practicable, and the most reasonable for 
the public. With regard to the second 
resolution, he should not scruple to give 
it his direct negative. But at present, he 
conceived it was unnecessary for him to 
go much into either of the resolutions, 
because the Bill must be disposed of first, 
it having been ordered to be read a third 
time. 

Viscount Stormont conceived their lord- 
ships to be out of all order. The question 
then before them, was for the third read- 
ing of the Luan Bill; with what propriety, 
therefore, they could have another ques- 
tion brought before them, before they had 
got rid of the first, he was unable to de- 


value of the funds being made the basis of | termine; he knew of no other way there 


the bargain. His lordship showed the 
fallacy of several of lord Shelburne’s ar- 
guments, especially with regard to a com- 
eae which he agreed, could it have 

had, would have been a matter ex- 
tremely desirable ; but he reminded their 
Jordships that there must necessarily be 
two sets of bidders to make a competi- 
tion; and the four gentlemen who had 
written a letter to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer ea @ competition, had 
only generally said, they would be one 
set, but without stating their terms, or in 
any way enabling government to take ad- 
vantage of their advice, or to create an 
auction of the loan. Nay, so far from it, 
that on the Friday, when the noble lord 
at the head of the Exchequer proposed 
terms lower than those offered by the 
money-lenders, though in a very trifle only, 
three of the letter-writers were in the 
room, and had not the spirit to accept 
the noble lord’s terms, or to offer others 
of their own. The earl reasoned very 
ably in defence of the loan, declaring, that 
considering the peculiar circumstances 
under which it had been made, if not so 
goood as it might have been, under other 
circumstances, it was certainly such a one 
ws his Majesty’s present seryants stood 
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was for their lordships to proceed, than 
by determining either to pass or postpone 
the present question, if they could pos- 
‘sibly conceive that to be necessary, and 
then they might have a fair opportunity 
of investigating the resolution that had 
been proposed. 

The Earl of Shelburne perceived he was — 
rather out of order, in not having intro- 
duced his resolution previous to the mo- 
tion for the order of the day; but it was 
far from his intention to take their lord- 
ships by surprise. He had not the least 
idea of hurrying the House into any kind 
of resolution; if they thought proper, he 
had no objection to its lying on their lord- 
ships’ table for six weeks ; but he did not 

erceive why, as it was then before them, 
it should not be proceeded on. 

Lord Thurlow said, that it certainly was 
the most orderly way of proceeding, to 
determine on the order of the day, that 
order having been moved for; but then 


| it was at the same time clear, that his 


noble friend in the blue ribbon had suf- 

fered that order of the day to be entered 

upon by mistake, not recollecting that his 

motion should have been made previous 

to it; but, however, if the noble viscount 

persisted in the form being so strictly ob- 
[3 G] 
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served, it was still in his noble friend’s: 
power, with the indulgence af the House, 
to recover all, by moving the order of the 
day to be adjourned for an hour. 

' After a short conversation, the question 
was put for postponing the order of the 
day for one hour, which being agreed to, 
lord Shelburne again moved his resolution, 
when . 

Viscount Stormont observed, that he 
had given his consent for adjourning the 
order of the day, concluding the noble 
lord in the blue ribbon would have 
brought them on together ; but, however, 
as his lordship had admitted the one was 
meant to be connected with the other, he 
trusted he should not be charged with 
being out of order, if he considered them 
so, and spoke of the Money Bill, although 
it was not, in fact, before the House. 
He would not attempt to follow the noble 
Jord in those nice calculations which he 
had stated, and accurately, he had not 
the least doubt; but should confine 
himself to state the circumstances under 
which this loan had been procured; in 
the course of which he should take an 
opportunity of mentioning what he con- 
ceived to be the true cause of many of 
the disadvantages that ministers had to 
combat with, in compliance with the inti- 
mation of a noble and learned Jord; not- 
withstanding, he was aware how truly dis- 
orderly it was for a member of that House 
to allude in one debate to what had 
passed in another. It ought to be re- 
membered, that the present administration 
did not-come into power until the 2nd of 
April, and that the exigencies of the state 
were such, that they were compelled to 
settle the terms of the loan within ten 
days after, and of course were glad to 
’ make it on the best terms they could. A 
competition had been mentioned as the 
best mode of raising the money; he be- 
lieved it was; it had been tried by a noble 
lord in the other House, and the public 
had reaped the advantage; but in this 
case, there was not time to raise that com- 
pe It was asserted, a letter had 

een sent to the Treasury offering one; 
he averred it was not, in fact, any such 
thing; for the letter only mentioned a 
competition, without making any specific 
offer of one, or stating any terms upon 
which the authors, as one set of bidders, 
would agree to take it; therefore, it 
' amounted to nothing, as the negociators 
could not say they had received an offer 
which was in any shape to affect those 
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with whom the treaty was on foot. He 
had ever understood, that in these trans- 
actions, the money was always rated at 


| the then price of the stocks in which they, 


meant to purchase; this had been adhered 
to in the present treaty, but then they 
rose the next day, and the day after, and 
it was certainly a very enormous crime in 
the minister not to foresee, it! With re-- 
spect to a lottery, it was a douceur that the 
money-lenders had been long accustomed 
to, and they would not have been prevailed 
on to treat without that or some similar 
advantage; and, provided there had been 
an offer made of any new mode, they 
would have taken care not to hazard the 
new invention themselves, but would have 
made the public pay for their trymg 
whether it was an advantageous scheme 
or not. While there were lotteries in 
Flanders, France, and Holland, it would be 
impossible to check the spirit of gambling 
entirely ; and, if there was a considerable 
sum to be made by that vice, why should 
not this kingdom reap the advantage. 
as well as any foreign state, especially as 
by the late regulations ‘the greatest of its 
evils had been prevented? He would not 
say the present was a good loan; he only 
meant to contend, that it was as good a 
one as could possibly be expected from 
the circumstances under which it had 
been negociated. It had been asked, 
what had occasioned those difficulties ? 
He would wish to know why the late ad- 
ministration had not brought it forward, 
as it was a notorious fact, that an early 
loan was always the most advantageous to 
this kingdom? He did not say they should 
have brought it on in November; but 
they, according to their own accounts, 
had a glorious time to bring it forward; a 
time when the kingdom at large was 
elated—for what kingdom was not elated 
at the return of peace? That was the 
time when they should have treated for 
their loan, when the nation, flushed with 
peace, had not yet considered the terms 
on which they were to have it; when the 
3 per cents. were up to 70, and before 
reflection took place, and they saw at 
what an expense they had purchased that 
peace, and with what a lavish hand their 
possessions had been dealt away; they 
had sufficient time from the 25th of 
January, when the preliminary articles 
arrived, to the 17th of February, when 
the vote passed against them in ano- 
ther House: even after this they ought 
to have brought it forward, if they had 
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‘chosen to remain in office. A noble lord 
in the other House had done so when he 
found it necessary to retire from his Ma- 
- jesty’s service; and it might, perhaps, 
have been much better for this country 
‘had they followed that noble lord in that, 
as well as in many other circumstances. 
‘He had heard some people talk of an in- 
terregnum ; but he could not harbour so 
‘bad an opinion of the noble lord in the 
blue ribbon, as to suppose they did not 
act to the last moment of their remainin 
in office with the same integrity they did 
at first, and that they endeavoured to 
make every thing as smooth and easy as 
lay in their power for their successors. 
That those noble lords should now be the 
first to raise obstacles gave him some 
little degree of surprise, as they must be 
fully convinced of the almost insurmount- 
able difficulties the present ministers had 
to contend with. 
He knew there was too much candour 


and integrity in that House to be led |. 


astray by the most powerful rhetoric, or 
flowery eloquence ; while it could be an- 
swered by plain matters of fact, integrity 
of intention, and fairness of proceeding , 
upon these principles he did not doubt 
the present motion would meet a nega- 
tive, as it went to answer no good purpose, 
but merely to start obstacles in the pro- 
ceedings of government, and to cast a 
distant reflection on the negociators of 
the loan. 

' The Duke of Portland found it neces- 
sary to rise, in order to clear up some cir- 
cumstances with respect to his treating for 
the Joan in the manner he had done, and 
to state the current prices of the stocks, 
when the bargain had been settled. The 
noble earl had paid him some compli- 
ments on his integrity, which to be sure 
were very flattering; but he assured the 
noble earl, that he did not expect that he 
would receive any peculiar credit for the 
two or three sentences he should at any 
time deliver in that House, unless these 
sentences should contain plain and stub- 
born facts. He said, that when they came 
into office there was but 400,000/. in the 
Exchequer, and there were claims on the 
Treasury for services to the amount of 
3,400,000/. Besides this, the navy was ina 
most mutinous condition, and called to be 
paid off. It was incumbent on them to 
answer the demands which were made, 
and to do this, the loan must be made 
without delay. The noble lord had said 
that they had the benefit of secrecy as to 
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the sum to be borrowed. This was im- 
possible, for the money-lenders all knew 
that there were services voted to the 
amount of 16 million, and that only the 
land and malt, and some other trifles were 
voted to answer them. He said, they had 
the advantage of competition. In this he 
was misinformed. A letter had been writ- 
ten to the Treasury, proposing a compe- 
tition ; but no offer was made, no specific 
proposition was sent in, and nothing 
which could justify ministers in keeping 
off from the bargain which they made. 
He charged his predecessors with blame- 
able delay, either in retaining their offices 
after they had lost the support of parlia- 
ment, as in not discharging the duties of 
office while they remained in. 

Lord Keppel corroborated the noble 
duke in what regarded the mutinies in the 
navy, and the necessity that there was 
for paying off the ships without the loss of 
a moment. 

Lord Sydney justified himself and col- 
leagues against the charge of being acces- 
sary to the delay complained of. He 
attributed it to dissentions among those 
who were now in office; and he was pro- 
ceeding to state a number of rumours, 
when 

Lord Ravensworth called him to order, 
and said they did not come to hear stories 
about their cabals and struggles, and 
goings out and comings in. 

The Earl of Derby warmly opposed the 
motions, and said that nothing could be 
more impolitic and absurd than the pro- 
positions. | 

Lord Loughborough questioned the 
good gense of their coming to. resolutions 
respecting the management of loans, where 
no loans could originate, and where none 
could, in fact, be altered or amended. 
The good sense, or even the common 
sense of the first proposition was still more 
doubtful: he did not know how to decy- 
pher it, or how to make out what it wished 
for. It had “ the true no meaning,” 
which * puzzled more than wit.”? For 
how was a loan to contribute to the re- 
duction of the national debt? A loan 
was calculated in its nature to increase 
the debt by the exact sum which was 
borrowed ; but it could not make it less. 
The noble lord played with this idea, and 
then came to the next passage, and de- 
sired to know how it was possible that a 
minister could, by the mere act of a loan, 
express his wishes and intentions of re- 
ducing the national debt. He might by 
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words in the preamble of the statute talk 
about his willingness ; but he had no con- 
ception of the noble earl’s meaning, when 
he said that the act of borrowing money 
would in itself be a reduction of debt, or 
shew a tendency thereto. 

Lord Thurlow attacked lord Lough- 
borough’s mode of treating the motion 
with some severity. He contended against 
the present loan, as a bargain worse for 
the public than it ought to have been; 
for he said, he knew that a competition 
was positively offered. His lordship said 
he had a story to relate whenever he 
chose to tell it, and he had authority to 
relate it from the party whence he had it, 
but he would not then go into it. He 
would barely say, that he had been as- 
sured, that: when a former loan of two 
millions was in agitation, a gentleman every 
way responsible offered to take the whole 
of it at an eighth cheaper than the bar- 
gain was afterwards made, but. that the 
minister pulled a list out of his ket, 
and insisted upon a reserve for such of his 
friends, whose names were on that list, 
whereupon the gentleman would have no- 
thing to do with the loan, and the public 
Jost an eighth per cent. in order to oblige 
the minister’s friends. He advised the 
noble duke to be upon his guard. Strange 
stories were in circulation, relative to the 
hagas loan, several of which he recited. 

e complained of having been called the 
avowed advocate of influence, appealed to 
his conduct respecting the contractors 
Bill, and declared it was his opinion that 
the minister ought to be hanged who cor- 
ruptly distributed the loan with a view to 
inffuence. ; 

The Earl of Derby expressed his sur- 
prise, that the learned lord should now, 
for the first time, have found so much 
fault with a mode of making loans, which 
had obtained for years without his starting 
a single objection to it. His lordship re- 
torted upon lord Sydney for his charge of 
the interregnum upon the present admi- 
Distration with great success; and said, the 
last administration having lost the confi- 
dence of the House of Commons, as the 
noble lord in the blue ribbon had con- 
fessed, had caused the interregnum. He 
declared, he wished to know, how an en- 
quiry of such a delicate nature could be 
set on foot. He called upon lord Shel- 
burne to shew how the plausible promises 
in the King’s speech had been fulfilled, 
before he urged the noble duke and his 
friends, who had been in office but a fort- 
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night, to produce the acts of their admi- 
nistration, in proof of their good inten- 
tions. 

The Earl of Shelburne declared, he 
would readily join with the noble earl who 
spoke last in an address to the throne, to 
know who had been the cause of the 
strange state in which the country had re- 
mained for six weeks. With regard to the 
argument that he had lost the confidence 
of the House of Commons, he did not be- 
lieve he had lost it. But, said the noble 
lord, let the House of Commons beware, 
or they will lose my confidence. He said 
again, with regard to himself, he had gone 
out of office holding up his head higher 
than those who came in. He thanked 
God he remained independent of all 
parties. With regard to the promises in 
the King’s specch, they had begun to be 
fulfilled ; a Custom-house Bill, a very es 
sential reform, had been presented to the 
House of Commons; other great and es- 
sential plans of reform and economy were 
ripening, and would have soon been ma- 
tured had he and his friends continued in 
office. Let the noble earl enquire at the 
Treasury, he would learn there, that great 
reforms were in preparation when he was 
obliged to quit his situation. The Admi- 
ralty department was, he must own, the 
least active of any great ee with 
a view to reform. He declared he meant 
no attack; but such was the fact. With 
regard to the question so often put of 
‘© Why did not the last administration 
make the loan?” The truth was, the loan 
was to have been brought in the very next 
week after the resolution upon the peace 
passed the House of Commons. The terme 
intended were far different from those now 
adopted. He could assure the noble lordg 
no reserve was to have been in the case, 
The whole of it was to have been trans+ 
acted with secrecy, and one idea upon 
which it went was to have given it chiefly 
among the old stock-holders, as a recome 
pense for their losses. With regard to the 
resolutions, let the House adopt them or 
reject them ; he was perfectly indifferent. 
Nonsensical as they had appeared to & 
learned lord, he was content to let them. 
rest on their own bottom. I 

Lord Keppel observed, that the Ree 
lord had said he meant not to attack ; bu 
certainly, what he had said was bald 
like an attack. He bid the noble ear ret 
collect that he was at the head of the . 
miralty while we were engaged 10 & W od 
his attention, therefore, had beea directed 
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to the greater objects of actual and imme- 
diate service, and not plans of reform, 
that could only be attended to in times of 
peace. His lordship complained of the 
noble earl having endeavoured insidiously 
to interfere with the office in a manner 
extremely inconvenient, and as he thought 
impolitic, for it tended most unseasonably, 
to diminish the influence and authortiy of 
the Admiralty-board, over the subordi- 
nate boards, by making them accountable 
to the Treasury. 

The Earl of Shelburne said, that lord 
Howe had expressly come into office on 
an agreement to push the reform of his 
department with the same vigour, that 
had distinguished the noble duke’s ord- 
nance office reform. His lordship added, 
that lord Howe, when he came home from 
Gibraltar, complained of the bad discipline 
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noble viscount near him, be that as it 
might, the noble viscount seemed deter- 
mined to make a most direct attack upon 
him [Lord Keppel said from his seat, 
‘© With all my-heart.”] | His lordship far- 
ther said, that for some months before 
lord Keppel resigned, they had not been 
upon speaking terms, and that all the time 
he knew not whether he was to have the 
noble viscount’s support or not, or whe- 
ther he would or would not resign; but 
during the time, the noble viscount had 
confessed he had borne himself in a fair 
and manly way towards him, and not 
‘6 smiled, and smiled, and been a villain.” 

The Resolutions were negatived; after 
which the Loan Bill was read a third 
time and passed. 


Debate on Mr. Pitt?s Motion for a Re- 


of the fleet, insomuch that the noble | form in Parliament.] May 6. The call 


wiscount had declared the peace absolutel 
necessary ; since he did not think it safe 
for a man to trust himself with a fleet, 
while such a total want of discipline pre- 
vailed. 

Lord Keppel said, that lord Howe nei- 
ther directly nor indirectly made any such 
complaint to him ; and as to discipline, 
that lay not with him but with the com- 
mander of a fleet; at least he should have 
thought so, had he been at the head of 
the Gibraltar fleet; but as the noble 
viscount was absent, it would be better to 
say no more upon the subject till he could 
be there to answer for himself. His lord- 
ship then alluded to some conversation 
that had passed between lord Shelburne 
and himself in private, and charged the 
noble earl with having interfered with his 
office through clerks, unknown to him, 
and in an underhand manner. 

The Earl of Shelburne said, he would 


answer the charge with one word. It was 
false. [A cry of order, order!] Hede- 
clared, 


€ meant not to pronounce what 
the noble viscount had said, as from him- 
self, was false, but that the information 
from which he had spoken, was a falsity. 
He scorned any thing like underhand 
work, as much as the noble viscount. If 
the noble viscount alluded to the victual- 
ling office, the abuses in that office were 
gross and scandalous, and called loudly 
for reform. If he meant the Navy-office, 
that was necessarily and naturally con- 
nected with the board of Treasury; one 
of its officers, a respectable and worthy 
character, having frequently attended 
him, With regard to hie attack on the 


of the House on Mr. Pitt’s motion for a 
Reform in Parliament, standing for this 
day, there was an uncommonly numerous 
attendance, nearly 500 members being 
present. As soon as the clerk had done 
calling over the names, 

Mr. W. Prt, seeing lord North in his 
place, rose to put a question to him. It 
was reported, he said, that the noble lord 
remained in that House only for the pur- 

ose of opposing the proposition that he 
intended to make to-morrow. If the no- 
ble lord had this business so much at 
heart, he would ask him whether he would 
consent that the House should resolve it- 
self to-morrow into a committee, to take 
into. consideration the resolutions that he 
should have the honour to propose? For 
his own part he preferred a discussion in 
a committee to that in a house, because 
in the former there was a greater latitude 
of debate. 

Lord North said, that to spread a report 
that he remained in that House for any 
one particular purpose. was very indecent. 
It became not him to say when he should 
be called to the other House, or whether 
he ever should be honoured with a seat in 
it; to call him to it, lay in the power and 
will of others; and, therefore, he could 
not say that he should be removed from 
the House in which he was then speaking; 
but whether his stay in it should be short 
or long he would always do his duty, and 
give his opinion freely on every subject 
that should come before him. As to the 

uestion put to him by the right hen. gen- 
tleman he would give this answer ta it, 
that, for one, he would net consent that 
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the resolutions, which the right hon. gen- | cult task he had ventured to undertake in 


tleman intended to make to-morrow, 
should be discussed in a committee; 
for to consent to such a thing would, 
In some measure, amount to an ap- 
robation of the principle of making a re- 
fort in the House, to which he would 
not, at least, for the present, give his vote. 
There might, perhaps, be some imperfec- 
tions in the present state of the represen- 
tation; but this was, in his opinion, an 
improper tjme to enter upon a reform. 


May 7. An immense concourse of peo- 
ple assembled early in the lobby and ave- 
nues leading to the House. The gallery 
was full before twelve o’clock. Several 
petitions were presented from various de- 
scriptions of persons, praying for a reform 
in the representation of the people in par- 
liament ; one was presented by Mr. Ma- 
sham, from the freeholders of the county 
of Kent; another from freeholders, whose 
freeholds lie in the city of London; a 
third was presented by Mr. Byng, from 
the householders of the Tower Hamlets ; 
and a fourth by Mr. Fox, from the elec- 
tors of Westminster. After these _peti- 
tions had been received, and all the other 

etitions on the same subject, which had 
been presented during the eens 
month, had been brought into the House 
by the clerk, and laid on the floor near 
the table, : 

Mr. William Pitt rose to open the busi- 
ness. He declared, that in his life he had 
never felt more embarrassment, or more 
anxiety than he felt at that moment, when 
for his country’s good he found himself 
obliged to discover, and lay before the 
House, the imperfections of that constitu- 
tion to which every Englishman ought to 
look up with reverential awe; a constitu- 
tion which, while it continued such as it 
was framed by our ancestors, was truly 
called the production of the most con- 
summate wisdom: raised by that con- 
stitution to greatness and to glory, Eng- 
land had been at once the envy and 
the pride of the world: Europe was 
taught by experience that liberty was the 
foundation of true greatness; and that 
while England remained under a govern. 
ment perfectly free, she never failed to 
dela exploits that dazzled the neigh- 

ouring nations. To him, he did assure 
the House, it was interesting indeed ; ‘in- 
teresting and awful beyond all power of 
description. He wished, however, the 
House to vicw the arduous and very diffi- 


¥ 


its true light. 
fabric, the constitution of this country, 
with more admiration, nor with more re- 
verence than himself; he beheld it with 


No man saw that glorious 


wonder, with veneration, and with grati- 
tude; it gave an Englishman such dear 
and valuable privileges, or he might say, 
such advantageous and dignified preroga- 
tives, that were not only beyond the reach 
of the subjects of every other nation, but 
afforded us a degree of happiness unknown 
to those who lived under governments of 
a nature, less pregnant with principles of 
liberty ; indeed, there was no form of go- 
vernment on the known surface of the 
globe, that was so nearly allied to perfect 
freedom. But a melancholy series of 


events, which had eclipsed the glory of 


Britain, exhibited a reverse of fortune, 
which could be accounted for only upon 
this principle, that during the last fifteen 
years, there had been a deviation from the 
principles of that happy constitution, 
under which the people of England had 
so long flourished. | 

Mr. Pitt reminded the House how and 
upon what reasons the public had begun 
to look at the state of parliamentary re- 
presentation ; of the steps they had taken 
to procure some remedy for the inadequacy 
which they discovered; the degree of 
success that their endeavours had met 
with; and what it was, that particularly 


occasioned him to rise at that moment, in 


support of their petitions. He said, to 
put the House in possession of all these 
circumstances he need only advert to the 
history of a few years recently past; a 
history which he would touch upon as 
shortly as possible, because it was not 
only a most melancholy picture of cala- 
mitous and disgraceful events, but be- 
cause it was so extremely difficult to men- 
tion it in any shape, that would not ap- 
pear invidious and personal. He then 
stated, that the disastrous consequences 
of the American war, the immense expen- 
diture of the public money, the conse- 
quent dap burthen of taxes, and the 
pressure of all the collateral difficulties 
produced by the foregoing circumstances, 
gradually disgusted the people, and at 
last provoked them to “ turn their eyes 
inward on themselves,” in order to sce if 
there was not something radically wrong 
at home, that was the chief cause of all 
the evils they felt from their misfortunes 
abroad. Searching for the internal sources 
of their foreign fatalities they naturally 
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turned their attention to the constitution 
under which they lived, and to the prac- 
tice of it. Upon looking to that House 
they found that by length of time, by the 
oneN and progress of undue influence, 
and from other causes, the spirit of li- 
berty and the powers of check and con- 
trol upon the crown and the executive 
government were greatly lessened and 
debilitated. Hence, clamours sprung up 
without doors; and hence, as was per- 
fectly natural, in the moment of anxiety, 
to procure an adequate and a fit reniedy 
to a practical grievance, a spirit of specu- 
lation went forth, and a variety of schemes, 
founded in visionary and impracticable 
ideas of reform, were suddenly produced. 
It was not for him, he said, with unhal- 
lowed hands to touch the venerable pile 
of the constitution, and deface the fabric ; 
to see it stand in need of repair was suffi- 
ciently melancholy: but the more he re- 
vered it, the more he wished to secure its 
duration to the latest posterity, the 
greater he felt the necessity of guarding 
seainst its decay. Innovations were at 
all times dangerous; and should never be 
attempted but when necessity called for 
them. Upon this principle he had given 
up the idea which he suggested to the 
House last year; and therefore his ob- 
ject at present was not to inncvate, but 
rather to renew and invigorate the spirit 
of the constitution, without deviating ma- 
terially from its present form. When he 
submitted this subject to the considera- 
tion of the House last year, he was told, 
that the subject ought not to be discussed 
amidst the din of arms; the objection 
was not then without its force; but at 
present it could not be renewed, as we 
were happily once more in the enjoyment 
of the blessings of peace. This there- 
fore was a proper time to enter upon the 
business of a reformation, which every 
man, who gave himself a moment’s time 
to think, must be satisfied was absolutely 
necessary. 

An Englishman, who should compare 
the flourishing state of his country some 
twenty years ago with the state of humi- 
hation in which he now beholds her, must 
be convinced, that the ruin which he now 
deplores, having been brought on by slow 
degrees, and almost imperceptibly, pro- 
ceeded from something rdically wrong in 
the constitution. Of the existence of a 
radical error no one seemed to doubt; 
nay, almost all were so clearly satisfied 
of it, that various remedies had been de- 
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vised by those who wished most heartily 
to remove it. The House itself had dis- 
covered, that a secret influence of the 
crown was sapping the very foundation of 
liberty by corruption: the influence of 
the crown had been felt within those 
walls, and had often been found strong 
enough to stifle the sense of duty, and to 
over-rule the propositions made to satisfy 
the wishes and desires of the people; the’ 


‘House of Commons (in former parlia- 


ments) had been base enough to feed the 
influence that enslaved its members: and 
thus was at one time the parent and the 
offspring of corruption. This influence, 
however, had risen to such a height, that 
men were ashamed any longer to deny its 
existence, and the House had at length 
been driven to the necessity of voting 
that it ought to be diminished. Various 
were the expedients that had been thought 
of, in order to eftect so salutary a purpose, 
as was that of guarding against this in- 
fluence; of shutting against it the doors 
of that House, where, if it once got foot- 
ing, after the resolution alluded to, liberty 
could no longer find an asylum. The 
House of Commons, which, according to 
the true spirit of the constitution, should 
be the guardian of the people's freedom ; 
the constitutional check and control over 
the executive power, would, through this 
influence, degenerate into a meré engine 
of tyranny and oppression, to destroy the 
constitution in effect, though it should, in 
its outward form, still remain. 

Among the various expedients that had 
been devised to bar the entrance of such 
influence into that House, he had heard 
principally of three. One was, to extend 
the right of voting for members to serve 
in parliament, which was now so confined 
to all the inhabitants of the kingdom in- 
discriminately, so that every man, with- 
out the distinction of freeholder, or free- 
man of a corporation, should have the 
franchise of a vote for a person to repre- 
sent him in parliament :—and this mode, 
he understood, was thought by those who 
patronized it to be the only one that was 
consistent with true liberty in a free con- 
stitution, where every one ought to be go- 
verned by those laws only to which all 
have actually given their consent, either: 
in person, or by their representative. For 
himself, he utterly rejected and condemn- 
ed this mode, which it was impossible for: 
him to adopt without libelling those re- 
nowned forefathers who had framed the 
‘constitution in the fulness of their wisdom, 
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and fashioned it for the government of 
freemen, not of slaves. If this doctrine 
should obtain, nearly one half of the peo- 
ple must in fact be slaves; for it was ab- 
solutely impossible that this idea of giving 
to every mana right of voting, however 
finely it might appear in theory, could 
ever be reduced to practice. But, though 
it were even practicable, still one half of 
the nation would be slaves; for all those 
who vote for the unsuccessful candidates 
cannot, in the strictness of this doctrine, 
be said to be represented in parliament ; 
and therefore they are governed by laws 
to which they give not their assent, either 
in person or by representatives; conse- 
quently, according to the ideas of the 
friends to this expedient, all those who 
vote for unsuccessful candidates must be 
slaves; nay, it was oftentimes still harder 
with those who are members of parlia- 
ment, who are made slaves also, and are 
governed by laws to which they not only 
have not given their consent, but against 
which they have actually voted. 

For his part, his idea of representation 
was this, that the members once chosen, 
and returned to parliament, were, in ef- 
fect, the representatives of the people at 
large, as well of those who did not vote 
at all, or who, having voted, gave their 
votes against them, as of those by whose 
suffrages they were actually seated in the 
House. This being therefore his princi- 
ple he could not consent to an innova- 
tion founded on doctrines subversive of 
liberty, which in reality went so far as to 
say, that this House of Commons was 
not, and that no House of Commons ever 
had been, a true and constitutional repre- 
sentation of the people; for no House of 
Commons had yet been elected by all the 
men in the kingdom. The country had 
long prospered, and had even attained the 
summit of glory, though this doctrine had 
never been embraced ; and he hoped that 
no one would ever attempt to introduce it 
into the laws of England, or treat it in any 
other light than as a mere speculative 
aol that may be good in theory, 

ut which it would be absurd and chime- 
rical to endeavour to reduce to practice. 

. The second expedient he had heard of, 
was to abolish the franchise which several 
boroughs now enjoy, of returning mem- 
bers to serve in parliament. These places 
were known by the favourite—popular ap- 
_ pellation of rotten boroughs. He con- 
fessed, that there was something very 
plausible in this idea; but still he was 
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not ready to adopt it; he held those bo- 
roughs in the light of deformities, which 
in some degree disfigured the fabric of 
the constitution, but which he feared 
could not be removed without endanger. 
ing the whole pile. It was true that the- 
representation of the people could not 
be perfect, nay, it could not be good, 
unless the interests of the representatives 
and the represented were the same; the 
moment they became different, from that 
moment the liberty of the people was in 
danger; because those who ought to be 
the guardians of it might find their ac- 
count in circumscribing it within narrower 
limits than the constitution marked out, 
or im carrying through measures, which. 
might in the end effectually destroy it. It 
must be admitted, from a variety of cir- 
cumstances, which it was unnecessary for 
him at present to explain, that though the 
members returned by boroughs might be 
for the present the brightest patterns of 
patriotism and liberty, still there was no 
doubt but that borough members, consi- 
dered in the abstract, were more liable 
to the operation of that influence, which 
every good man wished to see destroyed 
in that House, than those members who 
were returned by the counties ; and there- 
fore, though he was afraid to cut up the 
roots of this influence by disfranchising 
the boroughs, because he was afraid of 
doing more harm than good by using a’ 
remedy that might be thought worse than 
the disease, still he thought it his duty to 
counteract, if possible, that influence, the 
instruments of which he was afraid to re- 
move. The boroughs ought to be eonsi- 
dered not only as places of franchise, but 
also as places where the franchise was in 
some measure connected with property by 
burgage tenure; and therefore, as he was 
unwilling to dissolve the boroughs, he 
would endeavour to defeat the effect of 
undue influence in them, by introducing 
and establishing a counter-balance, that 
should keep it down and prevent it from 
ruining the country. 

This brought him naturally to the third 
expedient, that he had often heard mention- 
ed; which was to add a certain number of 
members to the House, who shoald be re- 
turned by the counties and the metropolis. 
It was unnecessary for him to say, that 
the county members, in general, were al- 
most necessarily taken from that class and 
description of gentlemen the least liable 


to the seduction of corrupt influence, the 
most deeply interested im the liberty and 
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perity of the country, and, conse- 
cucu: the most likely to pursue such 
measures, a8 appeared to them.the most 
salutary to their country: in the hands of 
such men, the liberties of their consti- 
tyents would be safe, because the interests 
of such representatives, and the repre- 
sented, must necessarily be the same. 
This expedient appeared to him the most 
fit to be adopted, because it was the least 
objectionable ; it had the merit of promis- 
ing an effectual counterbalance to the 
weight of the boroughs, without being an 
imnovation in the form of the constitution. 
He would not then say what number of 
members ought to be added to the coun- 
ties; he would leave that to be inserted in 
a bill, which, if the resolutions he meant 
to propose should pass, he intended to 
move for leave to bring in; he, however, 
would say, that, in his opinion, the num- 
ber gught not to be under one hundred. 
I¢ was true, he thought the House would 
then be more numerous than he could 
wish ; but still it were better it should be 
so, than that the liberty of the country 
should be exposed to destruction, from 
the baleful influence of the crown in the 
boroughs. He was not, however, without 
an expedient, by degrees, to reduce the 
number of members, even after the addi- 
tion, down to nearly the present number : 
his expedient was this: that whenever it 
should be proved before the tribunal, 
which happily was now established by 
law, to try the merits of ‘contested elec- 
_tions, that the majority of any borough 
had been bribed and corrupted, the bo- 
raugh should then lose the privilege of 
seading members of parliament; the cor- 
rupt majority should be disfranchised, and 
the honest mihority be permitted to vote 
at elections for knights of the shire. By 
this expedient, he was sure the boroughs 
would be preserved free from paid ac, 
or else they must be abolished gradually, 
and the number of members of that House 
be reduced to its present standard. This 
disfranchising of boroughs would be the 
work of time; the necessity of dis- 
franchising any one, whenever that ne- 
cessity should appear, would sanctify the 
measure; it would appear to be, what, in 
fact, it would then be an act of justice, 
not of whim, party, or caprice ; as it would 
be founded not on surmise, but on the ac- 

tual proof of guilt. 
: . amplifying upon this for some 
time, and shewing that it was equally 
founded in policy and in justice, he ur- 
{ VOL. XXIII. ] | ! 
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gently pressed the necessity of something 
being done in compliance with the peti- 
tions that had been presented, complain- 
ing of the present state of the representae 
tion; and took abundant pains to caution 
the House against adopting any extrava- 
gant pians of reform that might be sug- 
gested by enthusiastic speculatists on the 
one hand, or obstivately refusing to take 
any step whatever in compliance with the 
petitions, under a childish dislike, and 
dread of innovation, on the other. After 
urging, very elaborately, an infinite variety 
of arguments, Mr. Pitt said, his first re- 
solution was what, he conceived, every in- 
dividual member would feel the force, and 
be ready to come into, without a moment's 
hesitation: of his second, he entertained 
bopes pretty nearly as sanguine, convincyd 
as he was of its propriety and justice; 
and with regard to his third, though it 
might possibly meet with considerable op- 
position, he was extremely anxious to ob- 
tain it the sanction of the House. He 
then read his three Resolutions, which, 
in substance, were as follow: 1. ‘“* That it 
was the opinion of the House, that the 
most effectual and practicable measures 
ought to be taken for the better preven- 
tion both of bribery and expense in the 
election of members to serve in parlia- 
ment. 2. That, for the future, when the 
majority of voters for any borough should 
be convicted of gross and notorious cor- 
ruption, before a select committee of that 
House, appointed to try the merits of any 
election, such borough should be disfran- 
chised, and the minority of voters, not so 
convicted, should be entitled to vote for 
the county in which such borough should 
be situated. 3. That ap addition of 
knights of the shire, and of representatives _ 
of the metropolis, ahauld be added to the 
state of the representation’”’ 

Mr. Pitt said, if he should be so happy 
as to succeed in carrying e resolu- 


tions, his intention was ta bring in a bill 


upon their respective :principles. When 
that bill was under consideratian, it. would 
then be the proper time for discussing 
and deciding on the number of knights of 
the shire to be added, and for making all 
such other regulations and restrictions as 
to the wisdom of the House might appear 
necessary. He, therefore, should not 
hold any gentleman, who chose to vote 
for his Resolutions, as containing eas 
propositions, to be bound and pledged, 
either to support the bill he intended to 
bring in, provided the Houze agreed to 
[3 H] 
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his present motion, or to any clauses it 
might be fraught with, but to be wholly 
at liberty, and as much unrestrained, in 
that respect, as if he had not voted in sup- 
port of the Resolutions. Before he sat 
down, he again earnestly pressed the 
House, either to adopt his propositions, 
or to suggest some other plan equally cal- 
culated to remedy the grievance. 

The first resolution being put, 

Mr. Duncombe seconded the motion. 
He approved of the proposition as far as it 
went, because it coincided with the ideas 
of his constituents, ‘but he declared he 
wished it had gone farther. He had 
hoped the right hon. gentleman would 
have proposed to abolish the rotten bo- 
roughs, and to have rendered the repre- 
bentation of the whole kingdom more 
equal. 

Mr. Powys said, that when he compared 
his poor abilities with the transcendant 
powers of the right hon. gentleman who 
‘moved the resolutions, and recollected 
what an obscure individual he was, his 
doubts arose and his apprehensions in- 
creased. The beautiful theory, the ele- 
gant speculation, and the bright oratory 
of the right hon. gentleman, were a phalanx 
‘dreadful to combat ; yet he had his doubts, 
te had his objections, and he had an opi- 
‘ion to give. He entered into a de- 
tail of the motives that influenced him 
in the vote that he gave on the same sub- 
ject last year. The principal objection 

that he felt to the measure proposed this 
_ year, which he was ready to say was the 

east objectionable of alll the expedients 
‘he had heard mentioned, was, that before 
the remedy should be applied, it would be 
necessary to prove two things; one, that 
‘the evil to which gentlemen wished to 
spply it, really existed; the other, that 
the remedy was adequate to the removal 
of the evil. Now, as to the existence of 
the evil, which could justify such an inno- 
vation in the constitution as was intended, 
how could it be proved? And, if proved, 
would the people be satisfied with the 
remedy proposed? The hon. member 
‘who seconded the motion, said that it met 
the idea of his constituents; but of this 
he had reason to doubt very strongly, if 
he could judge from the resolutions of the 
York Association, then in his hand; where 
he found four things must be done before 
the freeholders of the county of York 
-would be satisfied; one was, the rotten 
‘boroughs should be abolished; another, 
that a certain number of knights should 
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be added to the different counties; the 
third, that the Septennial Act should be 
repealed; and the fourth, that the right 
of election should be enlarged, and ex- 
tended to others, besides those who now 
enjoy it. Hence it was not unreasonable 
for him to doubt that the present expe- 
dient, if even adopted by the House, 
would satisfy that county. If the evil 
complained of was proved really to exist, 
he was afraid that this was an improper 
time to debate about the remedy: this was 
not the most proper moment for cool de- 
liberation; a spirit of speculation had 
gone forth, and had given birth to various 
systems of reformation; and each was 
supported with warmth and with zeal; 
therefore, until it was known which of 
them was most agreeable to the people at 
large, he thought it would not be proper 
to agitate the business in parliament. 
Missionaries of no inconsiderable rank, 
had ventured to spread very strange doc- 
trines, which, because they were plausible, 
and directed to the passions of men, had 
gained many esac de who would not 
be content with any thing less than having 
the right of election extended to all the 
men in England. The expedient pro- 
posed by the right hon. gentleman would 
not satisfy them: on the other hand, he 
could prove, from the respectable autho- 
rity of the quintuple alliance, and consti- 
tutional society, that this measure alone 
would not be sufficient to remove the evil 
complained of. To the sense of the 
people, whenever he could discover it, he 
would bow as low as any man; but still 
without sacrificing his own opinion, if he 
thought the people looked for something 
unreasonable, or what should appear to 
him more likely to be prejudicial thaa 
advantageous to them. The matter was 
not improperly timed, and deserved a 
candid hearing. First, it was requisite te 
enquire what occasioned its being brought 
before the House. Was it from the soli- 
citations, the remonstrances, or the come 
plaints of the petitions? No. They were 
not mentioned by the right hon. gentleman 
as the ground-work of his motions; and 
yet the people, or rather the grievances of 
the people, were that which was held out 
to the public, as the idea under which this 
scheme of reformation was hatched. The 
petitions were the documents; but the 
documents lay neglected under the table. 
He believed, however, that this visionary 
plan of reform was well and properly sup- 
ported ; for it was certain that missionaries 
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of no uncommon rank had taken particular 
pains to animate the passions and inflame 
the minds of the people. He thought it 
surprising that he Fad not heard the pe- 
, titions read and compared, so as to ascer- 
tain what it was that the subscribers so- 
licited ; and it was equally strange to his 
comprehension, that the signatures were not 
counted, so as to make it known how they 
stood in point of comparison with. the 
great body of representatives throughout 
the kingdom. He had mentioned the 
missionaries jas an active bedy in this 
business of reform ; and to those he should 
add a noble and respectable character, of 
high rank and great talents, who was a 
master-mover, and one of the main pillars 
of this baseless fabric of equal represcnta- 
tion; one who overlooked the narrow 
bounds of practice, and dealt in the more 
wide and ample field of theory. The hon. 
gentleman then, in the same vein of irony, 
read a letter from the duke of Richmond 
to the York Committee, on which he re- 
marked, a8 well as on some resolutions of 
the quintuple alliance, in a stile of sar- 
castic irony that set the House in a roar. 
He said the county of York was a great 
county; it had four distinct heads, and in 
consequence was entitled to a quadruple 
degree of respect. An increase of its 
rights would strengthen its aristocracy, 
and therefore it became a desirable object. 
No wonder, then, that York was anxious 
for the total destruction of the boroughs, 
as that destruction would add weight to 
the counties. But there might be reasons, 
reasons which did not so forcibly strike 
‘him as they probably did other persons. 
Manchester, Birmingham, and Sheffield, 
however, he was determined to hear, and 
to pay particular attention ta. They were 
great trading towns, and their petitions 
ought not to be slightly passed over, in 
the usual manner of reading the title and 
the prayer. He said he must have the 
whole of what they contained explicitly and 
distinctly made known to the House, and 
for that purpose desired the clerk to read 
them. The clerk turned over and over 
again; but no such petitions being found, he 
told Mr. Powys, that neither Manchester, 
Birmingham, nor Sheffield were in the list. 
Not in the list! said Mr. Powys—good 
God, what a misfortune! The numerous 
anhabitants of Manchester, Birmingham, 
and Sheffield, to neglect this important 
business—to feel themselves outcasts from 
the constitution! What could they mean? 
Did they not feel a decay of their trade, a 
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decline of their manufactories? How 
could they employ their leisure hours when 
this great spirit of parliamentary reform 
was in agitation, and neglect their duty 
to themselves, and what they owed to the 
only means of restoring them to trade, 
wealth and happiness! The freehelders 
of the county of the city of London were 
not, however; so negligent of their inte- 
rest. He begged their petition might be . 
read: it was read accordingly, statin 
their grievances in not being repicasnted. 
This, Mr. Powys -said, was a sad case 
indeed; yet he.was glad to find that there 
was something like aselfish feeling in those 
who remained within Temple-bar, and 
that the city was not yet deserted. In- 
deed, of late the representation of opulent 
freeholders, was outside Temple-bar, as 
well as within, yet he was happy to find 
that they loved a multiplicity oF voters 80 
affectionately as to pray for a triple power 
of suffrage—liverymen, freeholders, and 
citizens of Westminster. The petition 
from the inhabitants of the latter place did | 
not in his mind carry so much weight as 
that of other cities and counties. They 
had no cause of complaint ; for the great 
and powerful abilities of their represen- 
tatives made them full and ample amends 
for the defect in their right of election.— 
It had been mentioned how happy, how 
virtuaus, how chaste we were once in our 
representation, and these halcyon days 
had been dwelt on with particular em- 
phasis, and decorated with all the flowers 
of oratory. But, as his memory failed 
him at times, he should be happy to have 
it reminded to him in what reign that un- 
corrupted and virtuous representation was, 
and at what period of history that perfect 
equalization existed. A right annexed 
to property was a serious matter of con- 
sideration ; before that right was altered, 
or that property invaded, an enquiry into 
taxation seemed requisite before any thing 
conclusive on this great business ought to 
be decided. He considered the political 
and moral world in the same points of 
view; and that in each, men were free 
agents, and only accountable to those 
from whom they derived their existence. 
He did not, he said, recollect any aug- 
mentation of members preceding that of 
Charles 1, nor could he think the disease 
of the country so mortal as some of her 
speculative physicians pronounced her to. 
Indeed, if what had been said of 
her infirmities and’ her state of decline 
for so many years past was true, she 
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must have had one of the strongest 
constitutions in the world, so long to 
have preserved herself from destruction. 
Parliament, as it hitherto was and still 
continued, had brought about the re- 
volution, and he was so satisfied with 
that work, he would not wish to see it 
new modelled. New modelling put him 
in mind of a person with a lame leg, walk- 
ing the street, and accosted by another 
person who perpceen to cure him, if he 
would permit him to apply a remedy. 
The lame man answered, that he wanted 
no cure—his defect was natural; yet it 
did not prevent him from performing his 
duty as a citizen, church-warden, a clergy- 
man, or @ militia officer. He used it for 
forty years in its state as it appeared, and 
found it answer all his purposes. As to 
the petitioners, he looked upon those who 
read and understood what they signed, to 
be tamted with a spirit of speculation, and 
to have mistaken the constitution of their 
country. The jealousies in representation 
were ill founded he was certain; and new 
modelling the great fabric of our Jiberties 
was a dangerots trial. He said he was as 
independent as any man, loved his country 
dearly, and would with his life and fortune 
support it. But as all reforms, which 
touched a part of the constitution that 
" had stood the test of time, were to him 
highly improper; so he should give his 
negative to the present resolution ; but he 
should do it in that manner least offensive 
to the great character which introduced 
them. Therefore he should move the 
order of the day. There was one ob- 
servation more he wished to make. Dis- 
franchising boroughs, because the greater 
part was corrupt, appeared to him a pu- 
nishment on the innocent as well as a 
chastisement to the guilty, and therefore 
did not mect his concurrence. The un- 
offending minority, according to British 
justice, ought not to be included with the 
culpable majority. 

Mr. Thomas Pitt said, that the House 
having indulged him upon a former occa- 
sion with an opportunity of delivering his 
sentiments at large upon the subject of 
altermg the state of the representation, he 
did not wish to have troubled them again, 
and should have gladly contented himself 
with a silent vote, if the resolutions now 
proposed by his worthy friend, were not 
extremely different from the proposition 
which he had felt himself at that time, 
under the necessity of opposing. That 
his hon, friend had truly stated that the 
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principal objection that had been urged 
to what he then proposed, the going into 
a committee to examine into the state of 
the representation, was that no ific 
remedy was then submitted to the House ; 
and that at a time when wild and imprac- 
ticable ideas of reform, and visionary 

culations of imagined rights were floating 
on the public, such a committee would 
tend to alarm the minds of sober men, ‘to 
inflame the madness of theorists, and to 
hold out expectations that neither could, 
nor ought, nor were intended to be satis- 
fied. That he was far from having attri- 
buted such notions to the mover, who 
was too wise to entertain them, and who 
had at the time disclaimed them ; but that 
the committee might not have consisted 
of men, all of whom nee have been 
inflaenced by the same prudence, wisdom, 
and moderation; and that it therefore 
did certainly appear to him and many 
others as a proposition by which the 
constitution of one House of Parliament 
was to be submitted in a great degree to a 
committee, to be new modelled at their 
discretion; that he had, therefore, found 
himself obliged to object to the mode, and 
the more especially at the moment that it 
was proposed. That he had, however, by 
no means declared himself an enemy to 
all reform or alteration that might be 
proposed to meliorate the representation 
upon safe, moderate, and constitutional prin- 
ciples; thathe had, therefore, called forspe- 
cific propositions, nay, that he had actually 
alluded to one specific proposition, namely, 
lerd Chatham’s, which, as far as he then 
stood informed, seemed liable to none of 
the objections he had stated, and wonld, 
he believed, be entitled to his hearty con- 
currence.* That the plan of reform, con- 
tained in the resolution now under consi- 
deration, held forth specific remedies’ upon 
practical, not speculative grounds; that 
they involved no new principles, rescinded 
no rights arbitrarily, and established no 
precedents dangerousin their consequences 
to the frame of our constitution. That 
the county members had always appeared 
to him the most respectable part of the 
representation; and that he could not 
but acknowledge, that if there had been 
anciently a larger number of knights of 
the shire in proportion to the burgesses, 
he should have conceived the mass would 
have been the better for it. That it was 
his belief that the representation would at 
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this time be amended by some augmenta- 
tion of the county members; nor did he 
foresee any material inconvenience likely 
to arise from it if confined within certain 
bounds; yet that although this was his 
opinion, and that such an alteration could 
scarcely be termed an innovation, as it 
introduced no new principle, and the 
members of knights of the shire as well as 
of the burgesses had actually varied at 
different times, in the history of Parlia- 
tment; nevertheless, it wae certainly in the 
present state of things an alteration, and 
as such was an experiment, and should 
therefore be applied with caution in a 
degree, and not in the extreme. That 
government was so nice and complicated 
a system, where one spring was perpe- 
tually operating as a check upon another, 
that he confessed, that when he presumed 
to touch its mechanism, he trembled, lest 
he should produce the opposite of his inten- 
tion ; that he must, therefore, think that so 
large an augmentation of county members 
as had been suggested by his right hon. 
friend, with a suitable addition to the me- 
tropolis, as well as to Scotiand, who were 
entitled to that proportion established by 
the Union, besides that it involved the 
principle of apportionment, which he 
never could admit, would exceed the limit 
that prudence and caution would require. 
That so large an increase, added to the 
present total of the House of Commons, 
would render that assembly too bulky and 
unwieldy for public business; but if that 
objection could be obviated, who would 
answer for the effect that so great an 
alteration might produce upon their deli- 
berations? That however plausible and 
specious the expectations might be, from 
such an increase of independent infinence 
to the cause of freedom, they ought not 
to forget the state of facts almost within 
their own memory; when the liberties 
and probably the religion of the country 
was rescued against the influence of the 
county members, by that part of the 
representation which was now reprobated, 
as the rotten part of the constitution. 
_ That he would therefore upon no account 
recommend it to the House, to send that 
resolution of his hon. friend into a com- 
mittee, till the number was restrained; 
and that when that resotution should come 
before them, if the order of the day was 
negatived, he should himself, if nobody 
else did it, take the liberty to offer an 
amendment to it, by inserting the words 
* an augmentation of one member to each 
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county in England and Wales ;” and that 
he was determined to take the sense of 
the House upon that amendment. That 
it was true that the temper of the times 
was a very great additional ground to the 
opposition which he gave to the former — 
motion ; and that he certainly could have 
wished, that whatever alterations were to 
take place could have been brought on at 
a time, when men’s minds were less heated 
by speculative opinions; that, however, 
he could not but congratulate that House 
and the country in general, that these 
dangerous doctrines were disavowed by a 
person of the weight of the right hon. ’ 
mover of these resolutions, as well in 
what he had so ably stated in his opening, 
as in the propositions themselves ; which, 
if adopted by the House, would stand as 
the strongest protest ee these wild 
speculations. ‘That an hon. friend of his 
(Mr. Powys) bad read such extracts from 
some of these incendiaries, as could not 
fail to make known the tendency of their 
tenets; that he had never thought, with 
all the industry that had been used, that 
such opivions had extended very far in 
the body of the people; and that -he was 
convinced, that even by the interval of a 
few months they had already visibly 
subsided amongst many of the most zea- 
lous. That many doctrines which are 
seized at first with enthusiasm, give way 
to cool reflection and investigation; and 
that he really believed the people of Eng- 
land at large, did not at that moment call 
for any alteration whatsoever; at the 
same time it could not be denied, that 
there was a spirit abroad of discontent 
and mnovation, which deserved to be 
taken into consideration upon the present 
question ; that if it were confined only to 
a few visionaries of little consequence, it 
might not be so important; but, that 
when a person high in office, of the first 
talents in the country, and who, though 
his modesty might decline the compliment 
was lately looked up to as the only minis- 
ter of the country, had so solemnly 
pledged himself to his constituents, as 
desirous to throw all possible weight into 
the scale of the people, he thought such a 
spirit deserved a very serious attention. 
That for his part, he was bred up ina 
veneration for the principles of a well- 
balanced, limited, and mitigated menarchy 
which he had always thought to be the 
princrple of the British constitution; and 
that as ‘on the one hand he should dread & 
@ mmister, who should dare to own an 
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intention of throwing all possible power 
into the scale of the crown, so he should 
catefully separate himself from one who 
avowed his intentions of throwing all 
ower into the scale of the people. ‘That 
he well knew that the external forms of a 
government might remain, and yet the 
virtue and essence of that government 
might be totally changed either from 
casual or permanent causes. That for 
example, though the forms of parliament 
might remain among us, yet if an artful 
minister should deceive the ear and abuse 
the confidence of the prince upon the 
throne, and find means, through the fac- 
tions and corruptions, to strengthen his 
authority against the sense of all mankind, 
and tle experience of the calamities 
which his mis-government might draw 
year after year upon the cones if such 
a bad minister could maintain his power, 
in defiance of the independent part of 
parliament, and of the nation, he should 
not hesitate to pronounce that such a 
government whilst it lasted was so far 
forth an absolute monarchy ; perhaps the 
more absolute as wearing the mask of 
liberty. | 
If, on the other hand, in such a consti- 
tution as ours, the force of cabal and 
faction could, at any time, sieze upon 
the executive power against the sense 
of the prince and of the people; if the 
titular monarch could be so reduced, as 
to have no choice in the appointment of 
his ministers; no voice as to the measures 
they were to pursue; no free will as to 
ranting or withholding the graces and 
avours of the crown; in short, that there 
should remain nothing to him but the 
painful pre-eminence of suffering daily in- 
sults upon the throne, he should not scru- 
ple to call such a government a republic, 
and a republic of the worst sort. That if 
the causes of such extremes were tem- 
porary, the mischiefs would be tempo- 
rary also; they were no more than the 
vibrations of a pendulum from side to side, 
which would soon settle in its centre of 
gravity, when it was no longer acted upon 
by the transient circumstances with which 
it had been effected; but the constitution 
once altered, the cause might then be- 
come permanent, and if such evils flowed 
from permanent causes, we should then, 
indeed, become hopeless of a remedy, un- 
Jess by other revolutions, which might 
perpetually change and vary the nature 
and essence of our government. That 
upon the whole, if any one should ask him 
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whether there were any new evils which 
induced a necessity of any change, he was 
ready to acknowledge that he saw no such 
necessity. If, however, he was to give 
his opinion honestly and sincerely, whe- 
ther the addition of one knight of the 
shire to each county would be to the ad- 
vantage or detriment of the representa- 
tion, he should not hesitate to declare it 
as his opinion, that the representation 
would be benefited by it. That, how- 
ever, it was a matter of opinion, it was in 
the nature of an experiment upon a deli- 
cate, though a healthy patient; that he 
should be sorry therefore to see the re- 
medy administered in too strong a dose. 
Experience, which was better than all the 
theory in the world, had proved to us, 
that though we might probably be the 
better for such an augmentation, we could 
certainly exist to every good purpose 
without it That he could nek ak the 
same time, that he puproved of such an 
experiment even in the present moment, 
deny the weight of such arguments as 
were founded upon the unreasonable spirit 
of innovation, which certainly his hon. 
friend could not suppose it was in his 
power to satisfy by such concessions as 
these, or indeed by any practicable reform 
whatever. The clamour would not be 


less appeased by it among those who were 


the loudest in their calls for alterations ; 
he wished therefore sincerely, that some 
such plan had already taken place in times 
of more calm and sober judgment. How- 
ever, that it should be duly weighed on 
the other side, whether the dignity and 
wisdom of parliament would not be best 
consulted at such a time, by yielding as 
far as it was fit for them to yield, and by 


withstanding afterwards what it was their 
duty to withstand; that there was every 
possible difference between firmness and 


obstinacy; that the one was grounded in 
reason and the fitness of things; the other 
in passion and prejudice. That for his 
part, if the proposition was in itself sub- 
versive of the constitution, he should re- 
sist it, though the table were loaded with 

etitions; if it were reasonable and safe, 

e should adopt though there were not a 
single petition to support it. That he 
could not himself but think, that so 
prudent and moderate a reform would 
tend greatly to increase the confidence of 
good men in their representatives, and to 
discourage, by a sort oh roiely that spirit 
of innovation, which given so just an 


alarm and apprehension. That he knew 


his worthy friend too well, to think he 
had pledged himself upon light grounds, 
when he asserted, that he had reason to 
believe, that if the resolutions he proposed 
were to take effect they would give satis- 
faction to considerable numbers of those 
who were the most anxious for reforma- 
tion; and he therefore could not but 
flatter himself, that such a measure would 
be well received by the public, and pro- 
duce the most salutary effects. 

Mr. Pitt then said, that having now de- 
livered his sentiments in favour of this 
measure . eda with the same pone 

ity with whi ie had opposed that 
Bhigh his worthy and hon. friend had sub- 
mitted formerly to the House, he was well 
aware of the interpretation that would be 
put upon his conduct, not, he trusted, by 
those who heard him, for he hoped he 
was better known in that House, but by 
the natural’ misrepresentation of party 
without doors: it would be said he was 
desirous of obtaining some little popula- 
rity, by appearing to espouse a plan of 
reform, whilst he took especial care .it 
should be such as should effectually secure 
to him the only interest, which, as an in- 
dividual, was supposed to bias his opinion. 
That he knew how to despise calumny ; 
but that fair fame was dear to every man, 
and not less so to him than to any man 
who heard him. That there was but one 
pledge that it was possible for him to give 
of his sincerity, and of the disinterested- 
ness of his opinion; that it remained for 
him to throw himeelf upon the House, to 
implore them to feel for him, and to take 
him out of so painful a predicament; that 
whilst he stood forth in defence of the 
chartered and prescriptive rights of others, 
which never could be violated without the 
total subversion of the constitution—whilst 
he boldly professed to think the burgage 
tenure in a particular manner the for- 
tresses against the influence of ministers ; 
he did most earnestly entreat, that he 


might be permitted to surrender into their. 


hands the most precious interests he pos- 
sessed, as a voluntary sacrifice in confir- 
mation of such a plan as he had recom- 
mended to them, and as a victim to be of- 
fered up at the shrine of the constitution. 
That the precedent could affect no one 
but himself, volenti non fit injurta, that it 
was of little consequence whether he, or 
his posterity should ever have a seat in 
that House, H pbb the constitution 
were confirmed and preserved inviolate to 
future generations. He added, in case 
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such a reform were to take place, and 
that parliament in consequence should 
accept of the offer he then made them as 
the seal of such reformation, he should 
presume so far as to wish, that those two 
members might be transferred to the pro- 
prietors of the Bank of England. 

Sir George Savile supported the motion. 
He particulatly replied to what had been 
said about the petitions not asking for any 
specific remedy. He said, the petitioners 
suffered and felt, as was evident by their 
complaining. An able doctor never asked 
his patient what physic heshould administer 
to him, but what his complaint was, and 
knowing that, he prescribed accordingly. 
So in this case, the people were the pa- 
tients, and that House were the physi- 
cians; it lay with them therefore to pro- 
vide and apply the proper physic. He 
was proceeding to speak in favour of the 
motion, when finding himself too weak to 
speak with that animation that he wished 
to express, he sat down, to the great mor- 
tification of the House, who were dis- 
tressed to see so good a man in so infirm 
a state of health, ; : 

Mr. Byrg strongly contended for the 
necessity of a reform in the representa- 
tion, and therefore should acquiesce im 
the motion. The proportion of electors, 
in comparison to the inhabitants, de- 
manded a restoration of our ancient rights 
in the strongest terms. Innovations had. 
been made, and it was the business of 


parliament to bring back the constitution 


to its original form. ‘There were two in- 
stances of additional representatives in the 
county of Durham and Chester, which, in 
his opinion, removed all objection of the 
deficiency of a precedent. He begged 
to remind the House that he had pre- 
sented a petition from the Tower Hamlets, 
which petition was as strong a proof as 
could be adduced in favour of the resolu- 
tions. The eastern part of London, called 
the Tower Hamlets, paid 34,000/. land 
tax, and they were unrepresented in par- 
liament. he county of Cornwall paid 
20,000/. less, and yet they were repre- 
sented by 42 members. One side of Ox- 
ford-street, he said, had a right to vote, 
the other had'not. He mentioned it as a 
hard case, that those who held tenures 
for 99 years were excluded from giving 
votes. With regard to the story of the 
bad leg, told by Mr. Powyss, Mr. Byng 
said, he took the fact to be otherwise : 
the leg was originally a good one, but by 
abuse and ill habits, it became diseased 
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and contracted; an able physician could 
cure it, and set it to rights again; in the 
ight of an apt remedy, he regarded his 
his hon. friend’s' proposition, and there- 
fore he should vate for it, because he was 
happy to gat sny thing on this important 
subject; but the remedy did not go so far 
as it ought. 
Lord Mulgrave spoke against the mo- 
_ tion. He said, that as every precaution that 
could be taken to prevent corruption and 
undue influence had been altoaay taken, 
the measure now suggested, seemed to him 
totally useless. Men must reform human 
nature itself, before they indulged the viei- 
onary fancies of framing a perfect constitu- 
tion, a constitution entirely free from fault. 
The people who had sinister views in voting 
for two mensbers of parliament, would now 
grow honest on a sudden, on finding that 
they had three to vate for! With respect 
to fears that gentlemen seemed to feel for 
the resentment of the petitioners, if their 
petitions should be totally rejected, he 
could only say, that to give way to ima- 
giuary grievances would be but one step 
to confirm the evil intended only to he 
palliated. To temporize in this. case, 
would be .to run into the very danger 
meant to he avoided. As an independent 
member of parliament, he must reprobate 
such compromising. (rive them but a 
little, say gentlemen, and they will be less 
dissatisfied at not obtaining the whole. 
No! if it was really thought that even 
that little would net be beneficial, that 
little ought to be refused. The represen- | 
tatives of the people were not sent by par- 
kiament to humour their prejudices ; they 
were sent to guard their real interests, 
and provide for their welfare; neither the 
one nor the other of these great objects 
could be attained by the present applica- 
tion, and he therefore gave it his negative. 
Lord North said, that he had given: the 
greatest attention to every thing that had | 
fallen from the gentlemen who were friends | 
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dour, the moderation, the ingenuity, and 
eloquence displayed by that gentleman 
were such, as did honour to the illustrious 
body of which he formed so very distin- 
guisbed a portion. The gentleman had 
prefaced his motion with expressing the 
dread he felt in touching so venerable a 
subject as the constitution, though for the 
express purpose of amending it. That 
expression was the expression of sound 
sense. The attempt was of the nicest and 
most delicate nature that the mind of man 
could possibly conceive. It was to tamper 
with that fabric which for ages had stood 
the boast of Britons, and the admiration 
and envy of all the world besides. And, 
on what ground? Ought not an English; 
man, who was blessed with such a pre- 
eminent form of government, to pause a 
moment, and to ask himself, ere he ven- 
tured to innovate upon such a form, oa 
what grounds he was going to proceed in 
so awful an undertaking ?. And when he 
had asked himself that, and reflected on 
what he was about to do, would any man 
in his senses say that ought but ay 
could excuse such a person for laying vio- 
lent hands upon the constitution, with no 
other foundation for his conduct, than the 


mere fancy of its being disordered, inde- 


pean? of any solid evidence of dis- 
temper 
the right hon. mover laid down 


any proof of the disorder intended to be 


remedied? He had not. Neither had any 
of those who supported it. Much decla- 
mation, indecd, had been made use of 
both by him aod them, grounded on evils 
which no one of them could deplore more 
than he did. But these evils, these mis- 
fortunes, these calamities, were as little 
imputable to any defect in the constitu- 
tion, as the earthquake of Lisbon had to 
do with the frame of the government of 
that country. Much had been said of the 
American war, and of the causes of it: as 


to hinself, he was free to acknowledge at 


to the motion, and particularly to the ap- | all times the hand which he had in that 
rehensions which. the most sanguine of , war. [Here there was a cry of ‘ hear 
its favourers had entertained, on entering | him.’] By the cry ‘ hear him,’ which I 
upen the very nice operation, to which | notice, said his lordship, from the other 
-the resolutions. were preparatory. In the | side of the house, gentlemen seem to think 
whole course of his parliamentary engage- |.I am going to make some apology or con- 
meats he had never listened with so much fession: they were never more mistaken. 
care to any speech that had been made by | Let guilt confess and apologize. 1 know 
any member as he had to the one| none. But I will be ready at all times to 
made by the right honourable mover, and | vindicate my conduct whenever gentle- 
he must do that gentleman the justice ; men shall think fit to attack it. An hon. 
to say, that he had never in his life been | member has said, that the canstitution is 
better paid for his attention. The can-| unsound, rocking to and fro like a 
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weathercock with every blast of wind, for 
want of something to keep it steady; he 
describes the crown, by virtue of its great 
influence, as keeping a wicked ministry 
in their offices, contrary to the sense of 
the oo and he describes this same 
powerful crown as itself incroached on, 
stripped of its influence, and led into cap- 
tivity. How the hon. gentleman can re- 
concile two such jarring descriptions, it is 
not in my power toconceive; but this I 
know, that they may neither of them be 
true, though, very possibly, they may both 
of them be false. To remedy these sup- 
posed grievances, one hundred knights 
are demanded in addition to the county 
members: but I say, as I trust the majo- 
rity will say, “ No, not fifty.’ « What! 
not fifty?” ‘ No, not one.” I must see 
better grounds for the demand before I 
can venture my compliance with it. 

But, then, as the favourers of this mea- 
sure cannot adduce any solid reasons in 
support of their wishes, they are fruitful in 
Imaginary ones: the American war, with 
all its horrors and misfortunes, are pathe- 
tically dressed up, and laid at the door of 
a worn-out, battered, and enfeebled con- 
stitution. The American war was, as 
they suggest, the war of the crown, con- 
trary to the wishes of the people. I deny 
it. It was the war of parliament ; there 
was not a step taken in it that had not the 
sanction of parliament. It was the war of 
the people; for it was undertaken for the 
express purpose of. maintaining the just 
rights of parliament, or in other words, of 
the people of Great Britain, over the de- 

endencies of the empire; for this reason 
it was popular at its commencement, and 
eagerly embraced by the people and par- 
liament. Could the influence of the crown 
have procured such great majorities within 
the doors of that House, as went almost 
to produce unanimity? Or if the influence 
eould have produced these majorities 
within dours, could it have produced the 
almost unanimous approbation bestowed 
without doors, which rendered the war 
the most popular of any that had- been 
carried on for many years? Nor did it 
ever cease to be popular, until a series of 
the most unparalleled disasters and cala- 
Inities caused the people, wearied out with 
almost uninterrupted ill-success and mis- 
fortune, to call out as loudly for peace as 
they ha! formerly done for war. Had the 
constitution been so disordered as the re- 
formers would persuade us that it is, how 
eomes it to pass that the voice of the peo- 
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ple prevailed against the influence of the 
crown? This is a recent transaction. The 
policy of discontinuing the war I shall net 
now speak of, but that the House of Com- 
mons directed the measure no one can 
deny : of course the influence of the crown, 
if ever it had been prevalent, was then no 
more. Has it, since that period, broke be- 
yond its bounds? Has it threatened any 
abuse of the constitution which couldexcite 
those jealousies and fears which gentlemen 
affect to imagine prevail among the peo-: 
ple? Nota tittle of any such grounds do I 
perceive, either in the petitions which have. 
been presented, or in the arguments that 
have been used in support of these peti- 
tions. | 

But what is the weight of the petitions 
themselves? Let us examine the matter. 
It was used as an argument for delaying 
the consideration of this business, when 
the right hon. gentleman brought it for- 
ward last year, that it were better not to 
take it too suddenly, but to give the peo- 
ple time to reflect on it,’ and in the in- 
terim between that period and the next 
agitation of it their sense might be more. 
clearly collected. What has been the re- 
sult? After many months given to the: 
people to ponder well upon their griev- 
ances, if any they really had, in respect to 
the insufficiency of representation, only 
14 out of 82 counties have presented pe- 
titions on this account; and how are 
these petitions signed? By infinitely the 
minority of each county. The petition: 
from the county of York, great and ex- 
tensive as it is, contains only 9,000 names ; 
the petition from the county of Suffolk is 
signed only by the sheriff: [ am ready to 
admit, that this is a proof that the sheriff 
of Suftolk wishes for a reform; but I must 
be excused if I refuse to admit it as a proof, 
that the county is for the reform. There 
is a county from which a petition has 
been brought up, with which I am very 
well acquainted; it is the county of So- 
merset: the petition purports to be the 
petition of the county of Somerset ; but it 
contains no more than 601 names; now, 
no man who knows the county of Somer- 
set will say that such a petition conveys 
the sense of the county; it contains, no 
doubt, the sense of the freeholders who 
subscribe to it; but it could not for all 
that be called the sense of the county. 
Upon the whole, thcre are not more than 
20,000 names to all the petitions ; and 
from this comparatively small number we 
are to collect the sense of the-people of 
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England, ‘and conclude that they are 
friends to the proposed reform! If the 
: peor of England are dissatisfied, why 
ave not petitions been sent from Shef- 
field, Birmingham, Manchester, Leeds, 
and Halifax, and from other great towns 
that have no actual representatives? Why 
have not 82 petitions from as many dit- 
ferent counties been presented? But it is 
not the mere paucity of the subscribers, 
though that alone ought to forbid you to 
" attempt innovations to gratify their whims, 
at the expense of the more sensible feel- 
ings of the vast majarity of the nation, 
who, by their silence on this occasion, 
shew their perfect contentment with the 
present form of government. It is not on 
this paucity alone that I would have the 
House to ground their rejection of the pe- 
titions. To that consideration I would add 
the manner in which these petitions have 
been obtained. They have been obtained, 
not from the public in general, but from 
the prejudiced part of that’ public. The 
assizes are held twice every year; the ses- 
sions four times. On all these occasions 
the inhabitants of each county may be said 
to meet in that most fair and most indis- 
criminate manner, in which it may in 
candour be supposed the real sense of the 
mass of the people might be best collected, 
if the real sense was intended to be col- 
lected. Was this the manner in which 
the petitions were founded? Was it in 
this fairest of all fair modes that the sense 
of the public was taken? No; county 
meetings, as they are called, were had; 
rojectors, with set speeches, and ready- 
ramed petitions, were there prepared to 
meet a number of prejudiced people, who 
came invited to sign that which was ready 
for their signature. The question was 
begged, or borrowed, or stolen hospitably, 
to accommodate the craving appetites of 
auch craving guests. Those who liked 
neither the invitation nor the fare, very 
prudently remained at their own homes. 
And the question, in short, now is, to 
whom we are to pay respect? The few 
reformers, or the contented multitude? 
Can this be a serious question? [There 
was a great cry of ‘hearhim!’] I perceive 
it cannot. 

I shall. not dwell upon a matter which 
this voice of the House declares it to be 
unnecessary that I should dwell on. But 
I would entreat their indulgence while 1 
say a word or two in answer to some in- 
Sinuations that affect me personally ; not 
that I would presume to take up the time 
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of the House on any matter that con- 
cerned my mere self; but as I conceive it 
will afford a farther argument against the 
measure we are now pressed to adopt, E 
am the more encouraged to hope this 
favour. 

Indeed, said his lordship, casting his 
eyes towards the clock, I fear I have al- 
ready troubled the House too long, and 
that they feel the misfortune of my being 
unable to see the motions of yon monitor. 
[ Here the whole House loudly requested him 
toproceed.| Well, Mr. Speaker, continued 
his lordship, the matter to which I allude, 
is the insinuation thrown out respecting 
bad ministers being continued in office, 
against the voice of the people, by the 
over-ruling influence of the crown. } 
is not a random stroke: from the quarter 
from whence it comes, the direction ma 
be known: 1 will not affect to think it 1s 
not levelled at me; but multum abludit 
tmago ; I trust: the candid and discernin 
part of the House will see that the attac 
1s Most unjust. I was not, when I was 
honoured with office, a minister of chance, 
or a creature of whom parliament had no 
experience. I was found among you 
when I was so honoured. I had been 
long known to you. In consequence, I 
obtained your support; when that support 
was withdrawn, 1 ceased to be a minister. 
I was the creature of parliament in my 
rise; when I fell I was its victim. I came 
among you withaut connection. It was 
here I was first known: you raised me up; 
you pulled me down. I have been the 
creature of your opinion and your power, 
and the history of my political life is one 
proof which will sani against and over- 
turn a thousand wild assertions, that there 
is a corrupt influence in the crown which 
destroys the independence of this House. 
Does my history shew the undue influence 
of the crown? Or is it not, on the con- 
trary, the strongest proof that can be 
given of the potent efficacy of the public 
voice? If, then, that voice is so powerful 
as to remove whatever may be displeasin 
to the opinions of the country, what n 
is there of this paraded reformation ? 

There is a Bill now printed for the use 
of the House, to remedy every grievance 
in point of expense and bribery at elec- 
tions, to which the resolution at present 
moved for goes; and on that ground 
alone, I should think myself justified in 
negativing the motion; but when, to thi 
consideration, is added the want of any 
proof of disorder in this glorious fabric, os 
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the right hon. mover justly stiled our con- 
stitution ; when a remedy is sought for a 
disease I know not what; when the puny 
voice of a few discontented people breaks 
in upon the tranquillity and reverend si- 
lence of the vast and satisfied multitude— 
when even the discontented themselves 
‘ are at variance with respect to the nature 
of their grievances, and the modes of their 
redress—when, I say, all these things are 
considered, a doubt cannot remain for a 
moment on my mind, of the weakness of 
giving way to this froward humour, this 
spirit of projection; they but little know 
mankind, who imagine that a small indul- 
gence will not induce a pressure for 
greater. A gentleman behind me says, 
“ give the people 50 knights, and then 
make your stand.” I oppose this idea— 
begin with innovation,. and there is no 
knowing where you will stop—like the 
vity of a weight in sinking, its velocity 
Eacreases in proportion to its weight. The 
. addition of 100, or even 50 county mem- 
bers, would give a decided superiority to 
the landed interest over the commercial ; 
and it is the beauty of the constitution of 
the House of Commons, that like the ge- 
neral fabric of the British legislature, it 
rovides for, and preserves the due ba- 
ce, between the several great interests 
of the empire—the landed, the commer- 
cial, and the monied. But do not let us 
begin. Principits obsta. Let us act like 
men. We are not the deputies, but the 
representatives of the people. We are not 
to refer to them before we determine. 
We stand here as they would stand ; to 
use our own discretion, without seeking 
any other guidance under heaven. In a 
word, as no defect in the constitution has 
been proved, as we have heard nothing 
but declamation and surmise to warrant so 
awful and so very important a measure as 
an innovation on the form of that venerable 
renal which ages have sanctified 
own to us—let us again, let me conjure 
you, act like men, and like Britons, and 
reject—what to adopt, must inevitably 
Jead toruin. I have freely given you my 
thoughts—it remains that Y 


destructive resolution, is certainly the mo- 
tion for the order of the day; and that 
mrotion has most cordially my wishes. 

Mr. Beaufoy addressed the House, for 
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tion and acknowledged abilities, thought 
it necessary to apologize for having ex- 
pressed his sentiments on the subject of 
your present deliberations, how shall I, 
possessed of little information, unexpe- 
rienced in the business of the House, and 
unacquainted with its forms, venture on 
this occasion to address you. I know not, 
Sir, that I shall be able to proceed ; but if 
I should, it will not be owing to any con- 
fidence in myself, but to the reliance I 
have on the more than candour, on the 
generosity of the House. I perfectly 
agree, that the business on which we are 
assembled is of the most delicate nature ; 
and that in deciding upon it, the utmost 
degree of caution will be essentially re- 
quisite. For, as on the one hand, to reject 
all reformation would be to treat with 
contempt the numerous petitions of the 
people; so, on the other, to adopt any 
expedient that is not deliberately weighed 
and maturely digested, would be to ex- 
pose to unnecessary hazard the civil and 
political blessings we already enjoy. 

The petitions on your table declare, 
that the present state of the representation 
of the people is partial and inadequate. 
The truth of the assertion cannot, I fear, 
be disputed; for it must be confessed, 
that the practice of the constitution is not 
consonant to its theory. The theory of 
the constitution acknowledges general © 
rights; the practice of the censtitution 
establishes only partial and local privileges. 
The theory of the constitution supposes a 
due connection between the people and 
their representatives; but in the practice 
of the constitution, that connection is noe 
toriously deficient. To this want of an 
impartial and adequate representation, to 
this want of a due connection between the 
people and their trustees, not the peti- 
tioners alone, as the noble lord would 
have us believe, but the whole nation is 
persuaded the evils of these latter times 
may with truth be imputed. To these 
causes the people ascribe the commence- 
ment and the prosecution of a contest, in 


l which loss was certain, advantage impos- 


To these. causes they ascribe the 
systematic extravagance with which, for 
a series of years, the expenditure of the 
public money has been conducted. To 
these causesthey ascribe the exorbitant pre- 
miums that have been given on the public 


the first: time, as follows: The noble lord | loans; and to these causes they likewise 
who spoke last, apologized‘to the House | attribute the national debt having been 
for having trespassed upon its indutgence. | rendered irredeemable, by fifty millions of 
If, Sir, a petson of his extensive informa- | nroney-being added to that debt more than 
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the nation has received. They know that 
In private life, any man who should borrow 
on the same terms as those on which the 
nation has borrowed, and for every sixty or 
sixty-five pounds that he receives, should 
give his bond for an hundred, must either 
borrow but little, or his circumstances, 
whatever be his income, must soon be 
desperate. The people have been told 
that no other method of borrowing is pos- 
sible. They know the fact to be other- 
wise, and J fear they consider the asser- 
tion as an insult to their understandings. 
The people are persuaded, that the present 
state of the representation is radically de- 
fective; they are persuaded, that if a 
proper connection had subsisted between 
them and their representatives, those re- 
presentatives never would have consented 
to that additional load of taxes that weighs 
down the utmost industry of the manufac- 
turer; they never would have consented 
to those ruinous extremes of legal extor- 
tion which force from the merchant more 
than his gains, and swell the weekly list 
of the unfortunate ; they never would have 
consented to impositions so grievous, that 
the country gentleman finds his tenants 
are beggars, and-that his rental is little 
else than a register of hopeless debts. 

I do not tell the noble lord, that these 
opinions of the people are altogether just ; 
but I assert that they are their opinions, 
and I know not how we shall disprove 
them. The noble lord has alledged, that 
the plan proposed is not consonant to the 
petitions of the people. The petitions, 
Sir, propose a variety of plans ; that of the 
right hon. gentleman is not precisely the 
saine with any of them, but it coincides 
with the object of them all. That object 
is the establishing a sameness of interest 
between the representatives of the people 
and the people at large. To obtain this 
object, the right hon. gentleman proposes 
a large addition to that class of the people’s 
representatives, of whom it cannot indeed 
be said, that they never will mistake the 
National interest, since, as being men, they 
must be fallible, but of whom, with truth 
it may be said, they can have no tempta- 
tion to depart from that interest by de- 
sign. He proposes that the balance of 
power in this House shall be intrusted to 
those who have nothing to gain by the 
despotism of the crown on the one hand, 
or by the licentiousness of the people on 
the other ; and who must stand or fall with 
the constitution. An improvement which 
offers no violence to the rights of any de- 
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scription of men; and which, at the same 
time, is perfectly consonant to the genius 
of our government, and perfectly adequate 
to the removal of the evil of which the . 
people complain, seems secure from objec- 
tion ; yet the noble lord has opposed it ; he 
has opposed it as an innovation ; for, in his 
opinion, all innovations are dangerous. All 
inhovations, however, have not proved to 
be dangerous ; for it would not be difficult 
to shew, that the peculiar advantages, civil 
and political, which the English at this 
hour enjoy, are not the immediate effects 
of the ancient British constitution, but of 
innovations on that constitution. 

In ancient times, for instance, the towns 
and cities of the kingdom were built on 
the demesne lands of the king, or of some 
powerful baron, and were considered as 
private patrimony. To this circumstance 
it was owing that the lord, though a sub- 
ject, had a'right to confer upon his town 
the privileges of a borough, as in the case 
of the town of Saltash, which was thus 
created a borough by a subject in the 
reign of Henry 8. That the unchartered 
towns of the kingdom are not private pro- 
perty still, is surely no detriment to the 

ingdom, though it bean innovation. In 
ancient times the sovereigns of. Britain 
were possessed of the privilege of increas- 
ing, at their pleasure, the number of bo- 
roughs sending representatives: to parlia- 
ment. It was a right which they exer- 
cised from the earliest times of represen- 
tation; a right that was never contested 
or considered as questionable. To this 
privilege it was owing, that though in the 
reign of Henry 6, the number of the peo- 
ple’s representatives did not exceed 300, 
yet before the conclusion of Charles 2’s 
reign, they amounted to more than 500; 
a much greater alteration than that which 
is now proposed. The towns of Bucking- 
ham and Berwick, the towns and counties 
of Wales sent no representatives till the 
reign of Henry 8. The city of West- 
minster itself was not represented till the 
reign of Edward 6, nor the two universities 
till a much later period, the reign of 
James 1. Thetown of Newark was not 
entitled to this privilege till it received it 
from Charles2. Thata prerogative which 
gave to the sovereign the means of pro- 
curing the return of a majority of his 
favourites, has, by the act of union, been 
virtually abolished, is surely a change that 
cannot be too liberally praised; yet this 
change is clearly an innovation. In the 
reign of Edward J, the. sovereign fre- 
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quently directed the principal manufac- 
turing and commercial towns of the coun- 
try to send representatives to a council of 
trade, that by their means he might be 
‘instructed in the trading interests of the 
kingdom. This council of trade was not 
the same with that assembly of the repre- 
sentatives of towns’ which granted sup- 
plies to the sovereign; for, in the first 
place, the objects of the two assemblies 
were distinct; and in the next, the towns 
which sent representatives to the council 
of trade were not always empowered to 
send representatives to parliament. At 
length, however, the representatives of 
the people in parliament took upon them- 
selves the province of the council of trade, 
and from that time a grant of supplies was 
almost always accompanied by a petition 
on behalf of the interests of trade, or on 
behalf of those rights of property and 
freedom, by the maintenance of which the 
interests of trade are most effectually pro- 
moted. ‘This was the commencement of 
the legislative power of the House of 
Commons; and though in many of the 
ancient statutes they are not so much as 
named, and in others are mentioned as 
petitioners merely, yet as their petitions 
were annexed to the Bills by which they 
granted supplies, they soon acquired legis- 
lative authority ; so soon indeed, that be- 
fore the conclusion of the reign of Ed- 
ward 3, the House of Commons declared 
that they would not in future acknowledge 
any law to which they had not expressly 
given their assent. | 

Thus, Sir, it appears, and I appeal to 
our ancient statutes for the truth of what I 
say, that the existence of the House of 
Commons, as a distinct branch of the 
legislature, is an innovation in the British 
povernment. It is to be hoped that this 
innovation at least comes not within the 
scope of his lordship’s general censure. 
_ If all innovations are dangerous, what 
shall we say to your office, Mr. Speaker ? 
certainly one of the most important in the 
kingdom, but clearly an innovation ; for, 
till the reign of Richard 2, it does not 
appear that any such office existed. Or 
what shall we say to that freedom of 
speech which is now considered, and very 
justly considered, as an essential privilege 
of parliament ; for you know, Sir, that free- 
dom of speech did not always characterize 
the proceedings of the House. In former 
times, did a member of parliament deliver 
an honest and free opinion, imprisonment 
mn the Tower was often his reward. In 
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the time of Elizabeth, the members of 
the privy council assumed the privilege of 
controlling the freedom of debate. * Sir, 
you must not speak upon that subject ; 
the queen’s Majesty will be angry, the 
privy council will be angry.” This was 
the language of ministers in those days; 
that it cannot be their: language at pre- 
sent, is surely not to be lamented, though | 
it be an innovation. Sir, this is not t 
first time that the dangers of. innovation 
have been proclaimed in England. Wher 
the followers of Wickliffe mamtained the 
cause of reason against that of supersti- 
tion, ** no innovation,’ was the cry, and 
the fires of persecution blazed in different 
parts of the kingdom. At a later period, 
when the king was declared supreme 
head of the church, and the ecelesiasti- 
cal power of the pope was transferred to 
him, the change was called a portentous 
innovation, that would inevitably lead to 
the destruction of the government, and 
the general misery of the people. On 
the same ground the reformation itself 
was opposed, and a change to which we 
are indebted for many of the most valuable 
improvements in the kingdom; a change 
to which we owe that freedom of thought, 
that boldness of action, which mark the 
character of the English, and have given 
to. their scanty numbers a consequence 
that no other nation has surpassed, was 
reprobated at the time as a pfofligate dire- 
liction of the system of our ancestors, as 
@ pernicious and shocking innovation. 
When I heard this maxim of no innova- 
tion delivered by the noble lord, my mind, 
overborne by the weight of his authority, 
refused for a moment to listen to her rising 
doubts. But when I recollect that the 
same maxim was formerly delivered by 
the ignorant, the interested, and the worth- 
less; when I recollect that this was the 
favourite maxim of the servile advocates 
for arbitrary power whenever a regulation 
favourable to the rights of mankind was 
proposed ; when I recollect, too, that this 


was the maxim which religious zeal in- 


scribed upon her banners, when she sum- 
moned her votaries to deeds of blood, I 
find it impossible to acquiesce in a maxim 
so incompatible with all improvement, po- 
litical, civil and religious. When the - 
noble lord talked of the rashness of making 
the smallest change in the ancient Bri- 
tish constitution; when he talked of the 
folly of disturbing the harmony and de- 
facing the beauty of the venerable fabric, 
his expressions. implied (for what else 
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could they mean), that at some period of 
our history, the British constitution at- 
tained to such a degree of excellence as 
neither acquired nor admitted of any far- 
ther material improvement. Permit me 
then, to ask, at what particular period 
the British constitution approached thus 
near to perfection? Surely the noble lord 
does not mean to refer us to the Saxon 
times! We know, indeed, so little of 
those times, that it is scarcely possible to 
say what the Saxon constitution was; yet 
if we examine the imperfect records that 
are left us, we shall find that among the 
Saxons the authority of the first magis- 
trate was not sufficient for the protection 
of his subjects or the security of his own 
life. One of their kings was murdered at 
- his own table, publicly, by an outlawed 
robber. Another of their kings, such was 
the state of the laws amongst them, had 
not power sufficient to protect his own 
queen, though guiltless and unaccused, 
or to prevent her being dragged from his 
presences exposed to the torture, and pub- 
icly murdered. A constitution which 
does not protect the weak, and restrain 
the injustice of the strong; which does 
not maintain the authority of the magis- 
trate, and give effect to the laws, cannot 
be considered as so excellent as neither 
to require or admit of material improve- 
ment. : 

Is it then to the Norman constitution 
that the noble lord means to apply his 
character of a perfect government? That 
constitution, indeed, established aristo- 
cratical freedom, the freedom of the im- 
mediate tenants of the crown, and con- 
tained the principles of enlarged and gene- 
ral liberty; yet under that constitution so 
little protection was given to the civil 
rights of the people, that even in the esti- 
mation of the law itself, the life of a man 
and the life of a beast of chace were 
valued at an equal rate. I am persuaded 
the noble lord will say that it was not of 
the Norman government he meant to 
speak. But perhaps he may think that 
the perfect excellence he ascribed to our 
ancient constitution is true of that consti- 
tution as established by Magna Charta. 
If this was the noble lord’s meaning, it 
follows that, in his opinion, all the changes 
which after that period were made in the 
constitution were either useless changes, 
or changes for the worse. And does the 
noble lord really think that the celebrated 
statute De tallagiv non concedendo, of 
Edward 1, a statute which secures the in- 
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habitants of towns from being taxed, as 
they hitherto had been by the king's pre- 
rogative alone, was a.useless or pernicious 
innovation? Does he think that the sta- 
tute of treasons passed in the reign of 
Edward 8, a statute by which the life of 
the subject is no longer left at the mercy 
of the judge, was a needless or mischiev- 
ous precaution? Or does he think that 
the existence of the House of Commons, 
as a third branch of the legislature, was a 
useless change, if not a change for the 
worse. 

Does he mean.to reprobate, in the same 
way the abolition of the court of wards 
and liveries, that court of ancient oppres~ 
sian? Does he mean to reprobate the 
establishment of the freedom of the press, 
that best guard to the freedom of the sub- 
ject? Does he mean to reprobate the sta- 
tute of Habeas Corpus, that second Magna 
Charta, as it has been emphatically called, 
together with the Bill of Rights itself? 
The noble lord must either condemn all 
these changes in the constitution, or else 
admit that our ancient constitution was 
very far from asa what he described it 
to be, a system of unimproveable excel- 
lence. But though it is impossible that 
any person acquainted with our history 
can assent to the noble lord’s ideas, yet 
many perhaps may be disposed to agree 
with the hon. gentleman (Mr. Powys), who 
said, if I did not misunderstand him, that 
the English constitution, as established b 
the Revolution, possessed all the excel- 
lence of which it was capable, and that he 
does not consider as improvements any 
of the alterations which have since been 
made. Now, if the hon. member's posi- 
tion be true, if the British constitution, as 
established by the Revolution, was really 
perfect, it necessarily follows that all the 
changes which have been made in it since 
that period, are at best impertinent at- 
tempts to improve upon perfection. But 
who will venture to say, that the Act 
which excludes pensioners and a certain 
description of placemen, from this House, 
that the Act for establishing the indepen- 
dence of the judges, that Mr. Grenville’s 
Act, that the Act for excluding officers of 
customs and excise from voting at elec 
tions, that the Act for reforming his Ma- 
jesty’s household—who will venture to 
say that these different Acts, all of which 
produced some change in the constitution, 
were at best impertinent attempts to im- 


prove upon perfection? 
Sir, the fact undoubtedly is, that our 
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constitution is less defective at present 
than it was at any former period; but it 
is equally a fact, that our constitution is 
still defective, and that it has not yet ac- 
quired the the perfection of which it is 
capable, and to which, for that reason, 
the people are entitled. Liberty was al- 
ways the informing principle of the Eng- 
lish constitution, and time and experience 
have given to that principle an extensive, 
but not yet a complete operation. No 
constitution can long remain unaltered, 
that is not adapted to the circumstances 
of the times, and the general disposition 
of the people; for, in te as the 
people improve in the knowledge of the 
means and the ends of government, im- 
provements in the constitution will be de- 
manded, and cannot long be refused. 
When the Stuarts ascended the throne, 
the circumstances of the times, and the 
disposition of the people, required im- 
provements in the constitution. It was 
the misfortune of that family not to per- 
ceive what those circumstances, what that 
disposition had rendered essentially requi- 
site; a farther improvement is now soli- 
cited by the people. The noble lord dis- 
suades us from a compliance with: their 
prayers; he avows himself an enemy to 
all improvements in the constitution. 
Very different from his were the senti- 
ments of the greatest statesman this king- 
dom has, at any time, produced, of a 
statesman who was foremost in your af- 
fection, as well as your esteem, and whose 
memory you most revere. Let him, for a 
moment, be present to your thoughts, 
. since he cannot be so in person; let him 
tell you that he was not unacquainted 
with the principles of the British consti- 
stitution, nor does he think you will sus- 
pect him of an indifference to its interests; 

et he advised the very improvement that 
is now proposed; he advised it as the 
only means of invigorating a constitution 
notoriously decayed; he advised it as the 
only security that can be obtained against 
the profligacy of the times, the corruption 
of the people, the ambition of the crown. 

Mr. Secretary Foz rose, and remarked 
to the House, that he made no doubt there 
were some persons present who would at- 
tribute what he said to lukewarmness, and 
not to zeal; however, regardless of their 
censure, he would freely deliver his senti- 
ments, and assure the House, that he 
most heartily concurred with the right 
hon. gentleman who made the motion, 
that the constitution required some re- 
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form; and so far from its being absurd to 
make any innovation on it, he was certain 
that the nature of our constitution re- 
quired innovation and renovation ; for the 
beauty of the constitution did not consist, 
as some people imagined, in theory, but 
in the practice. He knew it was the 
common and the popular opinion, that our 
constitution was beautiful in theory, but 
all corrupt in practice. Singular as his 
sentiment might be upon the subject, he 
made no scruple to avow, that he looked 
to the reverse as the true description of 
our constitution, and thought it admirable 
in practice, but imperfect and very faulty 
in theory. The theory was, in its nature, 
found, by experience, to be absurd in se- 
veral parts; for, as it was composed of 
three estates, King, Lords, and Commons, 
it was absurd to think that one man should 
have an equal power to the whole multi- 
tude; therefore, in the practical part, that 

wer was wisely curtailed, and not left 
in the breast of one man, but in a govern- 
ment consisting of several ministers. He 
regarded it as one of its chief excellencies, 
that it involved a renovating principle in 
itself, and by being capable of repeated 
improvement, admitted the possibility of 
its being, from time to time, carried to a 
degree of perfection, beyond which no 
human idea could go. 

The right hon.-Secretary said, much 


‘had been mentioned relative to the short- 


ening the duration of parliaments, and 
some persons attributed all our calamities 
to the want of short parliaments. He 
had looked into history, and found, that 
when. parliaments were -more frequent, 
the nation was more brilliant and success- 
ful ; he had also observed, that, for a pe- 
riod of many years since the passing of 
the Septennial Bill, the nation had been 
at the pinnacle of its glory, therefore he 
could infer nothing from that, nor did he, 
in fact, see that this was material either 
way. The noble lord, in talking of the 
American war, had said, it was popular in 
the beginning, that it had been begun 
agreeably to the wishes of the people, and 
carried on, by their consent, until it proved 
unsuccessful, when a stop was put to it. 
He differed with him ; for although it had, 
undoubtedly, been begun by their wishes, 
the people were for putting an end to it 
much sooner than it was ended; and there 
he saw the defect of the House of Come 
mons; it did not speak the wishes of the 
people quick enough. He begged leave 
to revert to the two hypothesis mentioned 
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by Mr. T. Pitt, wherein he said, the des- 
potism of the crown had continued a mi- 
nister in power, agaivst the wishes of the 
people ; and the republicanism of the peo- 
ple had, in grasping for power, taken the 
crown captive, and robbed it of its prero- 
gative. Certainly, in the course of two 

ears, something like that had happened ; 
bat he denied that, in all the contentions 
he had held, and the systematic opposi- 
tion, as it had been called, that he gave to 
the noble lord, that ever he struggled for 
power. 

With respect to what the noble lord 
had said, that by adding more knights for 
the counties, the Janded would overmatch 
the commercial interest; he could, by no 
means, see that to be the fact; for com- 
merce now had sprcad itself so universally, 
that the landed and the commercial in- 
terests were inseparable, therefore he was 
not afraid of any harm in that quarter ; 
nor did he fear much from the aristocracy 
that would be occasioned; for although 
the motion went to a resolution to add 
more members to the counties and capi- 
tal, it by no means confined gentlemen 
from: making any wise regulations in the 
Bill that would be brought in, if the mo- 
tion was carried; and he should not, pro- 
bably, be for adding them all to the coun- 
ties and capital, but should be for giving 
some to the large towns of Birmingham, 
Manchester, &c. in order to make the re- 
presentation more equal. 

He next touched on the offer of Mr. T. 
Pitt to give up his borough of Old Sarum: 
it had a great sound, he said; but in all 
those fine flourishes which gentlemen 
took, the House should consider well the 
nature of the proposal. The hon. gen- 
tleman had made an offer that he knew 
could not be accepted, therefore the merit 
was not so great as it appeared. There 
were many persons who were against the 
motion, because it was an innovation; yet 
they were perfectly agreeable to innova- 
tions; they were not against what was al- 
most a new doctrine, he meant an inter- 
position of the other House with respect 
to money bills ; there, merely for the spirit 
of opposition, persons attempted to med- 
dle with what they were totally ignorant 
of, as was plain to be seen by their con- 
duct. [Mr. Fox here alluded to what 
the earl of Shelburne had said of the right 
of the House of Lords to alter money 
bills.] There one noble lord argued 
about lottery tickets, in a manner that 
could not help being ridiculed; another 
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noble lord had attempted to prove, that 
borrowing money lessened a debt ; in fact, 
this must be the case, where persons offi- 
ciously meddled with what did not con- 
cern them, and talk of things in a place. 
where they had no right to talk of them. | 

The right hon. Secretary entered into 
a strong vindication of the Yorkshire, and 
other committees, from the sneer that had 
been cast on them by Mr. Powys, for the 
speculative points they had thrown out. 
He wished the House to recollect, that 
Sydney, Locke, and others, writmg on the 
constitution, had speculated far beyond 
what was practicable; yet much good re- 
sulted from their speculations, and they 
were great helps to the practicable beauty 
of which we so much boasted. He would 
not run into a long history of a crooked 
leg, in which the hon. gentleman had 
conducted himself but lamely; but he 
would, in imitation of him, make a simile, 
and compare the constitution of the coun- 
try to that of an individual ; it was exactly 
the same; it was to be fed, it was to be. 
nourished, it was to exist by nutriment, 
afd would, undoubtedly, be liable to dis- 
orders. Suppose the patient had a fever, 
and was to call for water, the physician 
would not be bound to comply with his 
request, but would mix up something that 
would nourish, that would be moist, and 
that would quench the thirst, and not 
have the evil tendency that water would; 
so it was the duty of that House to admi- 
nister for the relief of the constitution, 
not exactly as called for by the wild, ex- 
travagant doctrine of letting every man, 
who was not a fool or a madman, vote; 
but by taking some wise, salutary steps 
that would redress the grievances com- 
plained of. Le entered, very fully, into 
the nature of the constitution, expressed 
himself a warm friend to a reform, sav~- 
ing, that mankind were made for them- 
selves, not for others; and that it was the 
best government where the people ha 
the greatest share in it. He could have 
wished; that a committee had been 4p- 
pointed, similar to that moved for last 
year; as hé did not think the present mo- 
tion would go far enough; but as he pe 
confident it would be an amendment, ‘¢ 
should give it his hearty support 

Mr. Burke rose to speak, but set 
members rising to leave the House at the 
time, he declined speaking. 2 

Mr. Welbore Lilis. supported lord Nous 
and declared that representation, as pe 
insisted on, was a word unknown to © 
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ancestors, who never either argued or 
wrote upon it with any view to the sort of 
construction that it had now obtained. He 
had set himself against all those loose 
- and inconsistent ideas of reform, which 
had been propagated of late with so much 
zeal and ardour, because he knew that if 
we once began to tamper with and tinker 
the constitution, we should never have an 
end, nor be able to ascertain the extent 
of the evil consequences it might produce. 
- Sir Charles Turner was certainly for a 
reform; he was sure one was wanted, and 
he could have wished for a committee to 
have been appointed in preference. The 
noble lord was wrong, insaying, that neither 
Leeds, Wakefield, nor Halifax had _peti- 
tioned; they had all signed in the county 
petition. He was against an aristocracy, 
though he said when a man was made a 
eer, he looked upon’him as out of par- 
iament, and of no use, only a kind of 
lumber. He paid many compliments to 
the abilities of Mr. Beaufoy, after which 
: Mr. Dundas said, that last year he was 
against going inte a committee, because 
there was no specific motion made; now 
he was for the motion, because he thought 
it a good one ; he always approved of the 
county members in particular; they were 
looked upon as the most honest and the 
least liable to be corrupted ; and, therefore, 
he gave the motion his hearty assent. The 
granting so much to the wishes of the 
people, would be the best means of Putting 
an end to the business entirely, and woyld 
certainly, in the popular phrase, give a 
fresh infusion of fine blood to the consti- 
tution of that House. 

Captain Luttrell said, he rose to express 
his wish that the contents of the York- 
shire, Sussex, Chichester, and, in short, 
of all of those other petitions, which soli- 
cited a general reform in the representa- 
tion of this country, might be severed from 
the rest, because he was sure they merited 
the most serious attention of the House, 
as they spoke the genuine voice of the 
people ; but he was equally persuaded that 
those petitions which seemed most to be 
espoused by the right hon. mover, which 
he had blended with the others, that 
sought but for local advantages and partial 
reformation, militated directly against the 
interests and wishes of the people, and 
ought to be rejected; therefore he consi- 
dered the motion as one of the most im- 
portant that ever was agitated; and in the 
event of its success, he thought, would be 
attended with greater hazard to the consti- 
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tutional existence of this country, than if 
all the powers of Europe were combined | 
in arms against it, had dispossessed us of 
our foreign dominion, and reduced us to 
the degree of a petty state. Nay, were 
they to carry depredations into the very 
heart of this island, and render us tribu- 
tary to some Catholic monarch, we should 
defend the constitution as it was now by 
law established, and guard against inno- 
vation from our natural enemies, to the 
last acre of our territory, and the last drop 
of our blood: then shall we be amused 
and persuaded to think, that because the 
plan originated amongst ourselves, and 
was carried by progressive degrees into 


_ execution, that it will prove less destruc- 


tive and disgraceful in the end. He said, 
the noble tree of our glorious constitution, 
nursed with all the care, the industry, and 


wisdom of our ancestors, and which have 


flourished for many ages, was left to us in 
beauty sufficient to excite the envy and — 
admiration of all the world. Our prede- 
cessors beheld it as a sensitive plant, 
which, to touch but a fibre of, would 
cause the whole to shrink. It was left for 
modern political artists to prune and to 
lop its most expanded branches ; and now 
they would have us believe, that by cutting 
more suckers from the root, it will pro- 
duce better shoots; but the experiments 
lately made, had served to prejudice rather 
than to improve the plant; and, much as 
he respected the abilities and ingenuity of 
its present principal manager, he doubted 
his skil] being equal to the restoration of 
its lost vigour, supposing he professed the 
intention to attempt it. 

Surely the partial remedy which was 
now intended to be applied to imperfec- 
tions, (to judge of it from the right hon. 
mover’s own avowal, as well as from the 
conduct and professions of many great 
men, and by the resolutions of various as- 
sociations) might tend to demolish the 
constitution root and branch, by establish- 
ing a most dangerous aristocracy; for if 
we continue a work, which in his opinion 
was most impolitically and unjustly began 
Jast year, when we overpoized the weight 
in favour of the Lords and great Com- 
moners, and should now add to it, by an 
increase of county, and an extension of 
borough franchise and representation, we 
should enable them to contend for power 
with the crown, or to obtain its favour, by 
sacrificing the most valuable rights of the 
people, and we my not then find it so 
easy to regain our lost liberty, as it has. 
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been to persuade his Majesty to relinquish 
much of his just prerogative. But he 
said the object of the people's pursuit was 
not to be attained or qualitied by any par- 
tial or moderate reform. ‘They claim the 
rights which they derive from the original 
institution of representation, and declare 
that no degrees, judgtnent, or acts of par- 
liament, can impair or subvert them; but 
that we must recur to the first principles 
of the constitution as the only measure to 
effect our political salvation. Then, said 
he, let us see to what extent the reform 
which the commonality ask would go ; and 
- we read, that in ancient times, much the 
greatest part of the land was divided be- 
tween the king, the military barons, and 
the great ecclesiastics, who, with the mesne 
lords and frank tenants, constituted the 
legislature, consisting on some occasions 
of more than three thousand persons, and 
they assembled of themselves regularly 
twice in the year; but as more general 
division of the lands took place, the tenants, 
in capite, became too numerous for all of 
them to assemble in person, and many of 
them being persons of mean birth and 
circumstances the barons refused, and 
disdained to associate with them, and 
therefore by degrees formed themselves 
into a distinct or upper chamber, consti- 
tuting what has since been called the 
House of Lords. But it being (as Dr. 
Robertson observes) a fundamental prin- 
ciple in the feudal constitution, that no 
freeman could be governed or taxed, un- 
Jess by his own consent; ahd as the num- 
bers and circumstances rendered a per- 
zonal attendance inconvenient to many, 
and impracticable to all, the mode was 
adopted of delegating a few as proxies for 
the rest; but all the great barons con- 
tinued to appear in person, and were sum- 
moned as of old, by immediate writ from 
the.crown, the deputies by writ to the 
sheriff of each county directing him to 
cause so many knights of the shire to be 
indifferently chosen in pleno comitatu, and 
returned to serve in parliament for such 
county; this he took to be the origin of 
county representation, which continues 
much the same in manner and in form to 
the present time. 

The establishment of communities and 
corporations was either co-eval or soon 
followed; for as tewns grew populous and 
wealthy, the inhabitants acquired personal 
freedom; and as they became subject to 
taxation or tallage, distinct from the 
counties, many of them were declared 
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_ free boroughs, and representation imme- 


diately followed as of common right, for 
being emancipated from vassalage, they 
acquired by degrees all the rights of free- 
men of the realm, one of the most valua- 
ble of which was, the distinguished pri- 
vilege of a share in the legislature, by 
having a voice by themselves or deputies, 
in the formation of all laws by which they 
were bound; and Edward the Ist inserted 
in his writ of summons, as a fixed maxim 
of the English constitution, that a law to 
bind all, must be assented to by all; for 
until the 8th of Edward the 4th, all cor- 
porations and boroughs possessed such a 
privilege, although many of them did not 
exercise it. The writs issued to the she- 
riffs directed them in general words to 
summon all the boroughs in their respec- 
tive counties to elect members to parlia- 
ment; when this was done, the sheriffs 
severally made their report with these 
words, ‘ nec sunt plures burgi intra bal- 
livam meam.’ 

Mr. de Lolme observes, that although 
the feudal system broke in upon us like a 
flood, the tide no sooner began to subside, 
than the three-fold powers of the consti- 
tution arose, disclosing that region which 
was destined to be the seat of philosophy 
and civil liberty; the seeds of which, he 
says, were sown when the deputies of the 
whole nation were admitted into parlia- 
ment. For until the 8th of Edward the 
4th, the delegation to the legislature seems 
rather to have been incidental to free- 
dom, than proceeding from grace and fa- 
vour from the crown. .We know that at 
county elections, no freeman resident 
within the county, was denied the right 
of voting for his delegate, ‘until the 10th 
of Henry the 6th, when the act passed 
which restricts that franchise, to persons 
having freeholds of 40s. perannum. And 
Certain it is, that the people by their 
proxies constituted an important collateral 
branch of the government more than 500 
years ago, as appeers by writs of election 
which are still extant; so that it should 
seem to a complete or perfect represen- 
tation they were originally entitled, and 
therefore, if any parliamentary reform was 
to be made in the plenitude of justice and 
in the spirit of our ancient constitution, it 
ought to extend to an equal representation 
of the whole kingdom. In theary this was 
certainly desirable, but in practice he 
feared it would be found difficult, inexpe- 
dient, impolitic, and perhaps impractica- 
ble; if so then, he contended, and he 
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thought he could show, that the present | them, was too heavy, for in those times, — 


representation, with all its imperfections, 
was full as good, as any of the several 
proposed alterations would make it; and 
at least the advantage of possessing a fran- 
_chise, better understood than would be 
the case, with any other representation 
for a century to come, was in favour of 
the present one. He thought the very 
agitating the question tended rather to 
damage than to repair the constitution ; 
but as it was brought before them, he 
would offer his opinion on the subject, not 
borrowed from any particular authors, but 
which he had adopted from the result of 
much practice, of some reading, and a 
good deal of enquiry. 

He said, that with respect to the intro- 
ducing the democratical part of the legis- 
lature, whether the change of circum- 
stance in the continual flux of human af- 
fairs rendered it prudent and necessary, 
whether from the good intention of estab- 
lishing a more permanent common in- 
terest between the representative and his 
immediate constituent, or from what other 
cause it arose, there were various and dis- 
cordant opinions about, nor was it mate- 
rial to the present purpose; but in the 
Sth of Edward 4th, the charter of Wen- 
lock was granted, which is the first that 
contains an express clause for investin 
the burgesses of a particular town with 
such a privilege; and in Henry 6th, the 
town of Calais, in France, was directed 
to send a member to parliament, and one 
Thomas Foster was returned, and sat in 
the House of Commons for that place. 
But as trade and population increased, it 
was found necessary to modify and re- 
strict the delegation from the boroughs to 
the great council of the nation. Edward 
4th privileged Wenlock and Grantham ; 
Henry 6th created Heytsbury, Hindon, 
Wootun-Basset, Stockbridge, Westbury, 
and Gatton; Henry 8th privileged Ches- 
ter, Monmouth, and Wales, adding at 
ence 31 members to the House of Com- 
' mons; Edward 6th added Maidstone and 
St. Albans; thirteen more boroughs were 
added by queen Elizabeth; three more, 
and the Universities, by James the Ist; 
four in the time of Charles Ist: Newark 
by charter, and Durham, with knights to 
that county, a act of parliament, in the 
reign of Charles 2nd. But as these bo- 
roughs were established, many others went 
to decay, several petitioned to be relieved 
from sending members to parliament, al- 
leging, that the expense of maintaining 


each member received 4s. per day for his 
attendance, from his constituents; which. 
is equal to 40s. a day now. It never was 
until lately supposed, that the affairs of 
this nation could be well conducted by any 
administration, unless they were enabled to 
procure a constant attendance to do the ne- 
cessary business of parliament, and to make 
a reasonable compensation to those who 
devoted their time and abilities to the ser- 
vice of the state. The theory of a parlia- 
ment, without placemen or dependents, is 
certainly good; but country gentlemen, 
bred in the school of luxu ad ease, are 
not readily to be curtailed of their plea- 
sures, and will not be deprived of them 
totally from November to July, to attend 
the routine of parliamentary business, 
which is frequently tedious, and seldom 
pleasant. The aid of men, versed in cal- 
culation, of those deep read in history, of 
others used to negociation, and of such ag 
are well versed in commercial matters, 
must be always required by the ministers 
and by the House; and there should cer- 
tainly be left the means of bringing them 
into parliament for the public service, as 
well as those who are to do the official busi- 
ness of government. The origin of borough. 
representation, he said, was the protection 
of trade, that of the counties the landed in- 
terest; but as every member for a borough 
must also have a landed estate of 300/. per 
annum, surely the country gentlemen have 
every protection which parliamentary re- 
presentation ought to afford them, and 
there is no need of any alteration on their 
account. Besides, should we come to dis- 
seminate boroughs, a most invidious dis- - 
pute will arise, as to which are exception- 
able and which are not so. Since the dis- 
franchisement of all revenue officers, he 
believed the crown had but a very incon- 
siderable interest in any of them. He 
thought there was no longer any danger 
of that influence to be feared by the most 
jealous of prerogative power; but it was 
time to take care that the aristocratical 
weight of property did not totally bear 
down the power of the crown, and esta- 
blish: an influence much more destructive 
to the freedom of this country, by setting 
up the landed against the commercial in- 
terest; and this, tov, in a commercial 
kingdom, which might end in overawing 
both the crown and the people. It had 
been said, that amongst the impure bo- 
roughs, none were more so than such as 
had beer put up to sale. Cricklade being 
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one of those which had been found by a 
committee to come under that description 
—whut followed? Why, the right of voting 
for that borough was extended to the 40s. 
a year freeholders of four chosen hundreds, 
near it, and thus a lord and great com- 


- Moner or two, to whom they are chiefly 


tenants, have the naming of the members 
for Cricklade, as the inhabitants bear no 
proportion in numbers to the other voters, 
while all the weight of the taxes fall on 
the town. Thus, in a recent instance, have 
parliament converted a free borough into 
the worst kind of burgage tenure. How 
the constitution is improved by it, or the 

ublic benefited, he was at a loss to tell; 
yut this he saw clearly was the sort of re- 
form aimed at by many, and something 
similar to it by all who talked of moderate 
alteration in the representation; or, in other 
words, such alteration as would most in- 
crease their own power and influence, 
while it might serve to extend that riot, 
confusion, idleness, dissipation, ill-blood, 
or bad neighbourhood, which generally 
prevail at elections, and occasion the inha- 
bitants of borough towns to live in con- 
stant enmity. 

He observed, that he had much more 
to say on the subject; but finding that the 
House was impatient for the question, he 
would conclude with this declaration, that 
he thought the motion tended rather to 
destroy, than to repair, the constitution of 
the country ; wishing as he did rather to 
be governed by the king of the country, 
and by a better king it never was govern- 
ed, than by the Fords and great com- 
moners; and thinking, too, that the mo- 
tion would only tend to subvert instead 
of to uphold the rights of representation, 
he should vote for the order of the day. 

The Earl of Surrey said, he could have 
wished that a committee had been ap- 
pointed in preference to the motion before 
the House; but as he had only his choice 
left of voting for the motion or for the 
order of the day, he certainly should give 
the preference to the right hon. gentle- 
man’s motion; and he hoped the public 
would not stop at that partial reform, but 

ersevere; it did not go near far enough. 

e had hoped the burgage tenures would 
have been abolished, and the rotten bo- 
roughs disfranchised. He said, he would 
not be called to order, by asserting, that 
members gave 3,000/. and some 3,500/. 
for their seats: but, he would say, the 
people without doors, believed that they 
did, and confidently said as much, 
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Mr. Rigby said, he never would agree 
to any innovation or addition to the pree 
sent number of the Commons, and de- 
clared that he would sooner see another 
member added for Old Sarum, where 
there was but one house, than another 
member added to the city of London, 
who had enough already. He was per- 
fectly astonished at the Lord Advocate’s 
declaring he should vote for the motion. 
He did expect he would have assigned 
something like a reason for having changed 
his opinion since last year. M . Rigby 
laughed at the resolutions of the Consti- 
tutional Society and Quintuple Alliance, 
and said, that the honest gentlemen who 
composed those meetings, and gave them 
ridiculous names, only deceived them- 
selves. They thought the attention of all 
the world was as much engaged in the 
question of parliamentary reform as they 
were, when in fact scarce any body else 
thought or cared about the matter. He 
stated that in tle county in which he 
lived, some ten or a dozen persons wrote 
to the sheriff to call a county meeting ; 
nobody came to that oe but them- 
selves and a few persons who had pre- 
determined as to what they were to meet 
about, and then they called that the county 
meeting. He thought the spirit of inno- 


vation had already been carried too far; 


the influence of the crown, for instance, 
he was firmly persuaded, had been too 
much curtailed. The public could not 
but feel this; and would ministers say, 
that they did not feel it, and feel it as a 
great inconvenience in the execution of 
the necessary business of government? 
(Mr. Fox nodded across the House, by 
way of signifying, that ministers did not 
fee] the influence of the crown to have 
been too much diminished.] The right 
hon. gentleman gives mea nod, continued 
(Mr. Rigby ), I know that here, I shall upon 
such a question have no other answer 
than a nod; it would not do for those 
who, when in opposition, were most cla- 
morous within these walls for the diminu- 
tion of the influence of the crown, to 
own in the face of gentlemen whom they 
led away by such a clamour, that they 
feel the inconvenience they themselves 
occasioned; but I know they do, and I 
know the public feel it. I will prove my 
assertion—the public feel it at this hour 
very materially in want of a board of 
trade. Such a board was never more ne- 
cessary. Don’t let any gentleman rise 
and tell me, that their business is directed 
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by a special act of parliament to be done 
by some of the privy council. Have any 
of the privy council sat once for such a 
purpose? No, notonce. Are they likely 
to sit for that purpose? 1, Sir, who bave 
been a privy counsellor for upwards of 20 
years, know there is not a probability of 
their doing the business, much as it calls 
for attention at this moment. A noble 
friend of mine presided in that council 
for many years. I mean the duke of 
Bedford. Sir, when that noble duke was 
at the head of the council, I was a pretty 
constant attendant, and I was so from ne- 
cessity ; I was desired by the noble duke 
to attend as a third person, otherwise 
there could not have been a board made. 
This being the fact, will any gentleman 
say, that there is the smallest probability 
the privy council should discharge those 
duties, that a board of trade composed of 
able men would discharge so much to the 
advantage of the public? Iam as great 
an enemy to an improper extension of the 
influence of the crown as any man; but, 
I contend, that the influence of the crown 
18 as necessary an ingredient in the con- 
stitution, as the power of the Commons, 
and [| trust and hope that the time is not 
far distant, when the influence of the 
crown will be restored to its former ne- 
cessary extent, in those particulars, in 
which the public at large feel a real in- 
jury from its diminution. 
r. Sheridan said he was disappointed: 
the motion did not go far enough. He 
would, nevertheless, vote for it but; he 
wished that it had embraced more of the 
objects in general request. The shorten- 
ing the duration of parliaments was one 
of” those objects, which in his mind was 
most properly pursued, as a measure, 
tending to correct the great vice in the 
representation of the people—their sub- 
serviency to government in consequence 
of their long lease obtained from the peo- 
ple. Shorten that period, and unques- 
tionably you strengthen the intercourse 
and connection between the representa- 
tive and the constituent, and his station 
being more proce he was likely to be 
attentive to bis trust. Mr. Sheridan very 
successfully ridiculed the Lord Advocate 
and Mr. 7. Pitt as the new converts to 
Mr. W. Pitt. 

Mr. Mansfeld spoke against the motion 
on exactly the grounds of lord North, and 
wondered much at the conversion of the 
Lord Advocate. 

Mr. Martin supported the motion, yet 
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did not think it went far enough; he was 
for a similar motion to that of last year. © 
Lord North and Mr. Rigby, he said, were 
much better companions at a table than 
they were in that House; but as the noble 
lord was going to. the other House, he 
wished him well in private life, but 
thought he was the chief cause of our 
misfortunes. He ironically thanked Mr. 
Powys for his civility to the constitutional 
society. Mr. Martin said, the society 
was under prosecution for a publication, 
and he was glad of it, for he was sure no 
harm could arise from any of their publi- 
cations, which were perfectly constitu- 
tional. | 

Mr. Alderman Sawbridge was in favour 
of the motion, yet thought it by no means 
adequate to the purpose arene: he de- 
fended the Quintuple Alliance, and thought 
that, although universal representation 
would be absurd, something near equal 
representation might be acquired. 

Mr. Dempster was against the motion, 
us he did not know the sentiments of his 
constituents on the subject; and as he 
was the representative of a borough, he 
could by no means give: his assent to a 
vote that would lessen the influence of his 
constituents. He voted last year for.a 
committee, because there the necessary 
enquiries might be made into the real 
errors. If any part of the representation 
of this country wanted reform, it was 
that to which he had the honour to be- 
long, and this was not the species of re- 
form which would apply to their griev- 
ances. 

Sir Watkin Lewes said, he should ill- 
discharge his duty to his constituents, if 
he consented to ‘give his silent vote. 
Obliged as he held himself to the right 
hon. gentleman for bringing forward these 
propositions, yet he was forced to declare 
they did not go to the extent of his wishes, 
or those of his constituents, or, he believed, 
of the public; but as they tended in some 
measure to secure the independence of 
parliament, and would give some satis- 
faction to the kingdom, they should have 
his most earnest support. Let me con- 
jure this House, said sir Watkin, not to 
reject the petitions of the people, but to 
shew every respect and attention to them. 
This at least is due, as‘a compensation for 
the dismemberment of the empire and 
the loss of America, and will tend, I hope, 
to revive the commerce and restore the 
dignity of the remaining part of the Bri- 


tish dominions. . . 
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Sir VW. Dolben was sorry the right hon. 
gentleman had changed his mode of bring- 
ing on the business. He advised him not 
to despair should he lose the motion. If 
he would again move for a committee to 
be appointed, he was persuaded he would 
~ find himself strenuously et al In 

its present form, sir William declared, he 
could not possibly vote for the proposi- 
tion. 

Mr. Medley gave an account of the 
Sussex meeting, and said, he thanked God, 
burgage tenures were not abolished ; had 
they been so, he should not have had the 
honour of a seat in that House. He 
should vote against the motion. 

Mr. W. Pitt replied to the various 
objections that had been urged against his 
motion, and observed, that till late in the 
debate, no argument had been directed 
against his specific pecpenuen, but all 
that had been said, had gone generally 
against any reform upon the idea of the 
danger of innovation. He ably combated 
most of the arguments urged by his oppo- 


nents, and endeavoured to shew, that the 


House, on adopting his proposition, would 
afford much satisfaction to the people, and 
beget their confidence; a matter abun- 
dantly to be wished by the House in ge- 
neral, but in particular by administration, 
He expressed his gratitude to Mr. Fox, 
for the able, zealous, and firm manner in 
which he had supported his propositions, 
and declared his satisfaction with regard 
to that gentleman would have been com- 
plete, but for one part of his speech, and 
one part only which had given him pain. 
What he alluded to was, that part of the 
right hon. gentleman’s argument, in which 
he stated the offer of his hon. friend and 
relation to resign Old Sarum as an empty 
shew of magnanimity that could not be 
accepted. He reasoned upon -this for 
some time, and declared that history 
pee in a variety of instances, that any 
orough desiring to surrender its rights, 
was a serious offer, and capable of ac- 
ceptance. 
At half past two in the morning the 
House divided on the motion for the 
order of the day : 


‘Tellers. 
Mr. Eden - - - = 
YEAS } Mr. John Robinson - | $293 
Lord Mahon - - - 
NoEs Str. Byng: 2: ' 149. 
Mr. Pitt's Motion was consequently lost 
- by a Majority of 144. 
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Case of the Bishop of London and Mr- 
Ffytche — Resignation Bonds respecting 
Church Livings.] May 9. The House 
heard counsel upon an important writ of 


the bishop of London (Dr. Lowth) against 


Lewis :Disney Ffytche, esq. defendant. 
The particulars of the case are briefly 
these. The rectory of Woodham Walter 
in Essex, in the diocese of London, having 
become vacant, the bishop of London, 
upon the request of the patron, Mr. 
Ffytche, waved the advantage of the 
lapse, and permitted him to present the 
rev. Mr. Eyre to the living: but, finding 
that Mr. Eyre had granted a bond to Mr. 
Ffytche in a penalty of 3,000/. to resign 
the rectory when it should be required of 
him, the bishop refused to allow him 
institution. Upon this Mr. Ffytche 
brought a writ of quare zmpedit in the 
court of. Common-pleas, and a decision 
was given in his favour. The bishop dis- 
satisfied with this judgment, brought a 
writ of etror in the court of King’s-bench 
which affirmed the judgment of the court 
of Common-pleas. Under this disap- 
pointment, the bishop brought his writ of 
error to the House of Peers; and ex- 
pressed his hope that the judgments from 
which he appealed should be reversed. 
After the counsel had finished, 

Lord Thurtow rose, and entered largely 
into the wide space this question compre- 
hended, and the consequence a conclusive 
decision would be to a numerous part of 
this kingdom. He considered the appeal 
in every point of view, and for a number 
of reasons which he stated, could not but 
condemn the idea of a clergyman’s giving 
a bond to his patron for any consideration, 
on his being presented to a living : among 
many other, he supposed the patron to 
differ in some points of religion with the 
established church; and with a view only 
of having those pvints omitted where he 
had a right of presentation, he would 
oblige the incumbent, before he was in 
possession of that living, to enter iato a 
resignation bond; by this means he was 
entirely subject to the patron’s will, and 
of course, obliged to acquiesce in his 
requisitions; and for the doing of which 
the bishop of the diocese had likewise 
an undoubted right to dispossess him, if 
the incumbent continued in the doctrine, 
contrary to the injunction of his patron; 
and even here, admitting the bond so 
given, not te come within the charge of 
simony, stil] the patron could undoubtedly 


{sue for the pénulty of the bond an de- 
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fault of a resignation, and even ‘come 
upon the tithes and emoluments of that 
living, for the recovery of the same: the 
patron he considered as nothing more 
than a trustee for the public, to dispose of 
the living; and that those livings should 
not be improperly bestowed, it was very 
requisite there should be a right some- 
where to examine into the merits of the 
presented, and this he thought very justly 
vested in the bishoprics; but the eccle- 
siastical law went even farther than this, 
for there was still a check over these, by 
an appeal to the metropolitan; so that it 
was not in the power of any bishop to 
reject a person, when presented by the pa- 
tron, unless he was destitute of the qua- 
lifications necessary for the charge he 
was to be entrusted with. His Jord- 
ship mentioned a number of other similar 
cases, and urged a variety of ‘judicious 
remarks to illustrate the impropriety of 
such bonds being considered as legal, and 
to defend the right reverend bishop for 
heaving in this case refused to admit the 
clerk presented by Mr. Ffytche, as he had 
grounds to suppose such a bond had 
actually been given, and that they refused 
to prove the contrary ; but as the decision 
in a case of this nature was of so material 
a@ consequence, his lordship wished that 
House would consider it on the most 
copious grounds, and suffer him, the 
Judges being present, to take the opinion 
of that iearned body upon a few questions 
he had drawn up for that purpose, and 
which he hoped would prove sufficient to 
render every doubt that had hitherto arose 
in cases of this nature, totally impossible 
in future. His lordship then concluded 
by moving his Questions to the Judges, 
which were as follow: 

1. * Whether an agreement made be- 
tween the incumbent on a benefice with 
the cure of souls, and the patron thereof, 
whereby such incumbent undertakes to 
devoid the said benefice, at the request of 

such patron, be not an agreement fora 
benefit ty the said patron? 2. Whether, 
if a patron shall present any parson to any 
benefice with cure of souls, for, or by rea- 
son of any such agreement, such presenta- 
tion will not be void? 3%. Whether a 
bond given by the incumbent on a bene- 
fice with cure of souls to the patron there- 
of, in the sum of 8,000/., defeasible only by 
the said incumbent devoiding the said be- 
nefice, at the request of the said patron, 
whether the value of the incumbency be 


greater or less than the said sum of 3,000/. | 
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be not a bond for securing a benefit to 
the said patron? 4, Whether, if a patron 
shall present any pareon to any benefice 
with cure of souls, for, or by reason of 
any such bond, such presentation will not 
be void? 5. Whether the ordinary of a 
diocese, wherein any benefice with cure 
of souls lies, be compelled, in law, to ac- 
cept the resignation of the incumbent 
thereof, in case where the resignation 
should appear not to be spontaneous, but 
at the instance of another, and under the 
coercion of a bond to pay money in case 
of a neglect or refusal to resign? 6. 
Whether a bond given by an incumbent 
on a benefice with cure of souls, to the 
patron thereof, in the sum of 3,000/. de- 
feasible only by such act, as afterwards to 
be done by the ordinary, be not a bond 
for the benefit of the said patron, in re- 
spect to the contingency which such in- 
cumbent cannot control? 7. Whether, 
if a patron shall present any parson to any 
benefice with cure of souls, for, or by rea- 
son of any such last-mentioned — bonds, 
such presentation will- not be void? 8. 
Whether the unfitness of the defendant in 
error, in the second plea mentioned, be 
alleged with sufficient certainty? 9. 
Whether the said plea be sufficient, in 
law, to bar the defendant in error from 
maintaining his action? 10. Whether 
the unfitness of the said plea set forth is 
traversable? 11. Whether the excuse 
alleged upon this record, for not admit- 
ting, instituting, and inducting the clerk of 
the plaintiff, is sufficient in law? 12. 
Whether the bond stated in either of: the 
pleas is good and valid, or corrupt and 
void in law?” . 

- The two latter questions were proposed 
by the earl of Mansfield, in addition to 
lord Thurlow’s, and it was ordered that 
the Judges should give their opinions on 
the questions on Monday fortnight. 


May 26. The order of the day being 
read for receiving the answers of the 
Judges, they proceeded to give their opi- 
nions, seratim. They were heard in turn, 
beginning with the junior in office, and 
this took up three days. The opinions 
were as follow :— 

The several Answers of Mr. Justice 
Heath, Mr. Justice Buller, ‘Mr. Justice 
Nares, Mr. Justice Willes, Mr. Justice 
Gould, and the Lord Chief Baron of the 
court of Exchequer, to the questions ot 
law put to them, were: 1. That the 
agreement stated in this case, is not an 
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eement for the benefit of the patron 
within the intent and meaning of the 
statute. 2. That if the patron present 
for, or by reason of such an agreement, 
the presentation will not be void. 3. 
That giving such a bond, does not secure 
@ corrupt or sah benefit to the patron, 
being only intended to enforce the resig- 
nation of the benefice, and that the being 
obliged to have recourse to the penalty of 
the bond, will be no benefit to the patron 
within the intent and meaning of the sta- 
tute. 4. That if the patron present to a 
benefice for, or by reason of such bond, 
such presentation will not be void. 5. 
That it not being a question made in the 
courts below, nor ever argued at their 


lordships’ bar, they beg leave to decline | 


giving any opinion upon it. 6. That 
whether the incumbent can compel the 
ordinary to accept of the resignation or 
not, it is not a corrupt benefit to the 
patron. 7. This is answered by what is 
said tothe 4th question. 8. That the un- 
fitness of the defendant is not alleged with 
sufficient certainty. 9. That the plea is 
not sufficient in law, to bar the defendant 
in error. 10. That the unfitness, as set 
forth in the plea, is not traversable. 11. 
That the excuse alleged upon this record 
for not admitting, instituting, and inducting 
the clerk, is not sufficient in law. 12. 
That the bond stated in the pleas is good 
and valid in law. 

The Answers of Mr. Baron Perryn 
were: 1. It is a benefit, but not corrupt 
within stat. of $1 Eliz. ch. 6, sect. 5. 2. 
Such presentation will not be void within 
the intention and meaning of the said sta- 
tute. §. I think it is a bond for securing 
a benefit to the patron. 4. Iam of opi- 
nion, that notwithstanding a patron does 
present by reason of such bond. such pre- 
sentation will not be void. 5. I am of 
Opinion the ordinary is compellable to ac- 
cept the resignation as the case stated, 
unless he can shew a simoniacal or cor- 
rupt agreement, or other sufficient cause 
to the contrary. 6. Whether the incum- 
bent can or cannot controul in the cases 
stated, I think such bond is a benefit, but 
not a corrupt one, within the meaning of 
stat. 31, Eliz. 7. I am of opinion, if a 
patron does present for, or by reason of 
such last-mentioned bond, such presenta- 
tion will not be void.—In answer to the 
8th, 9th, and 10th questions on the second 
plea, I am of opinion, that the unfitness 
of the defendant in error in the second 
plea mentioned, is not alleged with suffi- 
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cient certainty in law to bar the defendant 
in error from maintaining bis action, and 
that the unfitness in the said plea set 
forth is not traversable. In answer te 
the 11th and 12th questions, I am of opi- 
nion, that the excuse alleged upon this 
record for not ee instituting, and 
inducting the clerk of the plaintiff is not 
sufficient in law; and that the bond stated 
in the pleas is good and valid in law. 

The Answers of Mr. Baron Eyre were: 
1. That it is an agreement for a benefit. 
2. That it does devoid the presentation. 
3. That the bond isa benefit. 4. That 
it does devoid the presentation. 5. Not 
answered. 6. Assuming that the bishop 
may refuse it, is @ benefit in respect, &c. 
7. Assuming, &c. it does devoid the 
presentation. 8. The unfitness not alleged 
with sufficient certainty. 9. The plea not 
sufficient in law, &c. 10. The unfitness 
in the second plea set forth not traversable. 
11. The excuse in the first plea is suffi- 
cient. 12. The excuse in the second 

lea is not sufficient: Upon these plead- 
ings it is not competent for the plaintiff in 
error to object to the validity of the bonds 
stated in the pleadings, and therefore they 
are to be taken to be good and valid, and 
not corrupt and void in Jaw. 


May 30. The Judges having given 
their opinions, 
The Bishop of Bangor (Dr. Warren) 
said, that he never rose in that House 
without great diffidence ; but that he never 
had so much reason to mistrust himself, as 
on the present occasion, since, notwith- 
standing what had been urged at the bar 
on the side of the defendant in error; 
notwithstanding what had fallen from the 
learned judges, he was dissatisfied with the 
judgment in the courts below, and could 
not help wishing, that an alteration might: 
be made in it. The bishop then said, that 
he had occasion, many years ago, to en- 
ulre into the question now before the 
ouse, and that he formed an opinion then, 
that the determinations, one in the 8th of 
James 1, and the other in the 5th of 
Charles 1, were not so well founded as 
they ought to have been, and yet they had 
been the precedents, which the courts had 
implicitly followed, whenever the matter 
of general bonds of resignation were 
brought into question. The bishop then 
enumerated the reasons which induced 
him to consider the sedeterminations as ill= 
founded, and they were principally the 
following: because such bonds were 
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directly contrary to the ve 
Sist of Eliz. as it was hard to conceive 
how a presentee could give a bond of 
resignation to a patron, in any sum, by 
way of penalty, from whence the patron 
must not derive some profit, some benefit, 
and advantage, either directly or indi- 
rectly; because such bonds, if not con- 
trary to the letter, were certainly con- 
trary to the spirit and design of this act, 
since, if they were allowed to be good and 
valid in law, the act might be evaded with 
the utmost ease through every part of it. 
Because such bonds pinced the obligee in 
a situation very improper for the minister 
of a parish. Because they enable the 
obligator to turn a man out of his freehold 
without any trial, any proof, or sentence 
whatever ; and lastly, because they might 
be made use of to the most mischievous 
purposes, to the prejudice of religion, and 
the disturbing of the public peace. The 
bishop then observed, that as these reasons 
had induced him to consider these: deter- 
minations as ill-founded, so had they made 
him hope, that he should live to see the 
time when the courts in Westminster-hall 
would entertain more liberal sentiments 
on this subject. Whether that time was 
now come he would not venture to assert ; 
but he confessed, that he had some hopes 
that it was not far off, as one of the learned 
judges had, in a very ingenious argument, 
established the just pleas of the plaintiff in 
error; and the rest of the judges had not 
scrupled to say, that if it had been res 
tntegra, they would not have determined 
it in the same manner as their predeces- 
sors had done; but the weight of inci- 
dents for so great a length of time pressed 
so hard upon them, that they were afraid 
to make any alterations lest they should 
be considered as removing land marks, 
and taking too closely into fundamentals. 
The bishop then observed, that great reve- 
rence was due to such decision of our courts 
as had been uniform and long acquiesced 
in; but if great inconveniences should in 
after-times be found to arise from persisting 
in such determination, andnoinconvenience 
from departing from them, the case was 
too plain for him to say what their lord- 
ships ought to do. The bishop then re- 
marked, that there were some Cecisions 
on our law-books, which could hardly be 
reconciled with -the common feelings of 
mankind; such was the case of White and 
White, which was determined last year. 
Many of the lords were disposed to re- 
verse that judgment; but on their being 
[ VOL. XXIII. j | 


letter of the 
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assured by the law lords, that a reversal of 
that judgment would have shaken one half 
of the estates of the principal families in 
England and Ireland, the House thought 
it more expedient to affirm an erroneous 
judgment than to open a door to endless 
law-suits. The bishop ‘then observed, 
that the present case was not of that 
sort, as no inconveniences would arise 
from reversing it, and if any would 
arise from reversing it, and if any in- 
conveniences should be suspected as 
likely to- follow, a remedy might be pro- 
vided by ashort Bill: but if the judg- 
ment was reversed, great advantages 
would be instantly felt, as it would promote 
religion, learning, decency, order, good 
manners, discipline, &c. After this, the 
bishop desired the indulgence of the 
House for one minute longer, whilst he 
made a few remarks on what had fallen 
from one of the judges respecting the oath 
of simony, as it stood in the canons of 
1608. It was intimated, that as the de- 
cisions concerning the validity of bonds 
were, made on an act of parliament in the 
31st Eliz. a clergyman, who had given a 
bond of resignation, might safely take the 
oath of simony, required by a canon of the 
succeeding reign. The bishop on this 
occasion enumerated the several oaths of 
simony, which had been taken in different 
periods, and observed, that in some there 
was an express clause against bonds of 
resignation; but this clause had been left 
out some centuries, and the words, ‘‘ simo- 
niacal contract or promise,’ were inscribed’ 
in the room thereof, which were construed 
to extend to every kind of promise, bond, 
covenant, &c. and as those words made’ 
part of the oath long before the act of the 
Sist Eliz.; and as the same oath was pre- 
scribed by the canon of 1603, recourse 
must not be had to decisions in Westmin-- , 
ster-hall for the meaning of those words, 
‘s simoniacal contract,” but enquiry ought 
to be made into the sense of these words 
when the oath was first imposed, and that 
they were then considered as comprehend- 
ing every kind of bargain, promise, &c. 
for obtaining a presentation, was not to 
be doubted. ‘This being the case, the’ 
bishop observed, that no clergyman of 
these days, who had entered into a bond 
of any kind to resign, could, with a safe 
conscience, take the oath of simony. The 
bishop then said, that he did not advance 
this on his own authority only, as he had 
the authority of bishops Stillingfleet and 
Gibson, who, for their learning, goodness, 
[3 L] 
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and wisdom, were twa of the greatest 
bishops since the reformatian. The bishop 
then concluded with observing, that he 
thought it his duty to take notice of this 
matter, lest if what had fallen from the 
learned judges had not been answered, it 
might have been concluded, that because 
bonds of resignation had been determined 
to be good and valid in law, therefore a 
clergyman, who had given a bond of that 
sort, might safely take the oath of simony, 
and this doctrine might have gained 
ground, and the authority of a learned 
judge would have been quoted for it. 

he Bishop of Salisbury (Dr. Barring- 
ton) spoke also against the legality of re- 
signation bonds, and contended that they 
were, in every sense of the thing, acts of 
@ simaniacal nature and tendency, and 
consequently pernicious in the church, 
He argued strongly for a reversal of the 
decree. 

The Bishop of Llandaff (Dr. Watson) 
said, that though he was extremely sen- 
sible how much it would hecome him, ta 
endeavour to bespeak the indulgence of 
the House, for the liberty which he was 
then taking of delivering his sentiments, 
on a subject which had received so able 
and so ample a discussion from the learned 
judges, and from his brethren who had 
spo en before him, yet he held their lord- 

ips’ time to be far too precious to be 
consumed in listening to any preface or 
apology which he could make, He was 
the more emboldened to deliver his opi- 
pion on the subject, from observing that 
the judges themselves were not agreed 
in theirs; had they been perfectly united 
in sentiment, he should have had much 
eae scruple and hesitation in speaking 
than he then felt; yet even in .that case, 
he could not have suffered himself to have 
remained altogether silent on such an oc- 
occasion, when a question of the greatest 
importance, both with respect to the in- 
terests of the established church, and the 
general interest of the Christian religion, 
was to receive the solemn and final ad- 
judication of that House. 

The importance of the question, he ob- 
served, with respect to the established 
church, was evident enough, from the ef- 
fect which its decision might, eventually, 
have on its revenues: they might be very 
materially injured thereby. There was 
not, he was persuaded, one of their lord- 
ships, who had duly weighed the cause 
and religious utility of an established 
church, and made himself sufficiently ac- 
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quainted with the extent of the revenu¢ 
appropriated to the support of our own, 
that could ever entertain the most distant 
wish of seeing that revenue lessened. ‘Lhe 
proportion, indeed, in which that revenue 
was distributed amongst the clergy might, 
in his sincere opinion, easily admit an im- 
provement conducive alike to the good of 
religion and the welfare of the state ; but 
that of whatever sentiments their Jord- 
ships might be on that head, he was certaim 
they would concur with him in thinking, 
that the whole revenue, when taken in 
the gross, was not more than sufficient, if 
sufficient, for the proper maintenance af 
the established church; it could not, 
without danger to the civil conmunity, 
admit of any diminution. But the lega- 
lity of general bonds of resignation, if 
their lordships should adjudge them to be 
legal, would have a direct tendency to di- 
minish that revenue in a great degree ; fox 
no sooner would that legality be generally 
known, but pettyfoggers of the law, 
money scriveners, land surveyors, and al] 
the simoniacal jobbers of ecclesiastical 
property, would conspire with needy 
patrons and with more needy clerks, to 
invent and execute a thougaad collusive 
plans to-rob the church of a portion of 
that patrimony, which the pious wisdone 
of theix ancestors had annexed to it, and 
which their piety, he trusted, and their 
wisdom would never suffer to be dissevered 
from it, 

But the importance of the question, he 
said, might be considered in another and 
more momentous view, a8 it respected the 

urity of our holy religion, It was nos 
for the security of the chusch revenue, 
that he was in any degree solicitoug, exe 
cept so far as that security tended te 
render the clergy more fitted to discharge 
with fidelity the high duties of their sacred 
function. General bonds of resignation 
put the ministers, who submitted ta them 
into a state of dependence, awe, apd ap- 
prehension, inconsistent with their gitua- 
tions as preachers of the gospel. The 
pope in former ages was a great @@& 
courager of resignations among the clergy 
of this kingdom, becayse he obtained q 
year’s income of the benefice upon every 
voidance; but neither were the Catholig 
clergy of this country at that time, nor are 
they, he believed at this time, fettered by 
general bonds of resignagian, In the 
church of Scotland, he spoke, he said, 
under the correction of many noble lords 
in that House, who certainly knew the 
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matter much better then he did: but he 
belicved he was right in saying, that this 
unholy trafic in holy th.ngs had not yet 
polluted the minds of either the patrons 
or ministers in the church of Scotland ; 
nor was it practised in any Protestant 
church in Christendom, at least not in 
the same degree in which it was practised 
in our own.. This traffic, he said, was a 
sore scandal to the church of England; 
and he hoped from the high sense of reli- 
gion and honour which had accompanied 
the deliberations of that House, that the 
time was how come when it would be no 
longet endured. Even in the primitive 
ages of the Christian church, when it was 
not only unprotected by the civil power, 
but persecuted by it; when kings, instead 
of being ite nursing fathers, were the bit- 
terest of its enemies; even then, when 
the clergy were maintained out of the 
ekeemosynary collections, which, by the 
direction of St. Paul, were made by ever 
congregation of Christians every Lords 
day, a minster of the gospel was not in 
8) preeations, dependent, and every way 
iesproper a situation, as the legality of ge- 
neral bends of resignation would place 
him im; because his support did not then 
depend upon the caprice of some one 
flagitious individual, who might be offended 
by theevarigelical freedom of his discourse, 
ut upon the goed sense of hundreds of 
well-disposed Christians, who felt them- 
edives vuified thereby. This, he said, was 
& very serious consideration, and much 
deserving their lordships’ attention; he 
did net wish, nor, he wonld take the 
liberty to say, was tlrere a bishop on the 
Bench who wished to see the clergy ren- 
dered insolent by an accumulation of 
wealth and power; but he must ever wish, 
and he was sure he spoke the sense of all 
hits brethren, they must all of them 
~ever wish to see the clergy rendered so 
independent of all men, that they need 
mot be afraid to tell any man of his 
sms; but that they might reprove, re- 
buke, exhort, and preach the word of 
God with sincerity and truth, without 
terinkting from that part of their duty, 
ftevh an apprehension of being turned out 
of their benefices if they discharged it. 
The alienation of the charch revenue, and 
she imvoduction of a spurious, timid tem- 
porizing Christianity, were two great in- 
eoaveniences to call them by no harsher 
appellation, which would attend the lega- 
lity of general bonds of resignation. 

Flere he observed, that he should pro- 
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bably be told, that he was guilty of a great 
solecism in adducing the inconvenience at- 
tending general bonds of resignation, as 4 
proof of their illegality. But he was not, 
he said, so wholly ignorant of the first 
principles of reasoning as to make any 
such conclusion; he did not assert, that 
the inconvenience he had stated was a 
oe of the illegality of such bonds; but 

e humbly thought, that where the ille- 
gality was wholly questionable, as it con- 
fessedly was in the present case, the in- 
convenience might have, and ought to 
have, and would have, some weight m de« 
termining their lordships’ judgments on 
the subject; nay, he was disposed to ge 
farther, for he thought, that though the 
inconvenience was not a direct proof of 
the illegality of the bonds, yet if the mat- 
ter was to be at all decided by the come 
mon law, it was a strong presumption of 
it; for the presumption appeared to him 


to be well grounded—that what was re- 


pugnant to the comthon mMterest, could 
not be conformable to the common law of 
the kingdom ; but, that general bonds of 
resignation were repugnant to the com- 
mon isterest of the kingdom, ‘was what 
some of the judges had strongly intimated, ~ 
and what few of their lordships, he be- 
lieved, was the matter a res integra, would 
scruple to affirth. 

He hed heard, he said, but four reasons 
mentioned in proof of the utility of even 
specific bonds of resignation. One respected 
the binding the clerk to a longer residence 


in bis benefice than the law required ; the 


second related to the restraining him from 
enjoying pluralities, in cases which the 
law allowed ; the third and fourth had re- 
ference to the convenience of private fa- 
milies, in preventing the cession of livm 
by the acceptance of bishoprics, and in 
providing for sons, or other connections 
when they came of age to hold hvings. 
The two drat reasons appeared to him to 
be well founded in law; for it was cer- 
tainly lawful for a man to give a bond re- 
etrictive of his natural or civil liberty, pro- 
vided the restrichton was for a good pur- 
pose, for a purpose-of public utility. -But 
the legal. validity of the other two reasons 
was not 80 obvious to his apprehension ; 
the purpose of the bond in either of the 
cases was not good; it was good for parti- 
cular families, but it was not good for the 
community at large: and it was better 
that particular families should sustain & 
little mjury, than that the public should 
suffer a great inconvenience. Here, he 
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said, he must correct his expression ;.he 
was incorrect, he thought, in saying that 

rivate families would sustain any injury, 
in having special bonds of resignation ad- 
judged to be illegal: there might, accord- 
ing to our present notions of these things, 
be some hardship, but there would be no 
injustice in the case ; for it ought ever to 
be remembered, that the jus patronatus 
was a spiritual trust, and could not pro- 
perly be considered as a source of tem- 
poral benefit. When the right of patro- 
nage was first granted to lords of manors, 
and other laymen who built or endowed 
churches, there can be no doubt that they 
presented their clerk to the bishop, not 
conditionally but absolutely; not for a 
term of years, or to resign at the request 
of the patron, but for the whole of his 
life. 

With respect to general bonds of re- 
signation, he said, the matter, it seemed, 
was not now a res integra; there had been 
in the course of above 200 years many 
adjudged cases, and that we must, it was 
contended, of necessity adhere to the pre- 
cedents. The stare decisis, the stare super 
ee vias, was a maxim of law sanc. 
tified by such length of usage, such 
weight of authority, that he durst not pro- 
duce any one of the arguments which sug- 
gested themselves to his mind in opposi- 
tion to it; though some of them tended 
to question its utility, and some of them 
its justice. It was a maxim which his 
hitherto course of studies had not brought 
him much acquainted with ; it was not ad- 
mitted in philosophy; it was not acknow- 
ledged in divinity; for divines did not 
allow that there were any infallible inter- 
preters of the Bible, which was their 
statute book ; they maintained that fathers, 
churches, and councils had erred in their 
interpretations of that book, in their de- 
cisions concerning points of faith ; this, as 
Protestants, they ever must maintain, or 
they could not justify the principles on 
which they emancipated themselves from 
the bondage of the church of Rome. But 
be it so; Ict this maxim, as applied to the 
law, be admitted in its full extent, what 
follows? nothing in this case; for the 
plaintiff had averred, and one of the learned 
judges had been pointed in proving, that 
the case in question was not similar to 
any one of the cases which had been ad- 
judged in the courts below. Nowa slight 
variation of circumstance, he thought, 
vitiated the validity of a precedent; and 
the ground upon which it vitiated it, he 
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apprehended, was this—that we could not 
tell whether this variation of circumstance, 
had it been contemplated by the judge, or 
the court which first established..the pre- 
cedent, might not have operated so as to 
have produced a different judgment? We 
were all sensible, that when the mind was 
suspended, as it were, in equalibrio by the 
equal prevalence of opposite reasons in 
cases of intricacy, what alittle circum- 
stance would cause it to preponderate ; 
and this little circumstance by which any 
case differed from an adjudged case, les- 
sened, if it did not annihilate, the weight 
of a precedent, gua precedent. But let 
us suppose, continued he, though we do 
not grant it, that the case of the plaintiff 
is similar in all its circumstances, to some 
one or more of the cases which have been 
adjudged below; still it will not follow, 
that the House of Lords is to be bound 
by the precedents of those courts ; if it is, 
the right of appeal is a nugatory business. 
A precedent 1s a judgment that has been 
acquiesced in ; but the subject is not bound 
to acquiesce in the judgment of the courts 
below; he may think that the judgment 
of those courts is contrary to law, and 
he has a right to come to this House to 
know whether it be so or not; and this 
House, in delivering its opinion, does not 
make law, but declares what the law is; 
the courts below interpret a statute one 
way, this House may see reason to ine 
terpret it another; and, in that case, 
the constitution has said, that the courts 
below mistook the sense of the statute, 
and that the interpretation which it re- 
ceives in this House is the right interpre- 
tation. Precedents may be obligatory in 
the courts in which they are establish- 
ed, and they may there be useful, in 
expediting processes, and in easing the 
shoulders of the subject from that great 
and unavoidable burthen, the uncertainty 
of the law; but their operation should not 
be extended beyond the walls of those 
courts; it ought not at least to be ex- 
tended into the House of Lords. If, in- 
deed, there were any precedents of that 
House, concerning the legality or illega- 
lity of general bonds of resignation, those 
precedents would have deserved weight in 
the present case; but there was not one 
precedent of the kind to be met with on 
their Journals; so that whatever might be 
thought as to the novelty of the case in 
the courts below, it was undoubtedly new 
in that House, free and unshackled b 

precedent. Their Jordships’ decision wop 
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en this day establish a precedent which 
their posterity would revere and follow; 
it behoved them then—he begged pardon, 


he did not mean to inform them of their. 


duty, but to attend to his own; it con- 
cerned him at least, to weigh the matter 
with caution, to give judgment on the 
legal merits of the question, as if it had 
never been decided in the courts below. 
And here, he said, he was fully con- 
scious of his inability, and acknowledged 
it with humility; he was not equal to the 
full legal investigation of the merits of the 
question. But as it was sometimes of use, 
to know how the perusal of a statute struck 
a plain unprofessional man, he would 
briefly state to the House, how the sta- 
tutes of the 31st Eliz. and the 12th Anne, 
to prevent corrupt presentations to bene- 
fices, had struck him. He was sensible 
that the words ‘* general bonds of resig- 
nation” were not to be found in either of 
the statutes, and consequently such bonds 
were not expressly totidem verbis prohi- 
bited by the statutes; and if every thing 
that was not totidem verbis prohibited by 
an act of parliament, was to be considered 
as allowed by that act, then unquestion- 
ably, general bonds of resignation were 
legal. But he begged leave to consider 
the subject in another way. During the 
short time in which he had had the honour 
of a seat in that House, he had heard many 
diffuse and eloquent orations on different 
sides of the same question, by which his 
understanding had been so bewildered, 
and his judgment so perplexed, that he 
had not been able to come at any conclu- 
sion, till he had divested the debate of all 
its ornament, and examined the matter by 
the dry principles of scholastic reasoning. 
Would. their lordships allow him, instead 
of dilating on the scope of the statutes in 
question, to sum up what he had to ob- 
serve upon them in that dry way? A syl- 
logism, he acknowledged it, wasnota figure 
of rhetoric much used in that House, 
nor much calculated to conciliate its at- 
tention, but it served to compress much 
matter into a little compass, and to in- 
vestigate truth with certainty. The syl- 
logism which he would propound to their 
lordships’ consideration was simply this— 
That practice cannot be conformable to 
the spirit and merning of an act of par- 
liament, which entirely frustrates the 
very end and purpose for which the Act 
was. originally e:—but general bonds 
of i: ga entirely frustrate the very 
end purpose for which both the sta- 
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tutes were made:—therefore general bonds 
of resignation cannot be conformable to 
the spirit and meaning of those statutes. 
How general bonds of resignation frus- 
trated the ends of those acts would ap- 
peor by a single example. Suppose a 
iving to be now vacant, the value of the 
next presentation to be 5,000/.; the pa- 
tron, by the 3lst Eliz. cangot sell this 
presentation: the clerk, by the 12th Anne, - 
cannot buy it: a general bond of resigna- 
tion puts both parties much at their ease ; 
the clerk in consequence of it gets full 
possession of his living; the patron the 
next day sues his bond, or, without a 
suit, gets possession of his money; and - 
thus the vacant presentation is virtually 
sold by the patron, and virtually pur- 
chased by the clerk, and the legal end 
and intention of both statutes is legally, 
if general bonds of resignation be legal, 
eluded and defeated. This, he said, was 
the way in which the matter struck him. 
He would proceed to trouble their lord- 
ships with an observation or two on the 
oath against simony, and on the form of 
resignation. In the first place, it was to 
be observed, that every clerk before in- 
stitution, swore that he had not made any 
simoniacal contract for, or concerning the 
procuring of his benefice. The force of 
this oath, he said, depended on the con- 
struction of the two terms ‘ simoniacal 
contract.”” The term simony was a very 
complex term; it extended to more cases 
than had been enumerated in any law 
book; but thus much, he thought, it 
would be allowed on all hands, was in- 
cluded in the idea of simony. Every pe- 
cupiary contract entered into by a clerk, 
by means of which he procured a presen- 
tation to a vacant benefice, and without 
which he would not have procured a pre- 
sentation to it at all, was a simoniacal 
contract—buta general bond of resignation 
was a pecuniary contract entered into by 
a clerk, by means of which he procured a 
presentation to a vacant benefice, and 
without which he would not have procured 
@ presentation to it at all, and therefore a 
general bond of resignation was a simonia- _ 
cal contract. Here it may beremarked with 
apparent subtilty, that a bond to resign a 
benefice is not a bond to procure a bene- 
fice, and the assertion may afford matter of 
ridicule to those who are disposed to per- 
plex the argument; but ridicule was not 
the test of truth, it was a cobweb spread 
by artful men to entangle weak under- 
standings; and he did maintain, that 
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though a bond to resign a benefice, and 
a bond to procure a benefice, were not 
in words the same thing, they were the 
same in purpose and effect. The cause 
of any effect, he conceived to be that, 
which being taken away, the effect itself 
would not take place ; but a general bond 
of resignation was the causa sine qua non, 
the immediate efficient cause of the pre- 
sentation; for if the bond was taken away, 
no presentation would take place; the 
bond therefore was a contract for pro- 
curing the living ; it was the one essential 
mean of procuring it ; for without it the 
living would not have been procured at 
-all. 

In the second place he would beg for 
a moment their lordships’ attention to the 
form of resignation. In the old Latin 
form, and the modern English one, was, 
or ought to be, a translation of it, the 
clerk who tendered his resignation to the 
bishop used these words—zon vel metu 
coactus, vel stnistra aliqua machtinatione 
motus, sed ex spontanea voluntate purée, ac 
simpliciter renuncio et resigno. Now, if 
there was any meaning in language, he 
contended, that a clerk who had given a 
general bond of resignation could not use 
that form. How was it possible for him 
to say, that he was not metu coactus, when 
he was consttained by the terrors of his 
bond; that he was not sinistra machina- 
tione motus, when he was compelled to 
the action by all the untoward machinery 
of the law; that he did it ex spontanea 
voluntate, puré, ac simpliciter? + no, there 
was no simplicity, no purity, ne spon- 
taneity in the case; or if any, it was that 
sert of spotaneity which a man felt when 
he delivered his purse to a robber; no, 
the resignation did not proceed from the 
spontaneous, intrinsic movement of his 
own mind, but from the compulsive, ex- 
trinsic energy of his bond. He had risen 
so early in the debate, not from any vanity 
of expectation that his opinion could have 
weight with any person but himself; but 
from a sincere wish to have the judgment 
which he had formed corrected if it was 
wrong. | 

The Bishop of Gloucester likewise, in 
corroboration of what his reverend bro- 
ther had said, went into an explanation 
of the oath taken by the clerk on his 
being inducted, and the impossibility of 
his taking such an oath after giving a re- 
signation bend, without being perjored. 
He likewise animadverted on the slavish 
state the clergy would be held in, if pre- 
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sentations incumbered with such bonds 
were declared to be good and valid by 
that House. 

Lord Thurlow followed the learned pre- 
lates, and like them condemned the prac- 
tice of giving resignation bonds under an 
circumstance whatever ; and after dwell- 
ing on the ill consequences that these 
bonds were likely to produce, he went 
through every case that had been decided 
upon since the passing of the 3ist Eliz.; 
and drew from most of them a different 
conclusion to what had been done by the 
judges who gave their opinions on the 
questions which were put by their lord 
ships excepting, baron Eyre, who was the 
only judge who dissented from his learned 
brethren. He said the learned bench had 
sought for precedents, where, in fact, 
although the cases were somewhat simi-+ 
lar, the proceedings were entirely diffe- 
rent; many of those causes had been lost 
from inattention to the plea, traverse, of 
averment, and therefore, notwithstandi 
the many cases that had been raduced 
and the many arguments used, he was of 
opinion, that the question whether these 
bonds were simoniacal or not, had never 
been decided upon. How was it 
they should, when their lotdships are 
told, that in the courts below they consi- 
dered the bonds as legal, where no proof 
could be produced that it was given for 
an unlawful purpose; and for the validity 
of the presentation refer them to the 
court of Chancery, as if a court of equity 
could act upon the consciences of the 
parties, and make them confess what mo- 
tives had induced them tu enter into such 
obligations. He had but little feith m 
the moral character of that man, whe 
could take the oath prescribed, upon 
being inducted by the bishop into a living, 
after enteting into such a bond ; but shou 
strongly suspect him capable of sustaining a 
false plea with false affidavits. When the 
right of patronage was first granted, it was 
granted under certain restrictions; they 
could only present to the bishop, and he 
upon proper grounds was vested with a 
right to refuse such clerks so presented : 
but that he should not refuse from any pri- 
vate dislike, an eg oi wee allowable to 
the metropolitan : the bishop could 
not confitm for eny number of years; no 
such thing was ever heard of: he could 
hot tarn that clerk out of ts presenta 
tion, while he avted according to the laws 
and regulations of the church ; it was fu 
tile, then, to sdppose, that the patron was 
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meant ta enjoy a greater prerogative than 
the sce, to whom he was obliged to apply 
fara Cuufivrmation ot his choice. It was 
the same with respect to the appointment 
of inastersin chancery ; their appointment 
was in the breast of the chancellor; but, 
being appointed, they were totally inde- 
pendent of him, while they performed 
their avocations with attention and inte- 
grity. His lordship supposed a variety 
of cases, and drew inferences frgm them 
to the point in question; in the enumera- 
tion of which he traversed a large field of 
legal investigation. He took occasion to re- 
mark that he had been greatly disappoint- 
ed by all but one of the learned bench, 
having availed themselves of the indul- 
gence granted by that House, and under 
that indulgence declined giving an answer 
to his fifth question, as he considered it 
as containing matter of great importance, 
and should have been much indebted to 
them for their opinions upon it. His 
lordship concluded by moving that the 
decree of the court of Common Pleas be 
reversed. 

The Earl of Mansfeld then left the 
woolsack, and observed, that the judges 
having been called wpon by their lond- 
ships to give their opinions upen certain 

ions, by which that House might be 
better enabled to decide upon the cause 
hefore them, they had ef course attended, 
as it was their duty so to do—but some 
bad availed themselves of that indulgence 


which their lordships generally allowed ; } 


M was not to oblige those ta give their 
opinioas from whose court the appeal had 
been made ;—~there were many cases, in- 
deed, wherein they were called upon > for 
instance, in appeals from the court of 
Kisg’s-bench ; they were ealled upon not 
to give their opinions upon the case, but 
fos the reasons that had induced them 
to pass that judgment which had occa- 
sioned the appeal. Having said thus 
mach with reapect to the judges, he de- 
clared himself against reversing the de- 
esee, and prey for these reasons: 
because, whether right ov wrong, it had 
been considered for more than 200 yeare 
as the ar haga nM of this land; i had 
frequently been decided upon as such, 
and. numbers of worthy characters had 
acted accordingly, without having. the 
jeast simoniacal intention by taking such a 
hoad whatever, He replied to most of 
the cases mentioned by tord Thurlow ; 
and, coinciding with the judges in their 
epipion upen them, he did not attempt to 
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defend the practice; it might be an alarm. 
ing evil, and perhaps called aloud for a 
restriction; but then he wished it to be 
checked in a proper manner, and not to 
immerge so great a part af the community 
in difficulties, aad who had supposed they 
were acting according to the legal autho. 
rity of their country—that it would plunge 
numbers into diiliculties, even the learned 
prelate, who spoke so atrenuously, was 
tully aware of; for even he had proposed 
an act to be pussed for their indemnifica- 
tion; but who ever heard of giving judg- 
ment ta inflict punishment first, and 

ing an act afterwards to alleviate it? Let 
the act be made, and then we might pro 
ceed accordingly. He likewise differed 
from the learned prelate with respect to 
that House being competent to decide of 
itself; such a decision would be contrary 
to the constitution; they could only act. 
according to. the laws of the country, and 
their judgment was only such as, accord- 
ing to those laws, ought to have beer 
given in the courts below. He then re- 
verted to some of the arguments used by 
lerd Thurlow, and observed, that what- 
ever might be his reasons for imbibing his 
present opinion, he had not the least 
doubt but had the case been brought be- 
fore him while he was in Westminster. 
hall he would have fled to, and agreed 
with those precedents which he had now 
so ably and strenuously endeavoured to 
prove of no consequence. 

The Duke of Richmond stated a matter 
of fact which had happened to himself in 
the purchase of an estate, where the right 
of receiving these resignation bonds had 
made a differeace in the price; and as 
this circumstance might have happened to 
many others, he thought they ought, ac- 
cording to the many decisions that had 
been given in their favour, to be consi- 
dered as good and valid, until an act of 


| pazvliamens should be passed declaring the 


contrary. 

The question being put, a division took 
place, when there appeared in favour of 
lord Thurlow’s motion, that the decree be 
reversed, 19, against it 18; majority 1. 


Debate in the Commons on the Lords’ 
Amendment to the American Intercourse 
Bill.| May 8. The Lords sent down 
the amendments .made by them in the 
American Intercourse Bill. In that Bill 
there was a clause which gave to the King 
and council a power of making whatever 
regulations they should deem necessary 3 
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but the duration of this power was limited 
to six weeks. The Aniendment made by 
their lordships was, an extension of the 
time to the 20th of December. 

The Speaker observed, that as the Bill 
empowered the crown to impose duties, 
it was, strictly speaking, a money bill; 
and therefore the House could not, con- 
sistently with its own orders, suffer the 
Lords to make any amendment in it. In 
order to prove it clearly to be a money 
bill, he read a written opinion of the late 
Speaker Onslow, from which it appeared: 
that the extension of the powers of a mo- 
ney bill, by the Lords, was contrary to 
the exclusive privilege of the Commons, 
of originating money Bills. The mode of 
proceeding on the present occasion would 
be to postpone the consideration of the 
amendment for three months, and in the 
mean time order in a new bill, framed ac- 
cording to the Lords’ Amendment, which 
should be passed with all possible expe- 
dition. | 

Mr. WV. Pitt agreed that the Bill was a 
money bill, and that having been amended 
by the Lords, it ought to be rejected ; but 
still he could not but condemn a doctrine, 
which he had yesterday heard laid down 
(by Mr. Fox), which went to arraign the 
right of the House of Peers to give their 
opinion of what might appear to them an 
. improvident loan; for he held, that they 
had a constitutional right to give their 
- Opinions, and even to transmit them to 
posterity, if they should think fit, by a 
protest. 

Mr. Fox said, he never meant to lay 
down any such doctrine ; for it would be 
very absurd indeed to send a loan bill to 
the Lords for their concurrence, and at 
the same time deprive them of the right of 
deliberation. What he meant was simply 
this, that it was not very decent for the 
Lords to lay down plans and schemes for 
making loans, which belonged solely to the 
Commons. He was willing that the 
amended Bill should be rejected, -though 
he was of opinion, that the order of the 
House, respecting money bills, was often 
too strictly construed. 

The Amendment was postponed for 
three months, and Mr. Fox immediately 
moved for bringing in a new Bill to the 
same effect, which was verbatim the same 
with the amended Bill sent down by the 
Lords. The motion passed; the Bill was 
brought in and read twice, without oppo- 
sition; and as there were no blanks in it 
to fill up, it was not ordered to be com- 
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mitted but to be engrossed and read a 
third time to-morrow ; this being pre- 
viously understood, that as the Bill was in 
every respect the same as that which was 
rejected, except in the single amendment 
made by the Lords, the principle of the 
Bill should not be debated to-morrow, but 
merely the amendment. 


Debate on Mr. Alderman Sawbridge’s : 


Motion for shortening the Duration of 
Parliaments.| May 16. Mr. Alderman 
Sawbridge rose to make his annual motion 
for shortening the duration of Parliaments. 
He said, that having so often explained 
his intention on the subject, and urged 
the arguments that occurred to him in 
support of his opinion, he would not 
trouble the House with a repetition; all, 
therefore, that he intended to say for the 
ieageaa was, to assure the House, that if 
1is motion should miscarry this year, as it 
had hitherto in former years, he was de- 
termined to persevere in making it annually, 
as long as he should have a seat in the 
House; or until the measure should be 
adopted by parliament. Having gathered 
experience from past defeats, he was re- 
solved that his motion for this year should 
be as little liable to objection as possible. 
He would only then observe, that some 
gentlemen had the other day, when a mo- 
tion for the reform of parliament was under 
consideration, called the British constitu- 
tion, “that glorious fabric, the work of 
ages, and the wonder of the world.” It 
luckily happened, that the debate in which 
such language was held was not had in 
the presence of any foreigners at all versed 
in the English history; if it had, they 
must certainly have laughed at the 
ridiculousness of such a description. Had 
the gentleman, who used the phrases he 
had just quoted, forgot, that the British 
constitution, till the death of that tyrant 
Charles the Ist, wasasystem of the severest 
despotism, and that the people had no 
freedom whatever till after that period? 
Had they forgot that the government of 
the country antecedent to the tyrannical 
reign of Charles the Ist, was always 
despotic, being at one time a monarchical 
tyranny, at another an aristocratical 
tyranny, to which the people had uni- 
formly submitted in the blindest manner. 
In ancient times, indeed, there had existed 
violent feuds and contests, but they were 
merely contests for power between the 
king and the barons, between the crown 
and the great men of the realm, in which 
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the people had no interest; and it was 
notorious, the people never roused them- 
selves, nor eaquired after their rights, 
much less shewed a spirit of determination 
to assert them, till the reign of the tyrant 
Charles the Ist. It was therefore in later 
times only that the flame of public liberty 
had illumined our constitution; and it was 
indisputable, that: it had burnt brighter 
and brighter by degrees, just as the people 
began to learn more and more what their 
rights were. For these reasons, to talk of 
the British constitution as a glorious fabric, 
for ages the wonder of the world, was per- 
fectly ridiculous. On the present occa- 
sion, he meant to make his motion as 
general as he could, in order to afford 
room for as little objection as possible. 
Were he to move for a specific proposi- 
tion, he was aware the luke-warm might 
take advantage of it, and thus avoid the 
real question. Some might say, if it were 
a motion for annual parliaments, that if it 
had been a motion for triennial, they 
would have given it their support; and 
others vice versa might have said the same, 
had he proposed triennial parliaments. 
He should propose neither, but merely 
move ‘ for leave to bring in a Bill to 
shorten the duration of parliaments” ; and 
if that Bill was suffered to be brought in, 


and allowed to go to a committee, he had | ’ 
no doubt, but he should be able to suggest , the other, if it should be deemed by them 
such a mode of shortening the duration of | an advantageous thing to have more fre- 
parliaments, as should meet with general ; quent opportunities to exercise their fran- 


approbation. 
Mr. .Wartin said, that unpopular as such 
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the lower orders of the people, that the 
whole bulk of the public was rescued from , 
abasement, and prevented from being.in- 
volved in one general mass of corruption. 
Feeling in this manner, it gave him great 
satisfaction that various associations had 
been formed for the purpose of preserving 
and asserting the people’s rights, and it 
was indifferent in every point of considera- 
tion, whether these societies met at 
taverns or elsewhere; their aim being 
laudable, it mattered not where they 
assembled. He hoped they would abound 
and flourish, notwithstanding the ridicule 
that had been endeavoured to be thrown 
upon them on a late occasion. 

The Earl of Surrey supported the mo- 
tion. He said, seven years was too long 
a period for any man to be entrusted with 
the exercise of the power of his consti- 
tuents; members ought to be more fre- 
quently sent back to those who had deputed 
them to that House, that the latter might 
have an opportunity of rewarding them by 
electing them again, or of censuring them 
by rejecting them, just as their conduct 
should shew them to be objects either of 
reward or punishment. He hoped that 
the members for boroughs would vote this 
day with him; because, on the one hand, 
the Bill moved for had not the least ten- 
dency to diminish their franchise; and on, 


chise, the Bill would afford them such 
opportunities. Ona late occasion, a ma- 


a motion might be in that House at present, | jority of that House, consisting of no less 
_than 293 persons had declared, they were 
' adverse to any enquiry whatever into the 


it was due io the people, and therefore he 
gave his hearty thanks to the worthy 
alderman for his perseverance. It had 
‘been asserted, when a reform of parlia- 
ment was lately under the consideration 
of the. House, that the majority of the 
people desired no reform of parliament ; 
the fact might be so; and yet he should 
contend, that the lower orders of the 


people, copying the example of their | 


superiors, and fulling into a state of abase- 
ment and corruption, was no argument 
for that House to rest on, as a bar to any 
measure, which tended to give the people 
their just rights. He would maintain, that 


— 


state of parliamentary representation. It 
had also been declared in the opinion of a 
majority, that it was perfectly right, that 
certain persons should continue to exercise 
the power of sending membersto parliament 
for various boroughs. Having thought pro- 
per to make such a declaration, he felt it to 
be particularly right for those who made* 
them, to convince the people, many 


_ thousands of whom had in their petitions 


it was at all times the duty of every | 


honest man,, whether in that House or 
elsewhere. who had any pretensions to 


weight und influence, to stand up in de- | 


fence of the just rights of the people, whe- 


prayed areform of parliament, that though 
they did not think a reform necessary, yet 
that they had no objection to shorten the 
duration of parliaments, and thus give the 
people a more frequent exercise of their 
right of controul over their representatives. 

Sir P. J. Clerke was also for the mo- 
tion. He hoped that it would“not be op- 


ther’ they desired it or not; and it was by | posed by a ministry who would have 


honest men doing such acts of justice to 
( VOL. XXIIL J 


| 


themselves thought strenuous friends te 
[3 M] 
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constitutional reforms. Being one of the 
majority who had voted against ‘adding 
100 knights of shires to the number of the 
representatives, he rose to deny the noble 
lord’s assertion, that he was against all 
enquiry into the state of -parliamentary 
representation. He was far from enter- 
taining an objection of that general ex- 
tent, ‘although he could not say he ap- 
proved of the particular: species of reform 
of parliament that had been proposed on 
@ late occasion; but, with regard to the 
present motion, it had his hearty approba- 
tion. -He thought there ought to be a 
more intimate eonnection between the 
electors and the elected than at present 
subsisted ; from that persuasion it ‘was, 
that he ‘had always supported the worthy 
alderman’s motions for shortening the du- 
ration of parliaments. 

Mr. Barrow could not consent to'have 
more frequent elections, till he should see 
some bills carried into laws, for preventin 
expenses at elections.’ Gentlemen talke 
of borough members being dependent; 
but, tor his part, he really thought that 
county members were much more likely 
to be so; for the expense of a county 
election was so great, that numbers were, 
in fact, dependent upen those who, ‘by 
subscriptions, defrayed them, or they 
came into parliament with their fortunes 
decayed, and, consequently subject to 
temptation. He believed that none were 
so independent as those who, like himself, 
represented cities. ‘That, therefore, was, 
with him, a sufticient argument against 
the motion proposed the other day. With 
regard to the one now under considera- 
tion, he did not think the present was the 
fit time for bringing it forward. There 
was, as gentlemen well knew, a bill de- 
pending, the object of which was to pre- 
vent bribery and expense at elections. 
He was of opinion, that the bill he had 
mentioned, ought to have passed the 
House, before a motion like that now 
under consideration could be a proper 
topic of discussion. Let something be 
done to prevent bribery and expense at 
elections, and he should then be able to 
judge how far it would be prudent to limit 
the duration of parliaments. ‘The city he 
represented might be as liable to corrup- 
tion as any other; he felt, therefore, in 
common with other gentlemen, that it was 
necessary to do somcthing effectually to 
prevent btibery at elections ; till that was 
done, he could not but wish the present 
motion postponed. He should, therefore, 
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move the previous question, as @ INeans, 
not of destroying the motion, but merely 
of deferring it till the Bill to prevent 
bribery and expense at elections was diss 
posed of. | 

Sir £. Astley said, that great thanks 
were due to the worthy alderman, ‘for his 
perseverance in‘his endeavours to shorten 
the duration of parliaments. Ourancestors, 
in a critical state of public affairs, consented 
to the measure of septennial parliaments ; 
but now, when the same political cause 
no longer existed, parliaments ought to 
be shortened. He claimed this, not ass: 
favour, but as the people's right; and x 
was the more necessary at present, as, 
from the late coalition, it was not unfair 
to suppose it possible that a coalition 
should be made for making parliaments 
last ten or twelve years, or even to render 
them perpetual. 

Mr. Sawbridge said, that he would not 
suffer gentlemen to skulk behind the pre- 
vious question; for, if by mears of ‘it, his 
motion should be lost for that day, he 
would renew it every day, until he should 
force gentlemen ‘to give it either an open 
negative or aftirmative. 

Upon this, Mr. Barrow withdrew ‘hig 
motion for the previous question, which 
having been done, the House divided on 
the alderman’s motion. 


Tellers, 


7 ‘Mr. Ald. Sawbridge 
YEas Mr. James Martin - t is 
‘{ Marquis of Graham - . 
Noes 4 sir Grey Cooper- - t 12k 
So it passed in the negative. 


Messrs. Powell and Bembridge.] May 
19. Lord Newkuven stated to the House, 
that the motion he had the honour to 
make on the 24th of April, for laying be- 
fore the House the minutes of the Trea 
sury, relative to the dismission of Messrs. 
Powell and Bembridge, ‘appeared to him 
now quite useless, as a'prosecution was 
commenced in the courts below ; and as it 
would be highly improper to have an en- 

uiry going on at the same time in that 
Hause, he should move, that the said ore 
der be discharged. 

Mr. Poreys insisted, that it was not suffi- 
cient for him to hear that a prosecutioa 
‘was commenced in the courts below ; he 
wanted to know, whether the noble iord, 
when he originally moved the question, 
did not mean to institute an enquiry ? 


Lord Newhaven replied, that he origi 
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nally meant to institute an enquiry, but 
now he found a process was going on, he 
thought it needless. He had moved for 
the minutes, because he thought the pub- 
Yc ought to know upon what ground those 
geatlemen had been dismissed from their 
situations in the Pay-office. He owed it 
tp the respect due to the House, to justice, 
and to himself, not to attempt any mea- 
sure that should lead to trying Messrs. 
Powelland Bembridge io that House, when, 
at the same time, they were to be tried 
in the caurts below. Having heard that 
they were under a criminal prosecution, 
he thought it necessary to desist from 
instituting a parliamentary enquiry. 

Sir Cectl Wray said, that when he se- 
conded the noble lord’s motion, it was not 
merely to try if there were any grounde 
for the House to interfere, but to bring 
under their consideration the restoration 
of the two gentlemen alluded to, after a 
dismission, which had taken place in con- 
sequence of an examination, which afford- 
ed such strong appearances of guilt, as 
induced the late attorney and solicitor 
general to think that a criminal prosecu- 
tion ought to be instituted against them. 
For his own part, he was greatly surprised 
to find that the present paymaster-general 
should restore persons suspected of so 
great a crime as that of embezzling the 

ublic money ; and he could not help say- 
log, that the act of restoring them marked 
very little regard for decency to the pub- 
lic; and, therefore, as he wished to hae 
that business enquired into minutely, he 
would oppose the motion for discharging 
the order. He meant to insinuate nothing 
to the prejudice of the two gentlemen in 
question; but there were, he understood, 
strong causes of suspicion alleged against 
them; their conduct had been examined 
into by a late board of treasury, and the 
late attorney and solicitor general had 
both concurred in opinion, that criminal 
prosecutions ought to be instituted against 
them ; these circumstances all co-operated 
to give their conduct a black aspect; and 
though he meant not to apply any severe 
expression to the measure taken by the 
right hon. gentleman now at the head of 
the Pay-office, in restoring them to their 
former situations, without enquiry, and 
before they had been acquitted, he could 
_ Bot but think it highly indecent. All 
that he had heard in extenuation of it, 
fell far short of an adequate apology. The 
nght hon. gentleman had said, he restored 
them because he chose it; for that he was 
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any criminality, the late paymaster was to 
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responsible to the public, and not them; 
another reason assigned by him was, that 
he thought them innocent. Neither of 
these pleas, in his mind, amounted to a. 


‘satisfactory excuse: if they had acted re- 
‘prehensibly, the late paymaster did right 
‘to dismiss them, and the present paymas- 


ter acted yoda in restoring them; if, on 
ey had not been guilty of 


blame for having dismissed them: but, at 
any rate, the facts ought to be come as 
for the satisfaction of the public. 

Mr. Martin said, it was impossible both 
the late and present paymaster could have 
been in the right; he would leave the 
House to determine where the wrong lay. 

Sir P. J. Clerke thought it inconsistent 
with justice, that any proceeding should 
take place in the House, that might pre- 
judice the mind of a jury; and, therefore, 
he could not consent to the production of: 
the minute. 

The Solicitor General said the prosecu- 
tion was not as yet commenced, but that 
every preparation was making forit. ‘Fhe 
conduct of the two gentlemen, as repre- 
sented to him and his learned colleague, 
had been such, as called for the institution 
of a criminal prosecution; he and his. 
colleague were to mect upon the subject 
of the prosecution in the morning, and he 
did assure the House, that it should be 
carried on gravely and with good fuith. 

Comurodore Keith Stewart was of opi« 
nion, that the minute ought tobe produced, 
as no satisfactory reason had been assigned 
to the contrary. 

Mr. Burke apologized for the warmth 
he felt when this business was last before 
the House; it was the very high respect’. 
he had for the House, that would not 
permit him to sit quiet under an idea that he 
had deserved their censure; but he de- 
sired to be understood, that nothing was 
farther from his intention than to ofter.an 
excuse for what he had done relating to 
the two unfortunate genth men, who were 
the subject of conversation; with respect 
to his conduct on that subject, he felt 
such a sunshine of content in his mind, 
that were the act undone, he was cone 
vinced that he should do it again. It had 
ever becn, and it ever should be a maxim 
with him, to compassionate the unfortu- 
nate; and, if they happened to be con- 
nected with him, to protect them, as long 
as he found them nothing worse than 
unfortunate. He culled Messrs. Powell 


and Bembridge two unfortunate men; and 
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said they had been committed to his pro- 
tection by the hand of Providence, and 
that he did no more than his duty in 
restoring them to their situations; at the 
same time he declared he was far from 
penne to impute any blame whatever to 
his predecessor. He might see the mutter 
ina different point of view from that in 
which it struck him; and having acted 
upon his conscience and his judgment, he 
had acted warrantably and even laudably. 
He disclaimed every idea of having acted 
in concert with any of his Majesty’s mi- 
nisters, or having so much as asked their 
advice; nay, he declared that it was even 
contrary to the prayers and entreaties of 
the very parties concerned, that he kept 
them in his office. He said, that one of 
them had been with him, and appeared 
almost distracted; he was  absvlutely 
afraid the poor man would lose his senses; 
this much he was sure of, that the sight of 
his grey hairs, and the distraction in which 
he had seen him, had so far affected and 
Overcome him, that he was scarcely able 
to come down to the House. He then 
read his own letter to Mr. Powell, by 
which he signified to him his restoration 
to office; but at the same time stated, 
that he was aware that there were charges 
of a very grave and weighty nature talked 
of against him, about which his mind was 
by no means made up; and he declared 
that if those charges should hereafter be 
poe it would be utterly impossible for 

im to keep him in the siteation that he 
then offered. He then read a letter from 
Mr. Powell, in which that gentleman im- 
plored him to permit him to resign, and 
entreated him to sacrifice him to public 
clamour rather than bring it on his own 
head. Mr. Burke then shewed, from the 
act that he himself had brought in for re- 
gulating the pay-oftice, that as there 
could be no balance either in his own 
hands or those of his clerks, the public 
ran no risk of being injured by the restora- 
tion of these unfortunate gentlemen. As 


for his own conduct in this affair, he cared | 


not how deeply it was probed; but, in 
justice to them, he wished that no enquiry 
should be instituted till after their trial 
should be over, and then he would meet it 
with satisfaction. SS 
The Marquis of Graham had no wish to 
abe eta any map, or to censure any man, 
efore trial; but he thought it just and 
fair, that no evidence should be with-held 
from the House that might be necessary 
to public justice; and, therefore, he would 
oppose the motion. 
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Mr. W. Pitt was also against the mo- 
tion. He said that the minutes of the 
Treasury were necessary, in order to vin- 
dicate the character of those, by whose 
advice the gentlemen lately restored, had 
been dismissed from their office, for their 
resturation seemed to reflect on those who 
had advised the dismission. He stated 
the danger to which the public would be 
exposed, by having again in office persons 
who had been dismissed under very strong 
suspicions of having demeaned themselves 
in an improper manner in places of great 
trust. He took particular notice of Mr. 
Burke's argument, that because a criminal 
prosecution was about tu be_ instituted,. 
therefore Messrs. Powell and Bembridge’s 
couduct was not a fit subject for anes 
in that House. Such doctrine, he said, 
went much farther than gentlemen were 
aware, and.was of infinitely more impor- 
tance than any contemplation of the 
degree of criminality, imputed to those 
with whon be had lately bad the honour 
to serve his Majesty, could possibly be; 
it nearly amounted to a blow at the con- 
stitution, and, if admitted to any extent 
went to the annihilation of some of the 
most useful and valuable functions of that 
House. He then cume to the considera- 
tion of the degree of trust belonging to 
the cashier and accountant of the pay-. 
office. He said, that the first had all the 

ublic cash pass through his hands, and 
it was the office of the latter to make up 
the accounts of former paymasters. 
Within the reach, if not in the custody of 
the latter, were lodged all the account- 
books of the office, so that if an accountant 
was charged with criminal conduct, and 
that in his management of former accounts, 
having those accounts within his reach, be 
was enabled to make either erasures oF 
insertions, so as to support and copbirm 
such a defence as he should be advised to 
set up fur himself. | 

Mr. For stated to the House what & 
most cruel and unjust proceeding It would. 
be to call for the papers during the ume 8 

rosecution was pending. He wate 
ahi what could be the grounds le 
calling for the papers ; it could not be 2 
a justification of the late payee a. +t 
cause his conduct was not accused; ! 
could not be to enter into an enquiry © 
the conduct of Messrs. Powell and age 
bridge, because that was allowed aa 
improper during the time the sult 
pending ; then, it could be for ra 
purpose than censuring his right 
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friend, the present paymaster (Mr. Burke), 
and in doing that it was impossible to 
avoid entering fully into an enquiry of 
Messrs. Powell and Bembridge’s conduct, 
which would be exceedingly unfair, as it 
would send them to be tried by a jury, 
who must be prejudiced against them, as 
only one side ‘of the question could be 
heard. It was ridiculous to argue, that 
the re-instatement was meant as a censure 
on the late administration; certainly it 
was not, for by that rule there could be no 
change of administration ; but the rein- 
stating certain persons would be consi- 
One 
t point-to be considered was, whether 

the public could be materially injured by 

the re-instatement; and certainly they 

could not, for the paymaster was responsi- 

ble for the conduct of his clerks; and it 

would be a peace of cruelty not to suffer 

him to have the appointment of his own 

clerks; for, to say that a man shall be 

responsible for a sum of money, and not 

name his own banker, was a doctrine too 

absurd for even any man tosupport. But 
it would probably be argued, what recom- 
pence can the paymaster make the public, 
if those servants of his are guilty of great 
peculation? Why, if he was a man of 
eat fortune, - his estate must suffer ; and 

if he should chance to be a man of less 
fortune, then his liberty would be at stake, 
as he would be liable to be imprisoned to 
make good the deficiency ; and certainly 
the fear of the loss of liberty would deter 
a man from proceeding so manifestly 
wrong. Another thing to be considered 
was, that the public could not suffer ma- 
terially in this case, for there was no mo- 
ney lodged in the hands of those men, and 
that it was impossible now to make use of 
the public cash. To prove that this was 
the case, Mr. Fox stated, that by the re- 
gulations of the new Act, all money drawn 
at the Pay-office from the Exchequer, 
went directly to the Bank, and the cashier 
of the Pay-office drew for it again as oc- 
casion offered, making his draft payable 
to the agent to whose service the specific 
sum drawn for was to be applied. .That 
the cashier and accountant were responsi- 
ble, greatly responsible to the paymaster- 
general, was indisputable; but they were 
not responsible to the public. The pay- 
master alone was responsible to them, and 
he was not more responsible for himself 
than for all under him. If the opposite 
side of the House meant to cast a censure 
on Mr. Burke, let them do it by vote, but 
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by no means do if in calling for those pa- 
pers, because it was impossible to argue 
the points separately ; they could not 
wish to censure him without entering mi- 
nutely into the guilt of the two unfortu- 
nate men, which would be totally unjust ; 
therefore, in his opinion, the plain ques- 
tion that redisined to be discussed was, 
Whether a man was not to blame in reine 
stating two men who lay under the odium 
of having been guilty of a breach of trust, 
before he had made any enquiry into the 
merits of their case? Certainly, that was 
the question that ought to be enquired 
into, but it was not the question before the 
House; the question was merely to dis- 
charge an order for the production of 
pers, which, if produced, could answer no 
good end, and must evidently tend to send 
the unhappy men to their trial in the most 
unfortunate manner. Mr. Fox applied a 
good deal of what he said to the argument 
of his hon. colleague, sir Cecil Wray ; he 
took notice of that gentleman’s talking of 
the black aspect of the conduct of Messrs. 
Powell and Bembridge, and observed, that 
if a man of so much*candour was in that 
stage of the transaction betrayed into ap- 
plying such sort of terms to what was as 
yet unascertained, what illiberality of 
treatment might not Messrs. Powell and 
Bembridge expect, if their conduct be- 
came a subject of more ample discussion ? 
It was true, there was something ex- 
tremely unpleasant in the appearance of 
the conduct of Messrs. Powell and Bem- 
bridge ; but, at the same time, he was b 
no means satisfied that it was reprehensi- 
ble to the extent supposed ; and therefore 


he could not act as if their criminality | 


were a matter proved. His worthy friend 
had not, indeed, studied prudence in reine 
stating the two men, because he must 
know it would raise a clamour; but as no 
pee attempted to charge him with any 

ad motives, they must attribute it at the 
worst, to mistaken humanity, and a desire 
not to think persons guilty before they 
really were found so. 

Mr. Dundas was against the motion; 
and contended, that it was impolitic to let 
men so accused be in the possession of 
books which would, in all probability, be 
great evidence against them. He endea- 
voured to shew, that all the disagreeable- 
ness of the business had been brought on 
Messrs. Powell and Bembridge by them- 
selves, and the right hon. gentleman now 
at the head of the Pay-office. Had not 
the latter restored them to their places, 


- 
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pending a criminal prosecution, the pre- 
sent debate would not have occurred. He 
ridiculed Mr. Fox’s idea, that a paymaster 
was alone responsible, and a suflicient se- 
curity for the public. He said, he had 
lately been a public accountant, and re- 
sponsible for five millions. Had that sum 
been deficient, did the right hon. gentle- 
man think that he would by any means 
have answered for the five millions, or that 
his being there, and saying, “ here I am, 
take me to prison, for I can’t pay you,” 
would have proved sufficiently satisfac- 
tory? He contended, that the cashier 
and accountant were both officers of con- 
siderable trust, and that it materially im- 
ported the public that they should be men 
of fair and unimpeached characters. He 
stated that colonel Barré had acted per- 
fectly proper respecting Messrs. Powell 
and Bembridge. On receiving the Trea- 
sury minutes, he instantly suspended the 

rties, but he did not fill up their places. 

hey were left open in order, that if they 
should be acquitted, they might go into 
them again. Mr. Burke, in his opinion, 
would have acted more wisely, and in a 
manner more friendly to Messrs. Powell 
and Bembridge, had he Jet them resign, as 
they requested, before the present debate 
came on. 

Lord North was of opinion, that it was 
cruel in the highest degree to send ‘men 
to trial prejudged by that House. It was 
absurd to suppose that they could use the 
books in their possession to any bad pur- 
pose, or make any material alterations 
without being found out. 

Mr. Kenyon said, it was absurd to talk 
of cruelty in prejudging those two persons 
by calling for the papers; for you might 
_ a8 well say it was cruel to take up a high- 
wayman previous to his trial, as i¢ was 
some suspicion of his guilt. It was 
equally cruel to recal persons from India 
to be tried here, as it was likewise a sus- 
picion, and he strongly contended that it 
was extremely wrong to continue those 
men in office until the trial was over, 
which would not be until next November. 
The public paid the cashier and accountant, 
and consequently to the public they were 
‘responsible. ‘The minutes of the Trea- 
sury could not be made use of as evidence, 
and therefore the production of them 
could neither prejudice the public againet 
Messrs. Powell and Bembridge, nor pre- 
jodge their cause. Ifa gentleman in pri- 
vate life had a strong suspicion of his 
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steward in his place? According to the 
argument, thercfore, that no man’s conduct 
was to be discussed, who was about to go 
before a criminal court, it would be im- 
possible to make any culprit, however 
flagrant, amenable to the laws of his coun- 
try. No highwayman could be committed 
antecedent to trial, nor any other of the 
most common offenders be punished. 

Lord John Cavendish was strongly in 
favour of the motion, upon the principle 
of humanity, as it was exceedingly cruel 
to institute an enquiry in that House, 
which could answer no other end than that 
of prejudicing a jury against the unfortue 
nate men previous to their trial. 

Mr. Mansfield was of the same opinion, 
and answered Mr. Kenyon respecting the 
taking up a highwayman ; that he said was 
necessary, for he could not be tried other- 
ways; the same held good respecting the 
recal of persons frem India ; but there was 
no necessity for proceeding on the papers 
in that House, for the two unfortunate 
men could be tried without them. 

Mr. 7. Pitt contended, that the mmutes 
ought to be produced, in order to enable 
the House to judge whether Messrs. 
Powell and Bembridge were warrantably 
discharged by one paymaster, or on good 
grounds restored by another. Ifa private 
gentleman’s steward had suspicions of a 
bailiff under him, and dismissed him, and 
the successor of that steward should re- 
place the bailiff before the crime be was 
suspected of was examined into, would 
not the private gentleman, whose interest 
was affected and not that .of the steward, 
proceed to enquire into the facts u 
which the bailiff had been first of all ais- 
missed his service? So the House, as re- 
presentatives of the people, were bound 
to enquire why one paymaster had dis- 
charged a cashier and accountant, whom 
his successor had restored the day after he 
received his patent of office. 

General Conway said, there was no 
danger whatever to the public from the 
restoration of the two gentlemen. to sheir 
office. The public money passed from the 
Exchequer to the Bank, and from the 
Bank to the army agents; so that m fact 
it never reached the bands of the casliier; 
and as to the accounts made up by the 
accountant-general, they were the ac- 
counts of former paymasters, who might 
or might not employ them: the option was 
fully in themselves. He did not quite ap- 

rove of Mr. Burke’s having restored 


steward’s integrity, would re keep sa | ssra. Powell and Bembridge to their. 
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situations under the peculiar circumstances 
of their case; but as what he had heard 
in the debate had convinced him that 
their restoration could be productive of 
no mischievous consequences to the pub- 
lic, much of his doubts had been wiped 
away. 

r. Burke observed, that as to ‘the 
books, they had hitherto been considered 
as private property, and carried away from 
the office. The books of the Pay-office, 
when lord Chatham filled it, were now in 
the custody of his executors; and the 
books now in the possession of Mr. Powell, 
from which so much danger was appre- 
hended, would have been equally in his 
custody, if he had been dismissed from 
office ten years ago; but he (Mr. a 
had established a different regulation ; an 
now the books were to remain in the 
Pay-office open to the inspection of the 
world. 

Mr. Pulteney thought the minutes ought 
not to be produced, if the suspension of 
Messrs. Powell and Bembridge could be 
effected by any other means for the pre- 
sent; but he saw not how that could be 
brought about, and therefore should vote 
for enforcing the order. 

Mr. ‘Pepper Arden contended for the 
suspension of Messrs. Powell and Bem- 
bridge till their trial at law was over, and 
if they were then acquitted, they ought, 
by all means, to be re-instated in their 
situations. He said, that the cashier’s 
place was worth 11,000/. a year; and that 
as receiver of all the office fees, he re- 
ceived 14,000/. at the settlement of one 
account only. These he urged as incon- 
trovertible proofs that the office was an 
office of considerable ‘trust and responsi- 
bility. A criminal prosecution hed been 
advised by two ‘attorneys and solicitors 
general, and therefore, notwithstanding the 
present paymaster had thought proper to 
restore the gentiemen ‘to their situations, 
that House was bound ‘to enquire what 
the nature of the suspicion alleged against 
them was. He talked of the bad example 
the refusal of the treasury minutes would 
have, and declared, it would lead people 
to imegine, ‘that any criminal, however 
atrocious his offence, might be screened 
from justice by the strong hand of minis- 
terial power. ; 

Mr. Sheridan observed, that during the 
debate every'speaker who had opposed the 
miétion had said, they did not wish to pre- 


judge Messrs. Powell and Bembridge, but 


to -know whioh of the two paymasters had 
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acted best, and to procure the Suspension 
of the cashier and accountant for the pre- 
sent. It was not, he said, a little remark- 
able, that what they all disavowed, would 
infallibly be effected by producing the 
treasury minutes, while what they owned 
to-be their objects, would as certainly not 
be attained. He illustrated this observa- 
tion, by proving,. that the production of 
the treasury minutes would necessarily 
bring on a.discussion of the nature of the 
suspicion said to exist against Messrs. 
Powell and Bembridge, which could net 
fail to pollute the stream of justice. He 
also shewed, that it could not answer the 
ends avowed to be the objects aimed at, 
With regard to Mr. Arden’s declaration, 
that if the minutes were denied, the world 
would think ministers meant to screen 
every culprit from justice, it was a little ex- 
traordinary, ‘that such an idea should be 
thrown out on the present occasion, when 
the only part government appeared in 
was, 'that of a prosecutor, which he be- 
lieved the candour of the House would 
admit was not the part to act, when # 
was the design to screen a criminal from 
justice. 

The Solicitor General declared he never 
would, while ‘he held his office, j,ursue 
sinister arts to obtain evidence; but the 
House might rest assured, every honour- 
able means of carrying on the prosecution 
in the present case should be exerted, and 
that it was meant to be most seriously 
conducted. He hoped there was not:a 
suspicion to the contrary; but as the best 
security to the public, he thus, in the face 
of the Commons of England, invited the 
late attorney and solicitor general -to as- 
sist him in the conduct of it. Mr. Lee 
said, if conviction should happen to fol- 
low, he should advise his right hon. friend, 
the present paymaster general, instantly 
to discharge his cashier and accountant. 

Colonel -Barré supported the original 
order. He averred, that the cashier and 
accountant were officers of public ‘trust 
and responsibility. He contended that 
they-were ; and said, the late regulating 
Bill took the responsibility from the pay- 
master, but left that of the cashier and 
accountant as it had always stood. 

The House divided on the motion, Tha 
the order be discharged ; - 
Tellers, — 

Lord G. A. H. Cavendish 
Mr. Sheridan -' - -' = 
Lord Mahon - - = « 
Nogs qr Rollgie 2 & weg ee 
So it was resolved in the affirmative. 
g 
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May 21. Mr. Rolle seeing the Pay- 
master-general take his seat, requested he 
would inform the House, whether he still 

rsevered in his intention to keep Messrs. 

owell and Bembridge in office; adding, 
that by the answer, he should be deter- 
mined either to make or suppress a motion 
he had in contemplation for Monday next. 

General Smith hoped, that no debate 
. would then take place, that might inter- 
fere with the business relative to India af- 
fairs, which stood for that day, and which 
was of a nature not to brook delay. 

Mr. Burke said, he was not a little em- 
barrassed how to answer the hon. gentle- 
man’s question. However, since he had 
called upon him, he would endeavour so to 
explain himself to the House, as to give 
them satisfaction. He was sorry that an 
thing relative to him should prevent his 
hon. friend from bringing on the business 
relative to India, which he knew to be of 
a very important nature; the delay, how- 
ever, was not imputable to him, but to the 
hon. gentleman who had brought him once 
more upon the scene, to walk in proces- 
sion before the House. He did not know, 
whether the hon. member intended to 
honour him by making him walk first ; for 
in some processions the place of honour 
. was to walk first; in others, it was to walk 
Jast. The hon. member had put him sur 
la broche, and, no doubt, as a don rotisseur 
he would not give him a single turn more 
than he should find necessary; if he must 
be roasted, he should like to have the 
work neatly performed, least, as it was 
said of the savages of certain parts of 
America, who roasted their prisoners, he 
should be obliged, after he was put upon 
the spit, to cry out to his rotisseur, “ you 
are a bungling fellow, you don’t know 
how to roast a man.” He presumed he 
did not intend to do him the honour, to 
make of him the principal dish for the 
day, but merely to serve him up as an 
entremet. Haviog travelled for a. while 
in the region of allegory, he spoke seri- 
ously to the question that had been put to 
him. He took God to witness, that in re- 
storing Mr. Powell and Mr. Bembridge to 
their places in his office, he was actuated 
solely by motives of justice; before he 
took that step, he had weighed all the 
consequences of it; and had passed many 
sleepless nights; but his fears were not, 
that he should bring himself to restore 
these gentlemen, but that he should not; 
so fully was he convinced, that in con- 
science. he was bound todg it: he brought 
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it at last to this consideration :—what 
would be the consequence to these unfor- 
tunate gentlemen, if they should not be 
restored ? What to himself if they should ? 
The question being once stated in this 
point of view, he did not hesitate a moment 
to sacrifice his fears to the dictates of his 
conscience: the restoration followed of 
course; and in his opinion it was strictly 
founded in justice. e was not, however, 
wedded to his opinion ; and he was ready 
to give way when so great a number of 
members -of that House as 147 had, in 
some measure, appeared to censure his 
conduct; and the more so, as in that num- 
ber he had seen some of his most respected 
friends ; and who, he was convinced, would 
rather have voted with him than against 
him, if they did not think that he had been 
in the wrong. To the opinion of that 
House he would ever bow; nor did he 
wish to take the sense of it by a division ; 
it would be sufficient for him, if a few of 
the most leading members would give it 
as their opinion that the unfortunate gen- 
tlemen in question ought not to be kept 
any longer in their offices. To collect 
the sense of the House, it was therefore 
necessary for him to enter largely on the 
business, that his conduct might be fairly 
open to parliament, as it was intentionally 
upright in his own breast. He thought, 
indeed, that Monday had decided the 
matter, until a jury had acquitted or con- 
demned the two clerks; but as he was 
mistaken in that supposition, he would 
again cheerfully submit his conduct to 
the House; and as they were disposed to 
think, so should he consider himself 
bound to act ; he assured parliament, that 
he had not spoken to one friend on_ this 
occasion. He did not solicit so much as 
the assistance of a single vote to support 
him, nor did he mean that this much-mis- 
represented transaction should stand on 
any other ground than its own good and 
innocent intention. It was now to stand 
the test of a second trial, and abide by a 
second judgment. He again repeated to 
the House, that their directions should 
implicitly be followed, be their sense of 
the business what it might; and as he was 
judged by them in regard to the past, so 
would he be decided by the same tribunal 
in the future. The oblique censure which 
the hon. gentleman’s questions cast upon 
him did not a little affect him. He wished 
to stand in estimation with the House— 
in estimation with the publ; his whole 
life had been devoted to theix service, and 
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to forfeit their esteem would be his greatest 
misfortune. Yea or no were short mono- 
nt ica to decide so great a question as 

at which affected his honour in a most 
intricate business; nor could he give the 
negative or the affirmative to the hon. 
gentleman until the ‘causes and effects 
were fully discussed. A very respectable 
minority had, it was true, thought his 
conduct censurabje; but a majority equal- 
ly respectable in character, and more de- 
cisive by numbers, had given him an op- 
portunity to assert, that by the collective 
pense of the House, he was not censura- 


ble. In that minority there were many 
of his personal friends, men with whom 
he held intimate acquaintance. They 


were entitled to every explanation in his 
power to give them,.on a sul:ject where 
they had given their judgment without 
investigating the facts, and censured per- 
sons by a determination on what might be 
called sncognita causa. Minorities, it was 
true, of late, had been held respectable ; 
and men plumed themselves on being in 
the smaller number, and having the sense 
of parliament against their conduct only 
by a small majority. This they considered 
not as censure, but talked of it rather 
as an honourable mode of retreating from 
office, than as the sense of the people, 
that they were no longer worthy a con- 
tinuance of his Majesty's favour. But he 
held the opinion of the House of Com- 
mons in a different point of view, and 
should always look up to the majority as 
the tribunal by which his honour was to 
be condemned or acquitted. These were 
the regulating principles of his heart and 
his judgment; and to the sense of the 
House he should own passive obedience. 
With these sentiments, his conscience was 
so enlightened, that he should consider 
the censure of the House as one of the 
greatest external misfortunes upon earth ; 
a medicine of the most nauseous kind. 
Public displeasure was, indeed, a bitter 
draught. 

' He then entered into a justification of 
his own conduct from his earliest days, 
the motives that influenced his conduct 
ever since he began the world; and said, 
that it was always his maxim to justify 
the order of Providence, and the disposi- 
tion of the King. He talked of punish- 
ing & person antecedent to trial, as a mea- 
sure that ought to be reprobated, and as 
one of those acts of cruelty that were un- 
justifiable in a land of freedom. When 
he came into office, when his Majesty was 

{ VOL. SST. } 
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graciously pleased to give him the power 
of putting into practice, that which he 
had stated in theory, he had it in view to 
be lenient—to be mild, and to look to the 
future, more than to that which was past. 
He foresaw the dangers, the difficulties, 
of scrutinizing the conduct of men in of- 
fice, and bringing to trial those against 
whom there were many public complaints. 
Clerks in the Treasury were always odious 
to the vulgar idea, because it was gene- 
rally understood that they could not there 
act honestly, or without peculation, and 
the public were at all times ready to 
punish them. The right hon. gentleman 
then adverted to the motives which in- 
duced him to take up the great plan of 
reform, and in particular to abolish the 
subordinate treasuries. He read an ex- 
tract from his pamphlet in respect to that 
department, and was proceeding more 
largely into the discussion, and making 
some pointed remarks on party spirit in 
the present business, when he was called 
to order b 

Mr. Rolle, who defended himself from 
all idea of that being the motive which 
induced him to take up that which he . 
stood pledged to do in the present affair ; 
he at the same time could not help ob- 
serving, that the right hon. gentleman va- 
ried very much from the point in ques- 
tion, and was going into a matter that 
was not at all applicable to what was 
under consideration. ; 

Mr. Dempster thought, as a question 
had been put to the right hon. gentleman, 
he ought to have the liberty to state his 
reasons to the House either for giving or 
not giving his answer. 

Mr. For obsérved, there was not any 
motion before the House, and conse- 
quently nothing more orderly under con- 
sideration. His right hon. friend had 
been asked a question, and surely he was 
as justifiable in entering into his reasons, 
for giving or not giving a direct answer, 
as the hon. proposer was regular in asking 
that question without a motion. Besides, 
it was very probable that his right hon. 
friend might end his observations with 
moving the House on the very subject 
now in conversation: he therefore thought 
him perfectly orderly. " 

Mr. Burke said, the hon. gentleman, 
although not conversant in the business, 
was yet desirous to have it brought for- 
ward: but as explanations were not what 
he aimed at, he wished to have all juscifi- 
cation laid aside. It was criminality the 

[3N] 
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hon. gentleman looked for—not exculpa- 
tion. ‘The principles’ of the plan of re- 
form had hurt some men sorely, and seve- 
ral of them had lost that which they 
might never again possess. He knew he 
had made himself many enemies by that 
great Bill of retrenchment; but he was 
prepared to meet them, as what he did 
was for the public good. He had not, in 
his ideas of retrenchment, any other view ; 
he had no guilt to palliate; no errors to 
excuse. He moved the Address to his 
Majesty for the reform. His Majest 
condescended, graciously éondascandad: 
to comply with the request of his parlia- 
ment; and as he before observed, he had 
the hanour to be put in that situation of 
office which enabled him to justify his 
theory by practice. The right hon. gen- 
tleman, after some farther observations, 
took a view of of the administration 
of lord Chatham in respect to the Trea- 
gury, and stated the situation of the ba- 
lances in the paymaster’s disposal at that 
time. From thence he came to the ba- 
lances when he came inta office, and drew 
3 picture of the Treasury, which he said 
exhibited the tears of ruin and the cries 
of despsir. He mentioned, in pathetic 
terms, the death of the late marquis of 
Rackingham, who he said was gone to a 
better place ; and then he adverted again 
to his own situation, and was proceeding, 
when 

Mr. Rolle again called him to order, 
and was again replied to by , 

Mr. Fox, who insisted on the right 
which his friend had to be fully heard. 

Mr. W. Pitt thought, as the question 
was a single one, it could be easily an- 
swered; and as the order of the day 
stood for a very important matter of pub- 
lic business, he wished gentlemen would 
shorten the conversation, and. come to 
the point. 

The Speaker said, he had often repeated, 
and wished to impress it on the mind of 
the House, that conversations were dis- 
orderly ; but any member had in his opi- 
nion, a right to put a question to a minis- 


ter, or person in office, and that person. 


had a right to answer, or not to answer,.as 
he thought proper; and, if he pleased, to 
explain and enter into a justification of 
his conduct, and give his reasons before 
he gave his answer to the question. This 
put an end to Mr, Rolle’s farther calling 
to order, and ; 

Mr. Burke proceeded, as he said, it 
was necessary for him to shew, and to 
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convince the House, that it was not upon. 
slight grounds he had restored them; and 
that no injury could possibly arise to the 
public from their restoration. When he 
was first appointed paymaster-general, he 
went into office with ‘the most fixed reso- 
lution to introduce into it every reform 
that he should find necessary and practi- 
cable; but he was like to those, who, 
thrown upon an unknown coast, sent out 
persons——‘< /ocos explorare novos, gus te- 
neant haminesne ferane.” Mr. Powell 
and Mr. Bembridge were his most faith- 
ful assistants; and notwithstanding the 
sanguine hopes he entertained of the 
‘pee of reducing to practice the reforms 

e had projected in theory, he took heaven 
to witness, that had it not been for the 
agsiduity, fidelity, and industry, of these 
two gentlemen, he never could have been 
able to introduce the reforms which, he 
thanked God, he now saw established. 
An hon. member (governer Johnstone) 
had, on a former occasion, said that 
theory and practice were two very diffa- 
rent things ; and what appeared moat fine 
and specious in the one, could never be 
reduced, at least not without incredible 
difficulty, to the other. _ The truth of thia 
observation he had felt in the Pay-office; . 
and if he could claim any right to publie 
gratitude for the savings he had made 
there, he declared he was in conscience 
bound to share it with these two unfor- 
tunate gentlemen, whose zeal, knewledge 
of office, activity and assiduity had re- 
moved difficulties, which he must ather- 
wise have found insurmountable. In order 
to shew what merit Messrs. Powell and 
Bembridge had with the public, in rene 
dering his theory practicable, be stated 
the balances which formerly lay in the 
paymaster’s hands; they amounted cums 
munibus annis, for the last 20 years, to 
600,000/.; and in some years they were 
as high as 1,100,000/.; these sums, thus 
lying in the paymaster’s hands, breught 
no superlucration to the public; and yet 
at 4/. per cent. were worth 24,0004. per 
annum; this was formerly the avowed 
perquisite of the paymaster; se that with 
the salary, the place used to be worth 
27,061/.; here was of course a saving of 
24,0002. a year to the pubhc: to this he 
added some other very large sums, which 
formerly brought no superlucration to the 
public; but which at present, from the 
reform in the Pay-office, effected a saving: 
to the Exchequer of 23,000/. a year; so 
that the whole saving which already ac». 
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crued to the public, from his plan of re- 
form in the Pay-ofhce, amounted annually 
to 47,000/._ He praised their conduct as 
men of business and religious integrity ; 
said he ever found them just in their ac- 
counts, and attentive and indefatigable 
in their duty; that whatever merit he 
could claim in this reform, he must divide 
it equally with them: and that when he 
went out of office, be knew no men into 
whose hands he could so safely trust the 
remaining balances that were in the Trea- 
sury; and on his return to office, as he 
saw no account of ill conduct against 
them, no document to prove that they 
had erred, he certainly considered him- 
self as justified in restoring them to their 
places. ‘The Pay-otlice was formerly a 
very fattening place, into which many a 
poor man had got, who came out very 
rich :-men who were weasels when they 
crept and twisted themselves at entering, 
but who soon grew so fat, plump, and jolly 
there, that it was a difficult matter to get 
them ont again. To himself he could an- 
swer that the allusion was not applicable, 
for be was still as Jean as when he went in, 
and his determination was to destroy all 
that steam of fattening in future, which had 
too long been the custom hitherto. An 
hon. gentleman had, on a former day, 
mentioned Cesar’s wife, but he knew not 
what was meant, as he had no acquaint- 
ance with that lady. He thought, and 
still maintained the thought, that the two 
elerks' had been rashly removed ; and this 
much he would say, that they were to him 
useful men, and without whom he could 
not have done the business. Mr. Bem- 
bridge at least was in that situation : his 
business was a heavy task ; he had to make 
up the accounts of a troop of horse, 
and every company of foot, the staff offi- 
cers, garrisons, remittances, extraordi- 
naries, and to attend to the memorials, and 
the official correspondents, exclusive of 
making up the paymaster’s accounts. 
This was a business not within the com- 
pore of every man’s abilities; and to per- 
orm which he was not able to discover 
any person in the office capable. Asto Mr. 
Powell, it was impossible that either he or 
any. other cashier could, as matters now 
- stood, peculate the public money, nor, ex- 
cept by forgery, have a shilling from the 
Bank that was not bond fide wanting for 
the immediate calls of real debts. The 
assertions made, that the business could 
be done withdut these clerks, or men of 
equal abilities, were mero assertions ; and 
* 
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must be made by men unacquainted with 
the nature of, and totally unversed in the 
accounts of the Pay-office. It put him in 
mind of an arrogant lover who had a dis- 
osition to matrimony, and who entered 
into the conjugal state. The next morn- 
ing after his bridal night, being asked by 
an intimate friend, ‘“‘ how often?” he re- 
plied «‘ about fifty.” Then I am cer- 
tain,”” says the other, ‘* there was none.” 
The office and the connubial situation 
were in those respects similar, much duty 
to be performed, and much strength re- . 
quired. He produced a letter from thé 
inferior clerks, stating their inability te 
get through the business of the » Un-~ 
less Messrs. Powell and Bembridge were 
restored, or some other persons appointed 
to their places, which ietter he gave as 
another reason for his having restored 
them. The labour of the office he stated 
to be very great indeed, from eight in the 
morning until midnight, and therefore 
they dearly earned their salary. There 
were two ways, he said, before him, when- 
he came into office last, either to restore 
the old or to take new clerks. The old: 
to him were preferable, inasmuch as they 
must be mach more useful to him than the 
new ; and as they were so well acquainted: 
with his plan of reform. And as there 
was not one of the inferior clerks on 
whose fidelity, care and accuracy, he could 
depend, he thought it most prudent for 
himself, and better for the public, that 
they should be restored. It was hot to 
their pecuniary honesty, even was that 
suspected, that he looked; it was to their 
relieving him in his weight of business. 
But as he had never discovered any degree 
of guilt in their conduct, he was still 
more induced to have the assistance of the 
ability he had tried. He described Mr. 
Powell as a man as res e as any in 
the kingdom, but so effectually unhin 
by what had lately happened, that he had 
lost the power of hig former furctions, and 
was of very little use in the office, unless 
with a pen in his hand. He said, he was 
extremely nervous, and so exceedingly 
affected by sonie recent. circumstances, 
that if he put a question to him for infor- 
mation, he could give no rational answer, 


but was thrown into an agony. In mg 
ing him in‘ his situation, heretare. 


could. have no view, but a sense of jus- 
tice, and a conviction, that he ought to 
protect a man so situated, and: not by dis+ 
missing him, send him to his trial with a 


superadded colour of criminality upon him. 
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He declared, he had passed several asl 
less nights, in considering how he ought 
to act; that his fear was not, whether he 
should keep him in his office, but that he 
should not. The suggestion against him 
and Mr. Bembridge, he said, had acted 
upon his mina like the suggestion stated 
by Shakespeare,— 

“© Whose horrid image did unfix his hair, 
And made his seated heart knock at his ribs 
Against the use of nature ?” 

. After much deliberation, and deep 
thought, he was convinced he had done 
right ; if, however, his opinion misled him, 
- and he had erred, he awaited the judg- 
ment of the House; he held it his duty 
to act for them; he had made an effectual 
reform; with their leave he would still go 
on, and extend that reform farther ; but 
if they so far differed in sentiment, he had 
only to say, § nunc dimittis servum tuum.’ 
On these grounds he put himself upon 
God and his country, that he had acted 
for the best, and that he had done what 
appeared to him most conducive to the 
public good. He reminded the House, 
that the severity of all reform being odi- 
ous and disagreeable to his nature, he 
never should have undertaken it at all, 
but on the faith of parliament, that the 
modification should be admitted with the 
measure. He had succeeded in his re- 
form by winning the affections of his sub- 
ordinates ; and instead of hunting them 
for long-practised abuses, he had met 
them at Mr. Rigby’s hospitable table in 
mutual kindness, and in joy and festivity, 
and there formed a connection with them, 
which enabled him to do such essential 
scrvice to the public. He considered that 
connection as obliging him to tenderness 
and affection towards them; nor did he 
fear that malevolence could imply an 
wrong motive to those duties hich 
men owe to each other, by being placed 
in the same office. by God and _ their 
king. What was stated were all facts, 
and the conclusion inevitable. In point 
of fortunc, Mr. Powell was a man suffi- 
ciently responsible for any sum of money, 
even if his trust had been pecuniary. The 
criminality against both was such as admit- 
ted much controversy, and would be con- 
troverted in a court of justice. That their 
guilt had been surmised from. a kind ot 
confession drawn from them, which, 
though it had induced the late paymaster 
to dismiss them, did not, as the minds of 
men are differently affected by the same 
circumstances, justify him in prejudicing 
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the public service by refusing to emplo 
men, of whose capacity, fidelity, and dili- 
gence, he had the greatest experience; 
and who had the approbation of all the 
great persons who filled this office for 
many, many years. He shewed that offi- 
cial men, able enough in their department, 
but living always in habits of dependence, 
and much secluded from the world, were 
so timid and helpless, that he was sure 
the interrogatories of a superior might 
frighten any of them into a confession of 
any crime whatever. He said, he could 
not reconcile to his conscience to send 
men, in many respects so meritorious, 
after so many years service, whatever 
their faults might be, to atrial, already 
pre-condemned and ruined, one of them 
in fortune, and both in character. Such 
were the circumstances of their restora- 
tion. To the authority of parliament he 
was forced to submit. He had still great 
matters of reformation to propose to par- 
liament; he would do it, if the House did 
not refuse to let him exercise that lenity 
in the execution of them, which alone 
could prevent reformation from becoming 
prosecution ; if otherwise, he should drop 
them. .The case of the two unfortunate 
gentlemen he left to the humanity and 
justice of the House. 

Mr. [tulle said, he was not satisfied 
with what the right hon. gentleman had 
said, and that he should name a day to 
move the House on the business. 

Mr. Burke begged pardon for not stat- 
ing that Mr. Powell had resigned at his 
own request, and that Mr. Bembridge had 
offered to do so likewise; but on this he 
trusted the House would not insist; how- 
ever, he would take the sense of the mem- 
bers, by what might fall from two or three 
leading men, and not by division. 

Mr. Rolle thought that Mr. Bembridge 
should go out as well as Mr. Powell. 

Mr. /:tt wished to have the sense of 
the House collected, and deemed the con- 
tinuance of Mr. Bembridge, under the 
present circumstances, as incompatible 
with the public interest. 

Mr. Foz thought, after what had fallen 
from. his right hon. friend on the business 
of reform, and after the clear manner in 
which every matter was stated, that it 
was a hard case, prior to trial, to censure 
a man by turning him out of office. But 
as so rcspectable a number as those who 
composed the minority, thought Mr. Bem- 
bridge should be dismissed, he wished his 
right hon. friend to accept the resignation. 
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Mr. Rigby entered into a defence of, minutes. He knew, he said, what their 
the two officers, and thought it hard the | case was, and its criminality depended 
House should censure them prior to trial, | altogether guo antmo it had been commit- 


and throw out hints that might bias the 
jury that was to try them, some of whom 
might, at that moment, be in the gallery. 
He said, that having for thirteen years 
been a witness of the conduct of Messrs. 
Powell and Bembridge, and those gentle- 
men having, in all that time, conducted 
themselves entirely to his satisfaction, the 
House might possibly have thought some- 
thing ought to be said by him on the pre- 
sent subject ; and, indeed, he should have 
laid claim to their attention to an argu- 
ment or two, to shew the great impro- 

riety of having those minutes of the 

reasury laid before them, that had been 
called for, if a right hon. gentleman, in 
high office, had not so fully and so com- 
pletely, in his mind, stated that impro- 
priety. He agreed with some learned 
gentlemen, who had said, that the justice 
of the House ought to be the first thing 
considered with respect to the case then 
before them ; but, he said, what had been 
a matter of justice then, was now a matter 
of humanity; every gentleman must feel, 
that the less that was said in that House 
respecting Messrs. Powell and Bembridge, 
the more humanely they would act; and 
that to offer any farther motion upon the 
subject, would be the height of inhuma- 
nity, after what had passed. Mr. Rigby 
acknowledged, that Mr. Burke’s descrip- 
tion of the duties of the accountant had 
been accurate and precise ; and said, that 
the burthen of the office lay upon him; 
but that neither the cashier nor ac- 
countant, regulated as the office now was, 
could do the public the smallest injustice, 
with regard to peculation or meddling 
with money, unless, as the right hon. gen- 
tleman had said, they went the length of 
forgery, and that crime, even if they were 
disposed to hazard it, could scarcely be 
i te dale with effect. Having said this, 

e submitted it to the consideration of 
the House, whether they might not, with 
convenience to the business of the office, 
and without the smallest danger to the 
public, allow Mr. Bembridge to continue 
to exercise the functions of accountant. 
He urged the great injustice the House 
would have been guilty of, had they or- 
dered the minutes of the Treasury to be 
laid before them. Had they done so, he 
contended that they ought to have called 
Messrs. Powell and Bembridge, to have 
heard what they had to say against those 


ted. He observed also, that Mr. Powell 
stood charged with having acted wrong, 
not in his character as easier but in his 
character of exetutor to the late lord 
Holland. 

Mr. Pepper Arden objected to the suf- 
fering Mr. Bembridge to continue to act 
as accountant. He hoped what the House 
had now done, would become a prece- 
dent, and that it would hereafter follow 
of course, when any responsible public 
officer was proceeded against legally for a 
breach of trust, let private opinion of his 
innocence be what it might, that he should 
stand suspended from his public employ, 
till the matter of criminality ig 2 
against him was decided by a jury. Mr. 
Arden stated the charge against Mr. 
Bembridge to be, that he had suffered 
certain interpolations and insertions to be 
made in accounts delivered in to the au- 
ditor, and concealed certain matters which 
he knew of, and which it was his duty to 
discover, affecting the public to a very 
considerable amount. 

Governor Johnstone declared, he had 
the fullest conviction of Mr. Burke’s pos- 
sessing as much humanity as he laid claim 
to; but that he would once repeat what 
he had before said, namely, that his hu- — 
manity frequently ran away with him, and 
rendered him unfit to act with that deci- 
sion and firmness on great and important 
occasions, which a consummate statesman 
ought to have at command. The right 
hon. gentleman, he said, had great sensi- 
bility and many virtues; he could not, ne- 
vertheless, regard him other than as a frail 
member of the community, and that for 
the reason he had stated. The right hon. 

entleman talked of his finding fault with 
his conduct. Certainly they were not in 
habits of political friendship. It was im- 
possible that they should be so; and he 
would tell the right hon. gentleman when: 
they ceased to continue in such habits. 
On-an occasion the most malignant that 
human depravity could exercise its basest. 
inveteracy upon; when a motion was 
made to withhold the government of 
Greenwich Hospital from a brave sea offi- 
cer (sir Hugh Palliser), who had been 
wounded in the service of his country, 
and who had spent many years in that 
service with the greatest honour, but who 
happening, by one political act, to dis- 
please a party, had been not only proscrib- 
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ed by that party, but persecuted with the 
most unremitting vengeance. 

Mr. JW. Pitt spoke to order, and said, 
if the hon. gentleman would give him | 
leave, he would advise him to postpone ' 
going into subjects that could not have | 
the least relation to the recent conversa- 
tion, which of itself had been extremely 
disorderly, but which had been allowed 
and submitted to, because it had been 
thought necessary. 

Governor JuAnstune said, whenever he 
was attacked by any gentleman, either 
directly or indirectly, he would always 
reply in his own defence, and if the House 
listened to the one, they ought in justice 
to hear the other; but he was far from 
desiring, at any time, to persist in defend- 
ing himself against their sense and incli- 

nation. 

' Mr. Burke desired to understand, what 
his conduct was to be with respect to 
Messrs. Powell and Bembridge. He was, 
he conceived, to accept their resignations 
in compliance with the opinion of the 
House, and was not to be responsible for 
the consequences. __ 

Mr. Powys was of the opinion, that it 
was improper to pre-judge ; but he wished 
it to be held as an established principle, 
that no person under prosecution should, 
during that prosecution, hold any office of 
trust. 

Mr. Rolle was satisfied, and said, that 
the accepted resignation of the two officers 
would make his motion unnecessary.. 


June 2. Mr. Rolle desired to be in- 
formed by the paymaster-general, whether 
Mr. Bembridge was yet suspended or not. 
He had asked this question of the right 
hon. gentleman personally, but had not 
received a satisfactory answer. 

Mr. Burke thought the hon. member 
had no occasion to call for any such in- 
formation, the subject having been already 
sufficiently discussed; “the sense of the 
House had been collected, and the pay- 
master must of course have been directed 
by what he conceived to have been the 
sense of the House. 

Mr. ftolle said, he was not satisfied with 
this answer, or rather evasion; .and there- 
fore he insisted on having a direct answer. 

Mr. Baker was of opinion that though 
a member might ask a minister a question, 
still, when he asked it in such a peremp- 
tory manner, he was not entitled to any 
answer. 

Mr. Rolle still insisted upon an answer. 


Messrs. Powell and Bembridge. 


H 
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Mr. WW. Pitt thought, that whatever 
might be the right of one member to ask 
a question, or of another to give an an- 
swer to it, still, if a simple yes or no would 
satisfy a member, he saw no reason why 
there should be any objection to saying 
either the one or the other. 

_ Mr. Burke said, he had very strong 
objections to the discussion of the question 
in any shape ; his feelings were unfortu- 
nately too deeply interested in it; it ap- 
peared, however, that the teelings of some 
other members were of so very different a 
texture, that they could debate upon a 
subject without emotion, that would 
harrow up the souls of other men.* 

Mr. Rolle still persevered in his inten- 
tion to discuss the business; and as the 
right hon. paymaster did not think proper 
to give him an answer, he gave notice thes 
on Thursday he would make a motion on 
the subject. 

Mr. Rigby undertook to inform the hoa. 
member, that Mr. Bembridge was actually 
suspended. He thought it improper to 
bring the business, in which that gentle 
man was concerned, before the House, as 
proceediags had been instituted agamst 
him in. the courts below. Was that a 
situation, under which questions eught te 
be daily started to bring the conduct of the 
fear so standiag iato discussion in par- 
iament? Was it regular, wae it candid, 
was it just? Did gentlenien reeollect wha 
heard them? And weuld any one taka 
upon: him to say, that if there was any 
person ee should hereafter be 
upon Mr. Bembridge’s jury, that person 
would not go sreiediced: thie court, if 
Mr. Bemabridge’s conduct was that day or 
any future day made the subject of dis- 
cussion in his hearing? Having put thie 
argument home to the House, Mr. Rigby 
said, he must deny the doetrine which he 
saw gaining ground, and which had lately 
received countenance from the chair. 
He could not allow that it was parliamen- 
tary for any individual member to put @ 
question to another, whether a minister or 
not, and insist on an answer. Though he 
had heard that practice supported from 
the chair, he must declare it unparlia- 
mentary. He meant no di to the 
chair, when he said this. He had a real 
respect for the person of the Speaker, and. 
if he had not, he would disdain to pretend 
any; but if the practice prevailed, what 


* Mr. Powell had since the matter was last 
agitated put an end to his existence. 
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would be the consequence? Their time 
would be taken up with asking questions 
of each other, and instead of the great 
national business going on, the best part 
of the session would be spent in questions 
and answers. No man had a right to 
insist on an answer to any question he 
chose to put. In many cases ministers 
would act imprudently if they gave any 
answer. In some cases it might be right 
for ministers to give the satisfaction re- 
quired of them; but it was a matter for 
their discretion to exercise itself upon, 
whether they ought to answer or not. 
For his part, were he a minister, or in the 
office he formerly held, he certainly would 
answer every question put to him, that it 
was prudent to reply to, but undoubtedly 
he never would answer any question put 
to ‘him peremptorily, or in a manner that 
implied a suspicion of his official conduct. 
In the present case, he would assure the 
hon. gentleman who put the question, that 
Mr. Bembridge was actually discharged, 
or rather suspended; which, he supposed, 
was as much as the hon. gentleman ex- 


The Speaker thanked the right hon. 
member for having ¢gtated in what he 
thought his conduct not strictly right; 
because, by so doing, he had afforded him 
an opportunity of explaining the matter, 
and clearing up the mistake into which 
the right hon. gentleman had fallen. The 
Speaker then reminded the House of the 

i alice in which the chair had 

ed to, upon a question havin 

been mi to the Hohe hea gentleman ‘3 
office (Mr. Burke). He reminded the 
House also, that the doctrine he had laid 
down, went no farther than that when an 
honourable member put a question to a 
minister, ig rs ought to be heard 
im reply, or in assigning his reasons wh 
rie to decline giving an direct 
answer. Such a deviation from the strict- 
mess of the general rule of order, had 
been at all times allowed, asa means cf 
obtaining the House material information, 
which might (as it had in many instances ) 
throw a light upon the business before 
them, and serve to guide their judgment 
as to their future proceedings. This devia- 
tion gta age eral ag however, 
ought te ado wit eat care, 
sobriety, and sage besiuse otherwise 
it might put the House out of temper, and 
preve a source of much inconvenience. 

Mr. Rolle declared, ‘that what the right 
hon. gentleman had said, had perfectly 
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satisfied him, and that since Mr. Bem- 
bridge was discharged, his purpose was 
fully answered.* 


Custom House Reform Bill.) May 21. 
On the order of the day for the second 
reading of this Bill, 

Mr. Daubeney moved, that it be de- 
ferred for three months. The Bill in his 
mind instead of producing economy would 
be productive a expense. : : 

Mr. Gascoyne, junr. objected to the 
principle of the Bill. He insisted that it 
was cruel to take away the places of the 
deputies to patent offices, as they were by 
no means sinecure places; and there were 
many other circumstances to which he 
could not bring himself to agree, as they 
militated strongly both against justice and 
generosity. He described the Bill as 
liable to many objections, as well with re- 
gard to its principle, as to the various 
clauses it contained. If it passed as it 
stood, a severe injury would be done to a 
body of men, against whom no crime had 
been proved. He meant the deputies to 
the holders of patents places, many of 
whom were not appointed by the paten- 
tees, but all of whom, without a colour of 
reason, or a pretext of justice, would be 
deprived of their livelihood, and have to 
seek to earn their bread, by means which 
they were yet tolearn. If the Bill should 
be suffered to go toa committee, he hoped 
he should be permitted to introduce a 
clause to cure this alarming defect. It 
appeared to him to be a Bill which would 
tend in a great degree to diminish the in- 
fluence of the crown; the question natu- 
rally, therefore, would result, whether the 
House thought that the influence of the 
crown ought to be more diminished than it 
was, or not? That question, however, he 
would not then enlarge upon, but content 
himself with seconding the amendment. 

Mr. Minchin insisted that the Bill would, 
so far from acting as an economical Bill, 
be quite the reverse; for the compensa- 
tion that must be given to those persons, 
whose places would be taken away, would 
be a fresh means of burthening the subject 
with new taxes. 


* On the 18th of July, Mr. Bembridge was 
tried on an information filed inst him in 
the court of King’s-bench, for conniving at a 
concealment of 48,709/. 10s. and found guilty. 
On the 22nd of November he was brought up 
for judgment, and sentenced to pay a fine of 
2,600/. and be confined in the King’s-bench 
for six months. 
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. Mr. Ambler said, that the proposition of 
abolishing certain patent offices and making 
the patentees a compensation, was not 
only putting the public to a very consider- 
able and unnecessary expense, but the 
very worst way that could be taken, to 
effect a reform, if a reform in that particu- 
lar were necessary. The obvious mode of 
abolishing patent places, would have been 
the way that had been adopted in the pre- 
ceding bill of reform, namely, enacting 
that the present holders of them should 
continue to possess them while they lived, 
but that after their deaths no more patents 
should be granted. By the present Bill, 


the influence, power, and revenue, of the | 


commissioners of: customs would be very 
greatly increased; a circumstance by no 
means to be desired. 

Mr. Holdsworth thought the Bill neces- 
sary, as the present enormous fees.paid by 
merchants rendered it very expensive to 
expedite business. 

r. W. Pit trusted, that gentlemen 
would allow his motives for bringing in 
the Bill were just, and that the principle 
of the Bill was good, however objection- 
able some of the clauses might be ; there- 
fore the fairest way would be to let it go 
to a committee, and then the clauses 
would be fairly argued, and such alterations 
as might be thought necessary would be 
made. He was certain that the Bill was 
not perfect, and therefore he should be 
happy in every assistance gentlemen would 
give him. The fees taken at the Custom- 
house were enormous, burthensome to 
trade, and served in a great measure as 
covers for corruption. e compensation 
to be made to persons whose offices would 
be taken away, must certainly add to the 
present burthens of the subject; yet gen- 
tlemen ought to consider whether it would 
not be better to have a temporary bur- 
then, than a continuance of the present 
enormous practice. He desired to know, 
if any man would be hardy enough to de- 
clare, that persons holding patent places 
ought not to do the duty of those places, 
or give up their patents? Or would any 
man say, if it were true that exorbitant 
fees were taken, and many of them arbi- 
trarily settled, that such fees ought not to 
be abolished? One gentleman had ad- 
vised that the patents now in existence, 
should continue to be held by their pre- 
sent possessors till their deaths, and that 
after that time, no more patents should be 
granted. Even that was, in his opinion, 
though it fell far short of his idea, a pro- 
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position to be desired; and if he could ob- 
tain no more, he should be glad to get so 
much reform. He declared, that the. 
clause giving the commissioners of the 
customs an increase of influence and of 
revenue, was an oversight, and would be 
corrected in the committee. It had been 
said that the Bill would diminish the in- 
fluence of the crown, and that had been: 
stated as a complaint. It was alittle novel 
to hear such a matter objected to; but 
he had heard the Bill elsewhere objected 
to for a very opposite reason; it had been 
without doors said it would tend to in- 
crease the influence of the crown. If he 
was to give his opinion, he should rather 
think it would ; but he did not see that as 
an objection, because, though it increased 
the influence of the crown on the one_ 
hand, it diminished it on the other, and 
the latter ought to be balanced against the 
former; even if it preponderated in favour 
of the increase, it was that sort of increase 
that appeared to him to be least dan- 
gerous, and least likely to corrupt, as it 
went among the mass of the people, and 
not among the representatives. Mr. Pitt — 
pressed the House to let the Bill goto a 
committee, declaring that if when it came 
out of the comunittee, it was thought ad- 
viseable to postpone it till next session, he 
should have no objection. ; 
The Lord Mayor (Mr. Newnham) said, 
he was confident that the Bill would by no 
means be an economical reform, for it 
would occasion a heavy and severe tax; 
and in a large circle of merchants with 
whom he had conversed upon the subject, 
he found only one that made any complaint 
of the present fees being enormous. The 
fees that were given were in consideration 
of the clerks expediting the merchants’ 
business, which it would be impossible for 
the merchants to do without them; there- 
fore, as the clerks at the customs attended 
extra hours to do that business, it was 
reas | right they should be paid forso 
doing. He thought the Bill would increase 
the influence of the crown. As a proof 
that a severe burthen would be laid on the 
people, he said, the land-tax, by the 
reform as it was called, would be dimi- 
nished 7,500/. in the ward where the Cus- 
tom-house stood, and the compensation te 
be made to the persons dismissed would 
amount to an enormous sum ; for, to his 
knowledge, the purchase and satisfaction 
to be made for one patent place, was no 
less than 82,0002. The removal of other 
public offices had occasioned a deficiency 
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in the city receipt of the land-tax of 3,000/. 
@ year. | 

Sir E. Astley was of opinion, that the 
enormous patent and sinecure places 
ought to be reduced, and every reform 
possible made to extricate the country 
from the heavy burthens it laboured under ; 
but he had made an observation, that 
whenever a proposition for reform came 
from one side of the House, the other 
side, merely from party spirit, was sure to 
oppose it, which was one great reason 
why no reform whatever took place; 
indeed, he always took notice, that there 
was a vast difference between the conduct 
of gentlemen, when in and out of office, 
relative to reform. He said, that the 
heir apparent, when he came to the crown, 
would have nothing to give away, there 
‘were so many patent places already given 
away in reversion, and so many more 
would be so given away, if the present 
Bill, or something like it, did not pass. 

Mr. Secretary Fox was of opinion, the 
Bill, by all means, should go to a com- 
mittee; for no person, unless he totally 
objected to the principle, could, with any 
propriety, reject it, on account of some of 
the clauses being bad, which, beyond a 
doubt, might be fairly canvassed and al- 
tered in acommittee. He argued, that 
every reform peeve should be made; 
and it appeared to him that some was ne- 
cessary in the Custom-house ; yet, if in the 
committee good and substantial grounds 
were given that a much better Bill might 
be formed, he dared to say, the right hon. 
gentleman would, on account of the late- 
ness of the session, agree to postpone the 
business until the next session, when it 
might be brought on in a much better 
form. As to the influence of the crown, 
the right hon. gentleman had reasoned 
very fairly. The Bill tended to diminish 
it in some instances, to increase it in 
others. With respect to patent places, 
he must own, that of all other species of 
influence the crown possessed he ap- 
eo of that the most, because he be- 
ieved it to be a sort of influence the least 
productive of bad consequences: men who 
‘possessed patents for life generally feeling 
themselves as independent, and as little 
under influence as any men whatever. 
With respect to what fell from the hon. 
baronet, he by no means thought the re- 
mark just with respect to himself, or the 
friends with whom he acted; for the re- 
form that his hon. friend (Mr. Burke) 
had so ably proposed whilst out of office, 
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he had instantly put in force when he 
came in; and he defied any person fo 
prove, that there was one promise of re- 
form that he or his friends had proposed 
whilst out of office, which they had gone 
from since they came in; if there was, let 
it be mentioned, and they would instantly 
set about it. 

Sir E. Astley said, he did not particu- 
larly accuse the right hon. Secretary, but 
he perfectly well remembered that the 
Reform Bill mentioned by Mr. Burke, 
whilst out of office, contained the aboli- 
tion of a sinecure place, the duchy of 
Lancaster; but no sooner did that admi- 
nistration come in, than Mr. Dunning, 
now lord Ashburton, was appointed to the 
place, and the same set of gentlemen were 
very clamorous, and he thought with much 
justice, against the noble lord in the blue 
ribbon, tor granting pensions to lord 
Loughborough, Mr. Robineda, &c.; yet, 
instantly on coming into office, they granted 
@ pension to a person (col. Barré) who 
now was, but was not at that time, a fit 
object for one. Sir Edward declared he 
had a great respect for several now in ad- 
ministration; he had often voted with the 
right hon.- Secretary ; he thought his 
former administration had done the coun- 
try much service, and he declared he 
should have been glad of continuing to 
support him had he not coupled himself 
with others, whom he could by no means 
approve. 

Ir. Fox replied, that the history of 
those pensions was pretty well known, and 
the fountain from which they sprung. He 
insisted upon it, that if that administration, 
of which he composed a part, were to 
blame, it was for their slackness in not 
bringing forward in three months every 
reform that was possible; but, slack as 
they had been, they had made a greater | 
reform in that short time than all the ad- 
ministrations put together, which had ex- 
isted for many years. 

Mr. Marsham confessed, that he thought 
the Bill not a good one, yet it was right it 
should go to a comwmittee and be fairly 
discussed. He paid many compliments to 
Mr. Fox and his friend, on their former 
administration, and said, he thought they 
were praise-worthy for many things they 
did whilst in office; and, perhaps, their 
greatest fault was being too delicate on 
the subjects of which the hon. baronet 
had complained. , 

Mr. Daubeny withdrew his motion, and 
the Bill was read a second time. 

[3 0] 
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May 30. Mr. W. Pstt informed the 
‘House, that as he understood many: gen- 
tlemen entertained objections to the Bill 
for abolishing certain patent and other 
‘offices in the customs, and as the session 
was so very far advanced, he was willing 
to drop the Bill for the present year; but 
as the principle of the Bill seemed to have 
been honoured with the approbation of 
the House, he intended to make a motion 
that should prevent any measures from 
being taken during the recess, that should 
clog the discussion’of the Bill next year, 


and render its operation more difficult and 


Durthensome to the public. He concluded 
by moving; that the order for going into a 
‘committee on the Bill be discharged, and 
that another be made for adjourning the 
farther consideration of it for three months. 
‘This motion having been carried, he moved 
the following Reeolution: ** That it is the 
opinion of this House, that his Majesty’s 
ministers ought not to grant, or advise the 
granting of any patent offices in the cus- 
toms, in possession or reversion of, other- 
wise than during pleasure, between this 
time and the meeting of the next session 
of parliament.” 

Mr. Fox had not the least objection to 
the resolution; he rose therefore only to 
say, that if he suffered the motion to pass 
without any opposition, his acquiescence 
should not be interpreted into an appro- 
bation of the principle of the Bill, or dis- 
approbation of the mode of giving places 
by patent. 

he Resolution was then agreed to. 


Debate on the Budget.} May 26. The 
House being in a Committee of Ways and 
Means, 

Lord John Cavendish rose to open the 
Budget. He said, that such a day as this 
was always an unpleasant one to a chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, who was called 
upon to perform the unpopular office of 
imposing burthens on the public; but it 
was more peculiarly unpleasant to him, 
who felt within himself a consciousness 
how greatly unfit he was for the situation 
which he held: however, he had one con- 
solation in this unpopular business, which 
was, that it was necessary ; and that though 
he was called upon officially to propose 
taxes, every gentleman in that House was 
in fact as much interested in the business 
as he was, for the credit of the nation must 
be upheld. The interest of the loan must 
be paid, and consequently the credit of 
the nation called for taxes to raise a fund 
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for the payment of that interest. Having 
had this necessity in view, it had become 
his duty to turn his thoughts most seri- 
ously to the subjeet, and to consider by 
what means such a fund could be raised 
with certainty on one hand, and with the 
least inconvenience to the public on the 
other; bearing this in his mind, he natu- 
rally turned his thoughts to the customs 
and excise; but he soon found that no- 
thing could be more improper, than to 
attempt to increase the burthens already 
laid upon these two branches of the reve- 
nue; the storms and tempests of the last 
year, and the conscquent bad harvest had 
convinced him of the necessity of looking 
elsewhere for objects of taxation. Gen- 
tlemen all knew how general the com- 
plaints were of the scarcity of corn; and 


therefore they must agree with him, that 


to lay additional burthens on excise, which 
must fall ultimately on corn, would be 
cruel, and to the last degree distressing in 
the present state of the country. Having 
therefore given up all idea of increasing 
the duties on customs and excise, he 
turned his thoughts to other objects; and 
made choice of such as he thought could 
well bear taxation, and be truly productive 
of those sums, that he expected to draw 
from them; and he trusted they would 
appear as unobjectionable and as desirable 
to the Committee as they did to him. 

The first objects of the taxation which 
he intended to propose were Bills of Ex- 
change. ‘The stamp-tax imposed last year 
on bills of exchange had produced a 
greater sum than his predecessor expected 
to have drawn from it; from this he could 
perceive the tax was far from being bur- 
thensome, that it would beat an increase, 
and therefore he proposed this year to 
double the duty; so that the tax having 
last year produced 56,000/. the additional 
duty would therefore amount to 56,000/. 
To the same tax he proposed to subject 
all promissory notes, and also bills of ex- 
change drawn on foreign countries. He 
proposed also to take away an exception 
in the act of last year, which had opened 
a door to numberless evasions. This ex- 
ception was in favour of all bills of ex- 
change drawn on demand: under the fa- 
vour of this exception, ways and means 
had been very ingeniously contrived to 
draw bills, that though it was not intended 
they should be bills on demand, they were, 


‘in fact, worded as if they wete actually to 


be paid on demand; by taking away this 
exception, and subjecting promissory notes 
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to the payment of this duty, he expected 
to raise at least 44,000. 

The next tax he proposed was on Re- 
ceipts. A stamp on receipts would, he 
was convinced, produce a greater sum 
than the committee could well conceive, 
if the Act which should pass to enforce it 
could be so worded, as to guard against 
evasions: gentlemen could scarcely form 
an idea of the immense number of receipts 
that were given in England ina year. He 
proposed, in favour of the poor, to exempt 
from this duty all bills for less than 40s. ; 
but on all receipts for more than 40s., and 
under 20/., he would lay a duty of 2d. and 
on al) receipts for more than 20/. a duty 
of 4d. This tax would fall so lightly and 
yet so generally, that he had not a doubt 

ut it would be found an immense resource 
to government. This tax, his lordship 
imagined, would produce an immense sum, 
make people more regular in their pay- 
ments, and be of infinite use to trade in 

eneral. In order to enforce it, he meant, 
in the Bill to be brought in, to make all 
receipts that were not upon the stamp 
specified illegal, and of no effect ; therefore 
it could hardly be supposed that a trades- 
man, for the sake of 2d. would run the 
risk of paying a bill a second time. As 
this tax was meant to be extended to 
parish rates and taxes, it would act as a 
trifling surcbarge on all the different sums 
now paid above 40s., and be the same as 
the additional 5 per cent. was on all ex- 
cise duties, which, though it appeared 
dreadful at first, had in the end been found 
not very burthensome. The object of who 
should pay the stamp was, in his lordship’s 
opinion, scarce worth contending about ; 
for there will be few persons so neglectful 
in paying their money as not to take a 
receipt. Lord John stated, that the pro- 
duce of this tax must necessarily be a 
matter of uncertainty ; if it was the hu- 
mour to evade it, there was no saying what 
it might produce, or indeed how little, as 
there could be no means of furcing men 
to give receipts; but there were cases in 
which it could be enforced, and if once 
pe into, it would bring in a large sum. 

5: pass would be necessary to give it 
a degree of coercion; for instance, it 
might be ordained by an act, that in any 
account, to establish which there might 
be occasion to have recourse to law, no 
receipt should be deemed valid which had 
not the stamp upon it. This, he conceiv- 
ed, would operate to make the tax be paid 
generally. The idea, likewise, of men in 
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business dying with their affairs unsettled? | 
and the chance of their money transac- 
tions coming into the hands of lawyers, 
would tend to assist in promoting the ge- 
neral operation of this tax. The produce 
of this tax he would take at 250,000/. 

The next things he proposed to tax 
were Probates uf Wills and Legacies. On 
the former he proposed an additional 
stamp duty, which he estimated at 10,0002. 
and on all legacies a duty of 1/. per cent. 
with an exception in favour of wives and 
lineal descendants, whom. he intended to 
exempt from the operation of this tax ; 
he rated the whole arising from probates 
and legacies, at 40,000/. : 
- He came next to Bonds, Law Proceed- 
ings, Admission to the Inns of Court, &c. 
On these several articles he proposed an 
additional stamp duty ; the bonds, in par- 
ticular, he a | called for such a 
duty; as a bond for a small sum paid as 
high a duty as one for 1002 As he meant 
carefully to avoid all additions to the 
customs or excise, he had thought it best 
to make a small addition to almost the 
whole of the present stamp duties, by 
which, with the addition of a new tax on 
all warrants, admissions to inns of court, 
law proceedings, transfers of estates, &c. 
he should be able to raise a large sum 
without materially affecting the poor. 
The gross annual produce of the addi- 
tional duty on these bonds, &c. he esti- 
mated at 60,0000. 

The tax imposed on Stage Coaches and 
Diligences, last year, had been found ex- | 
tremely productive; nay, so great was the 
spirit of competition between the proprie- 
tors, that they had absolutely Jowered 
their rates, by which he was encouraged 
to hope that they would be very able to 
bear an additional tax of id. per mile, 
the produce of which he rated at 25,000/. 

By a small duty on Contracts and In- 
ventories,. he proposed to raise 10,000/. 
per annum. He remarked, that by an 
act passed in the reign of king William 3, 
a duty had been imposed on all contracts; 
but no mention was made in the act of 
agreements to.make these contracts, now 
it was his intention to subject such pre- 
vious agreements to the tax, as also all 
inventories taken with a view to any 
legal proceedings.—Quack Medicines he 
thought very proper objects of taxation; 
and he believed the House would be sur- 
prised at the sum, that he had good grounds 
that a tax on them would produce. First, 
he would have all persons who sold medi- 
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cines, and who were not regularly bred to | he was of opinion, that the produce would 
tht profession of doctors, &c. to take out | amount annually to 25,000. All these 
a licence; and this being done, there | sums put together would make just 
should be a duty of $d. per cent. laid on | 560,000/. The exact sum necessary to 
the medicine, which he believed would | pay the interest on the loan of 12 millions. 
produce annually 15,000/. The collec-{ There were two other objects of taxa- 
tion might at first be rather difficult ; | tion, which he was ready to submit to the 
there could indeed be no difficulty as to | consideration of the committee, if they 
ithe medicines that were sold under the | should find any of the others so objec- 
authority of the King’s patent; and as to | tionable, as to deem it necessary to reject 
the others, the difficulty would decrease ; them; otherwise he did not intend to 
daily, as experience would enable govern- | move them. These two objects were 
ment to discover the means by which eva- | weights and measures, and an additional 
sions should be practised. duty on the postage of letters: a tax on 

Lord John said, that for a variety of | weights and measures would operate as a 
reasons, it appeared highly necessary to ; very good regulation of police, exclusive- 
obtain a register of all the carriages in the |ly of any view to finance; it might be 
kingdom, as well those kept for one pur- | proper to make the owners produce their 
pose as those kept for another; it was, | weights and measures to be inspected an- 
therefore his intention to move a Jow duty | nually, that it might be found whether 
(he cared not how low it was) upon every | they were really and truly exactly what 
waggon, cart, or other carriage, with two, ;they purported to be, and the stamp 
three, or four wheels, excepting such as | upon them would be beneficial to the re- 
were already charged with a duty under ; venue: on the other hand, an additional 
the management of the commissioners of , duty of 1d. on every letter sent by post, 
excise. He said, these carriages were | would bring in 75,000/. a year, out of 
frequently covers for smuggling, and for é 25,0001. being deducted for franks 


other bad purposes, he rather, therefore, | for members of parliament would leave a 
wished to ascertain what they were, and ; net income of 50,000/. to the ublic. Lord 
who kept them, than to impose any very | John concluded by moving his first Re- 
ak ae ae ga a0 isa oo rea- ee eee si 
son he thou Ss @ wheel a sufficient 0 akon intorm e comm 
duty ; at the same time that he said this, | that he should, before he sat down, move 
however, he declared, that if when the | for the chairman to report progress, and 
ae nh nea the House, any gentleman ask leave to sit again, as he had some 
should think the tax he was proposing, | material objections to make to the mode 
ahaaane! extended to “7 persons peeping in which ae a oe for several 
carts and waggons, wou e too heavy a | years past. e hoped the committee 
burden on agriculture, he shduld have ac would not view what he said in a ludicrous 
objection to receive a clause, exempting | light. There were two great objects that 
= waggons and carts, kept and employed |a@ chancellor of the Exchequer ought . 
solely for the purpose of agriculture, from | never to lose sight of; the one the dimi- 
payment of duty: and yet, lightly as it | nution of the national debt, the other the 
he felt, it would produce annually pried ee ty off coe 
25,0000. of the taxes: this might appear paradox- 
A tax upon the Register of Births, Mar- | ical; but it was, in fact, very far from being 
riages, and Deaths, he considered to be a |s0: for nothing could be more clear than 
matter of police as well as finance. It | that many of the articles of the customs 
had universally been allowed, that it was , had been greatly depressed by the imposi- 
proper to have a regular account, for va- ton of taxes beyond what they could 
rious reasons, of the birth of every in- | bear. This he proved from official papers 
fant, also of the marriage of every couple, | on the table, by which it appeared that in 
and likewise of all burials; the books of | the four articles of brandy, wine, made 
See een ee 
1, easure, lead to a com- produ > 
putation what this would produce ; there- | years before the last new duties were im- 
de proposed to lay a tax of 3d. per | posed on them, 1,300,0000. ; but since the 
ead on all infants born, all persons mar- ' new duties had been imposed, there had 
ried, and every burial; and after allowing | been a falling off of near 400,0004.; so that 
some gratuity to the curates, clerks, &c. | giving credit for the produce -of these 
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new taxes, there still was a deficiency of 
211,000/. In the article of tonnage and 
poundage, imposed first in the act of 
Charles 2, he found that they had pro- 
duced very near 300,000/. short of what they 
used to produce before the new taxes were 
laid; so that he thought he was well war- 
ranted in saying, that by taking off these 
new taxes the revenue would increase in 
the one instance near 3,000/. a year, and in 
the other 211,000/.: so that the same 
operation of finance that would so greatly 
increase the public revenue, would in fact 
alleviate the bavhen of the nation, so far 
from adding to it. Taxes on customs 
never failed to encourage smuggling. An 
hon. friend of his, who had been lately on 
the continent, had fallen into company 
with a very wealthy Englishman in France, 
who having been driven from England for 
smuggling, had amassed a very large for- 
tune almost on a sudden, by pursuing his 
old practice of smuggling; this man had 
Jet his hon. friend into a knowledge of his 
business; he said, that lord North was his 
best friend, for by imposing such heavy 
duties on thé articles usually smuggled to 
England, he had made the smuggling trade 
so very beneficial, that a man _ could 
scarcely fail to make his fortune by it in a 
very short time. Indeed, the man’s ob- 
servation was very just; for when duties 
were low, the profit that a smuggler might 
make, would not compensate for the risk 
he ran; but on the contrary, when the 
duties were very high, the profits of the 
smuggler of course were great, and conse- 
quently the temptation to smuggle must 
keep pace with the prospect of the profit. 
Hence he would recommend it to the 
committee, to order their chairman to 
apply to the House, for leave to take into 
their consideration the acts of parliament 
by which the new duties were imposed on 
the different articles he had enumerated ; 
the committee might then sit again, and 
consider of the propriety of taking off 
those taxes. He spoke also of the na- 
tional debt, the reduction of which a 
financier ought always to have in view: he 
stated the difference between a loan ona 
& per cent. fund, and one on a 3 per cent., 
and insisted that the former was infinitely 
better calculated to buy up the public 
debt than the latter. He then moved, that 
the chairman report progress, and ask 
leave to sit again. ; 
Mir. Secretary For began his answer in 
the. finest vein of ridicule. He had heard, 
ke said, a doctrine similar to that laid 
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down by the noble lord who spoke last, 
attempted by the earl of Shelburne in the 
other House, which was, that borrowi 
money reduced a debt: and the noble lord 
as a second part to that, had now advanced, 
that to increase the revenue it was proper 
to lessen the taxes. Such sublime notions, 
he said, well warranted the earl of Shel- 
burne to frame the speech for his Majesty. 
at the beginning of the session, so full of 
professions of reform, for if he and his 
friends had found out that grand nostrum 
to increase by diminishing, they riiarn f 
had a right to promise more than they di 
They were even justifiable in making the 
peace, bad as it was, for they had it in 
their power to lessen the taxes by increas- 
ing our calamities. Agreeably to their 
doctrine, going to war was a blessing, as it 
occasioned the want of a loan, and the 
borrowing money decreased our debt; 
every man in the nation, when he heard 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
wanted a sum, the larger it was the 
more he had reason to rejoice, as it would 
be a means of lessening the taxes. That 
lord North, as chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, had been a friend to smugglers, he 
was free to confess; and so must every 
chancellor, especially during a long and 
ruinous war, who had occasion to raise 
the duties; for it was a maxim never 
meant to be contradicted, that if there 
were no duties, there would be no smug- 
gling: if small duties, but little smuggling, 
and if large duties, of course smuggling 
would increase in proportion. If the old - 
duties, with the addition of the new, had 
decreased, it was a fit object to enquire 
into; but how that, or what the noble 
lord had merttioned, had to do with the 
resent question, he was ata loss to know ; 
it might be a proper subject to enquire 
into in future, but the noble lord’s objec- 
tion to duties that would increase smug- 
gling, could have no retrospect to the 
present, for those just proposed could by 
no means add to smuggling. He entered 
very minutely into the different methods 
of borrowing money ; observed, that the 
real sinking fund should not be increased, 
nor should it be touched until you could 
determine what to do with it, until you 
were certain what the peace establishment 
would be. Hehad not the least doubt, he 
said, but there were resources in this 
kingdom sufficient to pay off, or, what was 
the same thing, materially to lessen the 
present debt; but the proposition of the 
noble lord he could not agree to; for 
- 7 
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although you might not probably decrease 
the produce of the tax by lowering it, yet 
there was but little probability of increas- 
ing the vroduce by that means; therefore 
to hold out false notions of that kind to 
the people was extremely wicked and 
cruel, as it only went to make the public 
dissatisfied ; it would also be very impoli- 
tic to give up old taxes, merely on a sup- 
Osition of increase. Because the noble 
ord chose to say, that taking off the new 
duties would increase the revenue upon 
the old, ought an experiment of that 
nature, contrary to common experience, 
under the circumstances of the times, to 
be hazarded? Mr. Fox entered particu- 
larly into a discussion of some assertions 
thrown out by the noble lord relative to 
the superior advantage of raising money by 
a 5 per cent. fund, and controverted 
them. He recurred to a consideration of 
what the noble lord had said, with respect to 
taking off the taxes on brandy; he said, the 
deficiency upon the tonnage and poundage 
was occasioned, not as the noble lord had 
stated, by any deficiency or failure of the 
produce, but because the East India Com- 
pany had not paid 300,000/. which they 
owed for duties. After reprobating the 
time and the mode which the noble lord 
had chosen for throwing out such a sug- 
gestion, he said, that he considered it not 
only unwise, but highly criminal, for any 
man at such a moment, to suggest ideas 
to the people that they were unnecessarily 
taxed; and that if their burthens were 
taken off, the revenue would be increased. 
Such notions, rashly inculcated, without 
modification, and without a regard to 
practicability, was the way to sow discon- 
tents among the people, to irritate them 
against government, to cause murmurings 
and uneasiness ; and, in short, to produce 
the most mischievous consequences with- 
‘ out doors. It was, in his mind, to deceive 
the kingdom; and to raise their expecta- 
tions without a certainty, whether it would 
be safe to gratify them or not. With 
regard to the assumed ground of the noble 
lord’s proposition, undoubtedly it was 
necessary that the deficiencies of the war 
taxes should be made good; but that was 
not, in his opinion, the right time for car- 
rying such a measure into practice. Let 
them see what the peace establishments 
were to be, and let them judge from them 
what would be the best means of providing 
for former deficiencies. His noble friend 
had fully stated his reasons for not at- 
tempting to make good the deficiencies 
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till the next session. Let the noble lord 
wait with patience till then, and if he 
found them proposing expensive peace 
establishments, peace establishments larger 
than the security of the country abso- 
lately required; if he saw any thing in 
their conduct with respect to the finances 
of the country that justified suspicion, it 
would be then time enough to endeavour 
to oblige them to do many things, which 
it would undoubtedly be right to do, but 
which they had not yet had time to con- 
sider duly, nor was it practicable for them 
to attempt immediately. With respect to 
paying off the debt, it depended on two 
circumstances: first, if the revenue was 
certain, it would depend on the expenses; 
and, vice versa, if the expenses were cer- 
tain it would depend on the revenue; 
therefore, until one of those points were 
ascertained, it would be difficult to give a 
positive answer. He declared he wasa 
firm friend to the idea of our having it in 
our power to lessen the national debt. If 
he did not entertain that idea, and that 
upon what he conceived to be grounds 
perfectly reasonable, he would be free to 
own he should think less sanguinely than 
he ever had done of the resources of the 
country. 

Mr. W. Put thought, as it had happen- 
ed, that the motion made by his noble 
friend would throw some new light on the 
subject of taxation, and convey a good 
deal of information to the House. He 
conceived it right to offer a few sentiments 
on the argument into which the debate 
had very naturally branched out ; and said, 
he would endeavour to be as. concise as 
possible, after the hour’s entertainment 
which the right hon. Secretary had just 
affordedthem. He was a little surprised, 
however, that there was so little matter 
and so much oratory. The Huuse was 
carried away from figures to declamation ; 
and instead of fairly meeting the motion 
made by his noble friend,“ reply was of- 
fered which was fraught with every species 
of ingenuity that could confound the un- 
derstanding and mislead the judgment. 
It was a kind of system, flimsy and flip- 
pant in construction, which sober, dispas- 
sionate Men must spurn at; it was an at- 
tempt to throw into ridicule‘a proposition 
that was plain and simple; but which, by 
the ingenuity that the right hon. gentle- 
man possessed, might be tortured into a 
contradiction that should afford a laugh. 
It was an argument, he could venture to 
assert, that was not founded in justice, 
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containing two beautiful abstract proposi- _ some scheme of wisely and judiciously 


tions. 
ed ironically on what Mr. Fox had laid 
down in his argument, he entered into a 
dleience of the calculations made by lord 
Niahon, and contended, that borrowing 
money at 5 per. cent. was the only mode 
by which a surplus could arise, so as to 
assist in paying off the nationaldebt. He 
observed, that no rational man could, for 
a moment, imagine thet a debt was to be 
Jessened by adding to it, or that taxes 
were to be lightened by increasing the 
duties. These were paradoxes that re- 
quired no defence ; they were glaring to 
every man’s understanding. As to what 
fell from the right hon. Secretary, in re- 
spect to the surplus, he differed materiall 

with him in that point, although he af. 
lowed that a-million was more than 
940,000/. The mystery was easily solved; 
and that which led the right hon Secre- 
tary astray, was his not considering the 
compound interest that arose on the 
money borrowed at5 per cent. which, he 
said, in the course of twenty years, would 
produce miracles. The hon. gentleman 
then adverted to the terms of the last 
loan, and went over much of his former 
argument:on that business, and called the 
transaction indiscreet and slovenly. From 
that he adverted to the taxes proposed by 
Jord North; which, from their impolicy, 
he averred, had, in general, destroyed 
their object. The plan now seemed to 
him to wear the same complexion; and 
false principles were laid down to supper 
the measure, which the people of England 
were as greedily to swallow, as the cham- 
pion of the people with rapidity had ut- 
tered them. This was a species of politi- 
cal cruelty, exercised by what he could 
call by no other appellation than impost- 
tion. Humanity had been mentioned by 
‘the -right hon. gentleman ; but there was 
a vast difference between the real practice 
and the beautiful expression of the word. 
This; he said, naturally led, him to the 
calamities of the American war, which he 
called rash and bloody, fraught with mis- 


. fortunes, and ending with misery to this 


empire. The motion made by his noble 
friend went not, however, to blame any 
of the taxes; its extent was for an en- 
quiry into what could be done for the be- 
nefit of the kingdom. It was merely a 
proposition for the purpose of lessening 
the burthens of the people, -and taking 
some step towards paying off a part of 
the national debt. It was also to form 


Having, for sone short time, play- { taking off taxes that were unwisely laid 


on. It went, at least, to an idea of that 
salutary measure, though it contained no 
absolute proposition of the kind; and, in- 
deed, the right hon. Secretary. himself, 
when he checked his career, when his 
judgment recovered itself, declared, that 
he thought taking off the taxes a right 
measure, wiiere it could be done with 
safety. Mr. Pitt amplified upon this, but 
went a little farther than Mr. Fox had 
done, in recapitulating his arguments, 
with a vicw to overthrow them. - He en- 
tered into a long discussion of the ques- 
tion, whether a loan had best be raised on 
a5 or 3 per cent. fund, and gave his opi- 
nion decidedly in favour of the former. 
In answer to Mr. Fox’s declaration, tlrat 
the system of finance of his noble friend 
near him, was a system of mysteries in 
which it yet remained for him to be ini- 
tiated; he said, it was true, there was a 
mystery in his noble friend’s system, in 
which it was wonderful indeed that the 
right hon. gentleman did remain to be 
initiated ; viz. the mystery of compound 
interest—a mystery of which it was-plain 
he was wholly ignorant. He charged 
Mr. Fox with inhumanity to the people 
of England, in denying them any enquir 

whatever into such of the taxes as. it 
would be more adviseable to take off than 
to continue. As to what fell from the 
right hon. gentleman in respect to his 
Majesty’s speech, he had to observe, that 
there never yet were any of those objec- 
tions started against it that were ever sub- 
stantiated. The promises were not ro- 
mantic, nor the plan of reform idly con- 
ceived. These, he said, were some of the 
observations he had to make, to which he 
should add this remark, that it was not 
now so dangerous a matter to postpone 
the taxes, as if there wasa war. We now 
enjoyed the blessings of a most excellent 
peace; nor was the interest of the people 
so connected with finance; a citcum- 
stance, of all others, that must make peace 
a most desirable attainment indeed.. The 
hon. gentleman here again entered into 
a variety of calculations which were, for 
the most part, on interest and compound 
interest, on the variation of stocks, multi- 
plication, addition, subtraction, and divi- 
sion of figures, the object of which tended 
to prove, that the deficiencies of the last 
year should be made up before the supply 
of the next year was provided; that by 
borrowing with one loan to pay the in- 
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terest of another, the nation would become 
bankrupt, and that he differed materially 
in his ideas of finance from the right hon. 
Secretary. He concluded, with a remark, 
that from the poor and flimsy manner in 
which the argument in favour of his noble 
friend’s motion was answered, the right 
hon. Secretary had never thought on the 
subject of the taxes until he made his 
speech. 

Mr. Fox informed the hon. gentleman 
that he had misunderstood him, for his 
argument had been wholly misrepresented. 
He did not disapprove of any mode to 
enquire into ways and means to reduce 
the national debt, nor of any proposition 
that tended to an enquiry into the defi- 
ciencies. He approved, and ever would 
approve of examinations. They were 
calculated for the benefit of the people, 
and that ever should be one of his first 
objects as a minister. He was surprised 
how the hon. gentleman could state such 
an hypothesis, unless it was merely to 
furnish an opportunity of his displaying 
his shining talents, even at the expense of 
a mistake, that he must know would meet 
correction. The idea he meant to im- 
press on the minds of the House was, that 
to stop the business of the committee by 
a proposition abstracted from the motion 
before them, and totally of another com- 
plexion, was impolitic, improper, and im- 
prudent. There was a proper time to 
debate such a matter, without starting it 
as an obstacle to the important question 
before the House. It was on that princi- 
ple it met the opposition of ministers ; 
and on that ground there was not an un- 
prejudiced man in the House who would 
not oppose it. Besides, the motion for 
the Chairman to quit the chair, was 
throwing out to the people, that the taxes 
were improper, burthensome, and heavy ; 
whereas, not a syllable had been said by 
the noble lord, nor by the hon. gentleman, 
that even cast one reflecting shade of dis- 
approbation on the taxes. The natural 
conclusion, therefore, was, that the oppo- 
sition took its rise from some other ind 
of principle than that of serving the coun- 
try, by delaying the taxes. As to what 
fell in respect to the loan at 5 and at 3 
per cent., and the calculations made 
thereon by the hon. gentleman, it was a 
matter of compound interest, in which 
almost every school-boy could inform him 
there was no difference ; the gain and loss 
being equal, which ever was adopted. It 
required no great knowledge of figures to 
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make that evident to the meanest capa- 
city ; and to prove that a-loan, if it could 
be obtained at five per cent., would no 
more benefit this kingdom than a loan at 
3, 4, or 44 per cent. with the usual dou- 
ceurs. And as to the deficiencies, any 
person who knew any thing of finance 
must acknowledge, that they would grow 
less and less every year. As the hon. 
gentleman had mentioned that he had 
treated the peace with levity, it became 
requisite to set his ideas right in that par- 
ticular likewise, and to inform him, that it 
was the resources pointed out by the hon. 
gentleman which he treated lightly. It 
was his system of finance which created 
the laugh, and his not liking taxes be- 
cause they were new, that occasioned the 
levity complained of. The proposition, 
in respect to the 5 per cent., was a simple 
one ; and if the hon. gentleman chose to 
commit his figures to paper, he would 
meet him there. It was true he had hint- 
ed at the late peace, and he could reply 
to the hon. gentleman’s sarcasm about 
system, by averring what was a public 
Opinion, that the late administration had 
a system of ee what they never 
had performed. The idea of his having 
said, that they generated monsters, he 
denied, because he believed them as in- 
capable of generation, as it was possible 
for barrenness to be; and the manner in 
which they quitted their offices, without 
leaving a trace of any invention for loan 
or taxes behind, proved their sterility. 
Indeed, there were some little excuse for 
this, as the peace took up all their facul- 
ties, and Jeft them not an idea to bestow 
on any other business, and therefore they 
substituted promises for performances. 
The question before the House was, whe- 
ther the Chairman should leave the chair, 
quit the business of the day, and enter 
into a debate on a new subject, that could, 
with more propriety, be discussed at any 
other time. 

Lord North stated, that as not one 
syllable had been uttered against the 
taxes, there existed the strongest proof 
that they were agreeable to the House ; 
and not only so to the noble Jord, but 
they held him under an obligation, by 
giving him and his friend an opportunity 
to display their talents for speaking. As 
to the motion it was the most ridiculous 
and unseasonable he ever remembered to 
have heard made; it was a degree of ab- 
surdity that carried the front of nonsense 
along with it. Had the noble lord any 
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other tax to propose in the piace of those 
moved, it would be right in the committee 
to make the proposition; but as that 
was not the case, it was idle to desire the 
chairman to leave the chair. Such an 
idea was foreign to the matter, it was 
as unreasonable a thought as the wildest 
head in the House could conceive. The 
noble lord, it was true, had used some 


- harsh expressions—had called him impro- 


vident, and that his taxes were indolently 
conceived, and ignorantly managed—ig- 
norant was certainly the word; and he 
said he must not forget it. And as the 
noble lord’s abilities were so great without 
experience, when he had experience he 
would be a prodigy indeed ! The calcu- 
lation of the right hon. gentleman (Mr. 
Pitt) on a loan at 5 per cent. was some- 
thing of the same stamp of financieriny 
genius as the noble lord sitting next him, 
as he was arguing on premises not esta- 
blished ; for until he could prove that 


. there would be no resistance from some 


r ignorant men on the other side of 
emple-bar, to his 5 
the beautiful theory, which he had built 
up with such magnificent eloquence, must 
all tumble to the ground, and become 
baseless as the fabric of a vision. His 
lordship haying stated the absurdity of all 
the calculations made by lord Mahon and 
Mr. Pitt, and endeavoured to shew the 
absurdity of their financiering proposition, 
most ably defended his own conduct in 
the American war, and in all the loans he 
had made for the public. He denied any 
intention of concealing the deficiencies; 
and shewed, that those who had pretended 
to argue against the late, or any of the 
former loans, knew nothing of the finances 
of this country, except just so much of the 
theory as enabled them to make long 
speeches. He played upon the financier- 
ing ideas of lord Mahon and Mr. Pitt with 
humour, and the most pointed ridicule ; 
talked of their modesty and their art; and 
hoped, that when lord Mahon became 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, his expe- 
Fience would make him a shining orna- 
ment to his country. 

Lord Mahon withdrew his metion, de- 
clearing that he did so because he found 
ministers intended to go isto an enquiry 
of the deficiencies. The Resolutions, 
after some further conversation, were then 


agreed to. 
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Mr. W. Pitt brought in a Bill for pre- 
venting abuses, and establishing certain 
regulations in the several offices of the 
Treasury, Admiralty, Ordnance, Excise, 
and Stamps, and of several other offices 
therein-mentioned.” He said that the 
purpose of the Bill was to embrace all the 
different objects pointed out in the King’s 
speech, at the opening of the session, and 
which would have been attended to much 
earlier, if the ministry, in whose hands the | 
administration of the country was when 
the session was opened, had continued in 
office. This, he said, would shew, that 
the speech was not full of empty profes- 
sion, as some gentlemen had thought pro- 
per to say, but that the ministers then in 
office were seriously determined to make 
good every word of it. In preparing the 
Bill, instead of attempting to form it 
themselves, they had put it into the hands 
of those who were undoubtedly the most 
competent to the subject, the commis- 
sioners of public accounts. With their as- 
sistance, the Bill had been prepared ; and 
as by the simplest and most easy mode of 
reform that could be imagined, it would 
effect a material change for the better, 
and produce an essential advantage to the 
public; he flattered himself the Bil! could 
not possibly meet with the smallest objec- 
tion, but that late as the period of the ses- 
sion was advanced, it would, on account 
of its great importance, pass both Houses 
before the parliament rose. 

Lord John Cavendish said, he had no 
intention to oppose the motion ; he wished 
to see the Bill; but still he would not have 
it thought that he pledged himself to sup- 
port it; on the contrary, he was of opi- 
nion, that all the purposes for which the 
Bill was calculated, might be as well 
answered by judicious regulations of office, 
as hy an Act of parliament. . 

‘Mr. Burke wished that attention had 
been paid some time ago to the principle 
on which the Bill was founded, and there 
could not have been such complaints, as 
had reached his ears, relative to the fees 
at the Treasury, for passports to America 
and other ships. The conduct of the late 
administration in that respect must be 
brought forward; and that the House 
might be fully enabled to forma truer judg- 
ment of that truth and fidelity, of which 
the right hon. gentleman had boasted, he 
should move for certain papers, so that the 
House would have before them at once 
their plans of reform, and their practices 
of abuse; from comparing the one with 
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the other, it would be ascertained, whe- 
ther the speech at the opening of the ses- 
sion was not a mere speech of profession 
and promise, at the very moment that their 
spnatich was full of abuse ‘and criminality. 

Mr. W. Pitt rose with some warmth, 
and said, let the matter be put to the test, 
and that immediately. The hon. gentle- 
man knew best eliethee bringing forward 
plans of theoretical. reform, and being 
guilty of practical abuses in office, did or 
did not center in one and the same person. 
He had no objection whatever to having 
the matter fully enquired into ; but, at any 
rate, it was a proof that such a bill as that 
which had been just read, was absolutely 
necessary. 

The Bill was read a second time, and or- 
dered to be printed. 


June 17. Mr. Pitt moved the House 
to go into a Committee on the Bill, and 
asked if it was the intention of ministers 
to continue the commission of public ac- 
counts, which would expire next July. 

Lord John Cavendish opposed the mo- 
tion. He thought the Bill useless, as all 
the purposes that the hon. member had in 
_ view might easily be answered without it. 
The regulations relative to the various of- 
fices could be established by the heads of 
those different offices, who were most 
competent to judge which were fit, which 
unfit, to be adopted. And if a proper 
confidence was not given to office, so as to 
suppose that where abuses really pre- 
vailed to any improper extent, a due cor- 
rection would be applied by office, the 
whole public expenditure would be en- 
dangered: because if once a suspicion 
was avowed, that the heads of offices con- 
nived at fraud and corruption in those 


under them, the whole the offices of 


revenue necessarily fell under such a sus- 
‘ picion, and all the public receipt and ex- 

enditure must be supposed to be at 

azard ; a degree of denial of confidence 
to office, which he trusted, no abuse 
hitherto practised, nor any likely to be 
practised had yet, or would ever justify. 
And he thought this the best mode of 
proceeding, because if the business were 
referred to the commissioners of public 
accounts, it would take up a great deal of 
time, and subject the public to unneces- 
sary expense. He illustrated this objec- 
tion, by stating the great variety of ob- 
jects the Bill comprehended, and the time 
a full enquiry into each would unavoid- 
ably cost the commissioners. He shewed 
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also how much more competent to the 
corrections of abuses in office, the supe- 
riors in each office must be, than the come 
missioners of accounts, or any other per- 
sons unconnected with the respective 
offices, however able. There were some 
things in the Bill which he highly ap- 
poe The sale of offices in particular 

e thought a very improper practice, and 
should readily concur in any fit mode of 
correcting an abuse of that sort; for, cere 
tainly, if no other qualification was to be 
looked for in appointing to an office, than 
the person who had the most money toe 
give for it, the office was not likely to be 
so properly filled, as it would be where 
the merits of the person appointed to it 
were judged of by some other criterion. 
The abuses also respecting incidental ex- 
penses, and with regard to articles deli- 
vered at their private houses, required 
correction. In like manner some regula- 
tion might be necessary to prevent an im- 
provident expenditure of stationary wares 
in office, or in the houses of officers; but 
these regulations he thought capable af 
being effectually put in force without 
passing such a Bill at so advanced a 
perce of the session; for these reasons, 

e should oppose the Speaker’s leaving 
the chair. In answer to the hon. gentle- 
man's question, he said he intended to 
bring in a Bill to continue for one year 
more the commission for stating the pub- 
lic accounts. 

Mr. W. Pitt expressed a good deal of 
surprise at what had fallen from the noble 
lord ; he would not refer the regulations 
to the commissioners of public accounts, 
and yet he intended to continue them for 
another year: but above all, he was sur- 
prised at hearing the noble lord say, that 
the heads of the different offices would 
be the best persons to correct the abuses, 
and introduce new regulations into their 
several departments. He said he would 
state a few facts to the House, which 
would convince them of two things, that 
abuses did exist in several public offices, 
and that the heads of those offices were 
not the most fit persons to correct them. 
He said, if there was any object more 
worthy the jealousy of parliament than 
another, it was to take care that the re- 
ceipt and expenditure of the public money 
were, in all the great revenue offices, con- 
ducted and managed with the utmost 
purity and fidelity. The evil consequences 
of a contrary practice were too obvious 
to need illustration. He would, there- 


949] 
fore, proceed to shew, that abuses in of- 
fices of revenue really existed, and that 
to a very great and alarming amount. 
And first, he would say something with 
‘regard to fees, gratuities, and perquisites. 
To instance one office only ; in the navy- 
office, when an enquiry was instituted by 
by the late board of Treasury, with a 
‘view to prepare the present Bill of reform, 
‘the answer given was, that there were no 
fees received by that office. Upon a 
‘closer examination of the matter, how. 
ever, it afterwards came out, that although 
there were no fees, received as such, yet 
that money, to a very considerable amount 
‘was received by some of the officers, under 
the name of gifts: thus, for instance, the 


chief clerk of the navy-office received a, 


salary of about 240 or 250/. a year; and it 


turned out that he received no less than 


2,500/. in gifts. Other clerks with smaller 
salaries received gifts in proportion. Mr. 
Pitt dwelt for some time on this fact; 
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each office to receive the fees thus esta- 
blished. 

While he was upon this part of the sub- 
ject, he took notice of what had fallen 
from Mr. Burke a few days since, and 
said, that hon. gentleman had charged the 
two late sé€cretaries of state with geben: 
unprecedentedly and illegally extortec 
enormous fees for passports. [Mr. Fox 
and Mr. Burke said across the House, 
there never was any such charge made.] 
Mr. Pitt, observing the contradiction, 
said, he averred it on his recollection, that 
the charge was as he had declared it to 
be. He then explained the matter, by 
stating, that when passports had been ap- 
pled for on the conclusion of the peace, 
enquiry was made what had been the cus- 
tom and usage of the office in that parti- 
cular, when the noble lords, then secreta- 
ries of state were each informed what the 
| uniform practice had been, and that prac: 
‘tice they very naturally followéd. on 


‘and urged, that the public were liable the matter bemg complained of asa griev- 
to have great frauds practised upon them, ' ance, one of the noble lords had declared, 
if those, in whose hands the means of, he had no objection to abide by the deci- 
check and control were placed, were in’ sion of a court of law, and had in the 
the practice of receiving what certainly ! mean time stopped the distribution of the 
-might be termed the wages of corruption. fees so taken. So far, therefore, had the 
In the particular instances of those offi- , hon. gentleman, who had moved for the 
cers of the public yards, who were en- account of passports granted, been from 
trusted with the delivery of stores, the bringing forward any thing adverse to the 
‘House must see that the practice was big | Bill under consideration, that he was free 
with the most dangerous mischief. Mr. to confess his obligations to the hon. gen- 
Pitt further stated, that in various other | tleman in that particular, since the hon. 
cases, the practice prevailed to an alarm-' gentleman had thereby fortified him with 
ing degree, and mentioned a particular | a very strong argument in support of the 


contract that had been deemed a very 
€asy one, insomucli so, that it had been a 
matter of wonder how it could be fulfilled 
on terms so extremely reasonable. 
solution of the enigma was, however, as 


easy as any solution could be, since it was ' 
only recollecting that the officers, who | 
were to pass the contractor’s accounts, to - 


see that his contract was duly and faith- 
fully executed, and to report, if they found 
the contrary to be the fact, were each of 
them in the pay of the contractor. In 
order; therefore to put a stop to these 


abuses, and to prevent any more of this | 


infamous traffic between the clerks in of- 
fice, immediately concerned in checking, 
passing, and expediting the accounts of 
persons employed in serving the public 
with different articles, and those persons 
themselves, he said, the aim of one clause 
of the Bill was to establish and ascertain 
the actual amount of all the fees hereafter 
to-be taken, and to appoint an officer in 


The | 


Bill, and in proof of the necessity of such 
a bill’s passing. In order to shew that he 
felt the matter in that way, he declared, 
he meant to move for an instruction to 
the committee, to insert a clause to make 
the Bill extend to the fees taken in the 
secretaries of state’s office, as well as in 
‘ the others already enumerated in the first 
| clause of the Bill. 

' He also took notice of a remark made 
by Mr. Sheridan a few days ago, who had 
charged the late board of treasury with 

' having created a new fee at the very time 
that they professed to be employed in 
rorwarding plans of economy and reform 
respecting office fees in general. Mr. 
Pitt said, the charge was ill-founded, and 
he went into an explanation of the sub- 

ject-matter of it, declaring that the lords 
of the treasury had acted therein solely 
upon the ground of castom: that the 
matter related to a sum claimed as a gra- 
tuity upon contract, which the Treasury,’ 
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as a custom and usage were proved to 
have warranted such gratuities, and as the 
Tegulations intended relative to such points 
were not at that time carried into execu- 
tion, had allowed to be taken. [Mr. Pitt 
shea earg and read the treasury minute 

at had been made on this occasion, in 
proof.of what he asserted.] In the course 
' of speaking of fees, he also mentioned the 
place of the secretary of the post-office, 
who, with a salary of 500 or 600/. made 
an annual income of upwards of three 
thousand. Mr. Pitt stated this to arise 
from his having two and a half per cent. 
on all packets; and in the last year of the 
war, he said 140,000/. had been expended 
in packets, so many were either lost at sea 
or taken. He likewise alluded to the 
salaries of the two secretaries of the Trea- 
sury, which he stated at 2,000/. a year 
during peace, but- said they swelled to 
5,000/. a year during war, 

After very amply discussing the subject 
of official abuses in respect to fees, per- 

uisites, and gratuities, he proceeded to 
the other parts of the Bill, promising not 
to take up the time of the House in saying 
much on those, which were admitted by 
the naple lord to be proper objects of 
reform. The sale of places certainly 
ought to be checked, and so likewise 
ought some regulations to be made re- 
specting the superannuation of officers, 
and the appointment of persons to dis- 
charge the duty of such as may have leave 
of absence. He would mention one in- 


- stance of the latter species of abuse, which, - 


he trusted, would sufficiently demonstrate 
the necessity of some immediate reform. 
Previous to the existence of the last board 
of treasury, a practice had obtained of the 
occasional superannuation of the stampers 
of the stamp-office, when the commis- 
sioners of the treasury each appointed a 
stamper, regularly one after the other in 
turn, as real vacancies happened, or as 
artificial vacancies were created. It also 
pretty generally was the practice for each 
commissioner to appoint one of his own 
servants, and instantly to grant him a 
leave of absence, which leave of absence 
was constantly renewed for six months 
every half year; so that, in fact, the place 
was a sinecure to the servants appointed, 
and all the business was done by a deputy. 
This abuse the last board of treasury had 
stopped as far as in them lay, and he meant 
in this Bill to give the regulation in this 
particular the sanction of an act of parlia- 
ment. The creation of new offices unne- 
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cessarily, was equally a matter that called 
for reform. It was pregnant with abuse, 
and could produce no possible good to the 
ublic. 
: The next article the Bill stated its in- 
tention to reform, was the improvident 
expenditure of the public money in what 
were termed incidental expenses ; under 
which head were comprehended the 
supply of persons in ottice with coals, 


‘candles, furniture, &c. This, he observed, 


was subject to great abuse; and had, in 
some instances, been carried to a most ab- 
surd and indefensible extent, there being 
in existence, to his knowledge, various 
proofs of officers having not only made no 
scruple to order the different articles, at 
the expense of the public, to their dwel- 
ling-houses in town, but even to their 
houses in the country, and that at a most 
extravagant rate. 

The clause Mr. Pitt next spoke of, was 
the clause relative to work done in the 
houses held under government. The 
abuses under this head, he declared, it 
appedred from enquiry, were very great. 
He mentioned the expense of repairing 
the house in Downing-street, in which be 
had the honour to be lodged for a few 
months. The repairs.of that house only, 
had, he said, but the year or two before 
he came into office, cost the public 10,000/. 
and upwards; and for the seven years 
Pe that repair, the annual expense 
1ad_ been little less than 500/. The alte- 
rations that had cost 10,000/. he stated to 
consist of a new kitchen and offices, exe 
tremely convenient, with several comforta- 
ble lodging-rooms; and he observed, that 
@ great part of the cost, he had under- 
stood, was occasioned by the foundation 
of the house proving bad. Nor had the 
house of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
alone proved a source of expense. Other 
houses belonging to the public in Bushy- 
park, at Hampton Court, and elsewhere, 
though they had not cost so much, had 
followed at no very considerable distance, 
and would be allowed, when the charges 
were ascertained, to have kept their pace 
in tolerably regular gradations. 

He at length came to the latter clauses 
of the Bill, those respecting the improvi- 
dent consumption of stationary wares by 
the officers of the different departments of 
government. The abuses under this arti- 
cle of charge were, he said, almost in- 
credible, and the mode of abuse, in some 
instances, truly ridiculous. He had even 
heard of rooms being papered with sta- 
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tionary at the expense of the public, and 
of other as unjustifiable uses of it. The 
annual charge on account of stationary 
wares, he stated to be above 18,0002. and 
it would, he believed, somewhat astonish 
the noble lord in the blue ribbon, when 
he told the House, and informed him (for 
he really believed the noble lord had no 
idea of any such circumstance) that the 
noble lord alone, as the first lord of the 
Trearury, cost the public, the year before 
the last, no less than 1,300/. for stationary. 
Great as this sum must appear to gentle- 
men, he declared, that, knowing as he did, 
of what curious articles the bill consisted, 
he should not have wondered if the amount 
had been as many thousands as it was 
hundreds. One article of the bill was an 
item of 3402. for whip-cord! When he 
mentidned this circumstance, he desired 
to be understood as not intending any 
thing personal to the noble lord; he was 
persuaded the noble lord neither con- 
nived at, nor knew of the abuse ; and from 
that very circumstance he drew an argu- 
ment in support of his Bill, and in proof 
of the necessity of a substantial reform. 
The Bill of the two secretaries to the 
Treasury, jointly for stationary the same 

ear, nearly amounted to as much as the 

ill “of the first lord; the bill of the five 
lords to little more than 100¢. each. Great 
abuse and waste of stationary wares was 
also practised in the houses of ministers, 
servants generally considering it as a part 
of their duty to contrive iigenious means 
for using more than their masters, and 
generally wasting ten times as much as 
they used. If then the board which pos- 
sessed al} the powers of control, and 
which he doubted net had exercised those 


powers with becoming vigilance, viz. the 


board of treasury, were liable to such 
gross im waitions he had a right to suspect 
that in the subordinate offices, offices pos- 
sessed of less power, and not so likely to 
exercise aity check upon abuses of this 
nature, similar abuses prevailed to a con- 
siderable degree. He meant to propose 
allowing a certain fixed sum for stationary 
wares to each office, as the best, and in- 
deed the only practicable means of cor- 
recting the abuse. Having amplified ex- 
tremely on this, Mr. Pitt declared, he had 
no doubt but the plan of reform contained 
in the Bill would save the public 40,000/. 
@ year at the least; he therefore hoped, 
that it would not only be the sense of the 
Houee that it should go to a committee, 
but that it should pass this session. 
% 
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Before he sat down, he took notice of 
lord North’s expression in a former de- 
bate, that not a trace was to be found in 
the Treasury, indicating a single step to- 
wards that glorious fabric (as the noble 
lord had been pleased to term it) of re- 
form and economy held out in the King’s 
speech. That speech had been’ often men- . 
tioned in the course of the session, and 
repeatedly charged with being full of 
vaunts and promises, never intended to 
be kept or fulfilled. The expression he 
had just alluded to of the noble lord, 
struck him as so very strong a one at the 
time, that he thought it necessary to take 
it down in writing, and he was determined, 
at the moment, to bring it to the test at 
some fit opportunity. As it was materially 
connected with the subject of the Bill then 
under discussion, he knew of no fitter op- 
portunity than the present. In order to 
bring the matter fairly within view, he 
declared he would read the promises of 
the speech on the opening of the session, 
paragraph by paragraph. He did so; and 
then urged the various measures tending 
towards a plan of reform begun by the late 
ministry, as well those brought before par- 
liament, as those not sufficiently matured 
for the inspection of the House of Com- 
mons, ere the late ministry went out. He 
referred to lord North and the present 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, as wit- 
nesses, whose evidence he was entitled to 
upon different topics in this part of his 
argument. He appealed to them, whether 
there were not in the Treasury very labo- 
rious and accurate materials, drawn up at 
the instance of the last board of treasury, 
upon the mint, the royal forests, and a 
variety of other subjects alluded to in the 
King’s speech, as intended to be brought 
forward in parliament as matters of re- 
form? And after going through the whole, 
he complimented lord North on his well- 
known candour on all occasions; whence 
he was induced to flatter himself the noble 
lord would do him the justice to acknow- 
ledge he had rashly made his assertion, 
and that, so far from there being no trace 
to be found in the Treasury of that glo- 
rious fabric to which he had alluded, there 
were the foundations laid for the whole 
building, and that its basis was obviousl 
intended to be most solid and substantial. 
Mr. Pitt said, this latter part of his sub- 
ject had been touched upon in that House, 
and occasioned much warmth and aspe- 
rity; he trusted that he had now put it 
fairly to issue, and stated it in so plain and 
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precise a way, that it could hereafter be- 
come only a topic of cool and dispassionate 
discussion. He added other remarks, and 
, at length wound up his argument with de- 
claring, that it had afforded him some sa- 
tisfaction to have had an opportunity of 
offering an explanation of the Bill to the 
House; not doubting but that, after the 
Bill had been explained, the House would 
‘acknowledge its importance, and imme- 
diately proceed to give it that considera- 
tion to which such a Bill was undoubtedly 
entitled. 

- Lord North having been so particularly 
alluded to, begged to trouble the House 
with afew words. As to the charge of 
1,340/. for stationary for his use, 40/. per 
cent. must. be taken off, as the due of the 
usher of the Exchequer; but as to the 
350/. for whip-cord, this was certainly the 
‘first time he had heard a word of it; and 
he should be greatly surprised indeed if 
the charge for any such article should 
amount even to 104 He had always 
made it a point to prevent any fraud that 
might be committed under his name, by 
giving the most positive directions that no 
stationary ware should be delivered for his 
use without the express ‘order of his pri- 
vate secretary; if; therefore, any fraud 
had been committed, it must have been 
by a breach of this direction; and he 
assured the House, that he would make 
the most rigorous enquiry into the business ; 
and if he should find delinquency, he 
would leave nothing in his power undone 
to bring the delinquents to punishment. 
He at the same time begged the House 
would not compare the consumption of 
stationary ware by a first lord of the 
Treasury, with that of a private individual ; 
for he was obliged to have a private secre- 
tary, and two or three clerks almost con- 
stantly employed: the 40/. per cent. per- 
quisites to another officer, would bring 
the consumption to about 600/. a year; 
and on this he must say, that as the Trea- 
sury was served by patent, it was not 
served as well or as cheaply as it might 
otherwise be. As to ele and candles, 
he found when he was placed at the head of 
the Treasury, that his predecessors had been 
supplied with these articles at the expense 
of the public, and that it was according to 
an old and established custom; but he 
had not availed himself of this custom, 
but had supplied his house with coals and 
candics at his own expense. As to the 
money laid out upon the house in Down- 
ing-street allotted for the residence of the 
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chancellor of the Exchequer, he could say 
with truth, that he warded off the expense 
as long as he was able and had consented 
to it at last, only because the report of the 
Board of Works declared that the house 
could not stand long if it was not repaired. 
After he had seen this report, he gave 
way, and suffered the repairs to be made; 
but so far was it from being for his own 
convenience, that it was very inconvenient, 
and very expensive to him: and when he 
did give way, he was given to understand 
that the expense would have been no 
more than 5,000/. but afterwards, when 
the building was thrown open, the found- 
ation was discovered to be in so ruinous a 
condition, that 5,000/. more were expended 
in repairing it: these different facts his 
lordship proved from the different reports 
of the Board of Works; and he observed, 
the officers of the Board could not be be- 
nefited by recommending new buildings or 
repairs, for they had fixed salaries and 
received no other emolument. As to the 
house at Bushy, when his oisaet had 
been pleased to confer the rangership of 
Bushy park on lady North, it was in a most 
ruinous condition: it had been granted 
for three lives to the family of the late lord 
Halifax ; and when by the fall of the last 
life it reverted to the crown, the house, 
like almost all houses that return after the 
expiration of a lease to a landlord, was in 
a wretched condition; the roof was all 
decayed, and ready to fall in; the Board 
of Works caused it to be examined, and 
reported it to stand in need of immediate 
repair: and he could assure the House, 
that no expense had been incurred for 
any ornamental work, or new building; 
all had been done on the old foundation. 
When he had said on a former occasion, 
that no trace was to be found in the Trea- 
sury of any plan or system of the late 
ministry, relative to economy, he must 
be understood to have applied what he 
said to the subject then before the House, 
viz. the Loan ; the King’s speech had held 
forth promises - of constructing new loans 
on such a principle, that when the fund 
for the payment of the interest was to be 
taised, care would also be taken to create 
a fund to extinguish the debt; this would 
have been a glorious act indeed: but no 
trace of it was to be found in the Trea- 
sury: promises were also held out m the 
speech, of plans for supporting the credit 
of Navy and Victualling biils, Ordsance 
debentures, &c. and for jreventing the 
alarming discount that they bere; these 
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would have been glorious acts also; but 
no trace was to be found in the Trea- 
sury of any such plans; he was therefore 
justified in saying, that the late pore 
had deluded the public by promises, whic 
they either could nat or would not, but 
which they certainly did not attempt to 
perform. As tothe saving which the hon. 
member expected to make by this Bill, 
he was afraid he was much too sanguine 
in his expectations; for his own part, he 
did not expect any thing extraordinary 
from it. 

Mr. Fox said, that among the various 
charges that had been brought against his 
noble friend, it had never been suggested 
that he had ever created a job for his own 
emolument ; and he believed that what the 
noble lord had said and read that day, 
would convince the House that there was 
no ground now for such a charge. He ar- 
raigned the conduct of the late Treasury, 
in having suffered their friends, while they 
remained in office, to enjoy all the fees of 
their offices; but who had cut off from 
their successors the possibility of having 
any. The two late secretaries of state 
had been permitted to enjoy the fees for 
passports; but the late Treasury had, on 
a very remarkable day indeed, signified to 
the office to which he belonged, that the 
secretaries of state were in future to have 
4,000/. a year salary, and no perquisites ; 
‘¢ this order was brought to my office,” 
said Mr. Fox, “ on the 2d of April, the 
very day I had the honour to kiss his Ma- 
jesty’s hand on my appointment to the of- 
fice I now hold.”’ So that it looked as if, 
when the late Treasury board was on the 
verue of its dissolution, and its friends 
could no longer enjoy their places, they 
were to be made as little valuable as pos- 
sible to their successors. He then speke 
of the passports that had been dealt out by 
the late secretaries of state, and which 
cost the merchant here 30/, though the 
enemy charged nothing for them. He 
blamed, in severe terms, the practice of 
charging the fce on each passport as great 
a number of times as there were enemies 
at war with us; thus the fee, which was 
74. 10s. was charged four times on the 
same passport; because, in the late war, 
we had four enemies to contend with. 
This, he said, was shameful and disgrace- 
ful to the nation. The late Treasury, 
therefore, though negligent of correcting 
abuses in the offices of the members of 
their own cabinet, had shewn great dili- 
gence in taking the means of preventing 
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their successors in office from being guilt) 
of similar abuses. Mr. Fox most Se 
ly put this, and rescued Mr. Burke from 
the imputation of having charged the late 
secretaries of state with having taken fees 
that were unprecedented and illegal. He 
also said, that the first notice he had of 
the matter was from a person, who had 
paid for passports, having called upon him, 
and after stating the fact, having asked 
him, if he. did not think the fees exces- 
sive? His answer was, that he certainly 
did; and indeed he could give no other 
answer. The merchant then asked, if the ' 
fees might not be refunded? To which he 
replied, that: he could not refund them: 
they were in the pockets of the former 
secretaries of state, and he could not 
oblige them to refund what they ak 
ready had in possession, although their 
coadjutors had taken the means to pre- 
vent the then secretaries of state from 
continuing the practice. Mr. Fox said, 
possibly the matter might come into a 
court of law; but he could not very well 
understand its being said, that the late. 
secretaries of state had no objection to 
it; he did not see how they could help it, 
if they wished it ever so much. As tothe 
Bill before the House, he thought it to- 
tally unnecessary ; however, he would not 
oppose its going to a committee, since - 
the hon. member seemed to desire it so 
much. 

- Mr. Burke blamed the author of the 
Bill for prying into the little perquisites of 
little men, in little offices, while he suf- 
fered the greatest abuses to exist in thé 
offices under his eye, while he was in the 
Exchequer. Heseemed to have that nice 
olfactory nerve which could smell a ball of 
horse dung a thousand miles off, but which 
was not affected by the stench of a dung- 
hill under his very window. He then al- 
luded ‘to various abuses which the hon. 
member had suffered to exist, and more 
particularly in the Secretary of State’s 
office, to the injury of commerce and the 
disgrace of the nation. He insisted that 
the Bill was unnecessary, because every 
head of office was already possessed of sut- 
ficient power to correct all the abuses 
enumerated by the Bill. He compared 
Mr. Pitt as a reformer to a large serpent, 
gliding along in the dirt and mire of re- 
form, with a number of little diminutive 
officers in his belly. He said, the Bill 
held out the reverse of a true principle of 
economical reform; it substituted vexa- 
tion for economy, and expense for reform. 
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It abolished a number of petty, insignifi- 
cant offices, for the purpose of creating 
five expensive offices upon the ruin of the 
indigent and the worthy. He would not 
divide the House against the Speaker’s 
leaving the chair, though he thought it 
would be more rational to put an end to 
such an idle bill as soon as possible. 

Mr. W. Pitt said, that when he men- 
tioned the whip-cord, Dowing-street, and 
Bushy-park houses, nothing could be far- 
ther from his intention, than to insinuate 
that the noble lord knew, or connived at 
the abuses complained of, or that he had 
ordered the repairs for a job : all he meant 
was to shew how easily abuses might grow 
up in remote offices, when even in the 
Treaty they could be practiced without 
the knowledge of the first lord. 

The Bill then went through the Com- 
| ae and passed the Commons on the 
19th. 


Debate on the Duke of Richmond's 
Motion for a Committee on the Inde- 
endency of the Judges.| June 3. The 
Duke of Richmond called the attention of 
their lordships to the motion of which he 
had given notice relative to the constitu- 
tion of the Great Seal, and particularly to 
its present situation in the custody of the 
commissioners. He prefaced his speech 
with adverting to the reform which had 
been lately agitated in the representation 
of the people in parliament, which he dis- 
cussed pretty much at length, and said, 
that in every thing which appertained to 
the constitution, he wished to see sound 
principles taken and maintained as the 
ground work of every measure that was 
adopted, and he was anxious to try every 
measure by that criterion. The indepen- 
dency of the judges was one of those 
pone which he conceived to be es- 
sential to the constitution, and the legisla- 
ture ought to be jealous of every thing 
that could lead in the most remote degree 
to affect their independency. The noble 
duke went into the history of the judges 
in so far as respected their origin and the 
progress of their establishment; statin 
the subserviency in which they were held 
before the Revolution, the precariousness 
of their situations, and the consequent in- 
fluence which the crown thereby held over 
all their conduct ; an influence so hostile to 
freedom, so inimical to every idea and prin- 
ciple of liberty, that it was impossible that 
@ nation could be said to enjoy the inesti- 
mable treasure, where the sources of pub- 
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lic justice were dependent. And here re 
begged the House to take with them in 
all that he should say, that he had no in- 
tention to make a personal attack, no de- 
sign to run at any individual, or any set of 
individuals whatever. Nothing could be 
farther from his meaning; he wished 
merely to bring under their lordships’ 
snnsidersiion a point of great public con- 
cern, for such he should ever consider the 
independency of the judges ; that was the 
main object of his troubling their lordships 
that day, though it might be supposed 
that he intended, and he made no scruple 
to avow, that he was chiefly led to under- 
take what he was then about to state, 
from a consideration of the commission 
into which the Great Seal had been lately 
put. But he begged to be understood as 
meaning nothing personal to the learned 
lord in Bis eye (lord Loughborough ) or to 
any other judge. ; 

His grace then observed, that the inde- 
pendency of the judges was a matter in 
which every person must feel an interest, 
since the uprightness and integrity of those, 
in whose hands the lives and properties of 
the people were placed, were qualities in- 
dispensably necessary for the public secu- 
rity, and on which essentially depended 
an honest and equitable distribution of 
the law of the land. He mentioned, that 
in the earlier days of this country their 
dependence rested solely on the will and 
pleasure of the crown, and that antecedent 
to the Revolution all their commissions 
existed only durante bene placito. Soon 
after the Revolution, an act passed, (the 
13th Will. 3,) which put the judges on 
a better footing, and declared them to be 
entitled to hold their situations quamdiu 
se bene gesserint, and that their salaries 
should be fixed and ascertained. On the 
demise of the late king, and prior to that 
event, doubts had been entertained, whe- 
ther the judges’ commissions did not cease, 
when the king who granted them expired. 
These doubts were doubts in the true 
sense of the word, because it was a fact 
that was notorious, that some of the judges 
themselves thought their commissions con- 
tinued in force, notwithstanding the royal 
person who signed those commissions had . 
no longer existence. Other very worthy 
men thought differently upon this subject. 
However, in the first year of the present 
King, an act passed, which put an end to 
all farther doubt, by declaring the judges 
to continue in office durante se bene ges- 
serint, or in other words, to be removable 
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only for crimes, with the single exception, 
that on an address of both Houscs to 
the crown for that purpose, they might be 
removed. Thus matters sto 
time; the Act of King William clearly 
avowing, that the salaries of the judges 
ought to be fixed and aacertained. and 
that of 1 George 3, giving their commis- 
sions existence during life, unless guilty 


of some crime, or complained of in the, 


manner he had stated. Hence his grace 
inferred, that it.was his opinion, that of 
all men the judges ought to be inde- 
Poe and that their salaries ought to 

e ascertained ; indeed, without the latter, 
it was impossible to accomplish the former. 
Of late years, some farther additions had 
been made to the salaries of the judges, of 
which his grace gave the House a correct 
account; and particularly mentioned lord 
Mansfield and the other chief justices 
having written to the Speaker of the 
House of Commons, requesting him to 
state to the House, that they desired no 
increase of salary whatever. His grace 
stated, that very soon afterwards, in March 
1782, a patent passed, granting the chief 
justice of the Common Pleas a farther ad- 
dition of 1000/. a year. That addition 
was given by the crown, as his grace con- 
tended, in dircet opposition to the spirit 
of the act of William 3; for it was idle to 
talk of having the judges’ salaries fixed 
and ascertained, if the King, whenever he 
chose it, could give an addition of 1000/. 
a year to any one judge. If it could be 
done to one, it could be done to all; and 
every one of their lordships must see, that 
if the crown had such a power, the judges 
were no more independent now than at 
any period before the Revolution. His 
grace said, there were but two means of 
dependency—men’s hopes and fears. The 
Acts of Will. 3, and lst Geo. 3, had ef- 
fectually, taken away the fears of the 
judges; it no longer resting on the will 
and pleasure of the crown, whether tlie 
judges should continue in office or not. 
But unless their hopes were also removed, 
the work wasbuthalf done; and it was from 
a consideration of that circumstance that 


he had been prompted to bring the sub- | 
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had passed in 1604, 1606, and 1640. He 
stated also those since the Revolution, and 
said, the judges in the present commis- 


for some | sion were obviously selected by favour, 


and not by rotation of seniority, which of 
itself was a circumstance that materially 
went, in his mind, to affect their inde- 
peneeney. He mentioned the great emo- 
uments that were supposed to accrue to 
the holders of the great seal, and which, 
superadded to the salaries enjoyed by the 
commissioners in their capacities of judges, 
gave them advantages which could not 
but tend to raise the hopes of judges in 
future to enjoy the same, and consequent- 
Pt placed them immediately within the in- 

uence of the crown. He meant not to 
insinuate any thing to the prejudice of the 
aes commissioners of the great seal : 
e must do them, and the judges in ge-_ 
neral, the justice to own, that he believed 
there never was on the bench a set of 
more incorruptible and deserving men; 
men whose characters were not hiable to 
the smallest impeachment of any kind 
whatever. He spoke what he had said 
respecting the present commission, paar 
from feeling for the consequence of suc 
a practice prevailing. He did not mean 
to blame the measure ; he was aware it was 
by no means a new one. 

He might possibly be asked, how would 
he remedy the grievance he complained 
of? He owned, he was not prepared to— 
say how; but that was no reason why the 
matter should not be taken into conside- 
ration. In one of the old commissions, 
three lay lords had been joined with the 
master of the rolls for the time being. In 
another, serjeant Maynard and other ser- 
jeants had been the commissioners. He 
was not prepared to say what commis- 
sioners would be the most fit; but sure he 
was, that to select judges by favour to sit 
as commissioners, and to give those judges 
the salaries and emoluments arising to a 
lord chancellor, was materially to affect 
their independency. If judges must be 
chosen for commissioners, and if they had 
leisure enough from the business of their 
own courts to do the duty, let them do it | 
without any additional salary or perqui- 


- ject before their lordships, and that espe- | site, and then he should be ready to ad- 


cially by the commission lately issued to 
three lords, in whose care the great seal 
was at present entrusted. His grace gave 
a detail of the several commissions issued 
for this purpose for many years past, as 
well before as since the Revolution. He 
stated, that commissions of the great seal 
{ VOL. XXIII. ] 


-mit his objection was done away. 


e said, 
he must beg leave to view the raising the 
hopes of judges as a means of lessening 
their independency in other lights, and as 
arising from other circumstances. One was, 
that of granting commissions like that 
under which the present chief justice of - 
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the King’s-bench sat as Speaker of the 
House of Lords. He knew the noble 
earl's commission was not a new one, but 
of long date; but still that appeared to 
him to be a mode of reward dependent 
on the will and pleasure of the crown; 
and therefore such a mode as went in con- 
tradiction to the idea of having the judges’ 
salaries fixed and ascertained, and their 
independency secured. Another matter 
that struck him likewise was, the judges 
sitting in that House as peers. He did 
not mean to say, that the highest honours 
the crown could bestow should not be 
open to the law as well as to every other 
epee all he wished was, that while 
awyers sat on the bench as judges, they 
should abstain from exercising their pri- 
vileges of sitting, debating, and voting in 
that House as peers. His grace said, the 
best writers had agreed, that those, whose 
business it was to expound the law, ought 
not to be legislators. The characters of 
a judge and a politician he held to be in- 
compatible. Baron Montesquieu, in his 
chapter of the constitution of England, 
had these remarkable words upon the 
subject: ‘‘ When the legislative and exe- 
cutive powers are united in the same per- 
son, or in the same body of magistrates, 
there can be no liberty; because appre- 
hensions may arise, lest the same monarch 
or senate should enact tyrannical laws, to 
execute them in a tyrannical manner.” 
Again, “ there is no liberty, if the judi- 
ciary power be not separated from the 
legislative and executive. Were it joined 
with the legislative, the life and liberty of 
the subject would be exposed to arbitrary 
control; for the judge would be then the 
legislator. Were it joined to the execu- 
tive power, the judge might behave with 
violence and oppression.” An English 
writer also, of acknowledged ability and 
authority, Mr. Blackstone, says, ‘ No- 
thing is more to be avoided, in a free con- 
stitution, than uniting the provinces of a 
judge and a minister.” 

His grace reasoned on these remarks 
for some time, and took notice of the 
slender and very extraordinary ground on 
which the judges were excluded from sit- 
ting in the other House of parliament. 
He said, it was by no law or act of parlia- 
ment, but by a single resolution of the 
House of Commons. In order to illus- 
trate this matter, his grace read an entry 
from the Journals of a whole day’s pro- 
ceeding, which, according to the custom 
then prevalent, was entered extremely 
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short. The entry was of a report from a 
committee of privileges in November 
1605, which stated the names of several 
members, representatives of Calne, South- 
wark, &c. who had absented themselves 
from parliamentary duty, together with 
the reasons made known to the committee 
for their having so absented themselves. 
One was a captain.in the army, another 
a gentleman full of age and infirmities, 
and others judges. The House, after 
some debate, resolved that the captain. 
should do his duty, and continue to serve 
as a burgess ; that the member for Calne, 
on account of his illness, and not being 
likely to recover, should serve no longer ; 
and that the judges, who pleaded that 
they were attending the House of Lords, 
should not be recalled. Upon this single 
resolution it was that the judges jhad 
never sat in the House of Commons since. 
He also said, that the attorney and solici- 
tor general were likewise formerly excluded 
from the Commons; but that it appeared 
from an entry on the Journals, that they 
obtained their right of sitting as members 
afterwards; the entry he alluded to stat- 
ing, that Mr. Attorney, by connivance, 
walked in and took his seat. His grace 
stated, that nothing was more easy to he 
evaded than the resolutions of the House 
of Commons; or, indeed, resolutions of 
either House of parliament. He remind- 
ed their lordships, that the attorney and 
solicitor-general were entitled to seats on 
the wockack: and, by a resolution on 
their Journals, they were forbid to plead 
at their bar: but that resalution was 
evaded by their putting their writs in 
their pockets, and never taking their 
seats; the resolution going, that they 
should not be heard at the bar of that 
House after they had taken their seats.in 
it. His grace urged this by way of 
strengthening his argument, that while 
peers continued judges, they ought not to 
sit as peers; and he contended, that while. 
they did sit there, they necessarily and 
unavoidably became politicians—a Bes 
ter which, he thought, a judge ought nat, 
by any means, to condescend to under-. 
take. Among other reasons. why lords. 
chancellors and lords commissioners ought 
not, in his opinion, to sit in that House 
as peers, it struck him as.highly irratsonal, 
that they should sit upon their own de- 
crees, and, as it were, try, themselves. 
He mentioned its having been often boaste 
ed, that lord Hardwi never had one 
of his deereeg reversed during. the long. 
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time he sat upon the woolsack. He had 
always considered that assertion as no 
compliment to lord Hardwicke, and as a 
fact that proved too much for those who 
used it in triumph. Did their lordships 
think lord Hardwicke so intallible, that 
in all the length of time he sat on the 
Chancery-bench, he had never once given 
an erroneous judgment? Or must not 
their lordships rather concur in opinion 
with him, in supposing that the true reason 
why no one of lord Hardwicke’s decrees 
was reversed during his continuance on 
the woolsack, was the great influence a 
chancellor of lord Hardwicke’s abilities 
must always possess in that House? In 
‘support of this opinion let it be remem- 
bered, that when lord Henley sat there as 
‘lord keeper, he had the misfortune to 
have several of his decrees reversed ; but 
-from the time that he became lord North- 
ington, and was created a peer, having 
then an opportunity of talking a little to 
their lordships about his decrees, no more 
reversals were heard of. In all cases of 
‘appeal, their lordships well knew it was, 
for the most part, customary to leave the 
judgment to the law lords; very rarely it 
was that the lay lords interfered; nor was 
it very common for the House to have 
the assistance of the learned bench oppo- 
site to him, for four of that bench to rise 
‘and give their opinions one after another, 
‘and for thirteen or fourteen of them to 
vote in support of those opinions. 
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only say, that he trusted their lordships 
would all agree with him, that the source 
of justice ought to be kept pure; and for 
this reason it was that he wished, for the 
future, proper measures might be taken 
to remove the hopes as well as the fears 
of judges; and he thought no better 
means could be adopted to effect this pur- 
pose, than by teaching them to rest satis- 
fied with their judgeships. At the same 
time he meant not to narrow their in- 
comes; if they had not sufficient at pre- 
sent, by all means give them more. e 
salary the puisne judges now received, 
eeree to the consent of parliament, 
amounted to 1,400/. per annum, out of 
which they paid the taxes; but then their 
chamber practice, he understood, brought 


them in between 400/. and 500l.; so that 


they were supposed to receive a net 
2,000/.a year. Should that not be thought 
an adequate income for a judge, he would 
readily give his consent to increase it; 
but it aL ebay to him as absolutely ne- 
cessary that the spirit of the 13th of king 
William should he adhered to, and that 
the judges’ salaries should be fixed and 
ascertained. 

His grace said, his intention was to 
move, that a committee be appointed to 
enquire into the independency of the 
judges, and into the best means of secur- 
ing it. He was, however, aware, that a 
naked vote of that kind would be held 


The | objectionable, and deented unparliamen- 


impropriety, therefore, of law lords trying | tary. He, therefore, meant then to 
‘over again the causes they themselves had | move a resolution, stating, m Bubstance, 


adjudged, must strike every noble lord 
pate for notwithstanding they had 

eard the other day a learned lord de- 
clare, that he had no conception that 
there could be a judge who did not, when 
he came to sit upon an appeal in that 
House, divest himself of every idea for- 
merly entertained by him upon the sub- 
ject ; and notwithstanding he was far from 
disputing, that the learned lord in ques- 
tion entertained such an opinion as he had 
stated, and thought it practicable, he must 
be allowed to consider what human na- 
ture was, and to judge accordingly. It 
@ppeared to him actually impossible for 
men to divest themselves altogether of 
what he would call honest prejudices ; 
‘on the contrary, he was ready to agree, 
that it was even laudable for judges to 
adhere to opinions grounded on what they 
had persuaded themselves was strictly 
right. Without, therefore, at all censur- 
ing any judge for what was past, he would 


‘‘ That putting the seals in commission | 
durante bene ptactto, and appointing judges 
commissioners, with large salaries and 
perquisites, to be received by them during 
the existence of a commission, eee 
in, and solely dependent on the will an 

pleasure of the crown, tended to invali- 
date the Act of the 18th of William §, 
for securing the independency of the 
judges.” He would not make either mo- 
tion just then, though it might probably 
be the more regular mode of proceeding ; 
but he wished to hear if government had 
any intention of taking up the subject 
themselves. Should that be the case, or 
should he be afforded a single ray of hope 
that they had any such design, he would 
readily forego any motion, being perfectly 
conscious that government cou } accom- 
plish the object with more ease and cer- 
tainty than he could pretend to, by the 
scanty knowledge which he had, and the 
still less influence in that House. Hit 
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race, finding no one would rise to give 
im his wished-for information, moved his 
first resolution. 

The Earl of Abingdon said : Considering 
as I do the motion made by the noble duke, 
in the light of a ministerial selection of the 
judges of the land, not in the order in 
which they stand, and according to that 
claim of seniority which would seem, both 
. in law and equity, to give them a right of 

preference to the holding of the great seal 
In commission; but with a view to party 
Motives, time-serviny purposes, and fac- 
tious ends; and thereby aiming at the dis- 
turbance, if not the destruction of that in- 
dependency, not only so essential to the 
fit distribution of justice, but which his 
present Majesty, in the true spirit of a 
patriot king, had so graciously willed to 
establish ; whilst I rise to give my hearty 
concurrence to it, I shall beg leave to 
trouble your lordships with a very few 
words ; upon that event which, havin 
taken place, has proved the cause of which 
this motion is the effect only, My lords, J 
allude to that infamous and ruinous coalition 
of parties, by which this country has been 
lately so murdered, cursed, and damned. 
Infamous, my lords, because we are held 
up in infamy, disgrace, scandal, detesta- 
tion, and abhorrence to all the rest of the 
world ;—ruinous, because it has shaken 
the government of this country to the 
very corner-stone and foundation of its 
overthrow and ruin: a coalition, which 
makes us ashamed of our very selves, 
which has blighted the hopes of our salva- 
tion from anarchy and confusion, which 
has stained and polluted the honour of this 
House, which has taken majesty in cap- 
tivity, and wrested from the throne the 
rights belonging thereto; a coalition that 
has written in great and golden cyphers 
its own life and history; for it was gold, 
it was the auri sacra fames, and nothing 
else, my lords, that gave being to this con- 
nection, that gave birth to the monster. 
A coalition, therefore, that has planted a 
dagger in the bogom of all public virtue, 
that has made us to know that whiggism, 
boasted whiggism, is no more than a ladder 
formed to climb over the backs of the 
people to power; and when arrived there, 
is that scourge of humanity, is that bitter 
enemy to the rights and liberties of this 
constitution, is even toryism itselfi—Fie, 
fie, my lords, on such a degradation of the 
old whig interest of this country, as it has 
been falsely so called! That vice should 
coalesce itself with virtue, is not to be 
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wondered at; that the noble lord in the 
blue ribbon, in the other House of parlia- 
ment, who has lent himself by his example 
to prove, that all public virtue was nothing 
but a public cant and catch-word, a mere 
‘ vox et preterea nihil ;? who has rent and 
torn the empire into pieces, even to dis- 
memberment itself, by the tyranny which 
he has exercised, and the rapine and 
plunder which he so much encouraged 
and promoted; that he should wish to 
assimilate himself with those who had the 
appearance of holding contrary principles, 
and by that assimilation to shelter himself 
under the disgrace of others, is not to be 
wondered at: but that other lords with 
blue ribbons, that those who pretend to 
hold up character as the pledge of their 
political conduct, should be so wicked, so 
debased, so degraded, as to become, in the 
hands of indigence itself, the weak and 
willing tools of supporting the surrounding 
wants of beggary, and at the same time to 
glut the appetite of a dark resentment and 
malignant malice, is almost too much for 
credulity to believe; and yet too, in s0 
notorious and shameless a manner! For 
what is the picture? See, my lords, here 
it is; coalition riding into power on the 
back of a peace; oP poeta condemned for 
the very purposes of this power; a peace 
sehich hes nat only rave the earl of 
Shelburne to be, next to the earl of 
Chatham, the greatest minister and states- 
man this country ever saw; but, like the 
earl of Chatham, the once-again political 
saviour of this country ; a peace unpur- 
chased abroad, unsolicited for at home; 
supported by all the talents, the wisdom, 
the virtue, the property of the nation; 
condemned by the reverse of all this ; save 
and except the few, the deluded few, de- 
luded by objects of ambition, to which I 
trust they never will attain; a peace, 
therefore, which will bind the temples of 
my noble friend with that civic crown, as 
honourable to himself as it will be lasting 
in the annals and history of this country. 
And now, my lords, having expressed my 
honest indignation upon this occasion, 
whilst I have no doubt but that the House 
either takes shame to itself, or feels the 
same temper of mind that I do, I sit 
down, with the repetition only of nog 
acquiescence with the motion has 
been made by the noble duke. 

The Duke of Portland had frequently 
reflected on the consequences thet might 
attend putting the seals into commission, 
but could not conceive it would be of thas 
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alarming nature, as the noble duke, who 
had made the motion for the regulation, 
had pointed out to the House; indeed, 
in the present case, he had too high an 
opiuion of the independency of principle 
and integrity of disposition of those who 
now held them, to think it was in the 
power of any minister, either by promises 
or threats, to make them act contrary to 
what they thought upright and just. What 
the noble earl who spoke last had thought 
proper to say in condemnation of what he 
was pleased to term the coalition, should 
not meet with any contradiction from him; 
he was satisfied that those who composed 
the  Saeral administration were actuated 
byt 


e strongest desire to render every |! 


service in their power to their country : 
while they did that, he had not the least 
doubt but they would be supported by the 
best characters, and every weil-wisher to 
that country; and therefore he should sit 
contented under the censure of any mis- 
taken individual. Provided the motion 
should pass, notwithstanding the noble 
duke had said it was contrary to his in- 
tention, he apprehended it would be un- 
derstood in the world as an animadversion 
on and a condemnation of the present 
measure; he should therefore give it his 
Opposition ; and by way of getting rid of 
it, would move the previous question. 

The Duke of Richmond, to shew that 
he had not the least design of throwing 
any reflection on the present administra- 
tion or their appointment, and which the 
noble duke who spoke last conceived 
would be understood by the words of the 
first motion, begged leave to withdraw it, 
and to let the second stand by itself, as 
the first was only meant by him as the 
ground-work for the committee to proceed 
upon. 

The Earl of Carlisle said, the noble duke 
had dwelt pretty largely on the impro- 
priety of the judges having any prospect 
of rising by any other means than se- 
niority ; this appeared to him ‘as saying 
that men who might be worn out by their 
long services, and who, from age, found 
their mental faculties on the decline, were 
the fittest persons to be entrusted with 
the most active, laborious, and arduous 
vis it hee that the public interest and 
welfare were concerned in; it was, be- 
sides, taking away all emulation of be- 
coming eminent in their professian, and a 
total damp to merit, as it was to go un- 
rewarded; while on the other hand, they 
had now an encouragement to become 
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proficients in their profession, as a certain 
reward was sure to be the consequence of 
their assiduities, He defended the prin- 
ciples that had actuated ministers to put 
the seals into commission, and the right 
ey ine to make ' Ania of whom the 
thought proper; although so high an opi- 
nion had he of the whole of the learned 
judges at this period, that he was certain - 
it was impossible for them to have chosen 
improperly. He gave his negative to the 
motion. 

The Duke of Richmond, with the leave 
of the House, withdrew his first motion, 
and then moved, “ That a committee be 
nd taliaar to take into consideration the 
independency of the judges, and such 
farther regulations as may be proper for 
securing the same.” 

The Duke of Portland said, that for 
the reasons assigned in his former speech, 
he must move the previous question upon 
a@ motion for which he saw no real neces- 
sity. 

Viscount Stormont was of opinion thae 
the motion, as it now stood, was much 
more improper that at first; as it went to 
seek a redress for a grievance, without 
stating a complaint that any grievance 
existed. The noble duke had proceeded 
with a deal of candour, and no doubt had 
acted solely from those principles which 
he had stated to the House ; but even he 
knew the necessity that some grievance 
should be implied before a redress could 
be sought for, and had therefore at first 
proceeded in a regular form. He was 
far from meaning it as a compliment to 
the noble duke, when he declared, that no 
member in that House was more regular 
in his parliamentary grounds for his pro- 
ceedings; and at the same time he begged 
leave to say, no man was more happy in 
discovering grounds to proceed on. With 
regard to the president Montesquieu, from 
whom the noble duke had read a quota- 
tion, that able writer had expressly de- 
clared, that in times of ignorance, or, as 
he called them, in times of darkness, men 
were eager to propose changes, and ready 
to adopt them blindly, and without any 
consideration of what the consequences 
were likely to be that would follow; but 
in more enlightened times, men shuddered 
at the idea of change; and if a grievance 
complained of had existed for any length 
of time, the more wise dreaded to apply a 
remedy, because, having long suffered the 
evil, they were accustomed to bear it, and 
knew its extent; but they knew not the 
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operation of the remedy, nor whether 
they might not lose by adopting it. Be- 
fore he proceeded farther, therefore, his 
lordship said, he would lay it down as an 
unalterable position, that it would be 
wholly unworthy of their lordships’ gra- 
vity, to spend their time in searching after 
imaginary evils, in order to find out a 
possible remedy. 
commission lately passed for putting the 


great seal into the custody of the chief 


justice of the Common Pleas and of two 
other learned judges, if that tended in any 
shape to lessen the independency of the 
judges, he cared not on whom the charge 
fell; but he would not hesitate to say, that 
it was a grievous offence. Before, how- 
ever, any such conclusion was drawn, it 
behoved their lordships to examine with 
some precision, in order to find if any 
premises had been laid down, from whence 
such an inference might fairly be deduced. 
With regard to the passage cited from the 
president Montesquieu, its application and 
meaning were directly the reverse of those 
which had been argued upon, as belonging 
to it by the noble duke. The president 
was not so ignorant of the English consti- 
tution, as not to know, that a judicial was 
blended with a legislative power of that 
House; and that their lordships sat there, 
acting, as occasion required, in both capa- 
cities. He never, therefore, could have 
intended to have applied the remark rela- 
tive to the legislative and executive powers 
being united, as the noble duke had ap- 
plied it; indeed the words of the passage 
expressly contradicted such an applica- 
tion. ‘There was another part of the same 
chapter, which was so immediately in 
point, that he could not suppress his asto- 
nishment at its having escaped the noble 
duke’s discernment: it was that passage, 
wifere, speaking of the British constitution, 
the president declares, that the constitu- 
tion found in the woods (alluding to its 
German origin such as it is, was supe- 
rior, in his judgment, to any plan of go- 
vernment possible to be formed by the 
most refined speculatists. And a little 
farther on, peo to those plans of a 
constitution most favourable to liberty, 
which Cromwell, as a stroke of art, had 
ordered to be given in, he says of Har- 
rington’s Oceana, that in his eager search 
after a refinement on freedom, and being 
at the same time ignorant of what true 
liberty was, he shad built a Chalcedon 
with a Byzantium before him. His lord- 
ship proceeded to notice what his grace 
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had said of the act of settlement. 
clared, that in order rightly to understand 


With regard to the: 
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the true meaning and construction of that 


act, it was necessary to know the secret 
history of it. Those who were acquainted 
with that, well knew, that the framers of 
the Bill never meant it to pass, having 
clogged it with such clauses as 


thought must call forth objections that 


would be insuperable: the true friends of 


the Bill, however, saw throngh the arti- 


fice; and, as the only means of getting what 


was desirable, consented to take the bad 
with the good, and wait with patience tiff 
the time should come for their repealing 
so much as was highly objectionable; a 
time which they knew must soon arrive, 
if the Bill passed. There were in it origi- 
nally several clauses, of the most objec- 
tionable nature; among others, one de. 
claring that no person holding an office of 
trust or honour should have a seat in the 
House of Commons; and others equally im- 
proper. It was no wonder, therefore, that, 
In an act so passed, what related to the 
judges should be loosely expressed. His 
ordship contended, however, that it was 
never meant to cut the judges off by an 
act of parliament from hope; and he said, 
it would have been an endeavour, founded 
on the grossest illiberality and the meanest 
tyranny, had such been attempted. He 
followed the duke in a great part of his 
reasoning upon the commissions issued in 
the former periods of our history; and 
speaking of that which the noble duke 
had stated to have been filled up with lay 
lords, said, he hoped he never should have 
a suit m chancery; but, if he should be so 
unfortunate, he should think himself still 
more unfortunate, if the seals were in any 
hands but those of lawyers. His lordship 
compared the present independency of 
the judges with their situation formerly ; 
and in the course of this reference to his- 
torical facts, mentioned king William 
having given his negative to the Bill for 
settling the establishment of the judges, 
which, in his reign, had passed the two 
Houses of Parliament. On that occasion, 
he declared he thought king William had 
been very ill advised ; but sothe fact was. 
He also mentioned the conduct ef James, 
immediately before the greut question 
relative to the dispensing power came on, 
when that bigoted prince closeted every 
one of the judges, one after another, and 
flatly told them, he would have such judges 
as acted agreeably to his inclination, and 


no other. This fuct was indisputable ; for 
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it was admitted by the. advocates for king 
James, m the several pamphlets profess- 
edly written in his defence soon after- 
wards, who all readily acknowledged the 
fact, and contented themselves with rest- 
ing his defence for. such conduct on the 
weak declaration, that he had done no 
moore than the sovereign of a neighbouring 
kingdom had done repeatedly, His lard- 
ship very forcibly pointed out this fact, as 
a-proof of the alarming influence of the 
crown over the judges in James’s. time, 
and said, if a shadow of any thing like 
such a total want of independency d 
now be adduced, he should think the 
present motion reasonable, and even ne- 


cessary. 

Lord Sydney said, it was strange why 
the noble lords who had spoken on the 
subject, should so sedulously endeavour to 
conceal the real cause of the seals being 
put in commission, It most undoubtedly 
could not be for want.of persons qualified 
for the important. office of chancellor. 


~ But even supposing the contrary, ministry 


ought nat to have been the occasion of 
the learned lord’s retiring, who filled that 
department. with so much credit to him- 

and advantage to the nation, unless 
they had good and sufficient grounds for 
it, As to the motives which actuated 
them on the occasion, they were deter- 
mined to leave the House in the dark, 
aad to with-hold from the public that 
information, which, in common decency, 
aod in common respect to them, they 
should have made known long:since. His 
lordship proceeded to consider the pension 
which had been Sapin to lord Lough- 
berough, which, he eaid, he should not 
hesitate to declare to be a very le 
transaction, seeing that it was in direct 
Opposition to the opinion of the House of 
Commons. He recapitulated the manner 
in which the matter had been mentioned 
m the House of Commons, condemned 
the mode of introducing it, and the thing 
itself; and after some asperity upon the 
whole proceeding, reprobated the minister, 
who, he heard, boasted of being the crea- 
ture of the House of Cosamons, for. having 


dared, after that House had rejected a. 


ase re to increage the salary of the 
ed lord’s. predecessor, lord chief 
justice De Grey, as able, as.upright, and 
as deserving a judge as ever sat in West- 
muinster- to grant a pension to the 
Jearned lord of 1,000/. a ycar. addition, 
and that with a retrospect. This was 


flying in the face of the Commons, and. 


that immediately after they had. rejected: 
&,proposition for a:‘smaller increase to lord. 
chief justice De Grey. He said, the 
ather judges might expect a retrospective 
increase of their salaries, which, to those 
who had sat for some years on the bench, 
would be a pretty present. He farther 
observed, that putting the seals in com- 
mission. had always been complained of 
by the profession as a great inconvenience, 
and a very improper thing. He had been 
old enough to have seen the great: seal 
twice in commission before, since he com- 
menced his parliamentary life, and at both 
times it was thought an. improper mea- 
sure. 

Lord Loughborough said, he never 
offered himself to the attentian of the 
House under circumstances. that required 
so large a share of that favour and indul- 
gence, of which he always stood in need, 
and which he was always wont to expe- 
rience. Indeed, my lords, he continued, 
I am in a situation of difficulty; for 
although personality has been studiously 
disclaimed, I am sure all your lordships. 
feel, that the ‘question is purely and. 
entirely personal; and that you would not. 
have had the pain of hearing this discus- 
sion, had it. not happened that my name 
was found in the commission lately issued 
for the custody of the great seal. Under 
these circumstances, it is not easy to say 
any thing with propriety, and it cannot 
but be my wish to remain silent.. On the 
other hand, silence would be subject to 
misconstruction ; I have, therefore, only a 
choice of evils, and, in speaking, choose 
the least. 

The noble duke has some little reason 
to complain of my noble friend near me, 
(lord Stormont), who, imputing to him a. 

roneness to speculation, and a love of 
innovation, has charged the noble duke 
with a desire to introduce, on this occa- 
sion, a theory of his own to your lardships. 
My lords, this is no proof of the noble 
duke's wish to establish a theory, for 
certainly theory is aterm by no means. 
applicable to the noble duke’s motion; 
neither is the noble earl (of Carlisle). 
on my right, or the noble viscount, in any 
degree inconsistent, when the first repre- 
sents the motion as highly objectionable, 
though preceded by that which the noble 
duke at first proposed to preface it with, 
but which he has since withdrawn; and 
when the other represents it as, if possible, 
still more liable to objection, without that 
preliminary. In a theory, my lords, I 
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have been accustomed to look for some- 
thing that has system, or arrangement, or 
method, or design, or plan—something 
that at least represents what is to be prac- 
tised—something that, if the theory pro- 
fesses to be a corrective and improvement, 
shews what is amiss, and points out the 
manner in which it is to be reformed. 
But what, my lords, has the noble duke 
told us? That there is a possible remedy 
for an imaginary grievance; neither de- 
monstrating the existence of the grievance, 
nor showing us in what it consists; nor even 
being able to tell us what is his remedy 
for this grievance, unascertained, unde- 
scribed, and only existing in imagination. 
chere is a see remedy not described, 
explained, nor hinted at, concerning 
which the noble duke has not even given 
your lordships any grounds for conjecture, 
and which he does not pretend yet to 
have discovered himself; but there isa 
possible remedy—for what ?—for an ima- 
ginary grievance, for that which he does 
not affirm to have existed as a grievance 
in fact and experience, for that which bas 
been practised whenever the crown in its 
discretion hath thought proper, with the 
approbation of all times—uncensured and 
uncomplained of at any time; in which 
practice the noble duke does not pretend 
_ that there has been any thing grievous to 
the subject, and from which experience, 
that infallible test of political truth, has 
not shewn any one inconvenience to have 
resulted. Your lordships, then, are 
gravely called upon to luok out for a pos- 
sible remedy for an imaginary grievance, 
by a motion built upon no basis, to 
which no foundation is laid, and which 
stands in air. Before your lordships pro- 
ceeded to such an enquiry, you would 
doubtless think it for your dignity, as well 
as your wisdom, to have the existence of 
some evil ascertained. 

The noble duke has indeed stated a 
variety of vague and general observations, 
applied to no one given case, nor appli- 
cable to any thing that has actually hap- 
poe He does not see any thing that 

as actually happened; he does not see 
any thing defective in the present consti- 
tution of the judges, nor in the exercise 
of the authority committed tothem. But 
to cure adisease that has no existence, 
and to remedy a grievance that is not felt, 
he thinks it absolutely necessary to eradi- 
cate from the human mind hopes and 
fears, to bear away that which is insepar- 
able from it, and on which perhaps much 
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of what is valuable in it depends. My 
lords, persons who have speculated upon 
the mind of man, have represented it in 
very different lights: some have con- 
ceived of it every thing that was worth 
and amiable—every thing consistent ids 
the most perfect rectitude, and most up- 
right integrity: others, of a more mis- 
anthropic turn of seeders less amiable 
cast of temper, have tre it as naturally 
the most worthless and wicked, necessary 
to be bound down by every chain of law- 
regulation, and only made to consist with 
the ends of society by the force and effect 
of penal regulation. Which of these mo- 
ralists be right, it is of little importance to 
enquire; to them such disquisitions have 
been confined, legislators having rarely 
or never adopted them, but contented 
themselves with the application of law to 
any ill habit of the mind, as it became pre- 
dominant, and inconvenient to the just and 
rational ends of government. 

But the noble duke thinks that the 
hope of being in a commission, which very 
rarely issues, and is of very short duration 
when issued, and the fear of being re- 
moved from that commission when in it, 
may, at some time or other, affect the de- 
pendence of the judges on the crown, and 
operate as powerful temptations to ser- 
vility and corruption. Upon. this argu- 
ment I shall trouble your lordships with 
some observations before I sitdown. But 
I must first beg leave to clear my ground, 
by disposing of a subject which, very con- 
trary to my expectation, the noble duke 
has introduced, and which certainly does 
not necessarily belong to the subject im- 
mediatel “inder discussion. Indeed, my 
lords, I flattered myself, that what passed 
upon this subject, on a former occasion, 
had precluded all farther conversation 
upon it, whatever might be the disposition 
of personal pique or party prejudice to re- 
vive it; your lordships know, that I allude 
to the augmentation which his Majesty 
was pleased to make of the salary of the 
chief justice of the Common Pleas, since 
I had the honour to be appointed to that 
office. Iam the more surprised that the 
noble duke should think it necessary again 
to bring forward this subject, because I 
really imagined that, upon the former oc- 
casion, the account between the noble duke 
and me had been completely balanced, 
and that I was nothing indebted to him 
on that score. Upon this conduct of the 
noble duke, incidents of a peculiar nature, 
which have fallen out since, and in which 


977) 
I had no share, will restrain me from say- 
ing one word by way of comment, criti- 
eism, or note of observation. ‘The matter 
I am entering into is of extreme delicacy 
to me; and it is the more painful to me, 
that upon the former occasion it received 


an ample, and I then thought, a most 


satifactory explanation. I must therefore 
rely on the candour of your lordships, not 
only to recollect what then passed, but to 
indulge me in your attention once again 
to a renetition of it. 

- Lord Loughborough then stated every 
thing that related to the augmentation of 
the salary of the chief justice of the Com- 
mon Pleas, detailed all that had passed in 
the House of Commons upon the question 
of the increase of the judges salaries, and 
eorrected several very important mistakes 
in the account that had been given of it. 
Among other things, he said, it is not a 
fair or correct state of it, to say that the 
augmentation was made against the sense 
of the House of Commons; the sense of 
the House of Commons was never declared 
upon the subject. The noble lord, my 
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ed they would do, and attended to the na- 
ture and rank, the duties and dignity of the 
office, he believed it would not occur to any 
one of them—he believed it never had oc- 
curred to any man who had the means of 
forming a judgment; he was sure there 
was not a professional man in Westminster- 
hall, who thought that the augmentation 
which had taken place, made the emolu- 
ment of the chief justice of the court of 
Common Pleas beyond what was proper 
to preserve the respect and dignity, and 
to secure the integrity and independence 
of so high and important a character. 

As to himself, when he agreed to accept 
that high honour, he sana a very re- 
spectable, and certainly very lucrative 
situation in the profession; and (as was 
notorious to many persons) he was given 
to understand, that the appointments of 
the high office he was to be raised to, 
either were, or if they were not, were to 
be made, permanently equal to what every 
man felt to be proper for it. Under this 
assurance, he had certainly accepted the 
great honour which was offered to him; 


predecessor, who did not stand higher in | and had quitted the office he then held, 
the estimation of any of their lordships ‘ and renounced all the advantages attend- 
than in mine, from motives of delicacy | ing the practice of his profession. That 
did not chuse to suffer the question, in | which may be done at any time, is very 
which he was immediately concerned, to | apt to be delayed. It did happen, that 
be agitated in parliament. - Even that no- | from several accidents (which he explain- 
ble lord, who stood so high with the pub- | ed), partly, too, perhaps from inattention, 
lic, was averse to having his great name . he was near a year and a half in the office 
and respectable character tossed, as was , before he either knew what the appoint- 
said, upon the waves of the House of Com- | ments were, or upon what footing they 
mons, and the business was suffered to be ‘ stood; in short, he had not received any 
got. rid of by the previous question. And . part of his salary: and when, at last, they 
in the little conversation that was held | were examined into and understood, and 
upon it in the House of Commons, no the necessity for the augmentation was 


doubt was expressed either of the pro- 

riety or legality of an augmentation ; but 
au was suggested, that it belonged to the 
crown to do it, and that it should be at 
the expense of the civil list, it being one 
of the expenses for the purpose of defray- 
ing which the civil list had been settled 
on the crown. - So little foundation was 
there for saying this augmentation was 
made against the sense of the House of 

Commons! As far as he could be supposed 
to be personally concerned, he was not 
ashamed to have fullowed the example of 
lord chief justice De Grey. 

' As to the augmentation itself, if the 
person whe now held the office were alone 
considered, it was to be sure much beyond 
his desert; the former appointments were 
beyond what he could claim any title to. 
But iftheir lordships forgot him, as he trust- 
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| known, and the extent of it ascertained, 
incidents, of little importance in them- 
| Selves, had occasioned it to be delayed to 
the time when it actually took place. 
' When it was done, it was not given to him 
| personally and individually whilst he held 
the office of chief justice of the Common 
Pleas, or otherways; it was no partial 
or particular appointment ; it was annexed 
to the office of chief justice of the Common 
Pleas, and was to go to all his successors 
in that office equally as to himself. And 
as he came into the office upon the under 
standing before mentioned, and accident 
alone prevented the actual accomplish- 
ment of what was always intended, the 
augmentation had been made to commence 
from the time of his appointment. 
Begging pardon for this digression, he 
returned to the noble dukes motion. 
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to the throne, the great seal had been, be- 
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at any time since the Revolution? If we 
refer to historical testimony, that speaks 


‘fore the present commission, but four ; decidedly against the noble duke’s insi- 


times in commission. He did not speak 
‘of one commission previous to that period, 
at the head of which the noble viscount 
had said a lay lord was placed—it was of 
the duration but of a few days; and the 
noble viscount was mistaken, in supposing 
‘a lay lord was at the head of it. ‘The no- 
ble lord at the head of it, was not then 
in a professional vilice ; but he had been 
an eminent professional man, and at the 
head of the court of Common Pleas, though 
be had then retired. He should examine, 
by recurring to the particular instances, 
whether the commissions which had been 
issued, had affected the independence of 
the judges, or been attended with any 
‘one public inconvenience. He then went 
through the four commissions particularly. 
.Your lordships, he said, must have ex- 
pected, that the noble duke would have 
shewn, either that the independence and 
integrity of the judges had been aftected 
by the commissions formerly issued to 
them for holding the great seal, or that 
there was something new and peculiar in 
the present existing commission, that ren- 
dered it particularly obnoxious to censure 
and animadversion. No man knows better 
than the noble duke, as a parliamentary 
debater, how to take strong ground, or to 
support himself by argument, where the 


nature of the thing admits of cither; and | 


his silence on all these, the only topics 
that could weigh with your lordships, 
carries the strongest conviction to my 
mind, that all the noble duke’s attention 
and diligence have not been able to col- 
lect any one fact, or discover any one 
reason, that can be offered as a foundation 
for the present motion, As the noble 
duke has forborne to offer any thing, where 
are your lordships to look for proof, that 
the independence and integrity of the 
judges are not sufficiently secured, and 
that your lordships’ interference is neces- 
sary? Upon that subject there can be but 
one wish, one sentiment. All who have 
any affection for the constitution or rever- 
ence for the laws, all to whom the equal 
end impartial administration of justice is 
dear, must sincerely and cordially unite 
in desiring this independence. But who 
is the man, who will be bold enough to 
affirm that it is wanting? Who will ven- 
ture to arraign the conduct of the judges? 
or who will say, that at this period they 
are less independent than they have been 


nuation; the acts to which the noble duke 
has alluded shew, that it has been the 
peculiar care of this reign to confirm and 
strengthen their independence ; and all the 
measures taken from the Revolution to 
the present time warrant this conclusion, 
that that independence is at this moment 
more carefully and effectually guarded 
than at any time heretofore. Has there, 
then, been any thing in these commissions 
hurtful to the independence of the judges? 
Let us, my lords, appeal to fact and ex- 
perience. Did any of the former com- 
missioners betray an improper disposition 
towards the crown, or shew Jess firmness 
and rectitude of conduct for having been 
in those commissions? In the first com- 
mission were sir Joseph Jekyll, lord chief 
baron Gilbert, and lord Raymond. Was 
sir Joseph Jekyll a pliant and accommo- 
dating character? Directly the reverse: 
he was inflexible to a proverb. Were the 
other two? Their integrity and indepen- 
dence were as unshaken and as unsullied 
as their professional reputations were high 
and great; and no doubt had at any time 
been insinuated against any part of the cha- 
racters of either of these three most ree 
spectable men. ‘The three next come 
missioners were lord chief justice Willes, 
sir Sidney Stafford Smythe, and sir Eard- 
ley Wilmot. Did their characters afford 
any thing to fasten on? Nething could be 
more fair and spotless. ‘The two first were 
well known to have been men of the most 
firm and erect minds. The last was a 
judge of the first abilities and most elevated 
spirit: and it is most sincerely to be la- 
mented, that bodily infirmities should have 
brought upon the public the misfortune of 
losing such virtue and such talents; but 
for this misfortune the public service would 
find in this character either a chancellor, 
or any other great law officer that its 
emergence should require. ; 

He then enumerated the commissioners 
in the other two commissions, and exa- 
mined all their characters separately. 
Among them, he particularly noted sir 
Richard Aston, whom, he said, he had 
long known, and with whose habits of 
thinking he was perfectly well acquainted ; 
a more upright character had not been 
in Westminster-hall. Of the judicial con- 
duct, worth, and integrity, of another per- 
son in one of these commissions (lord 
Bathurst), his tonguc could not utter what 
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his heart felt. He could not, he said, 
help remarking to their lordships, that so 
far from its having been a rule, as had 
been most mistakenly represented, that 
the discretion of the crown should be di- 
rected in the selection of commissioners, 
by a regard to seniority among the puisne 
judges, that it so happened, that in no one 
of thé four instances was the senior puisne 
judge taken from any of the courts to be 
& commissioner. 

He then spoke of the present judges in 
general; and took occasion to pay a tri- 
bute to the chief baron, in terms better 
conceived and more elegant than any 
thing of the kind we remember. He in- 
troduced it, by observing upon the duke’s 
having condescended to allude to his Ma- 
jesty’s having been graciously pleased to 
conter the high dignity of a peer upon 
himself. He said, if he were not other- 
ways wholly undeserving and unqualified 
for so high an honour, he flattered him- 
self their lordships would not think his 
having been intrusted with an office of 
such high professional trust and rank as 
he held, that of chief justiceship of the 
Common Pleas, rendered him so. Their 
Jordships and their predecessors had not 
_ thought so in thetases of his predecessors, 
Jords Trevor and Camden. In his parti- 
cular instance, he said, accidentally their 
Jordships would derive a great advantage 
from it; for they would hear the opinions 
of the judges delivered by the chief baron 
of the Exchequer, whose native and inhe- 
rent modesty restrained him upon other 
‘occasions, when the same necessity did 
not compel it, from displaying the pro- 
foundness of his learning and extent of 
his judgment. He spoke with great kind- 
ness and affection, as well as high respect, 
of Mr. Justice Gould, and the rest of the 
judges of the court in which he presides ; 
and, among other things, said, that the 
public had obligations to those through 
whose means Mr. Justice Heath was 
pce upon the bench. As to himself, 

1e could only say, that since he had been 
appointed to the office of chief justice, he 
had diligently and punctually attended 
the duties of the office. How he had dis- 
charged them, it was not for him to de- 
termine; but he believed he might, with- 
out presumption, say, that neither in his 
court, nor in that of the noble lord upon 
the woolsack, did any suiter wait for that 
justice which it depended ‘upon them to 
administer. Setting one person in the 
present commission out of the question, 
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it hereafter, would say of it, what he had 
been able to say of the commissions that 
preceded it; it had yet existed too short 
atime to say’ more of it.: Its character 
yet remained to be formed; it was before 
an enlightened public, and.a learned and 
critical bar, shal it would be judged im= 
partially and correctly by its conduct. 
All he could individually answer for, .was 
his industry, and the intentions he brought 
into the commission, faithfully to attend 
its duties: how these would be fulfilled, 
time alone must shew—others must judge. 

He then returned to the motion, and 
after some other discussion of it, concluded 
by observing, that even in these days, 
when nothing, however valuable and re- 
spectable, was sacred, when calumny 
scattered its poisoned arrows with so in- 
discriminating a hand, not the scowl of 
envy, not hatred, malice, nor all uncha- 
ritableness, had been able to cast any stain 
to, or fix any reproach upon the judges. 
He should vote against the motion, be- 
cause it was founded on nothing theore- 
tical nor practical ; because: nothing had 
been offered to shew the necessity or exe 
pedience of their lordships’ interposition ; 
because no good end could be answered 
by it; and because every public, every 
just, every laudable motive concurred, not 
only to the rejection of questions that 
tended to an indirect imputation upon the 
characters of the guardians and interpre- 
ters of the laws, but also to the upholding 
and maintaining them in that high and 
distinguished public estimadon — whiclz 
they now enjoyed, and which their con- 
duct had so amply and honourably earned. 

The Duke of Richmond replied, aud 
called what the noble and learned lord 
had said, an appeal, not to the passions, 
but to the feelings of their lordships. His 
grace said, if he came directly to the 
point, and alleged any specific fact asa 
subject of a motion, it was directly term- 
ed a personal attack; it he spoke at large, 
without taking certain data, then his ar- 
guments were Called theoretical and specu- 
lative. There was but one other way, 
and that was, stating that persons of the 
profession complained of the late commis 
sion, as affecting the independency of the 
judges. Should that be the case, what 
turn would then be given. to his argu. 
ments? His grace reminded the House 
of his disavowal of any personal intention 
in bringing forward the present question, 
and declared, upon his henour, he had ne 
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such intention. He said, at thé same 
- time, he cared not whether he was believed 
by some noble lords or not. He replied 
to many parts of lord Loughborough’s 
speech, and, in particular, to that part of 
# in which he had talked of his pension of 
1,000/. a year. The duke said, however 
the majority of parliament had approved 
of that measure, or might approve of it 
now, neither the duke of Portland, earl 
Fitzwilliam, and lord Keppel, had ap- 
proved it at the time; nor, in short, the 
greater part of the present cabinet. His 
grace declared, it was idle to expect suc- 
cess in any plan of reform which adminis- 
fration would not countenance; and 
therefore, since the noble duke at the head 
ef the Treasury declared he agreed with 
him in many of bis principles upon the 
subject, but had not made up his mind to 
the proper remedy, he cared little how 
his motion was disposed of; he consider- 
ed the getting rid of any motion by a pre- 
vious question as a rejection as much as 
a direct negative, and always had done so. 

The previous question was carried with- 
out a division. 


Sir Thomas Rumbold.] June 2. Mr. 
Dundas stated to the House, that the evi- 
dence in defence of sir Thomas Rumbold 
and Mr. Perring being finished, it would 
be necessary, before the House could pro- 
ceed any farther, that the said evidence, 
and also the evidence in support of the 
prosecution, should be printed for the in- 
7 ee of the House, especially as, during 
the time it had been delivered, the House 
was so thinly attended as frequently to be 
counted out: therefore, as there was a 
real necessity to have the evidence printed, 
and as that could not be done in a short 
time, it being so voluminous, he trusted 
the House must see the utter impossibi- 
lity of proceeding any farther this session ; 
but the evidence being printed, and in the 
possession of each member, those who 
did not hear it, might, at their leisure, 
read it; and then when the question came 
to a decision, each person would be able 
to give his vote agreeably to his consci- 
ence. But the putting off the business to 
next year, would lay the House under 
the disagreeable necessity of bringing in 
another Bill of pains and penalties to re- 
strain sir T. Rumbold, for one year more, 
from quitting the kingdom; therefore the 
motion he had to propose was, * That 
leave be given to bring in a Bill to pro- 
vide that the proceedings on the Bill now 
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depending in parliament, for inflicting 
certain pains and penalties on sir T. Rum- 
bold, bart. and Peter Perring, esq. for 
certain breaches of public trust and high 
crimes and misdemeanors, committed by 
them whilst they respectively held the 
offices of governor and president, coun- 
sellors and members of the select com: 
mittee of the settlement of Fort St. George 
on the coast of Coromandel, in the East 
Indies, be not discontinued by any proro~ 
gation or dissolution of Parliament.”? 

Mr. Kenyon seconded the motion. 

Earl Nugent opposed it, as he did not 
think the House competent to decide 
upon it: there was no lee existing to 
such a cause; and therefore, whether sir 
Thomas was guilty or not guilty, in his 
opinion he ought not to be tried. If there 
was no law against murder, he should 
think a man having committed murger by 
no means ought to be punished. 

Sir P. J. Clerke was nearly of the same 
opinion. 

General Smith thought the House 
should proceed as far as they were able 
this session. 

Mr. Sawbridge said, he was against the 
mode of proceeding at first—he thought 
it cruel and unconstitutional ; and to pro- 
long the business, and keep the gentlemen 
in torment until next year, was totally 
subversive of every principle of justice or 
humanity. 

Sir 7. Rumbold made a most pathetic 
speech, wherein he stated, that a Bill to 
restrain him had been brought into the 
House in April 1782; and notwithstand- 
ing the House sat until the middle of 
July, nothing was done. This session, the 
House met in November; and tre quent 
delays had been occasioned, sometimes 
by there not being sufficient members to 
constitute a House ; another time, a delay 
of a month, to oblige a counsellor: in 
fact, the business had been delaved much 
against his will; and to put it off until 
next year, vould be a cruelty he did not 
expect to have experienced. He de- 
scribed his sufferings in strong terms, and 
very affectingly alluded to the manner in 
which Mr. Burke had treated him in that 
House, comparing it with the humanity 
he had of late so powerfully extended to 
others, standing, as he stood, in the hight 
of persons accused only, but not proved 
ctiminal. He said, if that gentleman had 
visited his house, as he had been known 
to visit that of other people, he would at 
times have witnessed scenes that would 
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have touched his feelings, and shocked 
his sensibility. He called upon ministers 
for their own honour, for the honour of 
that House, for the dignity of its proceed- 
ings, to use their influence to accelerate 
his cause, and, if possible, to bring it to a 
decision in the present session. He stated, 
that the great bulwark of our liberties, 
Magna Charta, expressly declared, that 
the subject should experience no delay of 
justice. He appiied this sentence to his 
own case, and shewed, that there had 
been a cruel delay of justice with reepect 
to him. He implored the House there- 
fore to proceed; he said he feared not 
their award, he relied on their justice ; he 
only wished to know his sentence. In 
God’s name let them put an end to the 
business speedily, and either send him to 
condemnation or acquittal; either ‘clear 
him to the world, or brand him with the 
guilt he might be thought to deserve! 
Whatever the judgment of the House 
might be, he wished it to be pronounced ; 
they might rest assured, he would not 
shrink from it. Late as the session was, 
he was confident there was sufficient time 
to have the evidence printed, and for the 
House to decide upon it; and either ac- 
qui or condemn him, as they found he 
eserved. 

Mr. Fox said, in his opinion, it was ne- 
cessary to have the evidence printed, not 
only for those to read who did not attend, 
but for those who did attend; for it being 
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the mode of proceeding ; and said, that 
he was convinced, that whenever the 
business came to a conclusion, sir Thomas 
would stand acquitted. If they were te 
sit six weeks (as he should suppose they 
were, from ministers declaring that they 
had many important matters yet to bring 
on), he thought they ought, in justice to 
the hon. baronet, to go on; the evidence, 
he conceived, might be printed in a week, 
and in five more they might make # 
considerable progress. The motion was 
strangely worded, and contained a age 
pable absurdity. To continue the Bill ir 
existence, even if a dissolution of parliae 
ment should take place, struck him as ex- 
tremely ridiculous, and very extraordinary. 
Were they to bind 558 other persons to 
abide by the evidence which they only 
had heard, and not those persons ? 

Mr. Burke was of opinion, that sir 
Thomas was by no means so hardly used ag 
he expressed himself; for he had the king 
dom to range in, he had a part of his for- 
tune appropriated tothe keeping of himself 
and family genteelly, and he certainly ene 
joyed the greatest privilege an English- 
man, under prosecution, could do—he 
sat amongst his judges, was competent to 
speak in his own cause, to vote in favour 
of it if he ae and to plead for mercy 
in the midst of his trial. In answer to 
Mr. Rigby’s assertion, that it was absurd 
to bind a new parliament by their pro- 
ceedings, he said, it was no more absurd 


so voluminous, and given at so many dif- than for a person, who had a suit in 


ferent times, many parts of it, he made no 
doubt, had escaped the memory of the 


| 


chancery, being obliged to abide by a de- 
rcee of the present commissioners of the 


most close attendant to the business; {great seal in a cause, the evidence of 
thercfore, if there was not time to print | which had been heard by the late lord 


it, and decide on it this session, certainly chancellor. 


The evidence having been 


it was good reason for putting it off; but : all taken down in this case, as in a cause 


if, on the contrary, it could be printed, 
and there was time, by all means it ought 
to be proceeded upon. He declared, he 
had never acted upon the subject of the 
hon. baronet’s cause as a minister, nor 
would he ever attempt it. The cause 
was that, of all others, upon which every 
sort of influence ought to be avoided, and 
upon which gentlemen ought to act with 
the purest freedom and independency, 
taking nothing for their guides but rea- 
son, candour, and justice. 4 
- Mr. Rigby pertectly agreed with the 
right hon. Secretary; but before that 
question could be properly decided, it 
would be necessary for the House to know 
how long it was intended for parliament 
to sit, He owned himself an enemy to 
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in chancery, it became evidence on ree 
cord ; and any person who read it, would 
be as competent to pronounce judgment 
upon it as those who heard it. He de- 
clared, he felt extremely for the hon. 
baronet, who had shewn uncommon fortie 
tude throughout the progress of the busi- 


; ness, and thrown himself as fairly on the 
_candour of the House as any man could 


have done. 

Sir T. Rumbold said, he by no means 
enjoyed the liberty imagined ; for the go- 
vernors of the Bank so construed ¢he re- 
straining Bill, that they prevented him from 
transferring any of his property. To be 
sure, his credit was so good, that if he 
wanted 10,0002. he could have it from his 
friends; but then it was at their option. 
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He had likewise the kingdom to range in; 
but his health had been much injured by 
his mind being hurt, and his physicians 
had recommended the air of the conti- 
nent, which he was not at liberty to ac- 
cept: however, he was determined to sub- 
mit to the will of the House; and all the 
favour he asked was, to have as speedy a 
sentence as possible. 

The Marquiss of Graham was in favour 
of the motion ; and insisted, that the House 
had a right to inquire into all the delin- 
quencies complained of, as committed by 
any of the subjects of the realm in India, 
or any other foreign parts belonging to 
the crown of Great Britain. 

Lord North was of opinion, that there 
was an impropricty in the word “ dissolu- 
tion” in the motion, as one parliament had 
no right to make laws to bind another; 
and in the present case it would be absurd 
to say, that 558 men should hear evidence, 
and another 558 men decide upon that 
evidence: he was, however, for the motion. 

Mr. Strahan said, the evidence might 
be printed in 14 days, if the copy was 
given to several printers. 

Mr. Dundas said, the copy could not 
be procured under a great length of time, 
as it was to. be extracted out of a few 
books, and consequently there could be 
but few copiers employed. 

Mr. Eyre desired the clerk to read the 
act of the llth and 12th Will. 3, c. 12, 
which specified, ‘ that all governors, 
&c. of colonies and plantations abroad, 
charged with oppressing the subjects 
under them, should be tried in the court 
of King’s-bench, or by proper commis- 
sioners in any county to be named.” 
From that act, he was confident that the 
proceeding of the House was illegal, and 
ought not to be encouraged. 
spect to the printing, he was of opinion it 
could be done in avery short time; for he 
remembered lord Mansfield, said to him in 
the great cause between the Massachusets 
Bay and New Hampshire colonies, where 
a great deal of printing was required, and 
only three days to do it, “ Mr. Eyre, if it 
must be done, it must be done, Mr. Eyre.”’ 

Mr. IV. Pitt was of opinion that it 
would be impossible to bring the. affair to 
a conclusion this session. | 
. Lord North said, if they meant to dis- 
pute the right of the House to inquire 
into the business, it was a different matter; 
but, in. his opinion, they were competent 
to decide upon the business ; and it must, 
a his mind, be put pi , 
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Governor Johnstone said, that must 
depend on the duration of the present 
session; and if ministers would say that 
it should last six weeks more, he was of 
opinion that the cause might be brought 
to a final issue in that House. 

The Solicitor General said, he had al- 
ways considered the proceedings against 
sir Thomas Rumbold as illegal; and he 
was pretty sure he should not have any 
reason to change his opinion: he was 
confident, that when the day of trial 
should come, the hon. baronet would be 
honourably acquitted; and therefore he 
could not, for one, consent that a man, of 
whose innocence he was thoroughly satis- 
fied from the defence he had _ heard, 
should be any longer kept under the 
terrors of a restraining act. . . 

Mr Dempster thought, as the whole of 
the evidence had been heard, and it was 
now seen sir Thomas had not been guilty 
of such enormous crimes but that his 
visible property would be able to answer, 
he ought not to be restrained by a bill of 
pains and penalties, but only held to bail- 

The motion was then agreed to. 


June 3. Mr. Dundas moved to bring in 
a bill for continuing the Restraining Bill 
acainst sir Thomas Rumbold ; but as gen- 
tlemen had expressed a desire that the 
eel ease and convenience of the hon. 

aronct might be consulted as much as 
might be consistent with the attainment 
of public justice, he intended to give way 
to their desire. From the schedule of the 
hon. baronet’s property, given in by him- 
self, it appeared that he was possessed of 
a very considerable property, and that his 
real property might be fairly valued at 
100,000/. Now, as this last would, in his 
opinion, be sufficient to answer the ends 
of justice, he intended that the new bill 
should restrain and tie up only the real 
property, leaving the personal estate open 
to whatever use the hon. baronet might 
think proper to make of it. 

Sir T. Rumbold desired to know if the 
restraint on his person, by preventing him 
from leaving the kingdom, was tg be con- 
tinued by the new bill. 

Mr. Dundas answered in the negative. | 

_ Leave was given to bring in the Bill. 


Debate in the Commons on the Pay- 
master-general’s Office Regulation Bull.) 
A motion having been made tor the third 
reading of the Bill, to explain and amend 
the Act of last session for the better Re« 
gulating the Paymaster-general’s office, 
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Mr. Estwick gave a minute detail of va- 
rious circumstances, which had attended 
an alteration made in some clauses which 
had been inserted in the above Bill, on 
the motion of colonel Barré, when it was 
in the committee: to these clauses it was 
generally understood no opposition was 
to have been given on the report ; and yet, 
to his utter astonishment, he found that 
three of them had been totally expunged, 
and a fourth altered, which he discovered 
when he went to look into the Bill in the 
engrossing-clerk’s office. He instantly 
made the Speaker acquainted with the 
discovery ; upon which the Speaker ad- 
dressed him in the following words: 
s‘ Sir, I have a very great respect for 
you; but still I cannot believe what I 
hear, unless I see the alterations you have 
been speaking of.” On this, he produced 
the Bill to the Speaker; who, having been 
convinced by his own eyes that the altcra- 
tions had actually been made, said, he 
hoped Mr. Estwick would not think that 
he connived at this business, or had been, 
in any degree, an accomplice in it. Mr. 
Estwick complained to the House of these 
alterations, which he ascribed to Mr. 
Burke; and he observed, that if an indi- 
vidual member could thus alter the re- 
cords of parliament, there was no secu- 
rity for the lives and fortunes of the sub- 
jects; and in order that persons should be 
deterred from doing the like in future, he 
insisted that the clauses which had been 
expunged should be restored. 

he Speaker explained the affair in a 
maanner different in many respects from 
that in which Mr. Estwick had described 
it. The transaction turned out to be 
this; that the alterations complained of 
had not been made in private, but before 
the House, and before the Speaker, who 
had put the question on every one of 
them; but as he understood that the 
parties concerned were all agreed, and 
that no opposition was to be given, he had 
put the question in a low voice, merely 
oud enough to be heard by the parties 
themselves, who were at the time round 
the chair, attending to what was going 
forward; in a word, the question had been 
put just in the same manner as in all cases 
where the parties were perfectly agreed. 

Mr. Burke said, the fact was just as it 
bad been stated from the chair; the 
alterations were made in the House by the 
Speaker, in the chair, in consequence of 
motions made by himself for that purpose : 


mothing could haye been farther from his 
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intention than to take the House by sur- 
prise; but this unquestionably could not 
be imputed to him, for he had given 
notice to several members, though it was 
not as early a notice as he could have 
wished, because the serviee pressed ex- 
cecdingly for the passing of the Bill; and 
he had learned from the most respectable 
army agents, that the clauses which had 
been added in the comuittee, would, in 
their shape, have been highly prejudicial 
to the service. FHlaving, therefore, had a 
Jate notice himsclf, it was out of his power 
to give an early intimation of it to others ; 
but still it was sulficiently early to take 
away from all a handle for charging him 
with having taken the House by surprise 
on the report. The alterations were not 
productive of the smallest good to him- 
self, but they were of the highest concern 
to the public, and had been made on 
grounds of necessity. One of the clauses 
incapacitated for ever from serving in any 
place or office under the crown, any clerk 
in the Pay-office who should take any 
fees; he thought this too grievous a 
cae and had moved an alteration, 
y which the incapacity was limited to 
three years—a time sufficiently long, in his 
opinion, for the duration of such a heavy 
incapacity; but if gentlemen were advo- 
cates tor the eternity of the punishment, 
he would give way to them, protesting 
however against the cruelty of the mea- 
sure. ‘This brought to his recollection a 
circumstance that happened some years 
ago at Neufchatel: a divine of that city, 
thinking that even the justice of the 
Almighty ought to have some bounds, and 
that therefore the pains of the damned 


could not be eternal, preached up a doc- 


trine, which held out a hope that even the 
damned would not be eternally damned : 
this greatly scandalised his auditors; he 
still adhered to his doctrine, which at last 
caused a great tumult. ‘The commandant 
having reported to the king of Prussia, 
the particulars of the tumult, and the 
cause that had produced it, his Majesty, 
willing to prevent the like in future, wrote 
the following laconic order to the come 
mandant: * Que messicurs de Neufchatel 
soicnt dammnés eternellement!?? 9 This 
decree, which left the people of Neuf- 
chatel to be damned in their own way, 
restored peace to the city; and he had no 
objection to follow the example of the 
king of Prussia, and restore peace, by 
letting the poor clerks be eternally inca- 
pacitated. as 
§ 
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Mr. Fox defended Mr. Burke, and. As to questions of reform in general, he 
handled very severely those who blamed | would wait for the decision of time upon 
him. He said, that if his hon. friend was | their utility, before he would deliver an 
to blame in any thing, it was in supposing | opinion on that head: there were various 
that he could have met with the least! opinions among the reformers on both 
degree of candour from certain persons; | sides; one set were for one kind of a 
and in having imagined that what appeared | reform, which the other opposed as mis- 
light and trivial to him, would apd chievous: for his part, he would be silent 
light and trivial to them: he ought to on the subject for the present, as he was 
have recollected, that “* These little things ready to say, “* Non nostrum inter vos 
are great to little men.” tantas componere lites.” 

Mr. W. Put said, that the expunged Mr. Wilberforce contended, that ne 
clauses ought to be restored, in order that _ individual member had a right to make 
the consequences that might arise from ' any alteration in a bill, without the full 


auch a mode of expunging might be pre- | 
vented: when restored, the House might 
order the Bill to be re-committed; and 
then gentlemen would have an opportu- 
nity to debate on the propriety of ex- 
punging them again, if those which now 
stood in their place should be thought 


better; but, at all events, the dignity of : 


the House required that the Fgh Ss 
clauses should be restored. He then 
attacked the coalition, and warned minis- 
ters how they attempted to make a bad | 
use of their ill-gotten power. 

Lord North repeated the words “ ill- | 
gotten power,’ and admitted, that if a 
power, acquired in consequence of a vote 
of that House, condemning the late 
ministry for having made a bad peace, 
was ill-gotten, he was possessed of ill- 
gotten power; but if such a power was 
constitutionally obtained, as it most cer- 
tainly was, then he must express his sur- 
ptise that such an expression could have 
dropped from the hon. gentleman’s lips. 
It was a little surprising also, that the 
hon. gentleman had not so much as 
attempted to prove which would be most 
beneficial to the public, the alteration 
made by his right hon. friend, or the 
restoration of the expunged clauses; this 
was a question which he had wisely de- 
clined to discuss: but he must state this 
to the House, that his right hon. friend 
had, by his alteration, made sense of non- 
sense, and rendered that practicable, 
which the expunged clauses would have 
rendered absolutely impracticable. As 
to the use which ministers would make 
of their power, he hoped it would not 
discredit them: they had two great objects 
to pursue; one was, to do many things 
which their predecessors had promised 
to do, but which they had left undone ; 
and the other, to prevent those mischiets 
which it was not affectation to apprehend 
from what the late ministers had done. 


and public consent of the House. He 
alluded to the coalition, and was extremely 
severe on ministers for presuming to term 
that a personal question, which was in 
every sense of the word a national one. 

Mr. Adam spoke strongly in favour of 
government; but declared, he had but 
lately come into the House. He retorted 
on Mr. Wilberforce for what he had said 
respecting the coalition, and said, the side 
on which the hon. gentleman sat exhibited 
a coalition as well as the other; a coali- 
tion to the full as extraordinary; a coali- 
tion between the learned lord (Mr. Dun- 
oe and the right hon. gentleman (Mr. 

itt. 

Tie Lord Advocate praised Mr. Pitt in 
terms of the strongest panegyric: he 
called him the first political character of 
the age; and declared, he did not expect 
the public interest would prosper till that 
gentleman was again in some distinguished 
office in administration. 

Mr. Fox, in reply, described Mr. Dur 
das as a political weathercock, ready to 
veer with every breath that pointed to 
self-interest. 

Mr. Hill said, the question was not, he 
conceived, which was the best clause, but 
whether a private member of parliament 
had a right to alter and mutilate an act of 
that House: and if a liberty of that sort 
was once allowed, there must be an end 
not only of the dignity of parliament, but 
even of parliament itself. ‘The noble lord 
in the blue ribbon had on a late occasion 
spoken much against innovations, but if he 
could defend the innovations of one mem- 
ber altering the decisions of the House of 
Commons, there was nothing he would not 
give his support to. Much had been said 
during the debate, relative to the coalition s 
he could say very little on the subject, 
for he had nearly learned Horace’s 
maxim, nil admirart ; but, if we took our 


English poet's translation of these words— 
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« Not to admire is all the art I know, 

To make men happy, and to keep them so.” 
there would hardly be a happy person to 
be found, as he supposed there was not an 
individual who was not surprised to see 
those who lately durst not trust themselves 
in a room together, now cordially embrac- 
ing each other. The House might sup- 

e that he meant the right hon. secretary 
Sor the whig department, and the right 
hon. secretary for the tory department. 

He would not deny but he did, and begged 
to assure the loving pair, that if they 

eed for a twelvemonth they should have 
his hearty vote for the flitch of bacon. 

He said, necessity was the argument 
generally pleaded in favour of the coalition ; 
and he firmly believed there was much 
truth couched under that single word. 

. Mr. Estwick moved for leave to bring 
up the first of the expunged clauses, 
hich having been granted, the clause 
was read a first time; but on the question 
for the second reading of it, the House 
divided: Noes, 103; Ayes, 75 ;—Ma- 
jority, 28. The Bill was then read a third 
time, and passed. : 


Debate in the Commons on the Bill for 
the Prevention of Expenses at Elections. ] 
June 6. The order of the day being read 
for the second reading of the Bill to pre- 
vent expenses at elections, 

Lord Mahon explained to the House, 
that a Bill having passed to prevent 
bribery, this Bill was to prevent expense ; 
and although it was not now in the Bill, he 
meant to propose a clause to prevent 
cockades being given away at elections. 
That clause, he knew, was a popular one 
in that House, he therefore thought it 
right to tell the House, that such a clause 
would be inserted in the Bull, though it 
did not appear in it, for fear any gen- 
tleman shouldobject to the second reading, 
because the cockade clause was not in it 
at present. 

Mr, Fox said, the Bill now before the 
House contained only a few clauses, all of 
which had, in the course of the session, 
been regularly neyatived by the House; 
therefore it was strange to bring them in 
again in a new bill. The noble lord had 
formerly brought in a bill, some of the 
clauses of which were received and agreed 
to by the House, and others rejected ; 
upon which the noble lord had got rid of 
that bill, and brought in two new ones, 
putting the clauses the House had ap- 
proved of into one Bill, and the clauses 
{ VOL, AXUL. | 
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which the House disapproved of, into 
another, The former of these had passed, 
and the latter was the Bill then under consi- 
deration. Hewishedthe House torecollect, 
that the Bill did not contain that grand 
regulation of preventing cockades; for the 
noble lord had kept the Bill perfectly 
pure having introduced nothing but what 

been before rejected: therefore, as 
there was much business before the House, 
he thought the time should not be so 
trifled with, and accordingly moved, “ that 
the Bill be read a second time that day 
three months.” 

Sir Joseph Mawbey spoke in favour of 
the Bill; and said, if the right hon. secre- 
tary had paid for the cockades used at hig: 
last election but one, he would have known, 
that the giving away of cockades was a 
heavy tax on the candidate. He under= 
st some friend of the right hon. secre- 
a age defrayed that expense for him. 

r. Martin declared himself a friend 
to that, or any bill which forbad the giving 
of cockades at elections. The practice 
was attended with an enormous expense’ 
on the part of the candidate, and led to 
much fraud and imposition; many haber-. 
dashers, upon such occasion, not content 
with sending in bills at an extravagant 
price, but often charging a hundred times 
more ribbon than they ever had in their 
shops. 

Mr. W. Pitt said, though every clause. 
as he in the Bill had been lost in a former 
Bill on a division, yet that the fact, extra- 
ordinary as it might appear, was exactly 
this; a division took place, and the debate 
followed; now, as a debate coming after 
a division was an inverse of the usual mode: 
of proceeding, the noble lord’s desire was, 
that his clauses should be fairly debated 
first, and be decided upon by a division 
afterwards. Nor was it the fact, that the. 
whole of the Bill had been rejected, bee: 
cause the noble lord had declared that he 
meant to bring in a clause to the come 
mittee against giving cockades; a clause 
which could not now be annexed to the 
other Bill, as that had passed, and which 
must unavoidably be lost, popular within 
those walls as it was, unless the present: 
Bill was suffered to proceed. The right. 
hon. secretary had mentioned the much 


important business that yet remained to 


be gone through before a period was put 

to the session; he thought the House, 

ought to know, what important business 

was yet likely to be brought forwaré 

before the House was prorogucd. 
[3 SJ 
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Mr. Fox replied, that, after the holi- 
days, the Petition from the East India 
Company would be taken inta considera- 
tion; besides, ministers might possibly 
have some other business of the greatest 
consequence to lay before the House, of 
which they had never lost sight a single 
minute. Certainly the cockade clause, 
not yet in the Rill, had not been rejected 
by a division of that House; but if that 
was the only point on which the House 
felt an inclination to entertain the Bill, 
why did not the noble lord bring in a Bill 
upon that clause singly ? 

’ The House divided on Mr. Fox’s mo- 
tion; Yeas, 37; Noes, 45. The Bill was, 
therefore, read a second time. On the 
12th, a motion for going iato a committee 
an the Bill, upon that day two months, 
‘was agreed to. 


Debate in the Commons on the London 
Petition against the Receipt Tax.| June 
1]. The sheriffs of London prescnted a 
Petition from the city against the Receipt 
Tax, setting forth, “‘ That there are cer- 
tain clauses and provisions contained in 
the said Bill, which the petitioners appre- 
hend, ia case the same should pass into a 
Jaw, will be very injurious to the manu- 
factures, trade, and commerce of this 
kingdom: and therefore praying, that 
they may be heard, by their counsel, 
against the said clauses and provisions, 
and that they may have such relief therein 
- as to the House shall seem meet.” 

The Lord Mayor moved, that it do lie 
on the table until the report from the 
committee on the above Bill be taken into 
consideration; and that then the peti- 
tioners be heard, by their counsel, against 
the said Bill. | 

: Sir Grey Cooper said, it was not possi- 
ble the House could, consistently with 
their own orders, agree to the motion. 
In the very best of times, in 1693, a re- 
solution had been passed by that House 
of Commons, that no petition against 
taxes, calculated to raise the ways and 
means for a current year, should be en- 
tertained. At that period a number of 
petitions were presented to the House 


against the taxes then proposed, when 


the propriety of the measure, as well as 
its necessity, struck the House so for- 
cibly, that it was resolved to reject all 
such petitions for the future. Again, in 
1733, when the famous excise scheme 
was in agitation, a variety of petitions 
Were presented against it, praying to be 
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heard by counsel, but that House set their 
faces against them. If petitions from the 
city of London, against taxes of that de- 
scription, had found their way into the 
House, it was not because the House ever 
meant to dispense with this wise order 
in favour of the city of London, but be- 


cause the city of London, having an une 


doubted right to present petitions by the 
hands of the sheriffs, the House could not 
know the contents of such petitions till 
they had been first read by the clerk. 
This was not the case with any other 
place in Great Britain; for in any other 
case, petitions must be read by a member, 
who could not present them without hav- 
ing first obtained the leave of the House 
for bringing them up: now, as in the lat- 
ter case, no petition against taxes such ag 
he had above described, would be received 
by the House; so the petition of the cit 
of London, after having been present 
hy the sheriffs, ought not to be entertains 
ed contrary to the known order of the 
House; he therefore moved, That all 
the words in the motion after these, “« that 
it do lie upon the table,”’ be left out, 

The Lord Mayor said, that the peti- 
tion was only against certain clauses of 
the Bill, and not against the whole of i¢;. 
as one part of the Bill was for laying an 
additional duty on bills of exchange, 
which had been taxed in a former year, 
he thought the order of the House did 
not stand in the way of an opposition to 
the tax by counsel, The city had been 
heard by counsel against the Bill for ime 

oving the house-tax, and why should 
it not be heard also on the present occas 
sion? 

Sir C. Bam fylde said, he felt himself in 
avery aukward predicament: he had, the 
other day, offered to present a petition 
from Exeter, similar, in every respect, to 
that which the House had just heard read 
from London; but his petition had not 
been allowed to be brought up. 

The Speaker explained, that it had 
been a long practice of the House, in 
consideration of the importance of the 
city of London, and out of respect to that 
city, to receive any petition offered by its 
sheriffs, without having heard any previous 
intimation of its contents. 

Lord North said, the two cases were 
widely different: when the Bill for amend- 
ing and explaining the house-tax act was 
brought in, it was not to raise a supply 
for the service of the current year,but to 


make good deficiencies in grants of former 
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- years, and to make the tax produce as | 


much as it was originally given for; and, 
therefore, the rule of the House did not 


apply to such a case: but though bills of 


exchange had been taxed last year, still, 
as the additional duty of this year was for 
the ways and means of this very year, the 
order of the House applied, in this case, in 
its full force; and therefore the amend- 
ment was absolutely necessary. 
Governor Johnstone said, he liked the 
tax very well, and would give it his sup- 
ort; but, as there was a clamour against 
at without doors, and the city of London 
had petitioned to be heard by counsel 
against it, he saw no reason why he should 
shut his ears against the information that 
was offered to him. He remarked, that 
when the taxes were proposed, no objec- 
tion whatever was made against that on 
receipts, within those walls. How such 
@ cry came to be raised against the tax 
without doors, he was at a loss to guess ; 
but it put him in mind of the remark of 
an old member of that House, who, speak- 
ing of taxation, had said, there were but 
two objects, the commercial and the land- 
ed interests. The first of these he had 
ral i to the hog, saying, * if you but 
touch his bristles with your finger, he'll 
grunt and begin to roar: whereas the 
other was like the sheep ; you might shear 
his wool, and even cut his throat, and yet 
he’d make no resistance nor any noise. 
With regard to the practice of listening 
to no petitions against taxes, he thought 
it a bad one: how many precedents had. 
he heard stated, to enforce a similar prin- 
ciple, when petitions had formerly been 
offered to that House from America. It 
was adhering to that principle of driving 
away petitions that had lost us America, 
and nearly ruined this country ; he hoped, 


therefore, that past experience would 


make us wiser, and that the same fatal 
path would no longer be pursued. At 
_ any rate, if petitions against the taxes 
were not to be received, he hoped time 
would be given to get full intormation 
upon the subject, that the sentiments of 
the people might be well understood, their 
arguments examined, their validity put to 
the test ; and if it appeared that they were 
mistaken in their apprehensions about the 
tax, that they might be undeceived, and 
their errors explained to their satisfaction. 
If the city of London was suffered to be 
heard by their counsel against the tax, it 
would be impossible to refuse hearing the 
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The Lord Muyor did not imagine that 
any other city would feel envious if Lon- 
don were permitted to be heard by coun- 
sel againet the tax. The city of London 
considered herself as the guardian and 
protector of the tommercial interests of 
the kingdom; and as her views in the pre- 
sent instance were no other than to pre- 
vent the inconvenience to trade, and the 
burthen upon commerce, which he saw 
likely to arise from the Receipt-tax, he 
was persuaded every other town and city 
in the kingdom would feel their interest 
to be inseparably blended with that of 
London, and would support her in her 
endeavouts to procure relief in the ine 
stance in question. 

Mr. fuz said, the city of London un- 
doubtedly had the privilege of having their 
petitions received without the contents 
being known; but it was a privilege of 
little value, for as soon as the contents 
of the petition were known, the House 
could refuse to take the petition into con- 
sideration; aad in the present instance, 
undoubtedly the same conduct would be 
observed to their petition as was to that 
from Exeter, otherwise it would be a gross 
partiality, and an insult to other cities: 
the greater the number of the complainants 
against the tax, the more it operated in 
favour of the tax, and shewed that it would 
be productive; for it was plain, that the 
tax would not be, as stated, partial, but 
general ; for every person complained: of 
what he thought he should feel: and not- 
withstanding he entertained petitioning to 
be the birtliright of an Englishman, yet if 
it was permitted to every person who felt 
himself aggrieved by a tax, it would be 
impossible for a chancellor to go on. 

The House divided: Noes, 178; Aycs, 
15. Majority against hearing counsel, 163. 


Debate in the Commons on the Receipt 
Tax.] Mr Ord brought up the report of 
the committee on the Receipt-tax Bill; 
upon which 

Sir Cecit Wray objected strongly to the 
tax as a artis one; he stated, that it 
would affect the commercial interest, and 
scarcely be felt by the landed gentlemen. 
That it had raised great alarm among his 
constituents, was an incontrovertible fact, 
since he had a petition in his hand against 
it, signed by 4,000 respectable names. 
In obedience to the instructions of his 
constituents, therefore, as well as from the 
conviction of his own mind, he thought 16 
his duty te endeavour to persuade the 
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House to reject it, and to prevail on the 


noble lord at the head of the Exchequer 
to substitute some other in its stead, that 
would be likely to prove less obnoxious 
and oppressive. A noble lord, whom he 
then saw in his place (lord Nugent) had, 
on a former occasion, said, that it was 
‘wrong to tax the rich, because the taxing 
the rich was in effect taxing the poor. 
The tax on receipts certainly was not a 
tax on the rich, but it was a tax on the 
sniddling ranks of people, and very par- 
tially and unequally laid. It was a tax 
which would fall so heavy upon some 
traders, that he was well assured if it was 
carried through, they would pay no less a 
sum than 200/. a year to it, which was 
more than equal to the rents of their 
houses. All taxes ought to go either to 
the expenditure or the consumption of 
the person or article taxed. This he en- 
deavoured to prove was by no means pro- 
portioned to the expenditure, but was in 
tact a pose tax, partially imposed, and 
severely affecting some orders of men, 
while others would scarcely feel it. He 
wished, therefore, that it might be given 
up, and some other substituted in lieu of 
3t. He should be told, that the session 
was very far advanced, that ministers had 
mot time to judge what were the fittest 
taxes to be adopted; but what answer 
were arguments like those to the com- 
mercial interests of the kingdom? The 
commercial interests had not been to 
blame for the time that had been wasted in 
squabbles for power, nor ought they to be 
punished for the weeks that had been 
thus lost, when they might have been so 
much better employed in transacting the 
national business. That House had been 
alone to blame ; and it was very hard that 
they should punish others for their own 
faults. Perhaps he might go farther, and 
say, that House had caused all the dis- 
tresses of the country, and occasioned the 
necessity for so many taxes, by consenting 
to carry on the American war. That 
House, then, ought to pay for what it had 
Occasioned: instead, therefore, of a tax 
that would prove a galling clog to all 
‘money transactions, and be an unnecessary 
source of inconvenience and expense, 
Jet them lay on an additional land-tax. 
The land-tax, so far from being too high, 
‘was, in his opinion, much too low. He 
was not for raising it so high as an hon. 
friend of his had once proposed (14s. in 
the pound), but he was persuaded it 
wight be raised considerably over ita pre- 
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, Sent rate. He knew the doctrine he was 


advancing was not a popular one within 
those wails, but it was true nevertheless. 
Another means of revenue would be pro- 
duced by abolishing franking. He would 
have all letters that came immediately to 
members of parliament, come free—it was 
necessary that eae should do so; but why 
should they indulge themselves in the 
vanity of saving others from paying their 
taxes? The abolition of franking, he un- 
derstood, would produce 60 or 70,0002. ; 
and then the addition of a penny on the 
postage of all letters would raise as much 
more; for which purpose he moved that 
the Bill be re-committed. 

Mr. I'or said, he rose with some diffi- 
culty, as he should be compelled to speak 
confessedly against the opinion of a ve 
respectable part of his constituents ; but it 
was a doctrine he had uniformly held 
both in Westminster-hall and Covent- 
garden, that, in that House, he was to 
speak his own sentiments; if they coin- 
cided with those of his constituents, he 
should be the more happy; but, in the 
present case, he would wish to obscrve, 
that the public out of doors generally 
viewed a tax ina false light; they were 
generally convened together by persons 
who were interested against a tax, and 
who stated every objection in their power 
against the tax, without any person to 
speak in favour of it; they hkewise did 
not view the tax as they should do, for 
they were not bound to find another tax 
in its stead if that was rejected. In that 
House, the reverse was constantly the 
case; in that House, being used to such 
business, and knowing how to judge of the 
goodness or badness of taxes, they never 
debated the merit of any tax absolutely 
and simpliciter, but comparatively, and 
coupled with the idea that a tax productive 
to such an amount, must be imposed, and 
a consideration whether that tax was more 
or less burthensome, and more or Jess 
optionable, than any other that could be 
suggested. In this view of the tax on 
receipts, it was, that the House had pro- 
perly and naturally lent it their sanction : 
they had not, any more than the persons 
without doors, decided that it was a tax 
good in itself; such a decision would have 
been impossible and absurd. ‘No tax 
could be good in itself; it could only be so 
far good, as, upon comparison, to be found 
preferable to others. Upon that ground 
the opposition in which he had for so 
many years been engaged had always 
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considered the taxes proposed by the mi- 
nister; they had ever argued them com- 
paratively, but never thought themselves 
warranted to inflame the people with- 
out doors about them ; to foment discon- 
tents, or create clamour, when they knew 
taxes must be imposed; and that such 
ought to have the L abosahigpes as were 
likely to be most productive, at the same 
time that they were not more burthensome 
than others. That petitions, with Jarge 
signatures against the tax, were easy to 
be obtained, was very clear ; for there was 
nothing more required than to draw up 
& petition, and almost every person would, 
at first being asked, sign it, as taxes in ge- 
neral were not much liked, and very few 
persons would stand up in favour of 
them ; indeed, nothing could be said in 
their favour but the necessity there was 
for levying them. The hon. baronet, his 
colleague, was a strong advocate, he said, 
for laying a heavier duty on the land; in 
his opinion, that was the most partial tax 
that could be devised; and he was confi- 
dent that it never would have been suffered 
at first, had it not been under the idea of 
its appearing an equal tax: that it was not 
an equal tax was very plain, for the land- 
holder first pays for his land, and after- 
wards contributes equally with every other 
person to almost every other tax. The 
worthy baronet also was a strong advocate 
for taxing according to the consumption: 
certainly the ene tax would operate in 
that manner, for there could not be a better 
way of coming at the expenditure than 
by taxing the receipts, or, in fact, taxing 
the payment made; and it was a false 
way of arguing, to suppose that a man of 
2000/. per annum would not pay more 
to the tax than a man of 1,000/.: it was 
natural to suppose that he would have 
double the receipts to pay. The great 
beauty in the present tax was, that it by 
no means was compulsory; it was like a 
cammodity brought to market—you might 
purchase it, or let it alone; you were not 
compelled to take a receipt, but might 
narchane without: but it was hardly to be 
supposed that any man would be so par- 
simonious, as, for the sake of two-pence, to 
revent himself from having an evidence 
in his possession of his having paid the 
tradesman for the commodity he Fad pur- 
chased. There undoubtedly was no act 
existing that compelled a person to give a 
receipt, of course it was optional; and he 
would assert that this was a tax on luxury, 
for a receipt was a thing that could be 
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done without. That the tax was by far 
more just than an additional tax on letters 
was plain; for a letter on business of the 
value of 5s. would be taxed equal to a let- 
ter on business of 5,000/. value: but with 
respect to the abolition of franking, that 
certainly was a fair object for the consi- 
deration of the House, whether the pre- 
sent times were not such as to induce them 
to give up that privilege among several 
others; but if it was to be given up, he 
hoped it would be done effectually, and 
not by reserving the privilege of receiving 
letters directed to themselves free, merely 
for the sake of saving a few shillings: but 
even supposing that tax to be adopted, it 
would by no means answer in lieu of the 
one in question, as the most sanguine of 
its admirers did not calculate it at one- 
sixth part of the present. Another proof 
of the goodness of the present tax was, © 
that it would be universal in its operation, 
and fall upon the purchaser, and not the 
vender of the goods ; for the receipt would 
be required by thc purchaser, and of course 
he must pay for it. Had the stamp been 
on the bill, it would have been a hard- 
ship on the vender, as the person to whom 
the bill was delivered might, before it was 
aid, lose the bill, and require another. 
he tax certainly was better than any ad- 
dition to the Custom-house duties, as it 
would by no means increase smuggling, 
and the exemption of all receipts under 
40s. particularly guarded it against affect- 
ing the lower class. The nation, he said, 
was already so loaded with taxes, that it 
was almost impossible to lay on any fresh 
load but it must be felt somewhere; of 
course, then, the great object was to lay a 
tax, so as to make its operation as general 
and productive as possible; for if a tax 
was laid to affect only the rich, it was sure 
not to be productive ; and if it.was to affect 
only the poor, it was oppressive. 
arl Nugent approved the tax asa wise 
and prudent measure. It was, he said, 
in the nature of a general excise, without 
the odious parts that would attend a tax 
of that kind. He wished it had been car- 
ried farther, and been extended to all 
receipts of 20s.; it would then have pro- 
duced a vast sum, which would have ena- 
bled the minister either to lower the Cus- 
tom-house duties, or have paid off a part 
of the national debt; in either case, the 
or would have been benefited in the end. 
e declared himself averse to the Bank 
being freed for so trifling a consideration 
as 12,000/. per annum. So far from not 
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including the poor, he would have made 
it extend generally to all descriptions of 
le; and an appropriating clause in- 
Se declaring that the scrolis should 
be applied towards the discharge of the 
national debt. Such a mode of taxation 
would prove highly advantageous to the 
country, for every man must see, that if 
the national debt was not diminished, this 
country could not exist much longer. 

Mr. Martin said, he had that day re- 
ceived a letter from the trading town he 
represented, instructing him to oppose the 
tax, as being inconvenient and burthen- 
some to trade and commerce. It ill be- 
came him as a banker to say much on 
what a noble lord had observed respecting 
peop. in that line of business; but he 
could not help declaring, he thought 
bankers ought to be regarded in a dif- 
ferent light respecting notes and drafts 
from persons in other professions, and 
that they were entitled to some particular 
exceptions in their favour. With regard 
to franking letters, he had reason to be- 
lieve the privilege was greatly abused. 
He had been well informed, that there 
was a person in the city of London, who 
publicly declared he would any morning 
procure as many franks as were wanted, 
for 5s.adozen. ~ 

Sir George Howard said, he had like- 
wise that day received a letter from his 
constituents, instructing him to oppose the 
tax on receipts. He said, he always con- 
sidered it as his duty to comply with the 
Instructions of his constituents, and there- 
fore he rose to declare his opposition to 
the Bill. 

Mr. Beaufoy said—Sir, I have always 
understood, and the arguments of the 
right hon. Secretary confirm me in the 
opinion, that, as the providing taxes for 
supplying the necessities of the state is, 
of all the duties of a minister, beyond 
comparison the most arduous; so the 
raising difficulties with respect to the taxes 
he offers, can be justified only by consi- 
derations the most forcible and urgent. 
This maxim, which ought at all times to 
be regarded, acquires accumulated force 
from the present situation of affairs; for, 
if we consider the embarrassments that 
must take place, should the taxes, in the 
ea advanced state of the session, any 
onger be delayed; if, too, we admit, what 
cannot be denied, the impropriety of al- 
lowing the sinking fund to continue the 
sole pledge to the creditors of the public 
for the sums we have borrowed; and if 
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we all acknowledge the candour and good 
intentions of the noble lord who presides 
in the department of the Exchequer, it is 
impossible not to wish that the taxes may 
proceed with expedition. At the same 
time, it seems to be the wish of the House 
to obtain every possible information with 
respect to the probable effects of the 
taxes contained inthe present Bill; and, 
indeed, it is incumbent upon us, as trustees 
for the people, to examine, with minute 
and anxious attention, every law that ime 
poses new burthens on the kingdom; it 
becomes us to be well assured not only 
that new burthens are indispensably re-+ 
quisite, asin the present situation of things 
it is obvious they are, but likewise that 
those burthens shall be equally distributed. 
This tax carries, in its* first aspect, an 
appearance of fair equality; yet the ci- 
tizens of London have declared, that it is 
pe in the extreme; for that while its 

urthens will scarcely be felt by the landed 
interest, they will operate on the commer. 
cial as a cruel and intolerable grievance. 
The judgment of the city of London, de- 
liberately given, undoubtedly deserves at- 
tention ; tor, notwithstanding the censures 
which the right hon. Secretary has bes 
stowed on such persons without doors as 
presume to canvass the merits of a tax, 
1 am persuaded the House will agree with 
me in thinking, that of grievances to the 
commercial interest, the citizens of Lon- 
don are not incompetent judges. At any 
rate, as the rules of our proceedings 
would not permit us to hear them by coune 
sel at our bar, it surely becomes us td 
proceed in the debate with a double pot. 
tion of candour. ‘The citizens of London 
say, that even if the burthen of the tax 
should fall, as the act intends it shall, not 
on him who receives, but on him who pays 
the money, for which the discharge is 
given, the tax will be unequal and partial 
to excess; for, to the country gentleman, 
it Operates only as a tax upon income; it 
does not operate on the property from 
which that income is derived, it is a tax 
on the 2,000/. a year he spends; but it is 
not a tax on the 50,000/. which his estate 
is worth. Whereas, to a person in trade, 
it is a tax on his whole capital; for the 
whole of that capital, or at least the 
greatest part of it, he lays out in the 
course of the year. If, then, he employs 
50,000/. in his business, it is clear that 
the tax will operate on the whole of that 
sum, and of course he will pay to this 
tax five-and-twenty times as much as the 
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country gentleman whose fortune is the 
eame with his. This will be the case if he 
Jays out his capital once only in the course 

the twelve-month; but if, as is the case 
in a variety of trades, from the quickness 
of the returns he lays out his capital 
twice in the course of the year, the tax 


will operate on the 50,000/. twice over,. 


and he will pay to the tax not five-and- 
twenty times only, but fifty times as much 
as the country gentleman, whose fortune 
is the same with his. This the citizens of 
London alledge is hard and oppressive; 
and it must be acknowledged that there 
does appear to be much reason in the 
complaint; for though it should be ad- 
mitted that this tax is, what the right hon. 
Secretary calls it,.a tax on expenditure, 
yet it certainly is not what, to give efiect 
te his arguments, it ought to be, a tax on 
that kind of expenditure which is always 
connected with consumption, and there- 
fore with income. Such are the objections 
which the commercial towns and cities of 
the kingdom make to the tax on receipts, 
even on the supposition that the expense 
of the stamp will fall not on the receiver, 
but on the payer of the money; but the 

alledge, that cruel] indeed will be their 
situation, if, contrary to the intention of 
the act, the expense of the stamp should 
fall on the receiver of the money; aad 
that it will fall on the receiver is, it 
seems, their decided opinion. The act 
indeed directs, that the person who pays 
the money shall defray the expense of the 
stamp; but it must be confessed, that if 
the ies themselves do not think it ne- 
ceasary to follow the directions of the Act, 
there is nothing in the Act which compels 
them to follow those directions. If the 
person who pays the money thinks that 
the receiver of the money ought to furnish 
the stamp, and the receiver, however re- 
luctantly, agrees to do it, there is nothing 
in the Act which can prevent the receiver 
from taking the burthen on himself. It is 
evident, then, that the question, who shall 
pay for the stamp? must be determined, 
net by the directions of the Act, but by 
the joint opinion of the parties. This be- 


ing the case, on which of the two parties: 


do you think the expense will fall? You 
will certainly say, on that party which is 
most dependent on the other. Is, then, 
the gentleman dependent upon, or any 
ways obliged to the shopkeeper with whom 
he deals? or, is the shopkeeper under 
obligations to, and in somé measure de- 


pe t upon the gentleman? Certainly 
§ 
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you will eh the shopkeeper ig under obli- 
gations to his customer, and is so far de» 
ata on him, that, generally speaking, 

e would consider the loss of his custom 
as a misfortune ; for, as it is by his trade 
that he lives, the loss of his trade wauld 
be inevitable ruin. If, then, any dispute 
should arise between the tradesman and 
his customer, which of the two must givg 
way? undoubtedly the tradesman; for 
though the payment of the stamp-duty ig 
a loss he can ill afford, yet he would rather 
bear that loss than submit to the logs of 
his trade, which would completely ruin 
him. Thus it appears that every gentle. 
man, if he chusesit, may throw the expense 
of the stamp upon his tradesman. And 
will he not chuse it 2, Will he not say, “if I 
pay you this bill, you must give me a legal 
discharge ?”’ And, should the tradesmag 
reply, ‘“‘no, Sir, it is you who must pro- 
vide the stamp for that discharge;” wil} 
he not answer, ** what! is it not sufficient 
that I pay you your money; must I also 
pay for your receiving it? I shall not 
trouble myself with providing your twa- 
penny and your four-penny stamps, nor 
will I pay you for providing them: if 
you do not think proper to serve me on 
these terms, there are others who will.” 
In such disputes, the tradesman must 
submit to a partial loss, or encounter tota} 
ruin. Thus it appears that the burthen of 
the stamp must inevitably fall upon the 
receiver. The proof that it will do so, ig 
such as, in the common affairs of life, can 
seldom be obtained—it is demonstration 3 
for it is impossible, from the nature of 
things, that the fact should be otherwise. 
Since, then, the expense of the stamp 
must fall on him who gives the receipt, 
what will a country gentleman, whose 
estate is $,000/. per annum, pay for the 
receipts he gives to his tenants; not forty 
shillings per annum upon any calculation. 
Whereas I am authorized to say, that if 
the custom of the House, on such occa- 
sions, would permit the examination of 
witnesses, it would be proved by evidence 
at your bar, that the different commercial 
houses of the city of London will be come ' 
pelled to pay to this tax from 10/. to 2004. 
per annum; an expense that is equal to 
their house-rent: so that each citizen, on 
an average, will as much to the 
tax as he pays to his landlord for the rent 
of the house he lives in. Should the 
citizens of London ask us “ where is the 
justice of compelling a ‘gee in trade 
to contribute to the public expenses a 
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dundred times as much as his fellow-sub- 
ject, whose income is 3,000/. a year?” what 
answer shall we make to the question? I 
protest I know not. The right hon. Se- 
cretary, indeed, has told us, that a person 
in trade may always relieve himself from 
the burthen of a tax, and shift its weight 
to the consumer. This opinion is a proof 
that he does not distinguish between the 
effect of a tax imposed on a particular 
commodity, and the effect of a tax im- 
posed on the mode of conducting busi- 
ness. Ifa tax be imposed on a particular 
commodity, as, for example, on tea, it is 
in the grecer’s power, generally speaking, 
to raise the price of the article, and by 
that means obtain from the consumer a 
part, at least, of the money he has paid to 
the tax: but if the tax be imposed on the 
mode of conducting business, as in the 
present case of a duty upon receipts, 
the grocer must take the whole burthen of 
the tax upon himself; for how shall he 
obtain relicf? Shall he raise the price of 
his ten? He cannot do this; for a neigh- 
bouring grocer is of opinion that the ad- 
vance may be made with much more ad- 
vantage on sugar. A third is persuaded 
that the price of sugar is already as high 
as the article will bear, and that the 
amount of the tax should be laid as a 
charge on figs. This contrariety of opi- 
nion, unavoidable in such a case, will 
compel the grocer to bear the whole bur- 
then of the tax; for, otherwise, he must 
expose himself to the total ruin of his 
business, by charging a higher price for 
eome particular article than that at which 
it is sold by others of the trade. The 
right hon. Secretary will say, perhaps, 
that if the grocer chuses to take upon 
himself the whole burthen of the tax, it 
would be very unreasonable to ascribe to 
the tax an inconvenience arising from his 
voluntary act. The citizens of London 
will tell the right hon. Secretary, that the 
conduct of the grocer on this occasion 
cannot be considered as voluntary ; for, of 
all compulsions, the fear of ruin is the 
strongest. Thus it appears that, to this 
tax on reccipts, a person in trade will be 
compelled to pay from 10/. to 200/. per 
annum, without the possibility of shifting 
the burthen from himself to the consumer ; 
while his fellow-subject, who derives from 
his land an income of $,000/. per annum, 
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Jent on mortgage: and a third descrip- 
tion, not the least wealthy, the proprietors 
of the public funds, will not contribute. 
any thing to the tax; the proprietors of 
250 millions will not be called upon for a 
single shilling. To this tax may, there- 
fore, truly be ascribed all the inequality, 
all the injustice which the right hon. 
Secretary imputes to a tax on land; for 
certainly it operates as a tax on one par- 
ticular description of property, almost to 
the exemption of every other; it operates 
almost exclusively on money employed 
in trade. That every man ought to con- 
tribute to the necessities of the state, in 
proportion to the revenue he enjoys under 
the protection of that state, is the first 
and fundamental law of just and equal 
taxation: it isa law which results from 
the nature of civil society, and from the 
immutable rules of justice. What have 
the merchants done, what have their fel- 
low citizens of the commercial interest 
done, that they shuuld be denied the be-: 
nefit of this equitable law? Why must 
the trading interest be compelled to bear, 
almost alone, that burthen which, in pro- 
portion to the respective incomes of the. 
eople, ought to be equally borne by all. 
is tax is not only partial and oppres- 
sive with respect to one class of the com- 
munity, as distinguished from the rest, but 
it is also partial and oppressive with re- 
spect to particular individuals of that class, 
as distinguished from other individuals of 
the same class: for if of two persons in 
trade, the one from the nature of his bu- 
siness receives hig payments in small 
sums, the other in sums of much larger 
amount, their returns may be the same, 
their profits may be exactly equal, yet the 
first may be obliged to pay to the tax fifty 
times as much as the last. Thus it ap- 
pears that, by this tax on receipts, the 
subject will be assessed, not in proportion 
to his means, to the profits of his trade, 
or to the revenue he enjoys under the 
protection of the state, but in pps 
to the number of receipts he may happen 
to give. This tax is not only the most 
partial and oppressive, but it is also the 
most irksome and vexatious that ever was 
imposed upon the people: it adopts the 
principle of the famous alcavala tax in 
Spain, by which no transaction of buying 
or selling can take place, without a tri- 


will scarcely contribute, on any supposi- | bute to the crown—a tax made famous 


tion, 40s. a year. Still less will be the 
contribution of such of his fellow-sub- 


for the ruin it has brought on the manu- 
factures and commerce of that kingdom.. 


jects as dcrive their incomes from money \™ other taxes, the duty imposed i 
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confounded with the price of the article, 
and is therefore concealed from the eye of 
the consumer; a duty on receipts shows 
the tax naked and undisguised, brings it 
forward into notice, and keeps it perpe- 
tually in the people’s view. Is it nota 
sufficient hardship that the people are 
taxed, however necessarily, beyond the 
experience, beyond the conception of for- 
mer times? Must we also force their bur- 
thens daily and hourly on their attention? 
To the justice, to the humanity of the 
House, the people make -their appeal: 
they earnestly entreat, that if they have 
borne with unexampled patience the bur- 
thens of a war from which they could de- 
rive no possible advantage, they may not 
now, on the return of peace, be subjected 
to a tax more irksome and vexatious than 
any they endured in the course of the war 
itself. The merchants in particular, and 
the manufacturers entreat, that if, in the 
ruinous effects of that war, they have sus- 
tained 8 more than equal share, they may 
not now, on the return of peace, be 
singled out from the rest of the commus 
nity, as objects of peculiar oppression. 
They ask not for indulgence, for in all 
the burthens of the public they are will- 
ing to take their part; but-they entreat 
that a double portion may not be forced 
upon them. They earnestly request, that 
to the calamities they have endured you 
would not superadd the heavier load of 
at hp tani nor treat them like the slaves 
of despotic power, who are assessed not 
according to their means, but according 
to the caprices of their masters: such 
taxes they think are alien to the laws, re- 
pugnant to the genius, intolerable to the 
spirit of Englishmen. 

Mr. Zhornton argued against the Bill, 
on the score of its want of clearness of 
expression, and shewed in what particu- 
lars it stood jn need of correction. He 
contended, that the tax might be evaded 
nineteen times out of twenty; and stated, 
that a town-hall had been called in the 
Borough on the subject, where instruc- 
tions had been drawn wp for their repre- 
sentatives, upon the strength of which he 
had risen on that day, 

Sir Richard Hotham said, he had been 
instructed by his constituents likewise to 
oppose the tax, but as the House had 
heard so much upon it from his worthy 
colleague, he would content himself with 
offering a single remark, and that was, 
that a penalty of 20/. was too severe for 
moncompliance with a 2d, stamp duty, 
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Mr. Pulteney stated the arguments pro 
and cun with peculiar adroitness, and in- 
sisted, that the tax would rest ultimately 
om the consumer, whether he directly cone 
sented to pay the tax when he made his 
payment, or indirectly paid it in the 
price of the different_articles charged to 
him. He advised gentlemen rather to 
endeavour to quiet discontents without 
doors than to foment them. 

Mr. Sheridan said, that the framers of 
the Bill laboured under very great disad- 
vantages, in as much as they acted only 
from their own weak judgment; whereas 
the opposers of it argued against it, only 
because they had been instructed so to do 
by persons who had never seen the Bill, 
and were unacquainted with the various 
provisions it contained. He used several 
arguments to shew that the tax would 
eventually fall on the buyer and not on 
the seller ; he had seen a mercer to whom 
this tax was odious, and yet who had no 
objection that a tax should be laid on 
wrought silk, because he could raise his 
price accordingly to his customers; but 
that the tax on receipts was obnoxious to 
him, for by it the two-pence, and no more, 
would pass to and from his hand without 
any superlucration to the public purse. 
For his own part, he was convinced that 
the tax had become odious among some 
people, only because none were to receive 
any benefit from it but the government to 
whom it was paid: this made a great dif- 
ference between this and all other taxes; — 
for, in the one, government received it all; 
in the others, for one shilling that was im- 
posed by parliament, ten were imposed by 
the seller. 

After some further conversation, the 
motion for recommitting the Bill wag 
negatived, . 


June 12. The Bill for imposing taxes 
on Bills of Exchange and Receipts wag 
ordered to be read a third time. 

Sir Cecil Wray suffered all that part of 
the Bill to pass without, opposition which 
related to the bills of exchange; but waen 
the clerk came to the first clause, by 
which the stamp was to be imposed on 
receipts, he rose up and opposed it, He 
said, he disliked the tax himself, but what 
weighed much more with him, his consti- 
tuents distiked it, and had instructed him 
to oppose it, and therefore he moved, 
That the clause imposing a duty on ree 
ceipts be left out. 

Mr. Alderman Sawbridge said, his cone 
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stituents thought the tax a bad one, and 
had instructed him to oppose it. It was 
his duty to obey their instructions ; and in 
obedience to them, he was dctermined to 
vote for the rejection of the clause. - 

The Lord Mayor said, as the people, 
who were to be chiefly affected by taxes, 
and best knew what would be their pro- 
bable effect, were not allowed to be heard 
upon their petitions, or in any way to 
speak for themselves, it was highly neces- 
sary that somebody should speak for them; 
he therefore rose to declare again that his 
sentiments of the tax remained the same, 
and he most heartily joined in the motion 
for its rejection. 

Mr. Hammet rose merely to say, that 

he had not only received instructions from 
his constituents to oppose the tax, but a 
petition had been also sent from Taunton 
against it, had the measure of presenting 
it been reconcileable with the forms of the 
House. He at all times thought it his 
duty to listen to the voice of his constitu- 
ents; but more especially upon a subject 
that their interests as a trading town were 
s0 intimately connected with as the tax on 
receipts, which was, in other words, a tax 
on trade and commerce. In obedience to 
their instructions, therefore, he should vote 
against the tax. 
_ Sir George Young declared, it was with 
reluctance that he found himself under the 
necessity of opposing any tax whatever ; 
but he had that day received such positive 
Instructions from the whole body of his 
constituents, that he must vote in favour 
of the motion for omitting the clause. 

Colonel Onslow reminded the House, 
that when the tax was first proposed, he 
had spoken in favour of it, as the tax 
struck him at the time. Unfortunately 
for him, he had since received instructions 
from his constituents to oppose it, and 
those instructions had wrought a very 
wonderful conversion in his mind. Hav- 
ing stated this, he declared he should vote 
according to the sense his constituents 
entertained of the tax; and as he had re- 
considered it himself, should speak of it as 
it appeared to him, on a more deliberate 
examination of it, todeserve. The colonel 
then went into a discussion of its inconve- 
niencies: not the least, he thought, was 
the circumstance of dealers being obliged 
to carry a quantity of stamps perpetually 
about them: it reminded him of a pas- 
sage he had formerly met with, he be- 
lieved it was in Tully: ‘ Istis studiis 
adolescentiam alunt, sencctutem oblectant, 
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rusticantur.”” He had held a good deal of 
conversation respecting the tax with one of 
his constituents, who had not only declared 
the tax as it stood, heavy and oppressive 
to trade, but that it would fall entirely on 
the retail dealer. This constituent had 
given him a scheme for another, and a 
more productive tax than that which he 
meant toj vote against. His constituent 
was agrocer, and a dealer in currants, but 
one who would make an excellent chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. With the leave 
of the House he would read his scheme. 
The colonel then produced a plan for im- 
posing a duty of one penny on all sums 
paid from 40s. to 5/.; of two pence on all 
sums from 5/. to 15/.; of three pence up to 
30/.; and soon. As the tax stood in the 
Bill, a man taking a receipt for 10,0000. or 
100,000/. only paid four pence ; whereas, 
according to his grocer's scheme, a great 
deal more would be paid on infinitely less 
sums. Having urged several objections 
to the tax, he said he might possibly hear — 
it wondered at, that he, who had formerly 
held opinions so contrary to an. implicit 
compliance with the instructions of his 
constituents, should thus on a sudden de- 
part from those opinions. In answer he 
should say, these were not times for such 
opinions ; and though he was grown old, 
he wished to be in the fashion. He had 
therefore faithfully obeyed the instructions 
of his constituents; but having done 20, 
he would mention one thing that appeared 
to him to be wholly unparliamentary, and 
that was the city of London having sent 
round circular letters to urge members of 
that House to oppose the tax. That 
practice he thought every way improper; 
he was glad to hear the voice of his con- 
stituents, and ready to obey it; but he 
did not like to hear it at second hand. 

The Lord Mayor rose to exculpate the 
corporation of London from the charge 
thrown out by the hon. gentleman who 
spoke last. He said, there had been 
meetings held upon the subject of the tax, 
by gentlemen who had a right to act for 
themselves, and were alone responsible 
for their.conduct; those gentlemen had 
thought proper to communicate their sene 
timents upon the tax as generally as pos- 
sible; but he begged that the mode of 
doing so which they had adopted, oe 
not be imputed to the citizens of London 
in their corporate capacity. 

Mr. Smith (member for Pontefract) des 
clared, he had likewise been instructed 
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by his constituents to oppose the tax on 
receipts, as a tax likely to prove burthen- 
some and oppressive. 

Mr. Baker said, this was not the time 
to discuss the question, whether members 
of parliament were bound to obey impli- 
citly the commands or instructions of their 
constituents; for his part, he had always 
maintained that they were not; and upon 
this principle, which was admitted by all, 
that a member, though elected locally, 
represented generally; and therefore as 
according to this principle he was the 
representative of the people, he could not 
be bound by the instructions of local con- 
stituents: to tlese, indeed, he would al- 
ways pay the greatest deference; he 
would confer with them, reason with 
them ; in a word, he would do any thing 
for them, except sacrificing his own judg- 
ment, gnd giving a vote against the dic- 
tates of his reason and his conscience. 
He had been instructed by his consti- 
tuents to vote against this tax, and yet 
he would not hesitate to vote for it; and 
though it might appear strange, he believ- 
ed that, in supporting the tax, he was, in 
Fact and in truth, complying with the in- 
tention of those who had instructed him 
to oppose it. To clear up the paradox, he 
said, that having conferred with his con- 
stituents, he found that their objection to 
the tax was founded on the idea that it 
would fall on the seller; now, from what 
he knew of the Bill, he was convinced 
that this objection was ill founded; and, 
therefore, as it was the only objection 
which his constituents had to the tax, he 
knew that they must like it as well as he 
did, when they should find that the buyer, 
not the seller, was to pay it. Mr. Baker 
went into a disquisition on the practicabi- 
lity, as well as the use of a member of 
parliament implicitly binding himself, in 
all cases, to obey the instructions of his 
constituents, contrary to his own opinion 
and judgment. When he came into that 
dtouse, he conceived he was to exercise 
certain discretionary powers, and to be 
guided, in some measure, by his own sense 
and judgment. To suppose otherwise, 
and that a representative was the mere 
mouth-piece of his constituents, was, m 
his opinion, to degrade every member of 
that House, and to render business imprac- 
ticable. He illustrated this opinion by 
ptating, that if a bill was in progress, and 
every member was obliged to consuit his 
constituents, not only upon every clause 
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be inserted in every clause (and the whole 
force of a clause the House well knew 
frequently depended on a single word), 
how was it possible for business to pro- 
ceed? Having demonstrated that implicit 
obedience to the instructions of consti- 
tuents in all cases would be productive 
of ull consequences, he professed himself 
an advocate for conferring with his con- 
stituents and consulting their opinions, 
wherever a matter of sufficient importance 
rendered such a measure proper. That, 
he said, he should be ever ready to do; 
and if the arguments urged by his consti- 
tuents convinced him that their opinions 
were well-founded, he was willing to be 
convinced, and to act in the House ac- 
cordingly. 

Mr. Bacon subscribed to all that Mr. 
Baker said; and he went a little farther, 
for he said, he should not oppose the tax, 
even if it was to be paid by the seller; 
and all the good he would wish to his con- 
stituents in such case would be, that they 
might be called upon a thousand times to 
pay it, because they could give receipts 
only when they took money ; so, of course, 
the spirit of his wish was, that their trade 
mipnt increase. 

Mr. Martin said, he could not help en- 
tertaining sentiments respecting the right 
of the people to petition against taxes 
very different from what he lgew to be 
the prevailing opinion and practice of that 
House: so far from thinking that they 
ought not to receive petitions against 
taxes, it was the subject of al] others, in 
his opinion, that best justified the inter- 
ference of the people, and to their peti- 
tions upon which that House ought to 
pay the greatest attention: they were 
the guardians of the purse of the people, 
and surcly, whcre their money was so 
much interested, as when taxes were 
under consideration, they ought to be 
consulted, and their opinions listened to. 
When his constituents sent him instruc- 
tions, he held himself bound to obey 
them; where they did not, he always con- 
sidered himself at liberty to act according 
to the best of his judgment. With regard 
to what had been said respecting certain 
circular letters, he knew of nothing cri- 
minal or seditious in sending any such 
letters: whenever he received letters, | 
either from bodies of men or individuals, 
desiring him to attend to any business to 
come on in that House, he always had, 
and always should make it a point to com- 
ply wath the request. 


/ 
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Sir Joseph Mawbey contended, that 
every representative was bound to ibe 
his constituents, and that the word itself 
imported as much. He reprobated the 
tax as grievous, burthensome, and oppres- 
sive. He observed, that some time since 
other sources of revenue had becn talked 
of as likely to prove extremely beneficial 
to the public, of which he had heard no- 
thing lately; he meant the sale of the 
forests and other lands formerly belonging 
to the crown, but which, at the settlement 
of the civil list, had been given up to the 

ublic, He called upon the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to turn his attention to 
the sale of these lands. He talked a good 
deal. about the civil list, the necessary 
splendour of the crown, &c.; and having 
proposed a mode of saving the publi¢ 
much expense, by allowing one out of 
every twelve or fifteen as the discount to 
the stamp vender, instead of suffering the 
Stationers to get fortunes out of the profit 
they put on them, he concluded with de- 
claring he should vote for omitting the 
clause. 

Mr. W. Pitt declared, that notwith- 
standing all that had been said against the 
tax, he was determined to give it his sup- 
port. His reason was this: in the present 
state of the country, it was impossible to 
find any tax unattended with one of these 
two inconveniences, of being burthensome, 
‘or of being unproductive: from all he had 
heard about the receipt tax, he was fully 
of opinion, that there was more danger of 
its being unproductive, than of its being 
burthensome ard oppressive: he did not 
think it could be oppressive, when no man 
was compelled to ale areceipt ; but trom 
this very circumstance, and frem tlie no- 
velty of such a tax, he was afraid it would 
not be productive. Under such circum- 
stances, and conscious that no debate in 
that House, nor any the most attentive 
Investigation a member of parliament could 
go into, would afford him sufficient intor- 
mation to enable him to speak decidedly 
upon the subject, he should think it his 
duty to vote for the tax proposed, and to 
give the minister credit for having, as far 
as his better, but still inadequate know- 
ledge would assist lim, sclected what he 
was induced to imagine the most prefer- 
able of all the taxes that offered them- 
selves to his contemplation. As he was 
upon his legs, he would take notice of 
what hed fallen from an hen. baronet re- 
epecung the forests and other crown lands, 
Lhe hon. baronet was a little mistaken in 
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supposing that no attention had ‘lately 
been paid to them. He would find that 
mention was made of them in his Majes- 
ty's speech at the commencement of the 
session; and the noble lord over against 
him well kncw, that thcre was, in the 
Treasury, a most elaborate memorial upon 
the subicct, which had been drawn up at 
the instaxce of the late board of treasury, 
who had not lost a moment in attending 
to every matter alludcd to in that speech, 
which had of late bcen so often referred 
to, and upon every part of which, propos 
sitions were intended to be brought fur- 
ward as soon as the ground of them could 
possibly be prepared. With regard, hows 
ever, to the sale of the crown lands, that 
matter was certainly out of the question 
at present, since a landed revenue could 
have no reference whatever to taxes im- 
posed among the ways and means of the 
year, to make good the interest of the 
money borrowed for the public service. 

Sir H. Houghton paid Mr. Pitt many 
compliments for his declaration that he 
would support the tax, and said, that he 
had received instructions to oppose it; 
but, in his mind, it was a good tax. 

Colonel] Norton said, he objected to the 
tax, and that he had understood Mr. Pitt 
to say only that he cunsented to it on ac 
count ot the public necessities. 

Mr. Sheridan rose to contradict this, 
declaring, that the right hon. gentleman . 
had spoken with infinite candour upon the 
subject, but nothing he had said warrant- 
ed such a conclusion. [Mr. Pitt nodded 
assent to this remark}. Mr. Sheridan 
observed, that after all that had passed, 
the matter still rested on the very issue 
that he had placed it on the day before, 
namely, on the question whether the tax 
would be paid by the consumer or the 
retail dealer. He said, notwithstanding 
the two very respectable authorities cited 
by the hon. gentleman opposite to him, he 
meant Tully and the grocer, he was firm 
in his opinion, that it would be paid by the 
consumer ; and it was evident that almost 
every one of the gentlemen who had as- 
serted the contrary, had expressly said, 
they spoke from the instructions of others, 
that they had been ordered not to be con- 
vinced by argument, and should vote as 
they had been directed by their consti- 
tuents. He hoped the retail trader would 
honestly comply with the express létter of 
the Bill, and throw the tax on the con- 
sumer; for if the consumer made the re- 
tail trader pay it, he. was sure it. would be 
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charged to the consumer with addition in 
the price of the articles purchased. 

Governor Johnstone warned the House 
to proceed with caution in a business 
which was of a very delicate nature: there 
were two things very dangerous to meddle 
with, religion and taxes. ‘There never was 
a bill, of which he approved more heartily 
than the one passed in favour of the Ro- 
man Catholics ; but still, would any man 
have voted for it, if le could have fore- 
seen the dreadtul consequences that it 
produced? ‘Ihe cider tax he thought a 
good one; but, though it was carried with 
a high hand in parliament, the voice of 
the people caused a modification of it. He 
thought the present tax a good one; but 
he wished the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer would turn his thoughts to find some 
other, rather than attempt to force it down 
the throats of the people, when they 
shewed such a dislike to it. 

Mr. dor said, that a most effectual way 
to breed disputes, and make them pro- 
duce disagreeable consequences, was to 
make the people think they could get tax 
Jaws repealed whenever they shouid think 
proper to say they dishked them, and 
therefore he thouglt the language of the 
hon. governor blameuable, but still more so, 
when he in conscience thought the tax a 
good one. He declared, that had he been 
able to have foreseen the consequences 
that followed the passing of the Bill in fa- 
vour of the Roman Cathoiics, he never- 
theless would have voted for it, because it 
was not only fuunded in policy, but in hu- 
manity and justice; and, to the honour of 
the House and of the nation, that act still 
remained a law of the land—a monument 
not only of the justice, but of the spirit of 
the country, in stemming the prejudices 
and illiberality of the lower order of the 
people, and a warning to others how they 
attempted to furce the legislature to repeal 
any law. He then reasoned upon the tax, 
and proved that the buyer only was to pay 
the tax. After refuting the arguments of 
the governor on these points, he said, he 
was far from expecting that the present 
Bill was free from very serious and solid 
objection, or from asserting that the pre- 
judices of the people ought not to be at- 
tended to: they certainly ought, but he 
denied that the tax on receipts was uni- 
versally unpopular, or any thing hke it: 
he said, the chief cry against it had, to 
his knowledge, been founded in misap- 
prehension and-error. He had seen let- 
ters,.in which it was stated that the stamp 
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receipt was obliged -to be taken; that the 
tax was compulsory; and that no other 
evidence of a payment was adinissible ; 
this was now known to bea gross mistake, 
it was now known that the tax was per- 
fectiy optional; that none need take the 
stamp but those who chose to have such 
a convenience; and that all the former 
proots of payment were still as good proofs 
asever. Mr. ox denied that the voice 
of the people had been refused to be 
listened to, or that thuse who opposed the 
tax had been treated with derision: they 
had been heard with attention, and treated 
with all possible respect. And so far 
from the bill having been hurried through 
the House, he asserted it had been longer 
passing than almost any tax-bill ever was 
cnown to be. With regard to the argu- 
ments of members of parliament being 
bound to obey the instructions of their 
constituents implicitly, he said his opinion 
upon that matter was well known, and 
therefore he would not go over it then; 
he would only say, that if the doctrine 
prevailed to the extent some gentlemen 
thought it ought to do, parliament would 
be of no use, nor could any business go on 
in that House. 

The question was put upon sir Cecil 
Wray’s motion for omitting the clause 
imposing a duty on receipts. Yeas, 40; 
Noes, 145. The Bill was then read a 
third time, and passed. 


Malt Duttes— Private Breweries.] June 
16. Under the authority of an Act of 
parliament, persons brewing beer for 
their own use, and not for sale, were per- 
mitted to compound with the board of ex- 
cise, at so much a head in their family, for 
the real duty on malt they thus consumed, 
in consequence of which they were freed 
from the visits of the excise officers; but 
great frauds having arisen under this power 
of compounding, lord John Cavendish 
moved for acommittee of the whole House, 
to take into consideration the law which 
gives this power. In the Committee a re- 
solution was moved by his lordship, ** That 
the power now allowed by law of com- 
pounding for the duties on malt made for 
private use only, and not for sale, do cease 
and be discontinued.” The Resolution - 
was carried without opposition, On its 
being reported to the House, 

Mr. Hill rose, and said, he had five 
hundred objections against the taking off 
the composition on malt; but that he 
might not be tedious, he. would reduce 

} ; 
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them to units, and only mention five out 
of five score. He therefore opposed the 
tax on the five following grounds: as it 
was a partial, an unproductive, an oppres- 
sive, an offensive, and as it was asmuggled 
tax. It was a partial tax, because it af- 
fected some few corn counties, among 
which Shropshire was not the least consi- 
derable, but shone (at least a member for 
Shropshire might be allowed to think so 
< velut inter ignes lune minores.’ It 
would be found an unproductive tax, not 
only on account of its being partial, but 
because not near the quantity of malt 
would be made; by which means it would 
not bring in so much as arose to the reve- 
nue from the present high composition 
duty; yet that composition duty might 
_ perhaps bear raising a little, though he 
must own he much doubted it; but if it 
was advanced too much, it would be 
crushed under its own weight, like the 
earriage tax, &c. It would be an oppres- 
sive tax, because i would fall on the 
farmers, who compound in some corn 
counties on account of their harvest peo- 
ple: it would also fall heavy on the hos- 
pitality of country gentlemen, and on their 
poor neighbours and workmen, who re- 
ceived the benefit of their hospitality: he 
hated bestiality and excess, but he pro- 
fessed himself a lover of hospitality, and 
he trusted he might say, without boasting, 
that to feed the hungry and give drink to 
the thirsty, afforded him a singular plea- 
eure: but if that tax took place, it must, in 
some degree, tie up the hands of charity, 
and cause the indigent to lament its re- 
strained influence: it would be such an 
offensive tax, that he really trembled for 
the consequences, especially when he 
considered that taking away a pint of beer 
per day from the workmen’s allowance, as 
Jast year, on account of the scarcity of 
barley and the dearness of malt, was one 
principal cause of the riots which took 
lace insome partsof England. The House 
baew that military force might quell those 
riots ; but that was a shocking expedient in 
a free country, and at best was only a tem- 
porary remedy; for nosooner was the force 
withdrawn, than the evil it had curbed 
broke out with greater violence; whereas 
fair words and a draught of beer frequent- 
ly effected that in a few minutes, which 
' regiments of soldiers, with drawn bayonets, 
could never accomplish at all. The man 
who was subdued by love, they might 
make their lasting friend: the man that 
was conquered by power, would only wait 
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the opportunity of shewing them that 
he was their enemy. He heartily wished. 
his fears might be groundless; but he 
knew the genius of the people in that part 
of the kingdom where the riots were last 
winter. He would not have men in power 
shrink for a moment from their steadiness, 
where steadiness was needful; but it re- 
quired no small degree of wisdom in mi- 
nisters to know when to be steady, and 
when to relax. There were times when 
even men’s prejudices must be submitted 
to: the skilful physician would feel his 
patient's pulse before he forced down his 
throat the draught which his stomach 
nauseates. They had seen the happy ef- 
fects of that relaxing wisdom in various 
instances: In the stamp act in America, 
in concessions lately made to a neigh- 
bouring kingdom; and they had seen the 
ill effects of the want of that relaxing wis- 
dom, in the loss of 13 colonies of the Bri- 
tish empire, on account of a little Bosto- 
nian tea. It was not for him to dictate to 
ministers, nor should he attempt it; and as 
to arguments, they were of no weight 
where men in office were determined to 
carry their point let what might be the 
consequence. He had faithfully and con- 
scientiously delivered his sentiments on the 
subject : he felt the ground on which he 
stood to be firm; and he did, in the most 
earnest and friendly manner, entreat minis- 
ters to remember, that nil temere, as well 
as nil timide, was part of an excellent 
motto. He observed that it was a smug- 


| gled tax. If he were inclined to be jocular 


(and he confessed he often felt himself per- 
haps too much so), he had then a spacious 
field to sport in; but he had rather bind up 
the ironic vein than let it bleed. He could 
not however help remarking, that acts 
of parliament against smuggling would 
come with a very ill grace from those whe 
smuggle acts of parlizment. But the rea- 
son why he called this a smuggled tax, 
was, first, because it was not mentioned 
when the other taxes were taken out of 
the budget; secondly, beeause it was 
brought forward so very late in the year, 
that those gentlemen who were principally 
interested in it, were almost aH out of 
town; and those who were in town, were 
assured that no such tax was intended ; 
at least he could affirm, that that was the 
case with regard to one, for hearing that 
such a tax had been thought of by admi- 
nistration, he took the liberty of asking 
an hon. gentleman (Mr. Sheridan) if # 
were really intended to be proposed, and 
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he assured him, that he did not know any 
thing of it. He did not mean to charge 
the hon: gentleman with duplicity; but 
his ignorance of it was a full proof of the 
sudden and clandestine manner in which 
the business had been transacted. He 
hoped, therefore, the House would not 
suffer a bill of that magnitude to come on 
without putting it in the power of those 
gentlemen who were most concerned in 
it to deliver their sentiments upon it. He 
thought it must be allowed to be a mani- 
fest comparative hardship, that the barley 
counties must have so great an onus thrown 
upon them, and the cider counties bear 
no share of it. He hoped he should not 
bring any of the gentlemen of those coun- 
ties upon his back by that observation, be- 
cause, from a mere principle of justice, he 
said, that whilst they were totally exempt 
from any duty whatever (unless it was on 
cider for sale) and gave their labourers 
and harvest people as much of their be- 
verage as they pleased, duty free, the 
farmers and gentlemen, where malt liquor 
was principally used, were even denied 
the alternative of paying an immense 
composition for their own home-made 
malt, rather than suffer an exciseman to 
come and examine their premises, with 
as much effrontery as a constable entered 
the house of a thief to search for stolen 
goods. Upon the while, if ministry did 
not wish to render themselves more un- 
popular and odious than any preceding 
ministry ever did, by attempting that 
which no other ministry ever darcd at- 
tempt, they must renounce all thoughts 
of that tax. But if gentlemen in office 
were determined entirely to abolish the 
composition on malt, another entire abo- 
lition would certainly accompany.it, viz. 
that of their own credit and consequence 
throughout several large and respectable 
counties, insomuch that he should expect 
to see the present motley administration 
burnt in effigy by an enraged populace on 
different market days, in many places in 
this kingdom. | 

Mr. Sheridan said, he had told the hon. 
gentleman that such a tax would not make 
a of this year’s budget; and the reso- 
ution before the House was no contra- 
diction to that assertion; for it was not to 
impose a new, but to regulate an old tax, 
and make it less unproductive, by taking 
away the means through which it had hi- 
therto ina great measure been evaded. 

Lord John Cavendish said, this was no 
smauggled regulation ; for when he was in 
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office Jast year, he had given notice of his 
intention to introduce it; and the neces- 
sity of it had appeared so strong to his 
successor in office, that he introduced a 
special clause into the Malt-tax Bill of the 
present year, to pave the way for it. He 
hoped that the countrv gentlemen would 
not find any great inconvenience from the 
officer of excise, as their malt-houses were 
generally detached from their dwellings 
houses. 

The Resolution was agreed to, and a 
Bill ordered in accordingly. 


June 18. Lord John Cavendish brought 
in the said Bill. On the motion for read« 
ing it a first time, 

Mr. Hill rose to clear up one or two 

oints, on which he was misunderstood. 

e certainly was misapprehended in what 
he said relative to the cider counties: he 
did not drop a wish to onerate them ; but 
only, from their privileges, to plead for 
some indulgence to the counties which 
grew great quantities of barley; and to 
argne from their aversion to being visited 
by excisemen, that they might necessarily 
be supposed to have the same objections ; 
and upon this principle of justice, he 
doubted not but the gentlemen of those 
counties would give them every support 
in their power. The member for North- 
amptonshire (Mr. Powys) seemed to think 
his objection ill-founded, and his fears of 
popular alarm groundless. That hon. gene 
tleman could not wish more than he did 
that this might be the case, but he knew 
the genius and spirit of the people in those 
counties he alluded to, and where there 
were great collieries, better than that hon. 
gentleman possibly could do; and though 
that hon. geftleman had said he repre- 
sented a great corn county, yet he be- 
lieved the principal part of the grain in 
that county was wheat, and not barley; 
and he need not tell him, the latter only 
was used for malt; and if the composition 
was taken off that article, he was sure it 
would prove a great check to the cultiva- 
tion of barley. As to what he had said of 
the impropriety of bringing this matter on 
at so late a period of the session, Mr. Hill 
declared he was still of the same opinion; 
and upon the best observation he had been 
able to make, he was sure that many in- 
dependent country gentlemen, who would 
have opposed that Lill, were gone out of 
town; but he trusted there was a suffi- 
cient number left to set their faccs against 
it; and he was certain that no fricnd of 
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the liberties of Englishmen, no advocate 
for the rights and claims of the people, 
much less would the Man of the People, 
give his vote to have an exciseman come 
and search his house or out-houses at 
any hour he thought proper, when he was 
willing to pay his composition freely for 
keeping such gentry without doors. 
However, he hoped they might rely on 
the virtue and candour of the noble lord 
at the head of the Exchequer, to let that 
business drop, at least not to bring it on 
this year, when he was persuaded much 
more barley was now on the ground than 
would lave been sown, if the composition 
was to be abolished ; and if the motto he 
recommended to the noble lord’s consider- 
ation the other day, of nil temere, had not 
the desired effect, he begged to recom- 
mend another to his attention, with which 
he was particularly well acquainted, 
cavendo tutus. If the noble lord pleased, 
he would recal the expression of a smug- 
gled act; but he appealed to the noble 
Jord’s heart, whether he thought an affair 
of that magnitude had been brought on 
with that deliberation, caution, and notice 
to the House, which its consequence de- 
served. He was no more able to combat 
the noble lord’s eloquence, than Ajax was 
to contend with Ulysses; and he was 
sure he should never say to him, as Ajax 
did to Ulysses, guid verdts onus est 3 spec- 
temur agendo: however, he must beg 
Jeave to observe, that the only reason 
given why all composition for malt duty 
should be taken away was, that there were 
so many frauds practised by persons com- 
pounding, that there was no preventing 
these frauds, without suffering no person 
whatever to compound. If ever argument 
was founded on the principle of flagrant 
Injustice, this was. Suppose he was to 
assert, that all honest men ought to be 
hanged, for fear any rogues should escape; 
how would such reasoning be received ? 
Yet it was exactly of the same sort with 
that which involved the innocent in one 
common lot with the guilty in the present 
case, and deprived him of the privilege of 
compounding for his malt, because his 
roguish neighbours sold the malt for which 
he compounded. This was acting just 
like the inhuman Herod, who caused all 
the young children throughout the coasts 
of Bethlehem to be put to death, that he 
might be sure not to let the sacred infant 
escape, who was the object of his malice 
and jealousy. The expedient was dread- 
ful; and the merciless tyrant failed of his 
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end, as he hoped tyrants ever would. He 
would suppose that the revenue would be 
increased by taking off the composition, 
even though they should be forced to pay 
a neW-raised regiment of excisemen; 

et he would insist that they could not do 
it without substituting a greater evil in 
lieu of that they attempted to remove, 
and so totally opposite to the temper and 
genius of the constitution, that it was not 
to be borne, nor thought of, without horror 
and indignation. He wished the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer would consider 
what language he would have held on that 
occasion, if the noble lord in the blue 
ribbon had proposed such an_ arbitrary 
stretch of the excise laws before the late 
junction of the red and white rose. 
Would he not have reprobated it under 
the idea of slavery, increasing crown 
influence, and trampling under foot those 
rights and liberties in this nation, which 
were the birth-right of the poorest cot- 
tager? But though tempora mutantur, 
would the right hon. gentleman and his 
whig colleagues say, nos et mufamur in 
tllis? No,no; they had pledged them- 
selves that they never, never, never would. 
He wished to rouse the attention of the 
House to consider, that every objection 
lay against taking off the composition on 
malt, which lay against those objects 
of popular odium, the cider tax in Eng- 
land, and stamp act in America; and 
if it was suffered to pass into a law, it 
would be a most dangerous encroachment 
of tyrannic power. And here he thought 
he might introduce part of a speech on 
the cider tax, which was spoken by one 
of the most distinguished characters that 
ever adorned the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment. The House had, Mr. Hill said, 
fixed upon the man; yes, it was the earl 
of Chatham. That great person, speaking 
of the oppression andlerde ty of permitting 
excisemen to enter the houses of private 
individuals, expressed himself to this 
effect: ‘* that every Englishman’s house 
was his castle, however poor and mean it 
might be. If it were a wretched clod 
hovel, without either door or windows ; if 
it were even such a one as the rain and 
wind could enter, still the king could not 
enter. Thus the poor man’s hut was hig 
asylum and place of security ; not because 
it was garrisoned by walls and bulwarks, 
but because it had no need of such pro- 
tectors; since the laws of a free cquntry 
were his defence and security from the 
visits of arbitrary invaders,” 
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Mr. Hussey hoped the noble lord would 
not be frightened from his purpose by any 
thing he had then heard; it was necessary 
he should be firm in a measure that was 
so just; the taxes ought to be generally, 
not partially imposed ; and he knew that 
in his own neighbourhood the malt tax 
was very partially laid on, and evaded by 
many; the Bill then before the House 
would prevent evasions and detect fraud. 

Mr. Pulteney thought the Bill was not 
to be considered as the regulation of a 
tax, but as a new tax imposed on the 
subject. The law, as it stood, enacted 
that gentlemen should have a power of 
compounding for the tax; the Bill took 
away one tax and imposed another more 
odious. And what was the pretence for 
it? That there were various frauds com- 
mitted. Possibly there might be such 
frauds; but then he must contend, that 
government ought to take care to detect 
and prevent them. Their neglect ought 
not to produce a fresh burthen on the 
i he must, therefore, oppose the 

ill. 

_ Sir E. Astley was against the Bill; if 
the frauds complained of were so numer- 
ous as they were stated to be, government 
ought to find them out, and punish those 
who committed them. 

Mr. Martin really thought the Bill a 
necessary measure, and that the farmers 
rather abused the power of giving away 
liquor to the poor in harvest times. The 
distributed their beer and cider in suc 
gross quantities, that frequently the poor 
men got intoxicated, and various ilk 
consequcnces followed. He _ thought, 
therefore, if some restraint were put upon 
the practice, the general interests of 
society would be benefited. 

Mr. Kenyon disapproved of the Bill; 
and thought that if it was carried, the 
only objection that had been urged against 
the tax on cider counties, namely, the 
introduction of officers of excise into 
private houses, would be entirely removed; 
and, therefore, he saw no reason why the 
cider counties should not now be taxed 
as well as the corn counties. 

Lord Surrey said, that the throwing 
open private houses to excise officers was 
far from being the principal objection to 
the tax on cider, which in cider counties 
ought, in fact, to be considered as ona 
footing with milk and corn in other coun- 
ties, and not as an article of excise. As 
to the composition which the Bill was to 


take away, it was certainly very pernicious | 
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to the revenue; the produce of the various 


‘taxes on malt amounted annually to 


1,400,000/. towards which sum, the tax 
arising from composition produced no 
more than 5,000/.; there must, therefore, 
be great frauds practised by means of this 
composition. 

The question being put, That the Bill 
be read a first time, the House divided: 

Tellers, 


The Earl of Surrey - - 
YEAS | Me Hussey - ese - t 129 


Mr. Richard Hill - 
POrS dM Kenyon - - 


So it was resolved in the affirmative. 


@ \ 47 


Petition of the Quakers against the 
Slave Trade.] June 17. Sir Cecil Wray 
brought up a Petition from the people 
called Quakers, in behalf of the unfortu- 
nate negroes, the traffic of whose persons 
they prayed, for the sake of humanity, to 
have abolished. The Petition was read, 
setting forth, ‘ That the petitioners, met 
in their annual assembly, having solemnly ° 
considered the state of the enslaved ne- 
groes, conceive themselves engaged, in 
religious duty, to lay the suffering situa- 
tion of that unhappy people belo the 
House, as a subject loudly calling for the 
humane interposition of the legislature ; 
and the petitioners regret that a nation 
professing the Christian faith should so 
far counteract the principles of humanity 
and justice, as, by cruel treatment of this 
oppressed race, to fill their minds with 
prejudices against the mild and beneficent 
doctrines of the gospel; and that, under 
the countenance of the laws of this coun- 
try, many thousands of those, our fellow- 
creatures, entitled to the natural rights of 
mankind, are held, as personal property, 
in cruel bondage; and the petitioners 
being informed that a bill for the regula- 
tion of the African Trade is now before the 
House, containing a clause which restrains 
the officers of the African Company from 
exporting negroes, the petitioners, deeply 
affected with a consideration of the rapine, 
oppression, and bloodshed attending that 
traffic, humbly request, that the said re- 
striction may be extended to all persons 
whatsoever; or, that the House would 
grant such other relief in the premises as 
to them may seem meet.” 

Lord North said, he could have no ob- 
jection to the bringing up. of the Petition ; 
indeed, its object and tendency ought to 
recommend it to every humane breast ; 

(3 U] 
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and it did credit to the feelings of the 
most mild and humane set of Christians 
in the world, from whom it.came. But 
still he was afraid that it would be found 
impossible to abolish the Slave Trade, 
against which the Petition was so justly 
directed ; for it was a trade which had, in 
some measure, become necessary to almost 
every nation in Europe; and as it would 
be next to an impossibility to induce them 
all to give it up, and renounce it for ever, 
so he was apprehensive that the wishes of 
the humane petitioners could not be ac- 
complished. As to the Bill then in the 
House, which had given rise to the Peti- 
tion, it mentioned the Slave Trade only 
for the purpose of prohibiting the servants 
of the African committee from engaging 
in it, to the great detriment of the Com- 


Sir Cecil Wray said, he went heart and 
hand with the petitioners, and wished that 
something might be done towards abo- 
lishing an infamous traffic that disgraced 
humanity, whilst it heaped misfortunes on 

devoted race of our fellow-creatures. 
He concluded by moving that the Peti- 
tion do lie upon the table ; which passed 
without opposition. 


Debate in the Lords on the London 
Petition against the Receipt Tax.] June 
18. A petition from the merchants and 
bankers of London against the Reccipt 
Tax being read, earl Fitzwilliam, on the 
general principle of petitions against taxes 
never being received, moved that the pre- 
sent one be rejected. The earl of Tan- 
kerville wished, that it might be stated 
from the woolsack to the petitioners, that 
such was the general rule of the House, 
that they might not conceive their lord- 
ships meant to treat their Petition with 
contempt or disrespect. The motion was 
put and carried, after which a similar peti- 
tion was brought up by lord Sydney from 
the city of London, which earl Fitz- 
william likewise moved might be rejected. 

Lord Sydney said, that as he was the 
youngest peer in that House, it might ap- 
pear somewhat presuming in him to arraign 
a standing order of the House, but he 
could not suppose there was any such 
order existing : it would, in his opinion, 
be highly improper as well as injurious; 
for in what light must their lordships be 
looked upon by the public, when that 
public understood they were not to ex- 
pect redress, nay, that the House had a 
standing order not even to hear their 
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complaints. It was surely highly incum- 
bent on them, when applied to by a nume- 
rous and respectable part of the commu- 
nity, to pay some attention to their Peti- 
tion, provided it was worded with proper 
respect to that House, and not to reject 
it, either on the principle of its being con- 
trary to a standing order, or from the idea 
which was pretty generally entertained, 
that their lordships were not competent 
to make alterations in a money bill. This 
Petition was presented from the most re- 
spectable city in the world, and he there- 
fore hoped it might be permitted to lie on 
their table. He however did not mean 
by this to pledge himself to support it. 

The Duke of Chandos reprobated the 
idea of that House not being competent 
to make alterations in any bill that should 
be sent up fram the other House, pro-. 
vided ther lordships found such alterations 
were necessary, and would be conducive 
to the wishes and interests of the public 
at large. 

‘Lord Walsingham thought, that if the 
House once permitted petitions against 
taxes to be received, it would be attended 
by the most embarrassing cansequences. 
It was impossible to levy a tax that would 
not be felt by some more than others; and 
therefore not a single tax, if this was per-. 
mitted, would ever be suffered to. pass, 
without their lordships’ table being crowd- 
ed.with petitions ; upon which accquat, he 
thought it wauld be very proper to reject 
the present. | 

Earl Ferrers rose, he said, not only to 
support the Petition, but the mesg rd 
that House. How it ever should have 
been understood, that their lordships were 
not empowered to make alteratians in 
money bills, he could not conceive, or 
from what principle the other House had 
assumed to themselves the right of fram- 
ing taxes which they were to give their 
assent to asa matter of course, without 
being at liberty to judge whether they 
were proper and equitable, or partial and 
unjust, or to make an alteration, which 
might be of the greatest advantage to the 
nation at large. He thought their lord- 
ships were as capable, from their educa- 
tion and experience, to amend and frame 
taxes as this wise House of Commons. 
They had given proof of their capability 
of amending, when the cider tax was 
brought in; and he was of opinion, that 
many of their lordships possessed abilities 
to produce plans that would be more pro- 
ductive and less injurious than the one 
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now complained of; and surely in such 
case they were not to be rejected, be- 
cause they had not been introduced -in 
the other Honse. He had one in his 
hand, and which, with their lordships’ per- 
mission, he would read to them; and if it 
ol greets tu them in the same light it 
did to him, they woald adopt it as a tax, 
in the liea of that now proposed on re- 
ceipts. 

The Earl of Mansfeld left the wool- 
sack, and observed, that the question for 
their lordships’ determination was, whethér 
the Petition should be received or rejected? 
It was not on the merits or demerits of 
the tax; the proper time for that: would 
be when the Bill was under consideration. 
With respect to the Petition being re- 
jected, on account of there being a stand- 
mg order that none should be received, 
the notion was quite erroneous; he knew 
of no such standing order; but from the 
mconvenience that would attend such a 
measure, it had long been the custom, not 
only of that House but the ether also, to 
teject every petition that should be intro- 
duced against a tax; and a very judicious 
eustom it certainly was, for if petitions 
once found their way mto either Héuse, 
no session would be long enough for go- 
vernment to get through the necessary 

i He could not see that any at- 
tention should be paid to the respectabi- 
ity of the petitioners, as the poorest m- 
dividuals m the kingdom possessed an 
equal right with the richest, to pour forth 
their grievances to their lordships$ and 
he knew too well the impartiality of that 
House, not to be certain they would meet 
with equal redress. His lordship then 
observed, that it was a: futile idea to 
fuppose their lordships were bound to 
give their apptobation to a money bill, 
merély because it had passed in the other 
House ; it was certainly the most proper 
place to introduce the taxes; but it was 
then tle duty of their lordships to exa- 
mime the clauses in the bills with the 
Dicest attention, and point out what they 
thought detrimental to the common inte- 
reat and welfure of the kingdom, regardless 
of its being objected to, when sent back 
to the Commons; ori eis oe 

le, that although they might throw 
i bill as sent down, the would in- 
troduce another with their lordships’ amend- 
ment. 

Lord Thurlow apreed with the last 
speaker in most of his arguments, and ob- 
served that he expected the supporters of 
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the Petition would have stated some pre- 
cedents for its being ordered to lie on the 
table. Two, indeed, had been hinted at; 
the one he had just looked at the journals 
for, but found i by no means similar ; the 
other, therefore, he should request the in- 
dulgence of the House to have read, 
which was a petition from the city of. 
London cohcerning the amendment of the 
house tax; and if it shéuld prove that was 
not actually a petition against the tax 
itself, he should be sorty to see a prece- 
dent for such a measure introduced now ; 
if it was one, he saw no reason why this 
might not as well be permitted to lie on 
their lordships’ table as the other had’ 
been. The petition was then read by the 
clerk, when his lordship observed, that 
although arguments might be adduced to 
charge this petition with something similar 
to the present one, it did not strike him to 
be go in fact; and finding therefore, that 
there was no precedent for it, he should 
be for rejecting it at once, although he 
saw but little difference between that and 
its being ordered to lie on the table, 
where perhaps it might remain for ever 
unnoticed. He was very far from wishing 
to treat. the pétitioners with the least disre- 
spect; but yet he did not conceive their 


Yespectability was any argument for the 


prayer of their petition being paid any 

articular attention to: every petitioner 

ad an equal claim to their lordships’ in- 
terference ; and it would certainly appear 
very singular and partial, that one petition 
should be rejected, ant that in the same 
breath they should receive another on the 
same subject; this Was 4 method of pro- 
ceeding that could not be countenanced 
by-that House, and therefore he concluded 
it would meet with the same fate the one 
had done which so immediately preceded it. 
—The petition was rejécted. 


Debate in the Commons relative to the 
Prince of Wales's ey June 
23. Lord John Cavendish brought down 
the folowing Message from his Majesty ; 

 @GeorcE Re 

“‘ His Majesty, Agontae on the pro- 
ptiety of a separate establishment for his 
dearly beloved son the Prince of Wales, 
recommends: the consideration thereof to 
this Ffouse, relying on the experienced 
zeal and affection of his faithful Commons, 
for such aid towards making that establish- 
ment, as shall appear consistent with a due 
attention to the circumstances of his peo- 
ple; every addition to whose burthens his 
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Majesty feels with the most sensible con- 
cern.” 

The Message was referred to the Com- 
mittee of Supply. , 

June 25. The House having resolved 
itself into the said Committee, 

Lord Juhn Cavendish said, that the 
Committee must necessarily feel the most 
lively sentiments of affection to his Ma- 
jesty, for the graciéus manner in which he 
had determined to provide for the estab- 
lishment of his royal highness the Prince 
of Wales, without calling upon his people 
for any additional supply to his cwil list 
on that account: the whole of the annual 
expense his Majesty was graciously re- 
solved to take upon himself and to allow 
his Royal Highness 50,000/. a year; but 
the Committee could not be ignorant of 
the state of the civil list. About 50,000/. 
had been set aside towards paying debts, 
which would keep the civil list down to 
850,000/. a year, for about six years to 
come; and the allowance of 50,000/. a 
year tothe Prince, would leave his Ma- 
jesty’s revenue so Jow, that it would be 
barely sufficient to discharge the different 
claims uponit. In such a situation, there- 
fore, it was not surprising that his Ma- 
jesty should call upon his faithful Com- 
mons for a temporary aid to equip his son 
at his outset in life; and he was sure that 
there was pot a man in that House who 
would not feel a readiness to provide for the 
ease and convenience of the royal family. 
The house of the Prince had not been 
inhabited for a long time, and a thousand 
things would be wanted to render it con- 
venient: the Prince was a young man, 
and consequently it could not be expected 
that he should be a very great economist; 
and no one would wish to see him situated 
unpleasantly in his first outset in life. His 
Jordship concluded by moving, ‘ That 
60,000. be granted to his Majesty to- 
wards enabling his Majesty to make a 
separate establishment for his royal high- 
ness the Prince of Wales.” , 

Mr. Martin gave his hearty assent to 
the motion. He rejoiced to find that the 
attempts which he understood had been 
made to disturb the peace of the royal 
family, by turning one part of it against 
the other, had not succeeded; he rejoiced 
also that the plan for settling a greater re- 
venue on the Prince than would have been 
consistent with the present situation of the 
country, had miscarried through the op- 
oo of the noble Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. 
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Mr. W. Pitt said, the proposition met 
his entire approbation: he thought it a 
sum by no means extravagant; and the 
noble lord had very propery. laid down 
two propositions to be considered: first, 
the situation of public affairs, and next, the 
splendour and magnificence that ought 
to accompany the heir apparent. The 
hon. gentleman then adverted to a 
attributed to lord North, some years since, 
when an addition of 100,000/. was made 
to the civil list, wherein he pledged him- 
self that no farther addition would be re- 
quired to the civil list. The hon. gentle- 
man said this was a violation of that 

ledge. With regard to the Prince of 
ales, he must be so dear to that House, 
and to every man in the country, from the 
important rank he was born to hold in the 
state, and from a variety of other consi- 
derations, that the House could not, either 
in the present, or in any other instance, 
testify their affectionate regard to his 
Royal Highness in a manner too marking 
and. decisive. Having stated this very 
strongly, and passed many high-wrought 
and warm encomiums on the prince, Mr. 
Pitt proceeded to express the satisfaction 
he felt at the shape in which the business 
had, contrary to public expectation, been 
brought forward that day. There had 
been rumours abroad of a yery different 
intention in ministers ; and those rumours 
had been circulated with an industry and 
a confidence that stamped them with a 
degree of authenticity by no means com- 
mon on such occasions, Those rumours 
asserted, that it had been the intention of 
some of his Majesty’s ministers, contrary 
to the avowed desire of his Majesty, 
(whose paternal regard to the general in- 
terests of his people had led him to very 
different ideas), and contrary to that con- 
stant attention to the circumstances of the 
country, which it was the duty of minis- 
ters never, on any occasion, for a moment 
to lose sight of, to have come to that 
House, and demanded an enormous sum 
indeed for the establishment of the Prince 
of Wales. Mr. Pitt said, he rejoiced ex- 
ceedingly at finding those rumours con- 
tradicted, in the manner in which the 
matter had been brought forward; but as 
they had given great and very serious 
alarm all through the country, he trusted 
ministers would feel that they ought to 
take that opportunity of ihe | that 
there ever had been the smallest tounda- 
tion for any such reports. Expecting @ 
full explanation on this head from them, 
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he declared, he must lament, that though 
the proposition to parliament was in itself 
erfectly unexceptionable, yet at last the 
usiness had been brought forward in a 
manner, and at a time by no means con- 
sistent with the respect that every gen- 
tleman wiio heard him must acknowledge 
to be due to the Prince of Wales, and he 
would add farther, by no means consistent 
with the respect that was due to that 
House. This assertion he justified by de- 
claring, that a business of so much import- 
ance ought to have been brought forward 
much earlier in the session, and that, be- 
fore the Committee were called upon to 
vote so large a portion of the public 
money, the fullest notice ought to have 
been given, in order that as large an 
attendance as possible might have been 
obtained. 
Lord North said, that when the busi- 
ness of granting an addition of 100,000/. 
r annum to the civil list was before the 
Jouse, no proposition relative to the 
establishment of the prince of Wales was 
thought of; it was granted in considera- 
tion of his Majesty’s increase of family, 
and to enable him to make provisions for 
the younger branches of it, and the chil- 
dren of the duke of Gloucester ; it was also 
at a time when the prince of Wales was 
about 15 years of age, and his preceptors, 
&c. necessary for his tuition, made the 


yearly income of the civil list amount to | 


880,000/. During that session not a single 
word was said relative to what he was 
charged with; but it was either in the 
next session, or the session after that, that 
he made use of the expression. A little 
consideration of the time at which he made 
the expression which he had used, a little 
consideration of the phrase itself, and a 
little attention to the circumstances of the 
times when he used it, would sufficiently 
shew that it was utterly impossible for him 
to have had any such meaning as was now 


attempted to be put upon it. The expres- 


sion he had used was precisely this :— 
‘‘ during the present state of the royal 
family, that House would not be called 
upon for any assistance for the establish- 
ment of the prince of Wales.” Let gentle- 
men remember, that the prince was then 
about 15, in astate of education, and that 
there was an intermediate establishment 
always made for a prince of Wales between 
that time, and the time of his establish- 
ment of a separate household; an esta- 
blishment while he yet lived with his 


father, when his governor and preceptors 
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left him. It was to that establishment that 
he had formerly alluded, and to no other. 

Mr. Pitt and his friends burst out a 
aughing]. Lord North said, if gentle- 
men would consider a moment, they would 
see he could have no other meaning, when 
he used the words, ‘ during the present 
state of the royal family ;” and he believed 
all the House prtesent at the time under- 
stood him in the same manner. As a 
proof that they did not conceive his words 
in the way the right hon. gentleman did, 
not one person, at the time it was spoken, 
put the construction on them he was 

leased to do. The right hon. gentleman 

ad a happy art in making his understand- 
ing and misunderstanding suit him as oc- 
casion required. 

Mr. W. Pitt said, the explanation the 
noble lord had been pleased to give, was 
certainly a very ingenious one ; how far it 
had proved satisfactory, the feelings of the 
House had pretty sufficiently evinced. 
But even taking the matter upon the no- 
ble lord’s explanation of it, he should still 
contend, that had he, some years ago, 
heard what the noble lord had now said, 
he should have understood him to have 
meant that no money should be asked for 
the separate establishment of the prince of. 
Wales. As to the interval between the 
Prince’s being left by his governor and 

receptors, and his quitting his father's 
fous: which the noble lord had so cu- 
riously resorted to on the present occa- 
sion, was there one man who heard him, 
that imagined such a pledge, as that no 
money should be asked for a purpose like 
that, would have been listened to as a pre- 
text for obtaining a grant of 100,000/. ? 
The House would have treated such an 
idea with scorn and with ridicule, and 
would have refused to vote the 100,000/. 
had it not been universally conceived that 
the noble lord meant that no application 
should be made for money for the sepa- 
rate establishment of the prince of Wales. 
Mr. Pitt took notice of what lord North 
had said with regard to his having been 
only chancellor of the Exchequer when 
application was first made to parliament to 
pay the debts of the civil list; if he had 
en up the matter on false grounds, he 
sad, he had been deceived by relying on 
an authority, which, though not directly 
parliamentary, was, in his opinion, a very 
respectable authority, being no other than - 
& printed speech of a right hon. gentleman 
then sitting at the noble Jord’s elbow. 
Lord North said, that possibly his expla- 
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nation had not given the right hon. gen- 
tleman satisfaction, and for the best rea- 
son in the world—because he was deter- 
mined not to be satisfied; if so, he must 
ive the matter up: the fact, neverthe- 
ss, was as he had stated it. There was 
one thing, that he must take notice of, and 
that was another mistake of the right hon. 
gentleman. The right hon. gentleman had 
said, that if he had really explained to the 
committee that he meant aaly to allude to 
the establishment for the interval between 
the Prince of Wales's being quitted by his 
governor and preceptors, and his coming of 
age, the committee would never have 
vated the augmentation of 100,000/. Now 
# so happened that the expression so 
much talked of had not been used by him 
till the session after the 100,000/. was 
voted, consequently. whether the expres- 
sion had been understood in the sense that 
the right hon. gentleman had been pleased 
to put upon it, or as he had explained it, 
was a matter perfectly indifferent as to the 
vote of 100,000/. His lordship went into 
farther argument to shew, that his words 
bad no other, nor could have any other 
reference whatever, than he had given 
them. He reminded such of the commit- 
tee as were present when the augmenta- 
tion to the civil list had been proposed, 
that questions had been put to him, Whe- 
ther any more would be asked for? and 
something like an assurance of that sort 
had been endeavoured to be extorted from 
him, by shifting the question into as many 
shapes as great ingenuity and great ability 
could devise, but that he evaded giving 
any such assurance; the ded expres- 
‘ sion, therefore, that he had used, added to 


the thing itself, demonstrably shewed, that. 


he had no other idea than the one he had 
before explained. His lordship concluded 
with observing, that where able and deter 
mined misunderstanding was united to 
able and active understanding, it was not 
easy for him so to explain himself as to 
make that explanation be received and.ac- 
knowledged to be satisfactory. 
~“ Mr. Foz candidly stated to the commit- 
tee, that he remembered the period alluded 
to when the noble Jord made use of the 
words so much taken notice of; it was not, 
he said, in the same session that the addi- 
tional grant was made, of course it could 
not be made for the purpose of getting the 
House to agree to the t on those con- 
ditions now mentioned; indeed had that 
construction been put on it, he should 


have directly answered, that if the addi- 
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tional grant was to enable his Majesty, 
when the Prince of Wales came of age, to 
furnish his separate household out of the 
civil list, it was too great a sum for him to 
have so many~ years before hand. He 
said, that there was a tense in grammar 
of which the late administration were ex- 
tremely fond. If they chose to praise 
themselves, their constant language was, 
‘© We would have done so and so.” If 
they wished to blame others, the same 
tense was used ; and thus this day rumour 
were talked of, and some of his Majesty’s 
ministers, it was said, would have asked 
for a great addition to the civil list. The 
vote before the House was not for aoy. 
such addition, and therefore that was 8 
sufficient answer. The right hon. Secte- 
tary took a retrospect of the sums that had 
been granted to former Princes of Wales; 
said they were greatly superior to the pre- 
sent, and, in his mind, his Royal Highness 
deserved more, not only from his bemg 
the heir apparent, but from the many pr- 
vate virtues he possessed. Mr. Fox Lp 
of the Prince of Wales in terms of the 
highest praise ; and said, he was irrthe ful- 
lest manner entitled to the most 
ate regard of that House and of the whole 
country, not only for his many great 
shinmg virtues; but also for the ready and 
dutiful obedience he had on this, a8 on 
every other occasion, shewn to his Me 
jesty, whom he was bound to obey !0 
common with every other subject of the 
realm. Had it, however, remained for 
him to have advised, or to have come to 
patanent, he should, as he said before, 
ave asked for a much larger sum. Bu 
es the person most proper to decide in this 
particular had not Been of that opinion, tt 
was his duty to obey, and act upon 
person’s opinion implicitly. He, next 
cleared up the point, that the ministry 
were by no means to blame in bringing ® 
the matter so late ; they would have done 
it sooner, had they not been obstructed ; 
and if it was a business that ought to ae 
been brought. on early in the session, 
was the fault of those ted oT ge we 
at the ear] » that they did 
it on. Mr. For starred to the eo 
of the explanation of lotd Norths #or » 
and took notice of Mr. Pitt's having © od 
that had: his expression’ been’ unde 
as it had that day been explained, "© 
have been received with séorn'ad? 
Scorn; Mr. Fox. observed, was 8 
strong expression, and not very 4 
to the manners of that House. 
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something of slight ridicule it might have 
been treated, and with such a reception he 
himself had met it at the time. Astoa 
printed speech of his, which the right hon. 
cotleman had mentioned as his authority 
or one of his mistakes of that day, he 
could only say he knew nothing of it. He 
never saw any speech of his before it was 
rinted, nor had he ever read a speech of 
is afterwards, because it was no pleasant 
thing to read what a person had himself 
said. The speech possidly might be an 
accurate transcript of what he had said; 
but he begged not to be pinned down to 
the words of any speech sofgiven. Mr. 
Fox earnestly recommended unanimity to 
the House on the present accasion. He 
said, let there be what opposite political 
apinians there might he among them, he 
hoped bath sides would concur in mani- 
festing to his Majesty and the Prince of 
Wales, that the affection they bore them, 
and the zeal they felt, cordially to unite 
ip adopting every measure likely te can- 
tribute’ to the promotian of their happi- 
ness, ease, and comfort, were superior to 
every ather consideration whatever. For 
this reason, he should have been glad if 
the debate that had taken place had been 
postponed to another opportunity; and 
that if it was thought proper to cengure 
al some fitter day had been chosen 
or it. _ 

Mr. Powys acknowledged, that he was 
ae itate the other day in attributing to 
ord North the construction he had put 
an his words. He thought the present 
motion a fair and proper one, and as such 

ve it his hearty assent. He wished to 

ow whether lord J. Cavendish would 
pledge himself, that in a future session no 
her sum would be required. 

Lord John Cavendish said, he knew of 
no farther sum that would be required ; 
but he always made it a rule never to 
pledge himself to that of which he was not 
certain. 

The Resolution being agreed to, was 
on the following day reported, when 

Governor Jvuhknstone said, that no per- 
aon gave his vote with more sincerity in a 
hearty concurrence to the resolution than 
he did; that the mode of the establish- 
ment and the sum voted accorded with 
that spirit of economy and that liberality 
which belonged to the prince and the 
people, m the state wherein they found. 
themselves; but from the discourse which 
had been held an the subject the preced- 
ing day, some few abservations had oc- 
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curred to him, which he would now offer 
to the House. He said, it appeared to 
him from every thing which had 
that the obligation of taking the allowance 
for the Prince of Wales from the civil 
list, and limiting the requisition to par- 
liament for the sum of 60,000/. now voted, 
was entirely owing to his Majesty; that 
his ministers had no merit whatever in 
the alleviations which were thereby effect- 
ed in the burthens to be imposed on the 
people; that much praise had been be- 
stowed by ministers on the conduct of the 
Prince of Wales,- for submitting to so 
small an allowance, but not a word of ap- 
probation had dropt from their mouths in 
praise of the King, who had made the ar- 
rangement; that undoubtedly great praise 
was due to the Prince of Wales for sub- 
mitting to so small an allowance, in com- 
pliance with the filial duty he owed his 
royal parent. Not because the sum was 
too small, or inadequate, but after it was. 
clear, from the expressions of the right 
hon. Secretary, that the prince must have 
been made to believe, and had been other- 
wise encouraged to think that double the 
sum was his due; and this not depending 
on his father, but 100,000/. a year exclu- 
sive of the civil list, and arising from a 
vote of parliament to be settled on the 
Prince. After such an encouragement to 
form such ideas, and these communicated 
by his Majesty’s ministers, and now pub- 
licly promulgated im parliament, and 
doubtless privately insinuated again and 
again to the Prince of Wales, no doubt 
with the ardour and dissipation natural to 
outh, it was most meritoriaus in his Royal 
ighness to submit (as it was termed) to 
the King’s pleasure ; but in no other sense 
did he see the extraordinary merit of such 
submission. For in case the establish- 
ment now proposed was not equitable and 
proper, his Majesty was wrong in recom- 
mending the sum: the House was doubly 
to blame in adopting it; and ministers, 
above all, were reprehensible to recom- 
mend it in the deed, and blast it in the 
act, plainly insinuating to the Prince of 
Wales, that they wished to give him 
double the sum, and telling the House, on 
the other hand, that the proposition be- 
fore them came from his Majesty, who 
was not to be controlled by their advice. 
The contradictions in this conduct are too 
evident (said the governor) for me to 
point out. The House are called by mi- 
nisters to perform a public act of duty. 
It is right, cr it is wrong. It therefore 
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behoves every member, when the question 
is put upon that issue, to speak his senti- 
ments freely, however high the characters 
to whom it relates may be placed. My 
opinion is, that the establishment proposed 
oe Prince of Wales is liberal, oh 
sufficient for all oses ; 50,000/. 
a year from his "Majeety civil list, and 
12,0008. a year from the hereditary re- 
venues of Cornwall and Wales, are as 
much as this country should allow to a 
prince of Wales before marriage, even if 
every nerve of finance were not already 
strained to the utmost oppression of the 
poor, as well as endangering the channels 
of vending our manufactures—[ Here Mr. 
Fox la riers governor said, he 
knew full well, that every sum, of what- 
ever magnitude, appeared as a mite in 
the eyes of the right hon. Secretary, who 
set human ideas at defiance, both in 
the modes of dissipating and maintaining 
his private expense; and now he had 
adopted this last desperate mode of sup- 
plying the means of his extravagance and 
ambition. Still the governor insisted, that 
a regulated economy was necessary to all 
men who would act becoming their sta- 
tions in life; but it became more necessary 
to a prince, who was to fill a throne, than 
to any other man, because the greatest 
art in government consisted in the pursuit 
of noble objects, and in adjusting and cal- 
culating the means to the end, which 
never could be effected by those who held 
the squandering of wealth, and the ob- 
_ taining of money by any means, as matters 
of no consideration. To his Majesty, 
therefore, the governor imputed the whole 
of this just and proper arrangement; it 
was customary, indeed, to give this praise 
to the King in all the good and gracious 
acts of his executive government, and 
none in general were 80 lavish in bestow- 
ing those terms of commendation on his 
Majesty as his ministers, when they 
meant to insinuate that such acts were 
their own. Happily, in the present case, 
no such commendations were bestowed on 
his Majesty ; on the contrary, from every 
just deduction, although not from direct 
terms, the blame of so pitiful a pittance, 
as it was called, was thrown on his Ma- 
jesty, and the delicacy of ministers inter- 
fering between the King and his son was 
stated as their excuse. He thought the 
same delicacy should have restrained them 
from uttering such sentiments in full par- 
liament as long as they chose to continue 
his Majesty's ministers. But, above all, 


the matter which affected him most was 
this: his Majesty’s ministers had been 
asked, if they considered this vote of par- 
liament as a sufficient establishment for 
his Royal Highness, and whether they 
meant to ask for more. They sullenly 
declined to give ef explanation on the 
subject, yet they clearly insinuate they 
must soon ask for more money, because, 
by the regulations of a certain wonderful 
reformer, instead of savings from the 
boasted bill of reform, they felt such 
pressing incumbrances, that they must 
ask for additional supplies, instead of of- 
fering savings to their disposal. This was, 
indeed, an odd effect from a reformation 
so much talked of, still supposing the re- 
lation true, which he believed. This might 
be a reason for augmenting the civil list ; 
but it could be none for augmenting the 
allowance allotted to the Prince of Wales. 
If that allowance was too little, it should 
now be made more; but for ministers to 
hold out to a young Prince to run in debt, 
as their language fairly imported, was 
neither respectful to his Majesty, nor to 
that House. He thought the allowance 
ample and sufficient; he thought they 
owed every obligation to his Majesty for 
so regulating the arrangement, and savin 
100,000/.a year to the nation; and he laid. 
in his claim, though it might be simple, 
unsupported, and unconnected, to oppose 
such a proposition whenever it came, un- 
less his Royal Highness should marry. In 
that happy event, nothing should be 
wanting on his part to increase his income 
in due proportion to the additional ex- 
pense which must consequently accrue, or 
in any other mahner to increase his do- 
mestic happiness, which no person could 
wish in every respect more entirely than 
he did, always declaring, that he consi- 
dered a perfect agreement with thé King 
his father, as the most essential requisite 
to continue and complete that happmess. 
General Smith declared, that he would 
cheerfully vote the Prince of Wales a 
much larger establishment, notwithstand- 
ing the situation of the country; the splen- 
dour of the crown, was the splendour of the 
people; and it was not fit that the sove- 
reign of so great an empire should be 
obliged to place himself in narrow circum- 
stances, in order to provide for his son; 
and therefore if an addition to the civil: 
list should be proposed, he would readily 
concur in it. He had held this language 
once before, and some very worthy friends 
of his had told him, that accustomed in 
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the east to the glare of oriental mag- 
nificence, he was for introducing more of 
it here than suited the economy of an 
European court. But still he was nat 
convinced that it was consistent with the 
grandeur of this nation, that the King 
should not have the means of liberally re- 
warding private merit; or that the heir 
wpparent to the crown should have an in- 
come considerably less than that of several 
noblemen in the kingdom. In France, 
the princes of the blood were provided for 
in a stile truly royal; and it would be 
shameful to allow the Prince of Wales so 
small an income, that he could not well 
keep out of debt; his revenue ought to 
be such as should prevent the necessity of 
his running into it. 

The House agreed to the Icsolution 
mem. Con. 

Debate in the Commons on the Bill for 
the Relief of Sufferers by the American 
War.| June 24, Lord John Cavendish 
reminded the House, that he had two 
days before presented a petition from the 
agents of the American loyalists, and at 
the same time given notice, that he meant 
to move something upon it as that day. 
He rose, therefore, in compliance with 
that notice. He stated the obligation 
this country was under to make provision 
for that unfortunate set of men, whose 
distresses were to be ascribed to their at- 
tachment to this country. Two very re- 
epectable gentlemen, members of that 
House, had acted as commissioners last 
‘year and the present, in receiving and de- 
termining the claims of such loyalists as 
stood in immediate need of a temporary 
supply ; and such had been their diligence 
and judgment, that he meant to continue 
them, if they could be prevailed on to 
continue, and to add a few more to them, 
under the authority of an act of parlia- 
ment. He would move for a bill insti- 
tuting a new commission, with additional 
commissioners and enlarged powers, such 
as enabling the commissioners to adminis- 
ter oaths, to compel attendance, and in 
short to give them sufficient authority, to 
render them competent to discover and 
ascertain, with some tolerable degree of 
precision, who were and who were not 
persons distressed in consequence of the 
civil war, and persons entitled to the pro- 
tection and relief of parliament. Every 
body must see, that it would be incum- 
bent on parliament to do something; to 
what extent must be governed by the situ- 
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ation of the country ; but the more infor- 
mation they had before them, the better 
they would be able to measure out their 
relief, and to administer it justly, fairly, 
and proportionably, to the nature of the 
case of the parties distressed. At pre- 
sent, he conceived, no man would deny 
that it was utterly impossible to say what 
ought to be done towards the relief of 
those unfortunate and meritorious persons, 
who had undoubted claims on this coun- 
try, and who had incurred considerable 
distress in consequence of their laudable 
attachment to its cause. He meant 
therefore to institute a commission for 
the purpose of inquiring whe were the 
persons so entitled to relief; and he meant 
also to make it a part of the Bill, that the 
commissioners should report the result of 
their enquiries early in the next session 
to that House, that they might see their 
way upon the business, and know the 
grounds of it, before they came to any 
parliamentary proceeding upon the sub- 
ject. <A great deal would depend upon 
the United States, as every gentleman 
must be aware; and they, he trusted, 
would act liberally on the occasion, and, 
by a generous determination to forget and 
forgive, lay the seeds of future confidence 
between the two countries. This he flat- 
tered himself would be the case, because 
America must see the great value and im- 
portance of the friendship ef Great Bri- | 
tain, and could not have to learn, that the 

closer connection there was cemented be- 
tween Great Britain and the United 
States, the more their mutual interest 
and their mutual strength would be pro- 
moted and established. But this must 
necessarily be a work of some little time. 
Passions, prejudices, and resentment, 
would, he hoped, die away on both sides ; 
and good-humour, regard, and confidence, 
increase more and more. That being the 
case, he trusted by the time the commis- 
sioners to be appointed under the new 
Bill had gone the length of a report, 
Great Britain and the United States would 
perfectly understand each other; and be- 
tween them both, effectual relief would be 
administered to those who had been dis- 
tressed in consequence of the late unfor- 
tunate civil war. His lordship moved, 
that the following paragraph of his Ma- 
jesty’s speech, at the commencement of 
the session, be read: ‘I have ordered 
inquiry to be made into the application of 
the sum voted in support of the American 
sufferers; and I trust that you will agree 
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with me, that a due and generous atten- 
tion ought to be shewn to those who 
have relinquished their properties or pro- 
fessions from motives of loyalty to me, or 
attachment to the mother country.” He 
then moved for leave to bring in a Bill, 
* for appointing commissioners to inquire 
into the circumstances of such persons as 
are reduced to distress by the late un- 
happy dissentions in America.” 

Sir Adam Ferguson did not well un- 
derstand the word circumstances ; it had 
a broad meaning; but he understood very 
well that, in a business of this kind, very 
strict inquiry should be made into the 
merits of the persons claiming relief. 
They might naturally be divided into 
three classes: 1. those who took up arms, 
and defended the cause of Great Britain ; 
2. those who quitted America and their 
fortunes, and took shelter in this country ; 
3. those who remained in the provinces 
and submitted to the American govern- 
ment, but who, when the King’s troops 
appeared among them, seemed to wish 
well to his Majesty's arms. Now, as it 
was not inthe nature of things that this 
country could make restitution to all, it 
was necessary that a discrimination should 
be made, and that those who had the 
greatest merits to plead, should get the 
preference in their claim to relief; but he 
was afraid that giving this relief at pre- 
sent, would prevent the Americans from 
doing what they were bound to by the 5th 
Article of the Provisional Treaty. 

Lord John Cavendish said, he had pur- 
posely moved for the Bill under a general 
title, meaning that the inquiry of the 
commissioners should go as largely, and 
take in as many descriptions of persons as 

ossible. When the Bill should be be- 
ore the House, it would be for their wis- 
dom to decide how it should be worded, 
or what form the commission should as- 
sume. 

Mr. Baker thought the House ought to 
be particularly cautious how they pro- 
ceeded on a matter of such extreme deli- 
cacy. Ifthe title of the Bill extended sb 
largely as it was now moved for, congress 
might be led into an idea that the British 
parliament meant to relieve persons of all 
distinctions, who had been distressed by 
the American war, and might, without any 
design of breach of faith on their part, be 
induced to evade the performance of the 
Sth article of the treaty. He thought 
some discrimination necessary ; and as the 
House could only design to turn their 
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attention to such loyalists as did not come 
within the meaning of the said article, he 
suggested the propriety of beginning the 
business in such a way as should clearly 
point out what their intention really was, 
and in favour of whom it was to be 
applied. 

Mr. For begged gentlemen would re- 
collect, that the Bill moved for was not a 
Bill of relief, but simply of inquiry ; and 
so far would it be from preventing con- 
gress from performing their engagement 
in the fifth article, that it would be of use 
to ministers in negociating about the per- 
formance of that article, as the result of 
the inquiry would enable them to discri- 
minate those who were included in that 
Bill from those who were not, and conse- 
quently to urge the claim of the former. 

Sir George Howard said, that the honour 
of the nation was interested in providing 
for the loyalists, who had abandoned 
every thing for this country. He said, 
that by the latest accounts from America 
he was informed that congress had not 
recommended the case of the loyalists to 
the different states; and that frightened 
by the threats of the rebels, these unfor- 
tunate people would be obliged for ever 
to quit the continent, to escape the ven- 
geance with which they were threatened, 
for having been guilty of the crime of 
loyalty to this country. He said, that in 
the treaty of truce between Philip 3, of 
Spain, and the United States of Holland, 
in 1609, the estates of Philip’s adherents 
were secured to them for the term of the 
truce, and afterwards secured for ever to 
their heirs, by the treaty of Munster, in 
1648. It would be a disgrace to this 
country to do less than Philip did for 
the unfortunate adherents of an unsuccess- 
ful cause. 

Governor Johnstone hoped that the 
commissioners would fully report the facts 
upon which they should form their judg- 
ment. This was highly necessary, ‘to en- 
able the House to decide upon the whole 
result of their enquiries ; for: certainly, 
men of different feclings with regard to 
America, might judge very ditterently 
upon the same facts. That this country 
ought to do something essential for the 
lovalists, every man of honour must sen- 
sibly feel ; but in order to be able to know 
what the House ought to do for them, the 
House must first be informed in what 
manner the provisional treaty had been 
received in America. 

General Conway said, there was one 
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Glass of loyalists who certainly stood dis- 
tinct from every other, and whom he 
hoped were not to wait the slow issue of a 
formal commission of inquiry, before their 
obviously meritorious services were re- 
warded; indeed, such was their situation, 
that they could not admit of so much 
delay ; he meant the military of America 
in the British service; those gallant pro- 
vincial corps, who had actively, and at 
the hazard of their lives as well as their 
fortunes, drawn the sword in the cause of 
Great Britain. 

Lord North observed, that there could 
no injury arise from providing for those 
who ha taken up arms against America, 
as they were expressly excluded from an 
benefit under the 5th article ef the provi- 
sional treaty; it was his intention, there- 
fore, to move on Friday, that the officers 
of the provincial regiments should receive 
half pay, and retain their rank, (in Ame- 
rica only ), with this condition, that if they 
should ever be restord to their possessions, 
or live out of the king’s dominions, their 
half-pay should cease. 

Aker some further conversation, leave 
was given to bring in the Bill. 


Debate in the Lords on the County 
Gaols’ Bill} June 25. The order of the 
day for the second reading of the Bill to 
explain and amend an Act of the 11th 
and 12th Will. 3, entitled, *“‘ An Act to 
enable justices of the peace to build and 
repair gaols in their respective counties,” 
being read, | 

Lord Walsingham delivered his senti- 
ments on the Bill. He began by com- 
plaining of the custom which was now so 

revalent, of sending up Bills from the 
House of Commons, without authorizing 
some noble lord to explain their contents 
tothe House. This always was neces- 
sary ; but more particularly so, when the 
object was to alter old laws, laws passed 
in the best periods of our history: such 
was this Bill. It was a Bill to alter and 
extend a law of king William, by which 
justices were empowered to build, finish, 
and repair gaols: but then they were to 
be a majority of the justices of the county 
at large. It was stated that there was a 
difficulty in procuring their attendance; 
and this Act was to enable a majority of 
the justices, assembled at the quarter 
sessions, to build, but not, as the former 
Act proposed, to rebuild gaols. He begged 
to know if that was mistake or design: if 
a mistake, it should be set right ; if design, 
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it was absurd. It was a ee power to 
give to so small a number of justices; they. 
might by this Bill raise any sum for any 
purposes of improvement, and to any 
extent; five justices might do it, three, 
nay eventwo. Surely it should be with a 
certain check, reserve, and control; and 
therefore, he would propose that they 
should be invested with power to contract 
for the buildings, overlook the estimates, 
settle the plans; but he could wish, that 
as so many gentlemen of property in every 
county were materially concerned in suc 

plan, they might finally revise, and approve 
of such plan and contract, by a majority 
of the grand jury at the next quarter ses- 
sions. He professed himself a warm friend 
to the principle of the Bill. He cited 
the authority of Mr. Howard, to prove 
the horrid state in which our prisons in 
this country were at this moment. He 
described them as being destitute of every 
accommodation necessary, not for the 
comfort only, but for the support of life. 
Neither food, fire, water, straw, light, or 
even medicine, were allowed, in some in- 
stances, to the unhappy sufferers, who 
were immured in dungeons; some of them 
under ground, under water, loaded with 
irons, equally the innocent and guilty, 
subject to pestilential disorders from being 
crowded together, and falling unhappy 
victims to the gaol distemper. Did we 
call ourselves a land of liberty? Did we 
boast of our civil government, our laws, 
our excellent constitution? Was it not 
true, that the more the country was des- 
potic, the more anxiously were the crimi- 
nals provided for, and their safety, health, 
and comfort attended to? It was a great 
national object, and worthy consideration. 
Look at the regulations made by the em- 
press of Russia, so well described by Mr. 
Coxe, in his visit to the northern courts. 
See her with a dignity and benevolence of 
mind, truly worthy of so exalted a charac- 
ter, writing down institutions for the go- 
vernment of her criminals with her own 
hand: see her attentive to every circum- 
stance of dress, of cleanliness, of separa- 
tion; ordering that juniper berries should 
be burnt in the gaols; giving them direc- 
tions for their food, ordering them vegeta- 
bles, and using every precaution which 
came recommended by our own writers, . 
Mr. Howard in particular; and practised 
in every country in Europe more than in 
this. See the court of France delegating 
to the parliament of Paris the execution 
of those salutary regulations, which were 
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introduced at the beginning of the present 
century, and which they have thought fit 
most wisely to observe. See in Flanders 
the same regulations prevail: see in Ger- 
many, in Switzerland, cleanliness and 
separation the leading characteristics of 
their directions for the management of 
their prisons. Do not let us shrink at the 
comparison, and turn aside from it. Let 
us consider it as an incentive and an emu- 
lating inducement with us to out-rival 
them; and to persuade ourselves that 
slothfulness, disease, and universal corrup- 
tion and depravity of manners, are not the 
necessary attendants upon the horrors of 
confinement. After having dwelt for 
some time on the management and laws 
of the different foreign prisons, in all the 
various Countries of Europe, and pointed 
them out as a great instance of the policy, 
and test of the character of every state, 
he came to the subject of debtors, who, 
he said, were unjustly and injuriously 
mixed with criminals of all sorts—with 
felons and with murderers, without dis- 
tinction of crime, age, sex, or education. 
He said, no system of laws in any civilized 
country upon the face of the globe, which 
professed a regard for the civil liberty of 
the subject, were so ill calculated to re- 
claim, to reform, to prevent the mischief 
they professed to remedy, as that of this 
country. He said, that acts of insolvency 
were @ necessary, but a fatal remedy. 
Don’t let the number of our debtors, he 
said, be attributed to our being a com- 
mercial country. In Amsterdam there 
were, at one time, when Mr. Howard vi- 
sited it, eighteen; at another time, fifteen 
debtors. It must arise from the internal 
deficiency of our laws; for in other coun- 
tries there are few or no debtors, compa- 
ratively speaking with our own. In France 
they bear no proportion to ours. These 
laws have deservedly, on a former occa- 
sion, been the object of consideration in 
this House; when, by an Act, emphatically 
called, “* The Lord’s Act,” many comforts 
were provided for debtors, which did ho- 
nour to the heads that suggested them, 
and to the hearts which sympathised in 
such distress; but these were but tempo- 
rary and external remedies. Let us now 
strike at the root of the disorder, revise 
the whole absurd and impolitic system 
from the beginning to the end; above all, 
never consign debtors promiscuously to 
the company of felons, where the young 
Are not more ready to learn than the old 
are eager toteach. Jet them be kept se- 
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parate, and out of the way of constantt 
tation to indecency, immorality, drunkea- 
nese, and every other vice which can de- 
prave the human heart. These were re- 
gulations which ought to be made; but if 
he were to introduce them into this Bill, 
he should be told that the expense would 
make it insupportable, as if the state could 
not regain, by the preservation of the lives 
and morals of its subjects, the sums of 
money which such regulations would call 
for, great as they might be. Look at the 
splendour and magnificence of the balil- 
rooms ; look at the subscriptions to country 
races, to plates, and to all the fashionable 
vices and dissipation of the age, and then 
let us be told that the counties cannot af- 
ford a small part of these sums to relieve 
the agonies of the many who are confined, 
from misfortunes which they could neither 
foresee nor prevent—for debts which they 
cannot pay, and for fees which are ille- 
gally extorted from them. However, mn 
the few alterations he meant to propose, 
he would not loose sight in future, or be 
understood to give up those excellent re- 
gulations, so generally recommended by 
all modern writers on these subjects; but 
if this Bill could not comprehend them, 
perhaps a noble lord (Mansfield) who was 
deservedly the ornament of his country 
and profession, would advise the judges 
to recommend an attention to them in 
their different circuits, that might answer 
the purpose for the present; and whatever 
came from that learned lord must secure 
public obedience and respect. 

Lord Loughborough paid a high com- 
pliment to the noble lord, for his benevo- 
lent intentions in a matter which most 
forcibly called on the humanity and po- 
licy of the nation: but in regard to the 
alteration suggested by the noble lord, he 
begged leave to say, that the grand jury 
ought not to be the persons to whom the 
disposal of the money of the county should 
be left. As a grand jury they might dis- 
pose of it; the same in their character 
justices; that is, the members of the 
grand jury might act. But a grand jury 
was a fluctuating body, existing but for a 
few hours ; and they were not the persons 
to whom these powers had been usually 
committed. 

Lord Walsingham said, he would be 
happy to agree to the alteration that the 
learned lord had suggested, only observ- 
ing, that the appeal would lie from the 
justices to the same justices, and they 
would certainly confirm their own cet» 
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tracts. He had thought a wider and more 
general concurrence would be necessary ; 
as, otherways, local interest, particularly 
with respect to the spot upon which a 
gaol should be built, might, at least, but 
too frequently prevail, as the various con- 
tests in different counties, particularly ‘in 
Essex, would enable gentlemen to reco!- 
Ject. He said, he could not tell why, in 
almost every instance, particular acts of 
parliament were necessary for each gaol in 
each county; but so it was; that the last 
general bill had been found so defective, 
as never to have been thought sufficient 
to act upon; and he wished that some- 
body would explain the point in which 
that deficiency lay. 
The Bill was read a second time. 


Debate in the Lords on the Election 
Bribery Bill.) The Earl of Sandwich 
moved, that the second reading of the 
Bill should be postponed to that day two 
months. His reasons for putting it off ta 
a long day, was to prevent its passing into 
a law: and he was induced so to do, be- 
cause he thought that, however well in- 
tentioned the principle of the Bill might 
be, yet its clauses went not only to deteat 
its effect in respect to bribery, but to de- 
stroy the inherent rights, rd and 
franchise of the subject. By the Bill, as 
it now stood, a poor man was excluded 
from voting, that was, the penalty of the 
offence was tantamount to a prohibition of 
a voting; for if he received six-pence to 
defray his expenses, he was liable to pay 
5004. Five hundred pounds to a journey- 
man handicraft was imprisonment for lite. 
The Bill stated, that it was to prevent ex- 
penses at elections, but it went to increase 
them ; for according to the tenor of word- 
ing it, there was to be an agent appointed 
to every coach, chaise, diligence, and 
horse at every inn on the roads all round 
England, to the places of election, in 
order to provide beds, dinners, and sup- 
pers for the freemen, burgesses, and free- 
holders, as they passed and repassed to 
and from the place of election. Such, he 
said, would be the situation of those 
voters, not inhabitants of the town or city 
where the election was held. Was this 
serving the country? Was this providing 
against bribery at elections? No; it was 
destroying the freedom of the one, and 
encouraging the propagation of the other. 
It was, in fact, a bill of absurdities, and 
such as was fraught with much mischief 
to.the constitutional freedom of election. 
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The Earl.of Radnor replied, that al- 
though he coincided with the noble lord 
in respect to the enormous penalty of 500/. 
yet he thought, that by amending the Bill, 
It might be made a good one. An idea, 
indeed, might start, that as it was a money 
bill, and as it merely respected the privi- 
leges of the Commons, they might throw 
it out if it was altered: but he believed 
the contrary. Yet if they did so, both 
Houses might then come to an under- 
standing, that something of the kind ought 
to be done, and a new bill conformably 
to the sentiments of both be brought in 
accordingly. 

The Earl of Coventry thought the Bill 
should go into the Committee at least. He 
did not see the objections in those strong 
points of view in which they appeared to 
the noble earl, and he thought that a day 
or two spent in election by a tradesman, 
without being paid for his attendance, 
would no more injure him than so much 
holiday time spent on Easter Monday. 

Lord Onslow was clearly of opinion, that 
the Bill should not pass into a law, as it 
would, in effect, disfranchise all non-resi- 
dent freemen, and thereby injure the right 
of election. 

Lord Sydney was for committing the 
Bill, as he thought it would answer the 
end proposed. 

Lord Stormont was of a contrary opi- 
nion, and contended for postponing it for 
two months, and thereby getting rid of a — 
matter, which, if it was carried into a law, 
would do a most essential mischief to the 
constitution, without any one advantage 
arising from it. 

The Earl of Effingham said, that bribery 
at elections was evident, and that some 
mode ought to be adopted to prevent it; 
and he saw none so likely to effect it as 
the present Bill, if passed into a law. 

The House divided: Contents 18; Non- 
contents 16. The Bill was therefore re- 
jected. 


Debate on Lord North’s Motton for 
Hlalf-pay to certain American Provincial 
Corps.| June 27. On the order of the 
day for going into a Committee of Supply, 
Lord North rose to meve, “ That it be an 
instruction to the said Committee, that 
they do consider of allowing half-pay to 
certain Provincial corps who served with 
his Majesty’s troops during the late war in 
America.” He said, that this appeal in 
behalf of those unfortunate gentlemen, 
was to the munificence, the liberality, the 
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gratitude, or to speak more truly, to the 
justice of this country. Comfortably 
settled in their respective provinces, they 
cheerfully stood forth in obedience to his 
Majesty’s proclamations, to testify their | 
loyalty to their sovereign, and their at- 
tachment to the British constitution ; they 
left their friends and relations, they aban- 
" doned their possessions, they sacrificed 
their fortunes, and they risked their lives 
for our cause; they fought with us—they 
fought for us; and during the course of a 
long, laborious and unfortunate war, they, 
on many occasions sealed, with their own 
blood, their attachment to Great Britain. 
Would that House, therefore, to whom 
these gallant men now looked, as to their 
only hope, Dlast this last, this only hope ? 
Would they suffer the heart-breaking 
tidings to be carried over to America, that 
they were deserted by England, for whose 
sake they had deserted every thing dear 
tothem? That they were to be disbanded 
and abandoned at one moment by this 
country? He trusted not; he trusted that 
the justice, the humanity, the gratitude of 
that House were too deeply interested in 
their cause, ever to suffer them to turn 
their backs on these faithful subjects and 
gallant soldiers. On these grounds chiefly 
did he rest his spree’ in their favour. He 
would not have this considered in the light 
of a job; if he thought that it had the 
least resemblance to it, he would be the 
very first to oppose it; and if there were 
any men among these officers, who were 
not proper objects of national gratitude, he 
would willingly exclude them from the 
benefit of the half-pay, which he should 
propose to be given to the officers in ge- 
neral. It had been suggested, that there 
were persons in the provincial regiments, 
who Sia not come under the description of 
American loyalists. He had taken pains 
to be informed very minutely on the sub- 
ject by colonel Innis, the inspector. gene- 
ral of 21 of these corps; and he found 
there were among them three descriptions 
of officers; the first, those who, born 
in America, had sacrificed their fortunes 
to their loyalty, and joined the King’s 
forces; the second, those who, though 
born in his Majesty’s European dominions, 
had been long settled in America, and re- 
sided in the country before the war broke 
out ; and lastly, those who, born in Europe, 
went over to America when the war broke 
out, and served as volunteers in our army. 
Of these last he found that there were 
1 major, 9 captains, 21 lieutenants, and 
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13 ensigns, which would appear a very 
small number indeed, when he should in- 
form the House that he proposed to pro- 
vide in all for 19 majors, and above 100 
of each of the other three descriptions of 
officers. The half-pay for the whole of 
the officers of the 21 corps, would amount 
to 31,783/. 5s. 10d. and that part of it 
which should be given to the above 1 ma- 
jor, 9 captains, 21 lieutenants, and 13 en- 
signs, who were not natives of America, or 
long residents, would amount to little 
more than 2,000/. That such of the offi- 
cers as were native Americans were justly 
entitled to relief, no man of feeling would 
deny; that others, who, though born in 
Great Britain or Ireland, had been lon 
settled in America, and had abandon 
their lands and fortunes to support the 
common cause, were no less entitled, was 
& proposition to which he did not expect 
any opposition. It had been suggested on 
a former day, that there were among 
those officers several, who, having sold out 
of the regulars, had obtained commissions 
in the Provincial corps; on inquiry, he 
found there were five only of this descrip- 
tion ; and he made no difficulty to say that 
he should not think it any hardship, if they 
were entirely excluded from half-pay. 
Having stated the pretensions of the Ame- 
rican corps, from their loyalty and their 
meritorious services, he mentioned the 
letter from lord George Germain to sir 
Henry Clinton, in which a promise of half- 
pay was held out, not only to the corps 
which should be raised after the receipt of 
the letter, but also before it, so that there 
was a retrospect as well as a prospect ; and 
what was not a little remarkable, the ‘ 
Highland emigrants, who had been raised 
before the writing of that letter under col. 
M‘Lean, had not only been promised half- 
pay: but had afterwards been put upon the 
ritish establishment, and formed now the 
84th regiment. ‘There was a condition in- 
deed in the letter, which had been literally 
fulfilled only by three regiments ; namely, 
that the commander in chief should not 
recommend any one regiment to half-pay, 
that should not be completed to the stand- 
ard of the British establishment ; but the 
other corps had been prevented only by 
their being constantly sent on duty, and 
drained of their men; so that their drains 
were more copious than their resources. 
The Queen’s Rangers in particular, had 
raised between 3,000 and 4,000 men, and 
yet had never been able to muster, at one 
time, more than 300, 80 constant was their 
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service in the field; and he hoped, that 
since that was the cause that prevented 
them from complying with the condition, 
the generosity of the House would incline 
them to judge according to the spirit, not 
according to the letter of the condition. 
He particularly mentioned the correspon- 
dence which had taken place on the sub- 
ject, and stated the expectation under 
which the corps were raised. He again 
recommended these gallant officers to the 
justice of the House, claiming for them a 
small relief indeed, but which they had 
earned by their loyalty as citizens, and 
their faithful and gallant services as sol- 
diers. He concluded by saying, that he 
would, in the committee, move only for 
15,0002. towards, and on account of, half- 
pay to these corps. 
: r. W. Grenville objected not to the 
proposed relief itself, but to the mode of 
it. He said every man must feel for the 
situation of these unfortunate men, and 
no one could be so barbarous or unjust as 
to reject their claims upon this country ; 
but still this did not appear to him the pro- 
per mode to relieve them. No man, he 
lieved, would say, that the provincial 
corps did not deserve well of this coun- 
try, and that they ought not to be consi- 
dered as entitled to a grateful return. 
‘That was a position that was certainly in- 
disputable ; and if no other means could 
be found for rewarding the merit of the 
officers of the provincial corps, than grant- 
ing them half-pay, in the manner pro- 
posed by the noble lord, there was not a 
man in the kingdom who would more 
zealously endeavour to support such a 
Poe than himself. The question, 
owever, was not, he conceived, of so con- 
fined a nature, and as there were other 
modes open for their relief, he should, 
without dread of having his humanity 
impeached, venture to oppose the present 
mode, and endeavour to shew, that the 
noble lord had neither proved it to be jus- 
tified by fact, nor supported by such argu- 
ment ‘as ought to have sufficient weight 
with the House to induce them to adopt 
it. The noble lord had ranged the offi- 
cers of the provincial corps under three 
descriptions. Their claims to reward the 
noble lord had stated likewise upon three 
grounds. He had rested a good deal 
upon their general merit as soldiers, much 
upon their sufferings as loyalists, and still 
more upon the promise held to them in 
lord G. Germain’s letter. He would un- 
dertake to shew, that upon neither of 
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these three grounds was the motion sup- 
portable. In point of general merit as 
soldiers, that surely was so broad a plea, . 
that every regiment raised at home, with- 
out being given to expect half-pay, durin 

the war, and which had served abroad 
meritoriously, must be admitted to have 
an equally just claim to half-pay on the — 
same account. As loyalists, there was 
another, and, in his opinion, a better 
mode of rewarding them. A bill had 
been Jately brought in for the institution 
of a commission, for the purpose of inves- 
tigating the particular merits and suffer- 
ings of the loyalists. Under that com- 
mission, the persons in question seemed 
properly to fall; and under that alone was 
it to be expected, that a due discrimina- 
tion could be made of their respective 
merits. The circumstance of having 
borne arms, and been in active service, 
would, doubtless, appear to the commis- 
sioners a matter strongly in their favour ; 
and they would, by their manner of re- 
commending them, take care to place 
these loyalists, who had borne arms, in a 
point of view infinitely superior to that 
other description of loyalists, who had 
ignominiously left America on the com- 
mencement of the war, and by their insi- 


-dious counsels here, and their artful mis- 


representations, induced government to 

ersist in a fatal error, and had in fact 

een themselves the principal cause of all 
our present misfortunes. Upon the pro- 
mise held out in lord G. Germain’s letter, 
he was persuaded they had no right what- 
ever to expect or claim half-pay. He 
stated that letter to contain an illegal pro- 
mise, no way authorized by parliament, 
who must make good the promise, if made 
good at all. But allowing the promise to 
be of sufficient authority, and that the 
letter was admissible evidence, there were 
parts-in that evidence extremely material 
to prove what he now asserted. Mr. 
Grenville here read several passages that 
prescribed the terms on which alone the 
officers of the regiments were to have halt- 
pay. He also called for another letter 
from the American secretary to sir Henry 
Clinton, in which sir Henry was directed 
to cause an inquiry to be instituted into 
the individual character of each officer, to 
ascertain what had been his former occu- 
pation, how long he had been in the ser- 
vice, as an officer of provincials, and other 
particulars ; all of which were to be re- 
ported, first to the commander in chief, 
and from him to the ‘secretary of state, 
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in order that the King might judge who in the committee. Upon the claim of 
was proper to be allowed half-pay before | common military merit, they by no means 
it was allowed. Mr. Grenville observed, | stood alone. ‘There had been various re=- 
that no such report, as was here described, | giments raised, which had seen hot and 
was before the House; he took it for | active services as well as they, who ought 
granted, therefore, that no such report | to have half-pay, if they had. Mr. Powys 
had been made; and that being the case, mentioned the regiments of colonel Keat~ 
he asked, whether the House was willing | ing, colonel M’Cormick, and the others 
to pass an act 60 inconsonant to the dig- that had served in the: West Indies. Mr. 
nity of their proceedings, 50 unworthy | Powys said, he had been & little asto- 
their own honour, as to vote half-pay to nished to see the business moved from 
the officers of the provincial corps; with- | such a quarter ; but when he reflected a 
out having before them that proof of their little, hig surprise had ceased: certainly 
being entitled to it, which the secretaries neither the Secretary at War, nor the 
of stute and ministers in general had Commander in Chief, could be prevailed 
thought requisite, before they themselves | on to agitate a business shocking to mili- 
assented to such a favour : 7 tary ideas. : 
Sir Georze Howard spoke very feelingly) Lord North said, he had moved the 
sn favour of the officers of the American | business, because it fell immediately within 
corps, whom, by every rule of justice, | his province as secretary of state for the 
equity, and gratitude, we were bound to | southern department. 
protect; and the more $0; ashe had very| ‘The Secretary at War rose, to declare, 
good authority to Say; that they were, | that provincial co s had never been under 
most of them, reduced to a state very | the cognizance of his office. He expressed 
little removed from beggary ; and that, | his surprise at the motion having met with 
though they should be abandoned by this | any opposition, and reminded the House, 
country, he believed they never would that the peace had been condemned by 
consent to live under the dominion of| them principally on account of the in- 
congress. As to such officers as had sold humanity of it with respect to the very 
out of our service at very low prices in- | corps that had been so much the subject 
deed, as he was informed, and afterwards | of discussion. 
got commissions for higher rank in -the Mr. W. Pitt said, he should add to the 
provincial corps than they had enjoyed in surprise of the’ right hon. gentleman, by 
the regulars, he would by no means con- declaring that he strongly objected to the 
gent that they should get half-pay, one of motion. That peace, which the right bon. 
them however excepted, major Green; he gentleman had been pleased to say the 
was besieged at Ninety-six, and attacked | House had condemned, he had been con- 
both under and over ground, till by the | cerned in making; and he should neither 
undermining the enemy had got posses- | be at any time ashamed of the part he had 
sion of the fosse ; the major sallied imme- | taken on that occasion, nor ready to sub- 
diately at the head of his little garrison, | mit to the charge of having neglected the 
beat back the enemy, and recovered the | loyalists, conscious as he was, that every 
fosse; and the rebels were so discon- thing had been done for that deserving, 
certed, that they raised the seige and but unfortunate set of men, that the cir- 
marched off, The brilliancy and spirit of | cumstance of the moment would allow. 
the action ought to procure the gallant | With regard to the present question, it 
major both rank and half-pay. was a question of mode, and not of matter; 
Mr. Powys said, the noble lord had so | every body was agreed that the provincial 
confounded the different grounds on which | regiments deserved a most grateful return 
he meant to rest the present proposition, | for their services. ‘The sole argument 
that it was difficult to investigate his argu- | was, which was the best mode of making 
ment. Upon the promise held out by the | that return? He was inclined to adopt 
letter of lord G. Germain, it was evident | what had been so ably recommended by 
the officers of the provincial corps had no | his hon. friend, who first started an objec- 
right to claim half-pay ; a8 coming under | tion to the motion ; because he thought it 
the general description of loyalists, who | the most regular mode, the most consonant 
had suffered for their attachment to this |to the rules and practice of that House, 
country, they certainly became fitter ob- | and the mode best adapted to the purpose. 
jects of the enquiry of the commissioners, | With regard to the noble lord’s proposition 
than of the motion intended to be made |to vote 30,000). for the half pay of the 
* 
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provineral corps, what was it, but a part 
of the profuse and wasteful system that 
had characterized the whole of the Ame- 
rican war? A proposition, blindly and 
absurdly to vote away the public money, 
without information, without estimate, and 
upon no certain ground whatever. With 
regard to the hope of half-pay held out 
by the secretary of state's letter, what 
authority had any minister to make such 
an unconstitutional promise? In the first 
place, he was inclined to dispute the autho- 
rity of it. Inthe next, he could not, as 
a member of parliament, consent to vote 
without a previous estimate of the matter 
to bevoted. According to the established 
tice of the House, there must elapse 
n days at least before any estimate laid 
upon the table could be voted. In the 
present case, there had been no estimate 
whatever before the House, nor did the 
House, parliamentarily speaking, know 
any thing of the twenty one corps in 
question. 
General Conway could not but support 
a motion, which he was convinced was 
founded in humanity, justice, and national 
honour. He disliked the American war, 
and had repeatedly declared his disappro- 
bation of the noble lord in the blue ribbon’s 
 sanage ae respecting that war; he there- 
re, could not be supposed to be a friend 
to any similar waste of the public money ; 
but the case in question was, in his mind, 
far different. The provincial corps and 
he had differed in political opinion as 
widely as men could differ; but God for- 
bid he should ever become the slave of a 
policy so narrow-minded and selfish as 
not to allow every just tribute of praise to 
those who had bravely served their coun- 
try in a cause about the origin of which 
he and they entertained different senti- 
ments. The right hon. gentleman had 
said, the provincial corps were unknown 
to that House. Was that the fact? Had 
they not hg after year been stated and 
voted ? ould any man living pretend it 
was a secret to that House that any such 
corps existed? He trusted there was not 
in being a man so lost to all sense of 
shame as to pretend that he thought so. 
With regard to lord G. Germain’s letter, 
was it not the known prerogative of the 
Crown to raise what military force it 
pleased during the war? Could not the 
Crown employ foreign troops? In what, 
therefore, consisted the unconstitutional 
act of employing provincial corps?) He 
Gtated the claims of the provincial corps 
[VOL XXII. ] 
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.in the strongest manner, declaring that he 
.knew they had such a rooted dislike to: 


congress, that, let their fate be what it 


‘might, they would not enter into the 


American service. Not to vote the half- 


‘pay, would be to turn them over to instant 
-beggary and despair. 


After some further conversation the 
motion was agreed to. 


June 30. The report of the Committee 
being brought up, 

Mr. Martin said, that he certainly did 
not rise to oppose the resolution respect- 
ing those called the American loyalists, 
but merely to state to the House upon 
what priociple he should give his consent 
to it. However he might differ in opinion ~ 
from, or however culpable he might think 
any individual, or any body of men, he 
harboured so little the spirit of malice or 
revenge, that he never wished to punish, 
for the sake of punishment only, any per- 
son whatever; but he could never agree 
with those gentlemen who had for a course 
of years condemned the American war, 
as cruel and unjust, and now proposed to 
make a provision for those who had sup- 
ported us in it. If such persons were in 
misery or distress, let them be relieved from 
motives of humanity. He thought that s 
sense of guilt and self-reproach was suf- 
ficient punishment ; and that such feelings 
must be the lot of those who ‘had fought 
in support of coercive measures against 
the liberties of their country. He prayed, 
that if they had so acted in the face of 
their consciences, and not from disinte- 
rested and honest motives, that God would 
forgive them. He said, the American 
war had ended as had been long foretold, 
and as he had devoutly wished it might 
end, in the triumph of right and justice 
over coercion and despotism; and he 
trusted that this great event would be an 
awful and permanent warning to this 
and every other powerful nation, to rule 
their subjects with equity, mildness, and 
persuasion, rather than threats, coercion, 
and the force of arms. If we should con- 
tinue to act upon tyrannical principles, it 
might be expected that the just judgments 
of heaven would light upon us, and deprive 
us of that liberty which we refused to 
ethers. He was sorry to have been absent 
from the House some days ago, when 3 
peritien was presented to the House by a 

ody of men, for whom he always had 

entertained the highest respect; he meant 

ee people called Quakers. Though he 
3X] 
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might think some of their speculative 
doctrines not perfectly reasonable, yet, 
considering their excellent morals, and 
the purity and simplicity of their manners, 
he regarded them as approaching nearer 
to the true spirit of Christianity than any 
other sect: these benevolent men had 
remonstrated with great reason against 
that most inhuman practice of buying and 
selling their fellow-creatures, the negroes, 
with as little scruple as they deal in cattle, 
and treating them, for the most part, with 
xouch more cruelty ; he said, that he held 
it to be a most abominable proceeding ; 
and that if men had not, in a melancholy 
degree, the art of deceiving themselves 
and reconciling any thing to their con- 
sciences, however wicked, that they ima- 
gined to be for their present, though mis- 
taken interest, they would not muller such 
an enormity to be continued. He would 


mention one more instance of our crying 


injustice, and mention it the rather, as the 
objection which had been generally made 
to the reform of it had been happily re- 
moved by the restoration of peace; he 
meant that most diabolical of all tyranny, 
the impressing of seamen. He believed it 
would not be regular on the present ques- 
tion to dwell on these grievances, however 
_ heavily felt; but he only wished to warn 
the country against the continuation of 
= aboot in any form or shape whatever. 

e would only add, that if he had ex- 
ape himself with too much warmth, he 

oped it would be attributed rather to his 
want of ability in language than to any 
willingness to give offence; at the same 
time he must say, that though he would 
cordially wish to avoid incurring the dis- 
pleasure of any individuals, or bodies of 
men, yet, if he could not deliver his real 
and honest sentiments without that incon- 
' wenience, he should think it his duty to 
submit to it, however great, rather than 
meanly to stifle his opinion for the sake of 
Continuing in favour with any man, or any 
description of men whatever. He knew 
well, and was thoroughly aware, that such 
conduct was not the short way to what 
was esteemed worldly prosperity; but he 
was confident that it was the direct road 
to the approbation of worthy characters, 
and to what was atill more essential, 
internal peace, and self-approbation and 
congentment. 

Lord Surrey supported the resolution. 
He observed, that the ruinous American 
war had been pretty generally blamed; 
but he thought the nation bound by every 
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tie of honour to hold out some protection 
to the poor loyalists. 

The Report of the Committee was 
agreed to. 


Debate in the Commons on the Exche- 
Regulation Bill.] June 23. Lord 
John Cavendish requested the House 
would recollect, that, on a former occasion, 
he had thrown out an idea relative to a 
reform in the offices of his Majesty’s Ex- 
chequer ; it was now his intention to carry 
that idea into effect: there were some 
offices, such as that of usher of the ex- 
chequer, which he meant should be en- 
tirely abolished after the deaths of the 
present possessors: the tellerships he did 
not intend to abolish, but to reform; they 
had been usually bestowed on the sons of 
chancellors, who were thus rewarded in 
the persons of their children for their own 
services: he wished, therefore, to preserve 
them for laudable purposes; but the fees, 
which appeared too considerable, should 
be reduced after the expiration of the pa- 
tents under which the present tellers held. 
He then moved “for leave to bring in a 
Bill for establishing certain regulations in 
the receipt of his Majesty’s Exchequer.” 
| Mr. Powys asked if any Bill was to be 
brought in this year to compel public ac- 
comptants to pay in their balances. A 
desultory conversation took place, in which 
a bill thet had been filed against Mr. 
Powell, as one of the executors of lord 
Holland, and which had abated in conse- 
quence of his death, became the subject 
of conversation, Mr. Kenyon desiring to 
know if there was apy intention of reviv- 
ing it. 

Lord John Cavendish said, he was not 
prepared to answer the questions: but 
would take care to be better informed on 
some future day. | 

The Solicitor General said, he never 
would revive the Bill to the full extent of 
the one which had abated; he understood 
that the former was for the recovery of all 
the interest that had ever been made out 
of the public money by lord Holland; a 
measure which appeared to him so unjust, 
5 sewed and vexatious; s0 contrary to 

e reegived practice of all paymasters for 
a century, and would lay under such ter- 
rible apprehensions the descendants of all 
former paymasters, without any limitation 
as to time, that he would sooner resign his 
office than assist in such a measure. 

Mr. For complained, that of all the 
former paymasters, his father was the only 
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“one whom the late administration ‘had 
singled out for the purpose of exacting 
from his executors what would reduce to 
beggary his whole family, and what the 
descendants of all his predecessors had 
_ been suffered to enjoy as their just and 
fair inheritance, namely, the interest, not 
of any money with-held from the public 
after it had been called for, but all the 
accumulated interest that had ever been 
made by a paymaster: this was a prose- 
cution of such a nature, considering the 
situation in which he stood with respect to 
the ministers when it was’ commenced, 
that looked very like a persecution. - 

Mr. W. Pitt agreed, that he did not 
think such interest ought to be demanded 
by the public; but still he thought the 
late attorney-general had done right in 
demanding all that he conceived the pub- 
lic had a legal claim to; if the claim 
should be found to be oppressive, as he 
thought it would, the legislature could then 
give relief; but it ought not to be at the 
discretion of an attorney-general to leave 
undemanded any right of the crown. 

Mr. Burke replied, that Empson and 
Dudley might be defended on precisely 
the same ground. 

‘ Leave was given to bring in the Bill. 


July 4. The House went into a Com- 
mittee on the Bill. 

Lord John Cavendish proposed, that 
after the interest of the present auditor 
and tellers of the Exchequer, and of the 
clerk of the pells, in their respective places 
shall have ceased and determined, the ga- 
laries of these officers in future shall be 
fixed and certain, and as follow: the place 
of auditor, 4,000/. a year; each tellership, 
2,7008.; clerkship of the pells, 3.0000 ; 
the place of deputy to each of the four 
tellers, 1,000/.; the place of deputy to the 
deputies to be totally abolished ; the de- 
puty to the clerk of the pells, 800/.; and 
the receiver under him, 200/. He said 
that the fees should for ever be continued, 
but not divided among the different officers 
who shal] succeed those who now hold by 

atent; that of these fees a fund should 

e made, out of which the salaries should 
be paid; the surplus to be divided into 
three parts, two of which to be applied to 
the use of the public, the other to the 
civil list, if it should be found to stand in 
need of it. From the reports of the com- 
missioners of accounts, it appeared that 
the present income of the tellers amounted 
ip peace to something more than 2,500/. 
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per annum, and in war to near 8,0002 
e commissioners of accounts had point- 
ed out the degree to which the cause of 
complaint prevailed, and they had advised 
a correction of it. That any individual 
subject should hold an office so circum- 
stanced, that its emoluments should in- 
crease in proportion as the expense, dis- 
tress, and difficulty of the country in- 
creased, was certainly a matter that every 
man must think improper, and wish to 
have altered. This was the evil which the 
present Bill was intended to cure, and 
upon that ground principally was the 
whole of it constructed. In applying the 
remedy, however, government had endea- | 
voured to extend their views a little far- 
ther, and had not merely contented them- 
selves with aiming at the correction of a 
present abuse, but had endeavoured so to 
correct it, as to provide an effectual and 
anent benefit for the public in future. 

t had been the general opinion, that the 
emoluments of the principal officers of the 
Exchequer ought to be reduced to the 
standard of their amount during times of . 
peace; in the present Bill, another opinion 
was put in practice: it had, upon exami- 
nation been found, that the emoluments 
of some of the officers of the Exchequer, 
even during times of peace, were inordi- — 
nately large, and indeed much larger than | 
they ought to be, when considered in any 
le point of view. In the proposed 
amendment of the clause, therefore, it was 
intended to submit to the House such al- 
lowances for the several officers as would, 
in some instances, fall under the amount 
of their average emoluments in time of 
peace; in others, for reasons which he 
would ‘state, a trifling addition to the 
amount of their peace emoluments were 
meant to be proposed. In effecting an 
alteration of so much importance, two 
things were necessary to be adverted to: 
sinecures of too enormous a size ought 
not to be suffered to remain ; neither ought 
they, if it was judged proper that they. 
should remain at all, be so cut down, as 
that they might not be held out by the 
crown, and looked up to by men of con- 
siderable talents, as fit rewards for distin- 
guished publie service in eminent situa- 
tions of the state.— His lordship next spoke 
to the appropriation of the savings of the 
fee fund, and said, if there should be any 
loss on carrying the Bill into effect, his 
intention was to charge one-third of that 
loss to the civil: list, and two-thirds of if 
to the public. If, on the other hand, there 
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should be a profit (and he owned, he be- 
lieved it to ibs infinitely more probable), 
he thought it fair to divide the surplus of 
that profit, after deducting the salaries of 
the officers, and the other expemes, in 
the same proportion. His lordship stated, 
that as the civil list was at present charge- 
able with a great part of the expense of 
the establishment of the Exchequer, it was 
but equitable that it should have its share 
of the savings arising from a reform adapt- 
ed to that office. He then moved, That 
the blanks in the clause should be filled 
up, as he had mentioned. 

Mr. Husscy objected to the salary of 
the tellers, as exceeding that of even the 
present tellers by near 200/. a year each. 

Mr. Pulteney found the same fault with 
the motion, and said that 2,500/. would 
be sufficient both for peace and war; he 
observed, that the noble Jord had taken no 
notice of the application of the present 
expense of the second clerks of the four 
tellers. With regard to the tellers, the 
noble lord had acknowledged that their 
places were absolute sinecures ; why, then, 
should not the peace emolument of their 
office be thought sufficient? As the blanks 
were sropaeed to be filled up, they were 
not only to have 200/. a year more than 
their peace emolument, bat their clerks 
were to have 1,000/. a year. Now it ought 
to be considered, that the tellers had the 
appointment of their own clerks, and 
therefore the amount of -tellers salaries, 
and the amount of the salaries of the tel- 
Jers head clerks, or deputies, might be re- 
garded as so much to each teller. He 
said, it was a fact well known, that the 
first clerk was the man who actually did 
the business of the teller; and that such 
clerks had done the whole duty of the of- 
fice for 400/. a year. This being the case, 
he saw no reason for allowing the tellers 
more than the amount of their peace emo- 
jument. Least of all did he see any thing 
like a reason for so unnecessary an in- 
crease of their deputies’ salary, which was 
nothing more than giving the tellers 600V. 
a year additional sinecure. He saw no 
reason for dividing the savings in the man- 
ner the noble lord had stated. Why was 
the civil list to share with the public in 
the participation? Eight or nine hundred 
thousand pounds a year were granted to 
the crown by way of civil list, on the im- 
pied condition, that the officers of the 

“xchequer, and various others, were to 
be provided for out of it. On that-con- 
dition the money was given. If then, by 
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any reform of the Exchequer, a consider- 
able sum could be saved to the public, 
why ought not the public to have the 
whole of the benefit? What pretence had 
the civil list to expect or receive any share 
of it? Indisputably it had none; and there- 
fore when the committee came to the 
proper clause, he should have something 
to offer to their consideration on that 
tapic. He strongly objected to granting 
the tellers more than the amount of their 
sen emoluments; but more particularly 

id his finger on the proposed increase of 
salary of the tellers’ deputies or chief 
clerks. He talked of the great influence 
the Bill would throw into the scale of the 
crown; and concluded with moving, “‘ That 
the blank to be filled with the sum voted 


‘for the latter purpose, be filled with the 


words * 4001.’ instead of * 1,000/.’” 

Mr. W. Pitt said, that since it wes 
avowed that the tellerships of the Exche- 
quer were sinecures, he could not, by 
any means, consent to the proposition 
that the clerks should have 1,000/. a year. 
All the actual business had been done for 
400/. To what purpose, then, give away 
600/. a year? There was sqmething so 
bare-faced, something so unreasonable in 
the idea, that he could not but concur 
with the hon. gentleman in his motion, 
since neither natural inclination, a neces- 
sary attention to the state of the country, 
nor the least regard to @ conscientious 
discharge of his duty, as a member of 
parliament, would suffer him to vote away 
the public money so unwarrantably. Mr. 
Pitt talked of the petitions of the p 
for reform; and asked what would be the 
opinion without doors of conduct like that 
the House were then advised to pursue ? 
The principal offices in the Exchequer 
were in the face of :day declared to be si- 
necures. The offices of the four tellers 
were indisputably sinecures, and it was 
now proposed to pay them 2,700/. a year 
for themselves, and to give their deputies, 
whom they themselves appointed, 1,000. 
a year! This was a degree of extravagant 
and improvident expenditure of the pub- 
lic money, to which he never could con- 
sent ; he therefore concurred entirely with 
the hon. gentleman near him. Nuy, his 
ideas went farther ; he thought the emolu- 
ments of the other places stated at @ 
much higher rate than they ought to be. 
He had no.notion of swelling the emolu- 
ments of sinecures unnecessarily and inore 
dinately ; he should therefore object to 
the whole of tie clause as amend 
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Mr. Secretary Fox said, that the prin- 
ciple of the Bill was not so much to re- 
duce the salaries of these offices, as to pre- 
vent the emoluments arising from t 
from increasing with the public burthens, 
and the holders of them from being en- 
riched in preportion as the public should 
grow poorer: and therefore the fixed sa- 
laries moved for by his noble friend, were 
perfectly in unison with the principle ef 
the Bill. As to the four de uties, he 
thought the salary of 1,000/. each far from 
being too much, because their offices were 
by no means sinecures; and as they held 
places of very great trust, nene but per- 
sons of considerable character eught to 
be employed in them; and for such per- 
sons 400/. a year would he teo incon- 
siderable a salary. He said, if the Bill 
had purported to be a Bill Bl gprs teat 
brought in for the purpose of effecting 
that kind of reform which had economy 
merely in view, he should, for one, sub- 
scribe to the sort of arguments he had 
heard egainst it; but the chief object of 
the Bill was of another nature. His no- 
ble friend had proposed it, in order to put 
an end to a matter that was in itself ex- 
tremely odious, and had been much, and, 
in his opinion, very justly complained of, 
namely the existence of offices, the holders 
of which received an increase of emolu- 
ment in proportion as the expenses of the 
country increased, and whe grew rich 
upon the aggravation of the public bur- 
then, and the public distress. That was 
the chief aim of the Bul ; and that, ae the 
clause was proposed to be amended, it 
fully and completely answered. With re- 
gard to the influence of the crown, much 
as he was an enemy to the increase of any 
undue influence, he ws convinced, that 
it was impossible for the government of a 
great kingdom to-go on, unless it had 
certain lucrative and honourable situations 
to bestow on its officers in a peculiar line, 
@s 8 provision for their families, and a re- 
ward for their eminent and distinguished 
services. Of this sort were the places in 
the Exchequer, which, though it might 
be necessary to lessen their inordinate 
emoluments in times and seasons when 
they undoubtedly ought not to increase, 
yet care ought to be taken, not to pare 
them so close, or to lower them so much 
as to render them unworthy the accept- 
ance or expectations of great and dis- 
tinguished characters. In putting the 
at 2,700/. his noble friend had 
barely put them above their average 
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e amount; aad. he made no doubt 

ut his noble friend meant no more. The 
increase, however, was so trifling, that it 
was not worth disputing about. With re- 
gard to the argument, that giving the 
clerk 1,000/. was in fact givmg the prin- 
cipal 1,000/. in addition to this 2,700V. 
that went upon so narrow and mean an 
idea, that he knew not how to answer it. 
If those who held the offices of tellers 
were base and sordid enough to stoop to 
such a meanness, no bar the ec peach 
had in its power to’ provide, could possi- 
bly prevent it. Certain he was, three of 
the present tellers would not demean 
cise patie 4 60 ee manner, but 
wo spurpn at any such proposition. 
And indeed the argument wai so far, 
that ff it were admitted there was scarce 
an official deputy in the kingdom whose 
ptincipal would not become liable to the 
same sort of imputation. The same 
thing might also be said of the secretary 
of the secretary of state, for instance, 
and of the two seeretaries to the Treasury ; 
but would any man presume te hint an 
inainuation, that at any time, under any 
administration, a bargain of the nature in 
uestion had been driven. He believed 
at man was not to be found who would 
venture upon such an accusation; why 
then feel an alarm upon such an account 
now? Asa bill of influence the present, 
undoubtedly, gave the crown some influ- 
ence; but he believed it would be ad- 
mitted to be a sort of influence the least 
dangerous of any that could possibly exist. 
To put a man in such a situation, as that 
the crown should never be able to be use- 
ful to him, was, in his opinion, a very 
foolish and unwise thing ; but to put a man 
into such a situation, as that it should be 
out of the power of the crown to be hurt- 
ful to him, might, in a variety of instances, 
be necessary and useful. He knew of 
no way of doing this more effectually 
than by giving a man an independent 
situation for life. In this view he pre- 
fessed himself a friend to the Bill: and a 
stronger argument that his Majesty’s pre- 
sent ministers had no views of a personal 
nature in making the salaries of the tellers 
2,700. a year, need not be resorted to, 
than a consideration of who the present 
tellers were. Three of them, lord North- 
ington, lerd Temple, end an honourable 
and respectable member of that House, 
Mr. Pratt, younger men than his Majes- 
ty’s ministers! The otger teller, unhap- 
pily, might not be so goed @ life; but then 
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it was prety well known, that it was 
promised to a person not much older than 


any of his Majesty’s present servants. He 
desired, in what he said of the necessity 
of one sort of influence remaining, not 
to be understood to extend his ideas as 
far as he had heard arguments of that 
nature carried in another place. He had 
heard it said, that if the influence of the 
crown was too much diminished, men of 
desperate fortunes, needy adventurers, 
and distressed politicians, would be the 
only persons who would accept of the 
government of the country. There was, 
he owned, something a little strange in 
the argument, that men of large property 
and considerable estates could not afford 
to serve their country as cheap, as those 
who were less affluent. He was willing, 
however, to take the argument upon the 
grounds on which it had been placed; 
and since speaking of himself, he certainly 
could not pretend to be a rich man; he 
was glad to hear it allowed that such men 
as he could afford to serve the country 
cheaper than men of greater affluence. 
In fle present Bill, however, he did not 
think it right to take away all those emolu- 
ments, which those who had reasoned in 
the manner he had stated, thought so es- 
sential toremain. The noble and learned 
lord might be assured, he envied him none 
of those emoluments, nor any affluence 
that he could derive from office. 

_ Lord Mahon rose, to express his asto- 
nishment at that most extraordinary mo- 
tion, and the great satisfaction he felt at 
its having been made by one of his Ma- 
jesty’s present ministers; for when the 
actions of public men in power contra- 
dicted their principles and professions out 
of power, it was happy that those actions 
should be of so unambiguous a nature, 
that no man of common understanding 
should be misled by such public characters 
in future. It was, he said, unnecessa 
to quote the conduct of the present ad- 
ministration in another place, on some 
late questions of great consequence, to 
prove to the people of England the total 
aversion of those ministers to every spe- 
cies of wise, honesf, and salutary reform ; 
insomuch as the conduct .of the present 
ministers in that House, on that day alone, 
was fully sufficient, in his opinion, to open 
the eyes of the people, in respect to those 
men who used to profess so much, and 
who now had so little regard for the true 
interests of the public. The noble lord 


had not only proposed that the present 
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possessors of those scandalous sinécure 
laces in the Exchequer, and those who 
Pad a reversion of them, should have the 
salary continued unto them (for which, 
at least plausible reasons might be given, 
it being considered as their property and 
their freehold ;) but the noble lord pro- 
posed to do that which no man, who was 
not an enemy to reform, could have pro- 
to do, namely, to keep up those 
exorbitant places for the future, and to 
ive them those extravagant emoluments 
or professedly doing nothing; for the 
motion itself provided also a salary of 
1,000/. per ann. to each of the four depu- 
ties for doing the business. It was pro- 
posed to give 2,700/. a year to each of 
the four tellers, for doing no public busi- 
ness whatever; and 4,0008 and '$,000/. per 
ann. to two other great officers in the 
Exchequer for performing similar ser- 
vices to the public. A more scandalous 
poe of public money, under the ca- 
amitous circumstances of this country; a 
more wanton and profligate attempt to 
maintain the unconstitutional influence 
of the crown, was scarce to be met with 
in our history. The right hon. gentleman 
Sosa Fox) who was the great advocate 
or that measure, defended it thus: he 
said it was no increase of the undue in- 
fluence of the crown, because persons 
who had places for life were not under in- 
fluence. Would the right hon. gentle- 
man dare to say, unless he meant to in- 
sult the understanding of that House, that 
the expectation of those places was no 
means of influence to the crown? He 
certainly would not ; therefore his speech, 
translated into plain English, amounted 
simply to this: ‘These useless places 
can create no influence amongst the nu- 
merous candidates for these great emolu- 
ments, because no immediate influence 
or command exists over those who now ‘ 
have them in possession ;”? or, in other 
words: ‘* These places cannot be the 
means of any influence whatever in the 
hands of a corrupt minister over any one 
man in either House of Parliament, be- 
cause four persons in this kingdom, 
namely, those who are actually in 
sion, are not under such an influence.” 
This was the close and logical mode of 
reasoning of the right hon. Secretary of 
State, who, he trusted, would never stand 
again a candidate for the honour of the 
applause and esteem of his country, of 
which he was certainly now in possession. 
The right hon. gentleman had also dared 
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to say, that those great and useless sine- 
cure places were necessary for the purity 
of government. This was the purity of 
the language of the present inistra- 
tion ! cre was a time, when he re- 
gretted the last change of administration 
m this country ; but now he sincerely re- 
joiced at that event; because it had given 
the right hon. Secretary, and his worthy 
colleagues, a complete opportunity of 
proving what they were. He therefore 
ee that House, and the people 
of England, that the present men were 
(for a short time, at least), in power ; be- 
cause it must demonstrate to all men their 
utter aversion to all reform whatever, and 
because it shewed those ministers them- 
selves in their true colours, which was all 
their bitterest and most inveterate enemies 
could ever wish, 

_ Mr. Fox rose again, to declare, that he 
never had said the Bill. gave the crown 
no influence whatever; he had merely 
said, it gave them that sort of influence, 
which was least dangerous of any that 
could possibly have existence. With re- 
gard to his principles being now known, 
he trusted the noble lord made no 
new discovery. He had avowed his prin- 
ciples upon the question again and again. 
He appealed to the recollection of the 
House, whether he had _ not expressly de- 
clared them, exactly as he had declared 
them that day, in the House three or four 
years ago, when the Bill of his hon. friend 
(Mr. Burke) was first introduced. 

Mr. Courtenay said, an opposition to 
the Bill of selon introduced by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, came with 
peculiar grace and propriety from the 
noble lord (Mahon), who had always de- 
fended, with his usual vehemence and 
energy, the measures of the late specious, 
promising, deluding, Janus-faced admi- 
‘snistration. But the public had long been 

uodeceived ; and had formed a pretty just 
opinion of the principles and views of 
those puritanical reformers. Let us judge 
of them by facts ;—they had burthened the 
country by pensions and sinecures to re- 
ward their rapacious political dependents ; 
their arrogance and meanness were equally 
conspicuous: they had boasted of reforms ; 
but what had they done? They had re- 
duced a number of persons to want and 
wretchedness, who had flattered them- 
selves with the hopes of enjoying a com- 
petence in their old age to maintain them- 
selves and educate their children. In 
seme instances this had occasioned de- 
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spair and suicide; and what had the pub- 
lic saved? a few hundreds, by abolishing. 
little offices from 30 to 60 or 70. a year. 
Such were the humane, charitable senti- 
ments, and such the exploits, of those 
rigid, virtuous, reforming statesmen. No- 
thing had escaped their miscroscopic eye ; 
they had discovered and banished a rat- 
catcher from the King’s kitchen; the 
chaplains were deprived of their daily 
bread—a pudding and a bottle of port 
were purloined from their table; and, to 
complete the system, the maids of ho- 
nour were sent supperless to bed. The 
plan of reform introduced by an hon. gen- 
tleman (Mr. Burke) was indeed somewhat 
different. He had conceived, perha 

erroneously, that the influence of the 
crown was too great, and that corruption 
had tainted the representatives of the 
peo le; that the very foundation of pub-. 
ic honours was sapped; and that public 
virtue dissolved in the sunshine of prero- 
gative. His design, his system, all his 
reforms were directed to one object—to 
restore independence to the House of . 
Commons, by diminishing the number of 
places usually held by members of parlia- 
ment. His plan was neither parsimonious 
nor illiberal; if he was right in the princi- 
ple, his means were adequate to the end 
proposed by him. The incidental saving 
which arose from this system was only a 
subordinate object, the great political prin- 
ciple, ever to restore independence to the 
House of Commons. The late narrow- 
minded, presuming, hypocritical minister, 
had neither capacity to comprehend, nor 
inclination to adopt this system; it did 
not suit his views: for his views were to 
impose on the crown, and to deceive the 
people. So much for the candour and 
consistency of the noble lord (Mahon) 
and his friends, who were such determined 
opponents to the present Bill.' Mr. Cour- 
tenay then said, he should say a few words 
more on the clause moved by the hon. 
gentleman for limiting the salary of the 
teller’s deputy to 400/. a year, instead of 
1,000/.; and on this point he must beg 
leave to differ both from the noble lord in 
the blue ribbon, and the right hon. gen- 
tleman on the floor, who Fad asserted, 
that if 1,000/. was the fixed salary by an 
act of parliament, no principal would 
presume to bargain with his clerk, and 
deprive him of any part of it. Why not? 
At present the deputy’s emoluments arose 
from fees, given him by the law of the 
land, the common law ; surely as respect- 
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able a foundation of the deputy’s right as 
any act of parliament; yet they had seen, 
by a report from the commissioners of ac. 
counts, that a noble lord, one of the tellers 
of the Exchequer (ear! Temple), had only 
paid his deputy 400/. a year, and con- 
verted the remainder (about 800¢. more) 
to his own use. At the same time, he 


was happy in having an opportunity of 


vindicating that noble lord from the oblique, 


out as a censure on that noble lord’s con- | 
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On the same principles of consistency (m 
respect to his clerks), the noble lord when 
he wae viceroy in a neighbouring king- 
dom, struck off three state trumpeter 
out of four, but obliged the remaining 
one to do the whole duty of his former 
three coadjutors,: without an increase of 
salary; and to save the expense even of 
the inetrament, (which wae carrying ee 
nomy to the utmost), obliged the single 


inviduous msinuations which were thrown : forlorn state hg fey te sound his ex- 


cellency’s praise (which was the duty of 


duct in this instance; every one who was an Irish state trumpeter), im a twisted 
_ acquainted with that noble lord’s character , newspaper, instead of a brazen tobe. Mr. 

was convinced, that in depriving his de- | Courtenay added, he would fain laanch 
puty of two-thirds of his income, he had | out into a penegyric on the noble lord al- 
acted on wise and just motives. The no-. luded to, only he was apprehensive, by 
ble lord knew, that too much affluence | doing so, he might deviate a little from 
disqualified clerks for business, and made ; the question before the House; that it- 
them idle and negligent; therefore, to | vestigating spirit, that indefatigable perse- 


correct this natural propensity, this vis 
inertia, the noble lord kept his deputy on 
short commons: 400/. a year was enough 
for the bare necessities of life, and was 
not sufficient to lead him into temptatioris, 
as he could not afford to go to plays, 
operas, and other expensive places ; there- 
fore, to divert himself, and pass his time 
agreeably, he was obliged to make his 
business his amusement. As the noble 
lord enjoyed a place himself of 7 or 8,000). 
a year, which was a perfect sinecure, by 
taking 800/. more from his deputy, the 
noble lord could not be more idle in his 
office than he was before; therefore his 
morals could not be injured by his apply- 
ing it to Iris own use; though those of his 
deputy might, without this very prudent, 
liberal, and singular expedient ; singular, 
because none of the piliee tellers of the 
Exchequer had introduced this species of 
economy into their respective depart- 
ments. That this was the noble lord's 
motive was evident, from another consi- 
deration. This deputy or clerk, (as ap- 
peared from the report of the commis- 
sioners of accounts) did also perform the 
duty of another (invisible) clerk whose 
fees and salary amounted to 6 or 700/. 
more ; which he punctually, at stated times, 
remitted to his principal: thus the noble 
lord, very properly considering that his 
deputy had not business enough of his own 
to transact, gave him a little additional 
trouble to fill up his time. This proved 
what an. excellent pedagogue and pre- 
ceptor the noble lord was; and he often 
repeated this excellent adage, *‘ Train up 
a clerk in the way he should go; and 
when he is old he will not depart from it.” 


verance so conspicuous on all oecasions in 
the noble lord, qualified him peculisrly 
for the government of a great country. 
His projects for reform, aiid political 
schemes for the good of his country, ¢t 
titled him to the highest praise. He 
pryed into the arcana, and runmagt 
into the bureaus of every office, and die 
covered notable and great abuses. He 
demonstrated what species of quills were 
fittest for tooth-picks or pens; and in whst 
cases crow-quills might be substituted, 20d 
create & great national saving. 
might, the noble lord thought, be co- 
stantly used instead of wax; and some 
times whited brown paper, instead of pra 
patria or fool’s cap, and with great sect- 
rity to the letters. His knowledge w# 
great and comprehensive, the minmum 
and maximum of things were eq! 
within his ken; he knew not only how 
many turf bogs were in Ireland, but actu 
ally knew the number, size, and quality 
of every turf produced. He was equally 
well informed of that great national 
ject, the growth of tobacco; and hed Z 
waggon load of papers on the subject 
which he intended generously to lodge '0 
the British Museum, for the instructoa 
and information of posterity. Mr. Coure 
tenay concluded by opposing the clause 
moved by Mr. Pulteney, and supporting 
the principle of the Bill, as wisely calcu- 
lated. to prevent individuals from gtow'né 
rich in proportion to the distresses of their 
country; and, at the same time, prerctr’ 
ing the just power and prerogative of we 
crown, so intimately united with the nae 
ture and genius of the constitution, 
they must both flourish or fall together. 


that. 
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Mr. Grenville declared, he had not in- 
tended to have said one word that day ; 
but what the hon. gentleman had thrown 
out with so much decency, with so close a 
relation to the Bill in question, and with 
such candour and fairness, made it neces- 
sary he should say a few words. He rose 
not, however, to answer any charges which 
the hon. gentleman had suggested against 
his noble relation. ‘His noble relation had 
been accused of a scrupulous attention to 
his office; of a minute investigation of the 
abuses prevalent within the department of 
his superintendency ; ofa faithful discharge 
of those duties he owed to God and his 
conscience. To answer charges of that 
nature, he trusted, the committee would 
see was wholly unnecessary ; so far from 
requiring a refutation, he admitted them 
in their fullest scope, and on the part of 
his noble relation, thanked the hon. gen- 
tleman for having urged them; he rose 
merely, therefore, for the purpose of de- 
nying fact, age noble relation ever 

eted any part of the salary of any one 
clack in bis oflice: 

Mr. Dempster said, no man was a warmer 
advocate for lessening the undue influence 
of the crown than he was; but he must 
acknowledge, he was a friend to a certain 
necessary degree of influence, such as this 
Bill established. Without having great 
and lucrative emoluments to hold out to 
high and distinguished characters, as a de- 
sirable reward for merit aud exertion, he 


was convinced a monarchy like that of 


Great Britain could not be expected to 
hang long together: he therefore must de- 
clare, he approved of the mode of filling 
up the blank for the tellers’ salaries, even 
admitting that they were perfect sinecures. 
With regard to the clerks and deputy tel- 
lers, he knew but little of the nature of their 
offices in the Exchequer ; and before hesaid 
a word respecting them, he wished to know 
whether their offices were sinecures like- 
wise? (Mr. Burke told him they were not ; 
they were offices of great trust and respon- 
sibility, of actual business, and daily attend- 
ance. ] That being the case, Mr. Dempster 
said, he could by no means agree, that 
400/. a year was a sufficient salary, even 
were the gentlemen who held them single 
men, and had no families. In this town, 
the committee must know, that 400/. a 
year was but a scanty provision for any 
gentleman ; but if the deputy tellers had 
families, it was impossible for them to live 
upon it with any degree of comfort, or in 
any manner the least respectable. 
{ VOL. XXIII. } 
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Mr. Martin said, that as his hon. friend 
had acknowledged that he was not much 
acquainted with the nature of the oftices 
of the clerks in the Exchequer, he would 
take the liberty of telling him, that having 
formerly, in his business of a banker, fre- 
quently attended those offices, he had ob- 
served the employment of the gentlemen 
there to be by no means burthensome, 
either as to time or hurry. He perfectly 
agreed, that the crown should have ample 
power to reward merit, and the labours of 
such as have served their country with 
ability and integrity ; but he never could 
approve of such rewards being conferred 
by means of sinecure places. 

Mr. Hussey agreed with lord John Ca- 
vendish, as to his idea of steering a middle 
course, and not attempting to do more in 
the present Bill than he thought would 
pass. He was glad to secure some good ; 
and he conceived, in putting a stop to the 
practice of suffering the holders of sinecure 
places to derive larger emoluments from 
their offices during war than during peace, 
they did an essential service to the public. 
He could not, however, ‘agree, that after 
the Bill passed into a law, the full and net 
salary of 1,000/. would go into the pockets 
of tellers deputies; ‘There were other 
ways of dividing the salary of a deputy 
than sharing it between the deputy and 
his principal. Had ministers never heard 
of quartering one person upon another; 
and would they say, that at that moment 
no man ostensibly out of office was quar- 
tered upon the salary of some man in of- 
fice? This was a mode which he had 
heard of being frequently practised ; and 
when he said so, he meat no imputation 
on the present government. Such prac- 
tices had, he believed, prevailed in all go- 
vernments, and under every administra 
tion for many years past. Ele saw no 
reason whatever for giving the tellers a 
shilling more than the amount of their 
peace emoluments. He should therefore 
propose, that instead of 2,7001. the blank 
for their salaries be filled up with 2,500¢. 

Just as the chairman was putting the 
question on this new motion, lord Joha 
Cavendish rose and said, the matter in 
dispute was so trivial, that he, for one, 
should have no objection to give it up. 

Mr. Fox declared, he should have as 
little objection to giving up the point as 
his noble friend, provided he could be as- 
sured, that no person waquid afterwards rise 
and move a clause to exempt any particu- 
lar individual from the operation of the 
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present Bill. His reason for being for the 
2,7001. rather than 2,500/. was with a 
view to a certain individual, to whom a 
royal promise of one of the tellerships of 
the Exchequer had been given. He ap- 
pealed, therefore, to the gentlemen of the 
leaned profession, and wished some of 
them would assure bim, that no such 
clause as he had hinted at was intended 
to be moved. 

Mr. Righy said, that with regard to 
what the right hon. gentleman had thrown 
out respecting a certain individual, he 
thought it but candid for him to declare, 
that it was his intention, when the commit- 
tee came to the proper part of the Bill, to 
offer a clause exempting a certain law lord 
from the operation of the Bill; he would 
make no scruple to mention to whom he 
alluded—it was to lord Thurlow, a noble 
friend of his, who stood so circumstanced, 
as, in his opinion, to be fairly an object of 
exemption as to the intended operation of 
the present Bill. On what ground he 
should move the clause which he meant to 
offer respecting that noble lord, he would 
fully state hereafter: at present he would 
only say, that exclusive of that, he thought 
the salaries of the tellers ought to stand at 
2,700!.; and therefore, if the committee 
divided upon the question just moved, he 
should divide against the 2,500/. 

.The committee then divided: For the 
2,700/.—Ycas, 46; Noes, 37. Mr. Fox, 
lord John Cavendish, and Mr. Sheridan, 
with other gentlemen in office, divided 
with Mr. Hussey. The committee then 
heaps with the rest of the Bill, and 

aving come to the fit stage of it to receive 
Mr. Rigby’s clause, 

Mr. Rigby said, that the honour and 
gratitude of the nation were, in his mind, 

ledged to his noble friend in the matter 

e was to communicate ; but he would read 
the clause, and state the case. He would 
not, however, press it upon them, if there 
should appear to be any reluctance to re- 
ceive it. He did not think it for the ho- 
nour or dignity of his noble friend to have 
it urged against the general sense of the 
committee, nor should he be at all willing 
to have it carried by so small a majority as 
had just carried the last question. His 
noble friend, when he accepted the office 
of lord chancellor, quitted a situation in 
his profession at all times extremely lu- 
crative, but in his instance as pregnant 
with emolument as under any other attor- 
ney-general betore or since. His Majesty, 
conscious of this, promised him a tellership 
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of the Exchequer, whenever it should be- 
come vacant. Why his noble friend had 
forborne to secure the grant in due form, 
was to him a most unaccountable negii- 
gence. He had repeatedly, in converse 
tion, advised his noble friend to secure it, 
and told him he thought him highly to 
blame in not having done so. Certain it 
was, however, that the promise had been 
made so long ago as 1778, and therefore 
he trusted the committee would be of opi- 
nion, that his noble friend was entitled to 
expect a reversion of a tellership in as 
large and beneficial amanner as any other 
person who ever had a grant of a rever- 
sion. The only impediment that he knew 
of, to such a reversion being secured to 
his noble friend in the course of the last 
two years, he held in his hand; it was, 2 
resolution which that House came to at 
the close of a session two years ago, in 
which they restricted his Majesty’s minis- 
ters from giving, granting, or otherwise 
disposing ot any office in the Exchequer, 
till such time as that House should have 
found leisure to take the subject of the 
nature of the offices in the Exchequer into 
their most serious consideration. In con- 
sequence of this resolution, he had for- 
borne to trouble the House upon the sub- 
ject for some time, but had waited pa- 
tiently till the House did take up the sub- 
ject. That period he considered as now 
arrived, and therefore it was that he had 
chosen to bring forward the matter then. 
He would read the clause he meant to 
move. He accordingly read a proviso 
exempting Edward lord Thurlow from the 
operation of the Bill. Before he sat down, 
he repeated his determination not to move 
the proviso he had read, unless some gen- 
tlemen rose up and gave him the encou- 
ragement he had mentioned. 
ord North said, he considered himself 
as materially concerned in a question 
which had such particular reference to his 
own conduct. He believed he knew the 
case better than any other member pre- 
sent; and he said it was true, that when 
‘lord Thurlow accepted the office of Chan- 
cellor, he had been offered a tellership of 
the Exchequer; that the noble lord did 
‘not then think fit to accept it; that it had 
' since been offered to him at different times, 
| but he had nevertheless declined taking it 
Why he had done so, he could not say; 
he could not but think, however, it would 
have been better if he had accepted the 
offer when it was made him. But as the 
offer had been made to the noble lord se 
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hong ago as 1778, he thought the committee 
might fairly and reasonably adopt the 
proviso, which his right hon. friend had 
signified his intention of moving; and as 
it was doing no more than securing to lord 
Thurlow the tellership in as large and as 
beneficial a manner. as he would have had 
it had he accepted the grant of it when 
the offer was first made him, he should 
certainly give his vote in support of the 

roviso. His lordship, in the course of 
his speech, mentioned lords Hardwicke, 
Northington, and Camden, as former 
chancellors who severally had grants of 
tellerships of the Exchequer. 

Mr. Secretary Fox said, it was difficult 
for the mind alwaysto discriminate between 
motives publie and personal in a question 
like the present. It was purely personal ; 
and to speak on a question purely personal 
was certainly extremely disagreeable; he 
nevertheless thought it his duty to state to 
the House the true nature of the question, 
and then let the committee adopt or reject 
it as they thought proper. The right 
hon. gentleman who had proposed to 
move the clause, and his noble colleague, 
had declared they could not account for 
the noble and learned lord in question 
having declined to accept the offer of a 
tellership when it was first made him. 
They would forgive him, if he declared 
that the matter did not appear to him 
altogether so inexplicable. When the 
offer was first made, one reversion of a 
tellersbip was actually granted; was it 
therefore to be wondered at, that the 
noble and learned lord should not think a 
second reversion quite so good a thing as 
might possibly come within his reach? 
They all knew that it was an unusual 
thing to grant a second reversion, and for 
the best reason in the world, namely, be- 
cause such a grant was generally deemed 
of little value; and, perhaps, under the 

culiar circumstances under which it had 

een made to lord Thurlow (with two 
very young men in possession, a third 
young man in reversion, and the first teller 
at that time, to all appearance, a good 
life), it was of less value than at any other 
time it could have been. Was it to be 
wondered at that the noble and learned 
lord should have since changed his mind ? 
Certainly-it was not; circumstances had 
altered materially; -one of the possessors 
was dead, and another very infirm. Who 
could be surprised then, as the object 
seemed more attainable, that the noble and 
learned lord should have changed his mind, 
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and grown more willing to accept a re- 
version in proportion as the object ap- 
proached nearer? But it had happened, 
that the House of Commons, in the 
interim, had thrown a difficulty in the way, 
by coming to that resolution which the 
right hon. gentleman had stated. All that 
could be done had been done by the last 
ministry, and a very extraordinary pro- 
ceeding that was; such a proceeding, he 
believed, as had never been heard of be- ~ 
fore. They had introduced the royal pro- 
mise into the wording of the patent, 
granting the noble and learned lord what 
was generally termed a floating pension, 
being a pension to be held and enjoyed by 
him till such time as the tellership should 
fallin. But even in doing this, the late 
ministry (who might naturally be sup- 
posed to be as well inclined to serve lord 
Thurlow as their ability would allow ), had 
manifested that .it was their clear. and 
decided opinion, that the royal promise 
must be subject to such restrictions and 
limitations as parliament should thereafter 
think fit to make respecting the tellerships 
of the Exchequer; and, indeed, they had 
worded the recognition of that promise in 
the patent, in phrases expressly stating 
that such was their opinion. Mr. Fox 
produced an extract from the patent, and 
read the sentence to the committee which 
described the promise, and the extent in 
which it was intended to be fulfilled. 
After commenting upon the novelty of 
introducing the mention of any such mat- 
ter in a patent, and arguing upon the 
conclusive argument, that lord Thurlow’s 
reversion was, in the sense of the late 
ministry, to be liable to the future restric- 
tions and limitations of parliament, which 
the patent itself held out, he sgid, he had 
listened with the utmost attention to what 
had fallen from the right hon. gentleman, 
and especially to the proviso he had read, 
with a view to discover upon what prin- 
ciple he meant to rest his motion. It was 
clear, however, that it was in that right 
hon. gentleman’s own opinion an applica- 
tion grounded on no one principle what- 
ever, nor on the smallest scintilla ofa prin- 
ciple. The proviso expressly stated the 
exemption for Edward lord Thurlow ; nor 
was it in-the hon. gentleman’s power to 
put it on any other ground whatever. 
The House, therefore, would consider, 
that in the present case there was no 
grant of a reversion to plead upon; it was 
submitted to their consideration whether 
they should go out of their way to doa 
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favour to Edward lord Thurlow; and if 
they chose to adopt a proviso founded on 
no principle, but merely stated as the case 
of Edward lord Thurlow, they undoubt- 
edly had a right to doso. He meant not 
to press his arguments upon them, nor to 
urge them to reject the clause, should it 
be moved. It was his duty to state to 
them what the motion really was that they 
were about to have made, and having 
done so, he should leave it entirely to their 
judgmentand their wisdom toact respecting 
It as they thought proper. Mr. Fox, in 
the course of his speech declared, that he 
spoke from no motive of resentment what- 
ever. Gentlemen might imagine, that. 
certain severe reflections personally made 
upon him by the noble and learned lord of 
late, in consequence of their having a 
difference in respect to political opinion, 
and what had passed elsewhere, might 
have soured his mind, and rendered him 
adverse to the clause. He assured the 
committee he spoke from no such motives ; 
and though the noble and learned lord 
had thought proper to say, that when the 
crown was stripped of its power of reward, 
none but desperate and needy adventurers 
would accept of office, he did assure that 
noble lord’s friends that he by no means 
wished to deny him any share of that 
affluence which he seemed to consider as 
so essential a qualification for office. 

Mr. JV. Pitt said, he knew the noble 
and learned lord, who was the subject of 
the debate, would not thank him if he 
were to urge the matter by arguments 
which might be supposed to influence the 
feelings of the House. He rose merely 
to say a word or two respecting his own 
conduct, and the share that he had in 
passing the patent, from which the right 

on. gentleman had just read an extract. 
Mr. Pitt then recapitulated the facts stated 
by Mr. Rigby, and said, the Treasury with 
which he had the honour to act, had not 
meant to express their sense of the fair 
claim of lord Thurlow by wording the 
patent in the manner in which it then 
stood; but the resolution of the House of 
Commons being upon the Journals at the 
time that the patent passed, the late admi- 
nistration had thought themselves bound 
to obey it, and had considered it as more 
decent and fair to mention the royal pro- 
mise in such a form as to include no opi- 
nion of their own either one way or the 
other, but to leave the matter entirely 
open to the future discussion of parliament. 
With regard to the description in the 
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proviso that had been just read, and the 
objections the right hon. secretary had 
grounded on the words, “ Edward lord 
Thurlow,” the plain and obvivus reason 
why the proviso was so worded was, be- 
cause lord Thurlow was the only man in 
the kingdom who stood in so peculiar a 
predicament, as to be fairly entitled to 
the exemption now proposed to be inserted 
in the Bill; there needed, therefore, no 
periphrasis to describe the matter more 
fully. 

Mr. Pulteney argued strenuously against 
the motion, and said, that on mature deli- 
beration of the delicacy as well as justice 
of the point, he would meet it with a direct 
negative ; there was, in his mind, an essen- 
tial distinction between an offer and a 
promise; if the learned lord had thought 
proper to accept the offer when it was 
first made him, and it had failed of 
assuming the shape of a formal grant of 
the reversion of a tellership through acci- 
dent, he should have readily agreed that 
it ought to have been held sacred, and 
that the House were bound to make it 
good; that not being the case, and the 
learned lord having declined to accept the 
offer, the obligation was, in his mind, 
wholly discharged. 

Lord North rose, merely to explain 
that the offer had been made to lord 
Thurlow three several times at the least ; 
and though the noble lord had thought 
proper to decline accepting it, yet cer- 
tainly his Majesty’s promise was as much 
pledged to lord Thurlow as ever. 

Mr. Itivby wished the committee would 
recollect that he had not moved the clause, 
and that he had declared that he would 
not do so, if he did not receive that sort of 
encouragement which might lead him to 
expect his motion would meet with a 
favourable reception. No man present 
wished more sincercly than he did that 
his noble friend might never have occasion 
for the war emoiuments of the office of 
teller: he hoped to God the peace, such 
as it was, would last all their life-times : 
he was persuaded it would be the better 
for the country; but considering, as he 
did, that his noble friend had a right to 
expect the tellership in as large and benefi- 
cial a manner as ever it was enjoyed, should 
it fall mto his hands, he had risen to feel 
the pulse of the Committee respecting the 
proviso he had read. Not having met_ 
with that encouragement he had expected, 
he certainly would not press it upon the 
committee, 
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Mr. Arden did not hesitate to declare 
that he got up in the character of a friend 
of lord Thurlow. As the noble lord’s 
friend, therefore, he was by no means 
ready to consent to the right hon. gentle- 
man’s forbearing to make the motion. 
That his majesty had made the noble Jord 
a promise of a reversion of a tellership in 
1778, was beyond all contradiction; and 
that it was not the spirit of that promise 
that the noble lord should receive a rever- 
sion of a tellership under the then circum- 


stances of those offices, he believed no: 


man would be hardy enough to assert. 
He would, therefore, contend, that the 
noble lord was entitled to expect a rever- 
sion upon those terms, and no other; and 
as to the right hon. secretary’s objections 
to the words ‘ Edward lord Thurlow,’ and 
the triumphant argument he had advanced, 
that those words were used because no 
other ground could be found to put the 
exemption upon, a trifling alteration would 
totally cure that objection, and set the 
matter on its true grounds. Mr. Arden 
then proposed to insert, after the words 
¢ Edward lord Thurlow,’ other words, signi- 
fying that his Majesty had, in 1778, pro- 
mised to the said lord Thurlow, on his 
accepting the office of lord chancellor, a 
reversion of a tellership of the Exchequer, 
in as large and beneficial a manner as tel- 
lerships were then enjoyed. 

The Earl of Surrey declared he should 
vote for the clause when it was offered, 
but on different: grounds from any that 
had been auched upon, He meant to 
vote for it, because he thought, when 
men left such a certain source of wealth 
and independency as the office of attorney- 
general, to accept of the precarious post 
of lord chancellor, a pension of 2,680/. was 
not by any means an adequate provision 
for them and their families. He observed, 
that the law had made more fortunes and 
more great families than any other pro- 
fession; and, therefore, he considered 
taking any man from the head of the bar, 
to put him into a situation on the beneh, 
so precarious as that of a lord chancellor, 
liable to be displaced on any fluctuation of 
politics, without securing him a handsome 
retreat, was an injustice which he never 
would sanction. 

Mr. Shcridansaid, the noble lord who had 
just sat down, had reminded the commit- 
tee of a circumstance which ought not to 
escape their observation, but upon which 
he felt himself obliged to argue to a con- 


clusion directly contrary to that drawn by 
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his noble friend; for, so far from regarding 
lord Thurlow’s pension as inadequate, he 
had always looked on itas containing a com- 
pensation for the curtailed state in which 
the reversion of the tellership was to be 
given to him. That this was the case, it 
was only necessary to recollect arguments 
used on a former occasion upon the sub- 
ject: but if any doubt remained, he knew 
no way of judging but by having recourse 
to precedent, and seeing what jhad been 
given to former chancellors while expec- 
tant of the tellership; and here he found 
that as great and good a character as ever 
held the seals, had, upon his retirement, 
a pension only of 1,500/.a year. Mr. S. 
contrasted the merits of lord Camden, and 
insisted, that if it was reasonable to coun- 
tenance this extraordinary compensation 
to lord Thurlow, the House would be 
bound in justice to consider of making a 
retribution to Jord Camden for the defi- 
ciency of his income, for the space of 
eleven years, before the tellership had 
fallen to his son. But, admitting that 
lord Thurlow was entitled to this distinc- 
tion, the manner of the reward proposed 
was the most objectionable possible, for it 
was directly contrary to the principle of 
the Bill upon the table, inasmuch as it 
was placing a person of great weight in 
this country, who had been one of his 
Majesty's confidential servants, and who 
might, perhaps, be so again, in such a 
situation as to havea distinct and separate 
interest from his fellow subjects, an interest 
in the future wars and calamities of his 
country, which would be thrift and gain 
to him, though misery and ruin to the 
empire at large. Under such circum- 
stances, lord Thurlow might at some 
future period be called on for the sanction 
of his great authority to a question of war 
and peace. Undoubtedly, the learned 
lord had himself a soul above all merce- 
nary considerations, though he had lately 
shewn in the other House, that he gave 
no credit for such principles in others ; 
but still it would be indelicate to place so 
high-minded a personage in such a situa- 
tion of suspicion: if, however, his merit 
was so transcendant, and the House ap- 
proved it, let the salary of the tellership 
in his case be doubled, but let it be 
fixed. 

Mr. Fox again mentioned the difficulty 
which there was in speaking on 8 question 
of this nature. He wished the question 
to be put upon some other grounds than 
those of mere name. If it were rested on 
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Thurlow, he should know how to meet it, | clared, he did not think the present a per- 
and should then be ready to debate it, in| sonal question at all, no, nor a professional 
like manner as the merits of lord Rodney, ' one, notwithstanding what his right hon. 
sir G. Eliott, or any other officer, who, friend had just said, though with so much 
had entitled himself to a reward from par-| good humour and pleasantry, that he 


liament, were liable to be debated. As 
the question stood, it was impossible to 
- meet it with any argument that did not 
look invidious. With regard to what the 
noble lord near him had just said, that wus 
putting the matter on entire new ground ; 
and if the committee chose it, he was very 
willing to meet it on that ground. 

Mr. nortie took notice of Mr. Rigby’s 
having said, he expected no support from 
those gentlemen, who were adverse to the 
amendment as proposed by the noble lord 
at the head of the Exchequer. He cer- 
tainly was one of those who thought 2,700/. 
a year too much for the sinecure office of 
tellership of the Exchequer, and yet he 
did not feel adverse to the clause proposed 
by the right hon. gentleman. The motion 
for 2,700/. a year had been carried against 
him, but that was no point in the present 
consideration. Either lord Thurlow was 
promised a reversion to a tellership in 
1778, long before the present Bill was 
brought in, or he was not. It had been 
acknowledged on all hands that he had 
been so promised; undoubtedly, that be- 
ing the case, he ought to be on the same 
footing with every other possessor, or 
grantee of a tellership, at the time that 
the promise was made. He considered 
that promise as a bargain between the 
crown and the noble lord; and let them 
put the matter upon what ground they 
would, there was no running away from 
the question. It was a bargain for which 
the royal word was pledged ; and that bar- 
gain oue in his mind, to be faithfully 

ept. r. Hussey observed upon the 
advantageous situation which lord Thur- 
low had quitted, and said that it ought to 
be taken into the present consideration. 

Mr. Foz whimsically observed, that they 
were going to hear good reasons for sup- 
porting the clause in question from an hon. 
and learned friend above him, (Mr. Lee, 
who had risen at the same time with Mr. 
Hussey.) He said, he had always ob- 
served, that however gentlemen of the 
learned profession might differ at tke bar 
and elsewhere, whenever the interest of a 
professional man was at all concerned, the 
esprit du corps shewed itself, and all united 
with firmness to carry the point for the 
brother. 


could not be offended at it. He declared, 
he made no scruple to avow himself the 
friend of lord Thurlow. He owed the 
learned lord many obligations ; the learned 
lord was almost the only'man he stood in- 
debted to in point of gratitude. There 
were many others to whom he owed friend- 
ship and respect, but scarcely any one to 
whom he had been equally obliged. Mr. 
Lee then entered into a discussion of the 
true state of the case, and said it did not 
appear to him at all unaccountable, that 
the learned lord should not have been 
eager to get a matter formally concluded, 
in which his personal interest was so im- 
mediately the point in question. The 
learned lord had great real dignity of cha- 
racter, and he was sure was the last man 
living, who would have appeared anxious 
about any thing immediately relative to 
himself; but was that any reason why the 
argument should on that day be turned 
against him? In his mind it strengthened 
the case, and more forcibly appealed to 
the justice of the committee to do lord 
Thurlow that right which clearly belonged 
to him. Besides, were the House of Coin- 
mons to look to nice and technical forms 
of law? He conceived their duty led them 
to a different mode of practice, and that 
their proceedings were to be governed by 
large and liberal ideas, founded rather on 
equity than law, and that they were to 
decide upon the general merits of every 
matter that came under their considera- 
tion. 

Mr. Ricby said, under the encourage- 
ment he had received, he would move his 
clause, and would do it with the amend- 
ment which a learned gentleman had been 
so good as to draw for mm. Whether it 
was due to lord Thurlow in equity, or 
whether it was his right as a bargain, it 
was equally indifferent to him, so long as 
the House appeared willing to adopt the 
roviso. Mr. Rigby took notice of what 
Mr. Sheridan had said respecting lord 
Camden, and declared, that noble lord’s 
original annuity had been on the Irish 
establishment, which he, and others, who 
had pensions on the Irish establishment, 
were pretty sensible were not so good as 
pensions on another footing. He explained 
the particulars of lord Camden’s pension, 
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and expressed his thanks to Mr. Hussey 
for tlie po he had given him, declar- 
ing that he was persuaded the learned 
lord in question would think himself oblig- 
ed to him. | 

Mr. Fox declared, that he would object 
to a motion so worded. He said the patent 
granting lord Thurlow’s pension was not 
before the House, and therefore it would 
be irregular to adopt any information 
which the patent could give as the words 
of a motion, unless the patent were upon 
the table. What he had happened to state 
in his speech respecting the patent, could 
not be considered as sufficiently before the 
House to ground a proceeding upon it. 
When he made this remark, he @eclared 
he meant not by doing so to createa fresh 
obstacle to the exemption; he saw it was 
to pass, and therefore he wished it to pass 
regularly. In order to secure it, he ad- 
vised the right hon. gentleman to move 
his clause as originally worded, and upon 
the report he might move the insertion of 
the words suggested by the learned gen- 
tleman. After what had passed, he hoped 
the House would hear no more of that 
dignity of character which had induced 
the learned lord to accept the seals with- 
out any condition whatever, and which 
had been so loudly boasted of both in that 
House and elsewhere. It was now con- 
fessed that a bargain had been made, and 
as that was taken as the plea on which the 
motion was agreed to, he hoped the boast- 
ed dignity of the learned lord would be 
suffered to slecp in silence. What had 
passed, reminded him of an essay he had 
lately read on the advantages and disad- 
vantages of disinterestedness in respect to 
one’s self, in which the author, after fairly 
stating the one and the other, said, that 
no man ought to assume the merit of both. 
If he rested on his own disinterestedness, 
he ought to be confined to that argument; 
but he had no right whatever to plead his 
disinterestedness, and then attempt to set 
up a claim in proof that he had shewn no 
such disinterestedness, but had very care- 
fully and prudently attended to his in- 
terest, and taken care of himself. 

The clause being regularly moved, was 
agreed to by the Committee. 


July 7. The report of the Committee 
being brought up, 

Mr. Riyby informed the House, that 
he understood there was an objection to 
the clause that had been carried on Friday 
relative to lord Thurlow’s reversion of a 
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tellership, because it was not worded so 
strictly as to state the King’s promise to 
that noble lord, in the manner in which it 
was described in a subsequent patent for a 
pension. The King’s patent was now on 
the table, and therefore he intended to 
move to reject that clause, and to’ intro- 
duce another,. to which he did not expect 
the same opposition as tothe former. ‘The 
new clause declared, ‘* that nothing in 
the Bill should extend to affect any grant: 
which may be made to Edward lord Thur- 
low of the Reversion of a Tellership of 
the Exchequer.” He moved that the 
clause now in the Bill be rejected. 

Mr. Byng said, he could not consent to 
any clause excepting lord Thurlow from 
the operation of the Bill; and when he 
considered what he had heard in that 
House when lord Thurlow’s pension had 
been under discussion, he could not sup- 
pee his astonishment at any attempts 

aving been made to pass a proviso in fa- 
vour of the learned lord through the 
House. He recapitulated the arguments 
that had been urged when the pension in 
question was debated; and shewed that 
it had been expressly declared by those 
who were the most strenuous advocates 
for the pension, that the learned lord had 
generously accepted the seals without 
any stipulation or condition whatever ; 
and upon that ground it was, and that 
only, that the House gave way to the 
pension of 2,680/. so readily as they had 
done. He declared, that if he divided 
with only ten gentlemen he should think 
it his duty to take the sense of the House 
when the new clause should he moved to 
be brought up. 

Mr. Courtenay rose to assign his rea- 
sons for not agreeing to the exceptionary 
clause in favour of lord Thurlow. His ° 
Opposition was founded on the very high 
opinion he entertained of the noble lord; 
and he intreated his friends, who so sup- 
ported this obnoxious clause, to consider 
the very invidious light in which they 
placed that noble lord. What idea would 
it convey to the public? One assuredly 
not very honourable to, or perfectly con- 
sistent with that noble lord’s character, 
and those elevated sentiments by which 
he was so deservedly distinguished. The 
world®would be too apt to say, that the 
noble lord, not satisfied with 2,700/. net, 
(though, on an average, 2,500/. was the 
sum a tellership produced in time of 
peace), not satisfied with this liberal Jimit- 
ed salary, as fixed by the present Bill;. 
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that the noble lord, though, by the pro- 
posed regulation, he would receive 2001. 
a year more than he would otherwise re- 
ceive in time of peace, was unwilling to 
accept this increased annual stipend, be- 
cause it precluded him from all hopes of 
deriving any advantages from the calami- 
ties and distress of his country in a tune of 
war. A bribe, or, in the professional lan- 
guage, a fee of 200/. a year, part of the 
public (the maliguant part of the public) 
would say, was sufficient to tempt that 
noble lord to relinquish such an invidious 
contingency. Mr. Courtenay professed 
himself a friend and well-wisher to the 
noble lord ; and, therefore, was extremely 
anxious to rescue him from such an im- 

utation. § The right hon. gentleman who 
introduced the clntise in favour of lord 
Thurlow, was a zealous, but an injudicious 
friend. Why would he persist in it? 
Perhaps he was confidentially acquainted 
with the insccurity of the late ignomi- 
nious and dishonourable peace, and there- 
fore expected the noble lord would soon 
enjoy all those great emoluments formerly 
annexed to his reversionary office in a time 
of war, which were so well calculated to 
console individuals, when their profits 
rose in proportion to the calamities of 
their country. If the noble lord’s friends 
would speak out, and fairly avow such 
motives on this, and on this condition 
aah they should have his support. He 
said, the noble lord’s friends seemed 
ashamed at claiming this exccption in fa- 
vour of lord Thurlow as a bargain, and, 
therefore, now solicited their claim zn 
Jorma pauperis, as founded on his Majes- 
ty’s promise. How, then, was this to be 
construed? Surely, by his Majesty's own 
explanation, recited in the patent, the ex- 
ee words were, * subject to such regu- 
ations and restrictions as the legislature 
might think proper.” Was it, then, re- 
spectful to his Majesty to give a new con- 
struction to the royal promise, and pre- 
aumptuously to say, that they understood 
his Majesty’s meaning better than he did 
himself ? 

The clause was then rejected; after 
which they proceeded with the rest of the 
amendments. When they had gone 
through them, 

Mr. Rigby satd, that towards the con- 
clusion of the committee last Friday, it 
appeared to be the general opinion, that 
the proviso should be agreed to; and one 
of the first authorities in the House had 
‘pledged himself, that it should not be op- 
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posed. As Mr. Fox shook his head at 
this, Mr. Rigby quoted his words. 
said, he knew not whether he was to call 
his noble friend’s pretension to the ex- 
emption a promise or a bargain; but he 
hoped it would appear to the House, as it 
had convinced the committee, that it was 
such a pretension as was well entitled to 
say a age of parliament. le 


the 

and not as a promise. 
that this was admitted on Friday; and it 
was in consequence of so understanding 


& promise or a bargain. 
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He 


r. Fox said, he would not object to 


the motion, provided any of the friends of 
lord Thurlow would get up and say, that 


claimed this for him as a bargain, 
He had understood 


that he had consented to receive the 


clause that had been then moved. Let him 


hear the same avowal now, and he would 


not oppose the motion; but one of two 


things must be cleared up—it either was 
If a bargain, 
there could be no objection to the clause 
passing as now proposed; if a promise, 
then the sense of the House must be 
taken. He pressed this the more urgently, 


because that House and the public had 
been so unfairly dealt with upon the sub- 
ject. 


It had long been made a boast of as 
a great merit in the learned lord, that he 
had accepted the seals unconditionally ; 
and on Friday last his friends had declared 
the noble lord had made a bargain fora 
tellership as the price of the situation he 
quitted when he took the seals. Both 
these things could not be true; nor had 
the learned lord any right to take all the 
merit of the one, and all the advantage of 
the other. He declared himsclf an ene- 
my to all impostors, and therefore it was 
that he wanted to come at the fact. If 
the friends of the noble lord avowed it to 
have been a bargain, they had a right to 
the exemption. If they placed lord 
Thurlow on superior ground, and said it 
was (what he believed it to have been, 
and what his Majesty himself described it 
to have been, in the patent in which he 
recognised it), an unsolicited and sponta- 
neous promise on the part of his Majesty, 
they stood upon very different grounds in- 
deed, and it would be for the House to 
decide whether such an exemption should 
be made or not. If it was a bargain, the 
noble lord had an indisputable claim to it; 
if he claimed it as a prumise, then surely 
he must take it in the words of his patent 
—‘* subject to such regulations as our 

arliament may hereafter adopt.” . For 
bis part, he would not suffer any man to 
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avail himself of the merit of having taken 
the great seal without any bargain or sti- 
pulation, and come afterwards to parlia- 
ment to claim an exemption from certain 
regulations, on the ground of having made 
a bargain. He denied that he had pledged 
himself to adopt the clause in the manner 
stated by the right hon. gentleman. He 
had, indeed, consented to receive the clause 
that night in the committee; but be had 
by no means bound himself down to agree 
to the amendment of that clause that 
should be proposed in the House on the 
report ; nor was he now disposed to agree 
to it, but on the condition he had stated. 
If the clause should be said to be founded 
on a bargain, he would not oppose it; 
but if on a promise, he would take the 
sense of the House upon it, as it was not 
worded according to the mannez in which 
‘the promise was expressed in the patent. 
Sir John Delaval said, it was immaterial 
on which it was founded, as in either case 
he thought it must be carried; for all 
those who believed that the King had 
promised it, would no doubt vote for the 
clause; and all those who believed it was 
founded on bargain, would do the same. 
To understand this question the better, it 
was necessary to observe, that the object 
of the Bill was to abolish the exorbitant 
fees of tellers of the Exchequer, which, 
in war time, amounted to near 8,000/. 
@ year; and to annex to the office a certain 
ry, which should be the same both in 
war and in peace, and which had been 
fixed in the committee at 2,700/. a year; 
but this regulation was not to take place 
till after the decease of the present tellers; 
who, consequently, would be left during 
their lives in the enjoyment of the fees of 
their offices, in as ample a mamier in any 
future as in any former war. Now, thie 
purport of the question before the House 
was simply this: Whether, when lord 
Thurlow shall have succeeded to a vacant 
tellership, he shall hold it in as lucrative 
an extent in time of war as the present 
tellers; or whether he should hold it with 
the fixed salary of 2,700/. a year, which 
cannot be greater in war than in peace? 
Those who were of tle former opinion, 
grounded their argument upon this, that 
the King had made the promise long be- 
fore any idea had been entertained of re- 
ducing the emoluments of the tellerships ; 
‘and, consequently, it was argued, that the 
King must have had it in contemplation 
to make Jord Thurlow as beneficial a grant, 
as a grant of such a place had hitherto 
[ VOL, XXIII. } 
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been to any other person. On the cther . 
hand, those who argued that his lordship 
could take the tellership only on a new 
construction, argued from the words of 
the patent, by which his Majesty granted 
@ pension of 2,G80/. a year; unless he 
should get the tellership which his Ma- 
jesty promised him when he accepted the 
great seals, and which telicrship he was to 
enjoy, subject to such regulations as the 
parliament should think it adviseable to 
adopt. 

Mr. Kenyon said, that he had heard the 
learned lord say, more than once, that he 
never made any bargain whatever, when 
he accepted the seals; but that when his 
Majesty put them into his hands in the 
royal closct, of his own spontaneous goocl- 
ness, he graciously condescended to assure 
him, that it was his intention to grant him 
a tellership of the Exchequer. Wow it 
happened that the grant was never regu- 
larly completed, he could no otherwise 
account for, than by stating what he well 
knew, that there was not a man in the 
kingdom who more disdained to express, 
or who less felt an anxiety about his own 
money concerns, than the learned lord in 
question. The fact was as he had stated 
it; the promise was given in 1778; and 
as the shears of reform were not then 
made sharp, in all human probability his 
Majesty, at that time, had no other inten- 
tion but to give him the tellership in as 
beneficial a manner as.it was then enjoyed. 

Mr. Arden desired the resolution of the 
19th of June, 1782, might be read. This 
being done, he said he rose not to beg for 
him im forma pauperis, he rose to remind 
the right hon. gentleman, that he at least 
was exempt from the charge of being one 
of lord Thurlow’s friends, who on I'riday 
last had asserted that he made a bargain 
for the tellership, since he had expressly 
declared the reverse to be fact. Mr. Arden 
said, the late marquis of Rockingham 
bad particularly desired lord Thurlow to 
take up his grant last year. 

Governor Johnstone said, he wished to 
know the fact; had the learned lord made 
a bargain, or had he not? If he had driven 
a bargain, he would leave the bargain- 
drivers to make good their agreernent. If, 
on the contrary, the whole was a sponta- 
neous promise on the part of his Majesty, 
he would take an active share in the busi- 
ness. 

Mr. JV. Pitt said, the question had naw 
assumed a new shape, and there was 
something infinitely more interesting in it, 

[4A] 
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than whether lord Thurlow was to get 
the tellership with the war emoluments, or 
the salary of 2,700/. and that was lord 
Thurlow’s personal honour. He called 
upon the noble lord therefore to rise, and 
do that justice which he owed to so dis- 
tinguished a character, as that to which 
he had that day heard such gross imputa- 
tions applied. Mr. Pitt warmly, and with 
vociferation, pressed lord North to state 
the real complexion of the transaction. 

Lord North declared, that no bargain 
had been made for the tellership, which 
was indeed offered repeatedly, but not ac- 
cepted; at the same time that it never was 
rejected. He then supported Mr. Fox in 
what he had said about the dexterity of 
making a merit on one day of having 
made no bargain, and yet insisting the 
next day on the performance or fulfilling 
of a bargain; this was what the French 
author called, ‘ unir les plaisirs du vice 
au merite de Ja vertu.” As to the clause, 
he certainly would not give it his negative, 
acquainted as he was with the merits of 
the transaction. 

On the question that the clause be 
brought up, the House divided; Yeas, 
49; Noes, 57. It was consequently re- 
jected. 

Mr. Pulteney then moved a clause, 
«¢ That the officers of the Exchequer shall 
weceive no greater emoluments in time of 
war than in time of peace.” He said his 
object was to prevent even the present 
tellers, &c. from receiving any more in 
time of war than of peace; and he quoted 
various precedents within the last seventy 
years, of the interference of parliament to 
regulate, modify, and even take away fees 
entirely. He grounded his proposition 
on the reports of the commissioners of 
accounts, and declared, that the commis- 
sioners in one of their reports had stated, 
that in their enquiry into the aecounts of 
the paymaster of the army, they observed 
a charge upon one sum only of 30,000/. 
paid for fees to the Exchequer; this na- 
turally led them to an enquiry what those 
fees were, and they stated the result of 
their investigation as soon as possible, in 
order that parliament might lose no time 
in proceeding to such measures as should 
be found expedient for the purpose of 
saving the public so much expense, which 
appeared to them to be unnecessary for 
the future. Here, therefore, was a matter 
suggested by the commissioners, which it 
was the peculiar duty of parliament to 
attend to. He observed, that he did not 
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believe the persons holding the offices in 
question would themselves object to 


reduction of their war fees, because he 


was convinced they were not unconscious 
of their inordinate amount. In proof of 
this, he mentioned the words of the duke 
of Newcastle, annexed to the account of 
his fees for one year of the war, as auditor 
of the Exchequer, wherein his grace says, 
the balance of the amount for this extra- 
ordinary year is 14,000 and odd pounds! 

Mr.. Hussey seconded the motion. 

Mr. Secretary Fox declared, that he 
would not touch places that had been con- 
sidered as freeholds, and negociated as 
personal property. Of all the influence 
of the crown, he knew of no species of 
influence so much to be dreaded as the 
influence of terror. Those who professed 
themselvesthe warmest and most strenuous 
advocates for extending the influence of the 
crown of another kind were, he believed, 
as adverse as he was to this influence of 
terror, because they knew that if it were 
suffered to be exercised in one instance, 
it would be exercised in many others, 
and in short that it would shake the whole 
kingdom. He, therefore, was determined 
to resist it wherever the attempt was 
made to exert it. He said farther, that 
in all matters of reform, it was necessary 
and wise to begin in as broad and intelli- 

ible a manner as possible; he presumed 
Fis noble friend had chosen m the present 
Bill, to save whole and entire the rights 
of all those persons now in ion 
of places in the Exchequer, for this rea- 
son; and to fix the time for the ope 
ration of the Bill to commence, at the 
period of the lives of such persons as 
were in actual possession of the offices t 
went to affect. He thought the idea a 
wise one, and being persuaded that any 
attempt to alter it would produce a bad 
effect, and the attempt now made the 
worst effect possible, he should give the 
motion, for leave to bring up the clause, 
his positive negative. 

r. Hussey declared, he had scarcely 
ever heard the right hon. Secretary argue 
so little to his conviction as at present, 
He then supported the motion, and con- 
tended, that it had been plainly proved, 
that the fees of the offices in question 
had never been considered as any part af 
a freehold, but had in frequent instances, 
from 1708 to the present time, been 
deemed subject to regulation, and had 10 
fact been regulated, sometimes by express 
command of the crown, sometimes by 
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orders from the lords of the Treasury, 
and sometimes in consequence of pro- 
ceedings in that House. He said farther, 
that no placeman whatever had a right to 
carve outa freehold from the yearly grants 
of the public. The sums expended, and 

on the issue of which they grounded 

their fees in the Exchequer, were sums 
voted by that House from year to year. 
He must therefore object, that any per- 
sons should be allowed a right to carve 
out of those sums a life-rent, over which 
the public, from whose pockets the money 
was taken, had not a fall power of control. 
He mentioned the Exchequer with some 
degree of contempt, considered as an of- 
fice of business, and said three clerks of 


the Bank executed the chief of the actual 


duty. The Bank in fact was the Ex- 
cchequer; and from some recent transac- 
tions, he was inclined to think the officers 
of the Exchequer not the most fit to 
manage the public accounts. Perhaps if 
commissioners were appointed for the pur- 
pose, the public would be better served. 
Sir Adam Ferguson observed, that what 
the right hon. Secretary had said, appear- 
ed to him to be by no meansa satisfactory 
answer to what had been urged by the hon. 
mover; on the contrary, it had puzzled 
him a good deal; because the argument 
that the right hon. Secretary had used to 
oppose the present motion, applied equall 
to the case of lord Thurlow, and proved, 
that if in the instance of the tellers in pos- 
session, it were a violent injustice to at- 
tempt any reduction or regulation of their 
fees and emoluments, it must, in the same 
dba ge bneaed be a violent injustice to force 
ord Thurlow to the new regulation of 
emoluments held out to all future tellers 
by the Bill, since it had been agreed, on all 
hands, that his Majesty’s promise ef a tel- 
lership was given to lord Thurlow in 
1778, when nothing like the reform esta- 
blished by the present Bill was in contem- 
plation. Sir Adam then took notice of 
the various instances of interference with 
the fees of the Exchequer by the crown, 
the Treasury, and that House, that had 
been mentioned in the course of the de- 
bate. He reminded the House also of a 
bill just passed for paying the commission- 
ers of accounts for their trouble, in which 
bill it was enacted that the commissioners 
should receive their money net and entire, 
without being liable to any fee in the Ex- 
chequer. Sir Adam said, he had observed 
that in a life annuity bill passed three 
years ago, a clause was inserted which ex- 
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empted the annuity payments from all fees 
in the Exchequer; and it had a little sur- . 
prised him, that in the life annuity bills 
that had passed since, no such clause was 
inserted. He wished to know the reason 
of this; and also, what gave parliament a 
power to control Exchequer fees in some 
instances, if it had not an universal power 
of controlling them ? 

Lord North answered, that the bill for life 
annuities, passed three years ago, directed 
that the annuities made payable under the 
authority of that bill, should be payable 
at the Exchequer, and therefore it ve 
naturally exempted the holders of suc 
annuities from the payment of any fees: 
The bills for annuities passed since, or- 
dered the annuities to be paid at the Bank, 
consequently there was no occasion to 
direct that no fees should be taken at the 
Exchequer, when they were paid, as they 
were not paid there. With regard to the 
instances, in which parliament had a power 
ef control over the Exchequer fees ; 
whenever any new sums were levied by 
votes of that House, and those sums made 
payable to the Exchequer, or were to 
pass through that office, the House had an _ 
undoubted right to direct that no fees 
should be paid on those sums being either 
received or issued. The fees now under 
consideration, were not those sort of fees, 
but the ancient legal fees, sanctioned by 
long usage, and which certainly were a 
part of the life-rents of those who held 
them, and ought, in his opinion, to be held 
sacred. He declared his dislike of any 
attempt to attack such sort of freeholds to 
be equal to his dislike to attack any, the 
most indisputable private right in the pos- 
session of an individual. He asked, even 
if for the sake of argument he were to ad- 
mit that the fees in question were fair ob- 
jects of regulation, whether any clause af- 
fecting a matter so deeply interesting to 
the persons concerned ought to be re- 
ceived and adopted, without giving the 
parties to be affected by it an opportunity 
of being heard by their counsel upon the 
subject? He declared, he did not ima- 
gine above 5,000/. a year, or some such 
matter, could be saved by the regulation 
in question; and he said, he never would 
consent to spread alarm and terror from 
one end of the kingdom to the other upon 
any such consideration ; he should there- 
fore give his negative to bringing up the 
clause. 

Mr. Rigby supported lord North. He 
said, he would not suffer the persons al- 
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 luded to to be heard by their counsel, be- 
cause he could not sutier the House, if he 
could prevent it, to question their title to 
their freehold; this would be an act of 
presumption; a thing the more alarming, 
as no one knew where it would stop: there 
were persons of the first quality in the 
kingdom who enjoyed fees or emoluments 
under the great seal, such as the dukcs 
of Richmond and Grafton; and he would 
as s00n contend to take away from the 
former his estate in Sussex, as his grant 
on coals; and from the latter the estate of 
Euston, which he had acquired by mar- 
riage, as his grant of prizage on wines. As 
the civil list was now established, it might 
be desirable to resume some of them; but 
so far from such an idea being founded in 
justice, he would strenuously oppose every 
such attempt, since the national faith was 
pledged, and they were in truth and fact 
as much frecholds as any private property 
_ whatever, and to be held as sacred by 
parliament. If resumptions of grants were 
countenanced, who knew but the very 
a they were in the act of passing 

ills tor, the pensions to lord Rodney and 
sir G. A. Elliot, might be next year 
brought under revision, and their grants 
Might be proposed to be resumed on a 
declaration, that the merits of those brave 
oticers were notequal tosuchannuities? A 
pension had been some time since granted to 
the family of the late lord Chatham. Why 
not resume that? Lord Chatham was in- 
disputably a great minister, and deserved 
well of his country; but in his mind, it 
would be just as warrantable to resume 
that pension, as to touch the fees of the 
auditor of the Exchequer. There had 
been pensions of a very different nature 

ranted the last year, pensions to co- 
Tenet Barré and lord Ashburton. Without 
entering at allinto the mcrits of those pen- 
sions, or saying whether he likedthe men or 
not ; if he disliked the one and the other 
ever so much, being once granted, he 
never would give his consent to resume 
_ them. He was an enemy to the manner 
in which the present reform was carried 
on; he wished he could get back the 
board of trade, which was so necessary at 
present, when all our commercial laws 
stood in need of revision, to which privy 
councils dat little attended. If it was to 
root out influence in that House that the 
board had been abolished, the reformation 
had begun at the wrong end; for if the 
commisssioners of the ‘Treasury and Ad- 
Miiralty were dissolved, and these depart- 


ments filled by a lord high treasurer, and 
a lord high admiral, such a measure would 
drive from the House, or at least deprive 
of their valuable places, eight or nine 
members of parliament. e declared, 
that the same reason which induced him 
to support the question the House had 
just disposed of, would induce him to op- 
pose the present. He considered the 
emoluments of the various offices as the 
legal rights of the persons in possession ; 
and he begged the House to consider to 
whom those offices were usualy given— 
to great and able ministers, for their pub- 
lic services! He, therefore, for one would 
not give his consent to any part of the 
present Bill, much less to the clause now 
moved to be brought up, because, since 
the official emoluments of statesmen were 
so cut down by modern reforms, as they 
were called (though he thought they had 
been carried much too far), it would 
scarcely be possible to get any men of 
talents to take the government of the 
country if such advantages as the places 
in the Exchequer were not suffered to re- 
main, as fit rewards and inducements to 
excite them to accept of the posts of mi- 
nisters. : 
The question was negatived. 


King’s Messages relative to Annuities to 
Lord Rodney and Sir Gilbert Ekott.] 
June 30. Lord John Cavendish pre- 
sented the following Messages from his 
Majesty: 

“ GeEoRGE R. . 

‘¢ His Majesty, having taken into his 
royal consideration the many ‘eminent 
and signal services performed by George 
Brydges Rodney, lord Rodney, vice-ad- 
miral of England, and one of the admirals 
of the White, his conduct in the West 
Indies in three several engagements, In 
the months of April and May 1780, with 
a sunerior French fleet, under the com- 
mand of the count de CGruichen, and his 
great and glorious victories over the Spa- 
nish fleet, on the 16th day of January 
1780, on his voyage to the relief of the 
garrison of Gibraltar, and over the French 
fleet in the West Indies, on the 12th of 
April 1782, not only highly honourable 
to himself, but greatly beneficial to his 
Majesty's kingdoms; and being desirous 
to bestow upon the said George Brydges 
Rodney, lord Rodney, some considerable 
and lasting mark of his royal favour, as a 
testimony of his Majesty's approbation of 
the said services, and for this purpose to 
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give and grant unto the said George 
Brydges Rodney, lord Rodney, and to 
the two next succeeding heirs male of 
the body of the said George Brydges 
Rodney, lord Rodney, to whom the title 
of lord Rodney shall descend, for and 
during their lives, a net annuity of 2,000/. 
per annum; but his Majesty, not having 
it in his power to grant an annuity to that 
amount, or to extend the effect of the said 
grant beyond the term of his own life, 
recommends it to his faithful Commons 
to consider ofa proper method of enabling 
‘his Majesty to grant the same, and of 
extending, securing, and settling such 
annuity to the said George Brydges Rod- 
ney, lord Rodney, and to the two next 
' persons on whom the title of lord Rodney 
shall descend, in such manner as shall be 
thought most effectual for the benefit of 
the said George Brydges Rodney, lord 
Rodney, and his family.” 


‘* GeorceE R. 

«¢ His Majesty, being desirous of con- 
ferring some signal mark of his royal 
favour upon the right hon. sir George 
Augustus Eliott, knight of the most 
honourable order of the Bath, for the 
_ very distinguished and important services 
performed by him to his Majesty and 
this country, by his brave and gallant de- 
fence of Gibraltar, and for that purpose, 
to grant to the said sir George Augustus 
Eliott, for the term of his life, and for the 
life of his son Francis Augustus Eliott, 
an annuity of 1,500/. per annum; but it 
not being in his Majesty’s power to grant 
the same, or to settle the said annuity 
beyond the term of his own life, his Ma- 
jesty recommends it to his. faithful Com- 
mons to consider of a proper method of 
enabling his Majesty to grant the said 
annuity, and of settling and securing the 
sume in the most effectual manner, 
for the benefit of the said sir George 
Augustus Eliott.”’ 


The Messages were ordered to be re- 
ferred to a Committee of the whole House. 


July 1. The House being in the said 
Committee, the following Resolutions were 
agreed to:—1. ‘“ That the annual sum of 
2,000¢. be granted to his Majesty, out of 
the aggregate fund, to commence from the 
12th of April 1782; and be settled in the 
most benchcsl manner upon the present 
lord Rodney, and the two next succeed- 
ing heirs male of the body of the said 
lord Rodney, to whom the barony of 
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Rodney shall descend. 2. That the an- 
nual sum of 1,500/. be granted to his Ma- 
jesty, out of the aggregate fund, tocom- 
mence from the 13th of September 1782 ; 
and be settled in the most beneficial man- 
ner upon the right hon. sir George Augus- 
tus Eliott, knight of the most honourable 
order of the Bath, during his life, and the 
life of his son Francis Augustus Eliott.” 


Debate in the Lords on the Insolvent 
Debtors’ Bill.) June 30. The Earl of 
Effingham addressed their lordships on 
the subject of an Insolvent Bill; and 
having urged the necessity of the inter- 
ference of the legislature to rescue the 
multitudes of unhappy men now starving 
in our prisons, and to restore them to 
society and to their relatives, he stated 
the various arguments that were adduced 
both for and against those temporary re- 
liefs. He acknowledged that they had 
their evils, and that it became their lord- 
ships to énter seriously into the revision 
of our laws between debtor and creditor, 
and provide some fixed and permanent 
rule. In the mean time, as our prisons 
were crowded, another act, in his mind, 
was absolutely necessary; the Bill which 
he meant to move for, was on the plan of 
that which was passed in 1776. He then 
moved for leave to bring in a bill * for 
the relief of Insolvent Debtors, and for 
the relief of Bankrupts in certain cases.” 
Leave was given, and he brought it in, 
and moved that it should be read a first 
time. 

Lord Walsingham said, he was an 
enemy to these acts; and feeling as he 
did, that they were excecdingly inconve- 
nient and objectionable, he wished their 
lordships would decide on the matter at 
once, as there would be less cruelty in 
resisting the application at first, than in 
giving the unhappy people delusive hopes. 

Viscount Stormont moved, that the Bill 
should be printed, and then their lord- 
ships would sec at once what it was, and 
be able to decide with propriety. 

The Earl of Effingham said, it was un- 
necessary to print it, as it was the same 
as that in 1776, all except the three last 
clauses, which were omitted. He again 
went intoargument on the general necessity 
for such a bill. He said he could pro- 
duce 150 letters, each a tragedy, as deep 
and interesting as the Fatal Curiosity, or 
any other affecting drama on the stage. 
Every letter contained a lively history of 
the distresses of a family; and he was 
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sure, when read, must move all their lord- 
ships to compassion. 

he Earl of Mansfeld said, . the Bill 
must be printed for the sake of regularity. 
With regard to its being a close copy of 
the act of 1776, it was a strong objection 
against it. In every new Insolvent Bill 
that was brought in, parliament had taken 
special care to avoid the errors of the last 
act, and to improve upon all former bills 
of that nature; to go back, therefore, to 
the act of 1776, since which period two 
or three Insolvent Buls had » was 
to adopt old errors, and not to profit by 
past experience. 

The Bill was ordered to be printed. 


July 3. The Earl of Effingham moved 
for Jeave to call witnesses on the second 
reading of the Bill. Such a measure he 
thought requisite, to- substantiate several 
matters of fact relative to the miserable 
situation of many of these unhappy per- 
sons; as by that means their lordships 
would have convincing proofs what a call 
there was at this moment for them to ex- 
tend their humanity. He entered into a 
detail of the numbers who were now either 
confined or had fied into foreign parts, 
through an incapacity of paying those 
debts which misfortunes had compelled 
- them to incur, and to avoid a similar dis- 
tress ; in the first description there was 
upwards of 10,000; in the last, more than 
13,000. It was needless for him to inform 
the House what a disadvantage it must be 
to the community at large to have such 
an amazing number of its most useful 
members precluded from rendering that 
service to their country, which as artifi- 
’ cers and mechanics they certainly would 
be of, were they employed in their diffe- 
rent professions. 

The Earl of Mansfeld was against ad- 
mitting persons being called to their lord- 
ships’ bar as witnesses in this instance, 
because what they were to prove had 
nothing at all to do with the Bill; there 
was not a single tittle in the Bill concern- 
ing the hardships and misfortunes of the 
persons proposed to be set at liberty. These 
bills in general were rather looked upon 
as matters of policy than humanity; and 
therefore the establishing of the facts 
alluded to, was of no consequence what- 
ever. 
| The Earl of Effingham said, if any 
noble lord would take the trouble of 
reading the first four lines of the preamble, 
he would there find it was expressly stated, 
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to relieve those who were incapable of 
paying their debts, but who were ready 
te make every satisfaction in their power 
to their creditors; it was to prove this, 
and for several other reasons, that he 
wished to have the witnesses at their Jord- 
ships’ bar. 
arl Bathurst said, he had had the ho- 

nour of a seat in parliament for more than 
fifty years, and during that space, had seen 
many of these kind of bills brought in: 
but he did not remember a single instance 
of one passing without meeting some 
position, on account of their being hurtful 
to credit ; whether they were most hurtful 
or beneficial, he believed would always 
be contended; however, government had 
frequently thought it good policy to ad- 
mit them. That many a creditor had 
been ruined by them, surely no one would 
deny ; as it was notorious, that no sooner 
did a news-paper mention that such an 
act was likely to take place, than numbers 
immediately threw themselves into prison, 
or fled beyond sea, that they might take 
the benefit of it. It had been generally 
expected, that there would be one in con- 
sequence of the Prince of Wales coming 
of age, and that had been the occasion of 
increasing the numbers to so large an 
amount. He thought it was very wrong 
to hold out these kind of false hopes to 
people who were always ready to take 
advantage of their creditors; he had never 
seen an instance of a witness being exa- 
mined in such a case; nor was there, i0 
his idea, any occasion for it, as the pre- 
amble always spoke in general terms, and 
i it stated was admitted as matter of 
act. 3 
The Earl of Effingham replied, it would 
very easy to preclude those people who 
had purposely thrown themselves into 
prison, or fled, from taking the benefit of 
the Act, by making the date previous to 
this measure being glaringly done; and 
for this he was prepared: for he under- 
stood, that. there were but 16 went into 
the King’s-bench in April last, and in 
May there were 140. This plainly point- 
ed out the time when the Act ought to be 
dated. ° 

Lord Walsingham was no great advocate 
for these bills; he did not mean to say 
they were pot necessary at some time, 
but he could not find out the necessity 
there was for proceeding on them in a 
new mode; and therefore wished the 
noble earl would not press his motion. 
One thing that the noble earl had men- 


be 
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tioned, called for the greatest attention : 
it was the multiplicity of prisoners that 
were now crowded together; it was not 
only to be dreaded, that diseases would be 
among themselves, but that those diseases 
would spread to the kingdom at large. 
Some method ought to be immediatel 

adopted to prevent this threatening evil; 
and it was indifferent to him, as he had 
stated on a former day, whether the ex- 
pense was to be defrayed by the different 
counties, or the public at large; the Act 
having expired which sent felons of a cer- 
tain description to work on the Thames, 
had occasioned this increase ; debtors and 


felons were now crammed together, and 


it was highly requisite such a practice 
should be discontinued. 
The motion was negatived. 


July 7. The Earl of Effingham rose 
previous to the second reading of the Bill, 
and observed, that as their lordships had 
thought proper to refuse him the liberty 
. of summoning witnesses to their bar, to 
prove facts which he thought necessary 
to be clearly pointed out, before they 
proceeded on the Bill, he was obliged to 
rest contented with the attendance of those 
who were inclined to come voluntarily. 
Qthers, indeed, he had wished to have 
seen there, but some would not; and 
others, from their embarrassments, could 
not with safety come without an Order 
from that House. He, therefore, moved 
their lordships, «« That the rev. Mr. Green 
be called to the bar.” 

Lord Thurlow wished the noble lord to 
inform the House what those facts were, 
which his lordship was so strenuous to 

rove. 

The Earl of Effingham said, the first was 
to prove, that the gaols of this kingdom 
were filled to such an amazing degree, 
that an Insolvent Act, or something of a 
similar nature, ought to take place, by 
way of preventing an infection in the king- 
dom; secondly, that the manufactures and 
revenues were greatly injured by the 
number of useful mechanics who had fled 
to foreign parts on account of their debts, 
and were actually in the service of other 
states ; and lastly, that many were in great 
distress, who, having been in gaol at the 
time of the tumults in 1780, were entitled 
to the benefits of the Act that ensued, 
but who, not having precisely conformed 
to it, in consequence of their ignorance, 
were still in confinement. 

Lord Thurlow did not perceive that there 
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was the least occasion for calling witnesses, 
or that they were meant, in fact, to estab» 
lish any matter that was connected with 
the Bill in question; for, in the first place, 
the Bill did not make the least mention 
of the gaols being crowded, either as a 
plea or argument for pee it; and, there- 
fore, it appeared to him as a circumstance 
of very little consequence to their lord- 
ships, whether it was or was not the fact ; 
nor did he think they could, with any 
propriety, examine witnesses at the bar, - 
unless their testimony went to something 
contained in the Bill which was at the 
time before the House. The second po- 
sition of the noble earl was, to be sure, 
mentioned in the Bill; but then it was 
nothing more than had been mentioned in 
every Bill of this kind for a long time 
back, stating, there was a number of ar- 
tisans and mechanics beyond sea, and 
allowing them to take the benefit of it; 
but it was merely a matter uf opinion how 
many would embrace it, and a thing that 
could not possibly be proved; of course 
witnesses were very unnecessary on that 
head. With respect to the third, he con- 
ceived it to be farther from the point than 
either of the others; as this was to estab- 
lish a fact that, was a cause of complaint, 
without specifying any remedy. The late 
Act, of which these persons neglected to 
take the benefit, had been framed with 
the greatest attention and circumspection 
of several of the learned judges, to prevent 
its being productive of that mischief which 
Insolvent Bills had been found by expe- 
rience to be the occasion of; both Houses 
were so convinced of their evil tendency, 
that the preamble hadbeen totally changed ; 
and, instead of asserting such a thing was — 
found to be just and expedient, it stated, 
notwithstanding the ill consequences, such 
a measure was not thought necessary ; 
therefore he was the more chad diac that 
the noble earl should have made choice of 
an act as a copy for the sanction of par- 
liament, which had passed antecedent to 
those amendments. His lordship then 
entered largely into the mischiefs these 
acts were generally fraught with, and the 
little advantage that was derived from 
them ; in support of which, he made use 
of many strong arguments, and in the 
end condemned the practice of passing 
them, not only for the reasons he ha 
pointed out, but because they went to 
dispense with the laws of the land, and to 
declare those Jaws inadequate to the task 
they were made for. 


' 


- 
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The Earl of Effingham said, he always 
felt his own inability, whenever he hap- 
pened to differ with the learned lord, and 
had to contend with him on policy or 
poe but as a plain man, he thought 


e was not incapable of judging of two or 


three of the plainest lines he had ever read 
in his life; and if that was the case, why 
then, the Bill in question alluded to the 
two first facts, which he wanted to prove, 
and which, if their lordships would permit 
him to call the witnesses, he had not the 
least doubt of proving. And, so far from 
the Bill not containing any thing relative 
to those who came under the description 
of sufferers, whom he wished to redress 
by proving that the fact existed, he had 
introduced a clause at the end of it for 
that purpose only, and which was the only 
alteration he had made in the Act of 1776. 
He had originally intended to have moved 
for the insertion of that clause, when the 
Bill came before the committee, but had 
altered his intention, lest it should have 
the appearance, that he wished to smuggle 
it through the House. He lamented as 
much as the noble lord, that our laws, 
with respect to debt, were so inadequate 
as to need these amendments or dispensa- 
tions, and hoped he should be able to offer 
their lordships some plan early in the next 
session, that would be found more expe- 
dient than shutting an individual in the 
walls of a prison for life. He had heard 
of a woman, whose original debt was 144. 
but which, from costs and expenses, 
amounted to 50/. who had been in prison 
from four years before he was born, till 
the present moment: it was from such 
cases as this, that he had long wished to 
abolish imprisonment for debt; and to 
rove the existence of many similar cases, 
it was, that prompted him to persist in his 
motion. | 
Lord Thurlow declared it as his opi- 
nion, that if it was found expedient to alter 
the laws respecting imprisonment for debt, 
it ought not to extend to any debts con- 
tracted before passing of that law, as other- 
wise it would take away what the creditor 
had looked upon as security for being paid 
at the time he had trusted the debtor with 
the goods. Insolvent acts had been so 
frequent, that they were now exp@cted as 
~ amatter of course, and the whole idea of 
the fraudulent debtor -was, how he should 
take the advantage of them. Communi- 
cation was held at almost every jail in the 
kingdom, on the supposition that the pre- 
sent one would pass, and plans remitted 
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to each other, containing schemes for 
bringing themselves within the description 
of it. He was certain that great numbers 
had gone into prison on this idea; and he 
was sorry, when an act of this kind passed, 
it was not generally. understood, that there 
would never be another. Such a measure, 
he was certain, would be of great advantage 
to the creditor, who, practice had taught 
him to believe, was much more to be 
pitied than what was termed the unfor- 
tunate debtor. 

The Earl of Mansfeld had expressed 
his disapprobation to calling witnesses on 
a late day, when this matter was agitated 
before ; and instead of having altered his 
opinion, he was the more convinced of the 
impropriety of adopting such a measure : 
to say nothing more of it, it was entirely 
out of all rules of that House ; for although 
any noble lord had a right to bring up a 
bill to that House, yet that bill must speak 
for itself, and carry its necessity or mean- 
ing upon the face of it, as no noble lord 
was competent to introduce a bill of pains 
and penalties, a money-bill, or where wit- 
nesses were toa prove its consequence or 
propriety, without first taking the sense of 
the House whether such bills should be 
brought before them or not; upon this 
principle, therefore, it ought to be re- 
jected, as it would be establishing a bad 
precedent. His lordship then entered into 
arguments against these bills in general, 
and condemned them as of the greatest 
injury to credit, especially when they be- 
came so common as to be almost perio- 
dical. He would not say he should never 
consent to another; but yet if he intended 
to introduce one himself next session, he 
should think it extremely wrong to let 
such an idea get into the world, as num- 
bers would be preparing to take advantage 
of such a measure taking place, and throw 
themselves into prison for that purpose, 
and to defraud their creditors. His lord- 
ship concluded by condemning the idea 
of calling witnesses to prove a matter that 
had nothing at all to do with the propriety 
or impropriety of passing the present one; 
its being a copy of that passed in 1776 
was sufficient to condemn it, as both 
Houses had thought it requisite to make 
such a material difference between that 


and those they had passed since: it was 


therefore necessary that it should undergo 
a thorough investigation, an investigation 
which there would not be time for during 
the present session. : 


The Farl of Effingham said, he did not 
* 
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are not properly applicable to facts so ad- 
mitted. 


conceive that in a case of this kind it 
would be found good policy to stand up 
for the rigid observance of the rules of 
the House; and with respect to the time 
D on account of its differing from 
the last act, he did not think that of any 
force, as the present one, he was certain, 
would meet but little opposition in the 
House of Commons, as it was exactly 
similar to the one sent up by that House, 
but which their lordships had thought 
proper so to alter and mutilate as to make 
them say, their lordships had better regu- 
late these bills themselves. He concluded 
‘by observing, that he had but little hopes 
left that he should succeed in his motion; 
but if their lordships would not assist him 
m probing this matter to the quick, he 
would persist in his pursuit until he should 
convince them it was not unworthy their 
notice ; the practice of many of the officers 
cried aloud for inspection ; they should 
have it, and their infamy should be ex- 
ed: if he could not obtain the enquiry 
an that House, he would pursue it in ano- 
ther place, for he was determined to in- 
vestigate it to the bottom. 
The question was then negatived; after 
which, the second reading was postponed 
to that day two months. 


Protests on the Insolvent Debtors’ Bill.) 
The following Protests were entered : 

ss Dissentient, 

«© Because, whether a Bill be brought 
in by order of the House, or by an indi- 
vidual member, yet if the propriety of its 
pasing into a law depends on the truth or 

ehood of certain allegations, there can 
be no impropriety in hearing evidence as 
to the matter of fact. 

“< 2dly, Because, however it may be 
consistent with the compassionate feelings 
of the House to take facts to be granted, 
oo which it is meant to ground an act of 
humanity; yet it is doubtless more con- 
sistent with its dignity and wisdom to have 
them established by evidence ; more espe- 
cially as it was so strongly urged in debate, 
by the side which opposed the admission 
of evidence, that compassion to debtors 
might be cruelty, and even injustice to 
their creditors. EFFINGHAM.” 

ss Dissentient, 

sé Because, after admitting in debate 
that the facts on which any bill rests, are 
in some degree true, and refusing to hear 
evidence, as to the extent to which they 
are true; it seems hard to reject such bill, 
without shewing that the provisions of it 
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Debate in the Lords on the Public Of- 
Fark 
Temple wished, before their lordships pro- 


ceeded to the second reading of the Bill 
“‘ for preventing Abuses, and establishing 
certain Regulations in the several Public 
Offices,”” to move that the papers should 
be submitted to their lordships which were 
laid on the table of the Commons, and 
which he conceived to be necessary as 


documents for their lordships, by which 


they could decide on the merits of the 
proposed reforms. 


‘ 


arl Fitzwilliam, in the present stage of 


the Bill, did not éomprehend the propriety 
or use of moving for these papers. 


If it 
was necessary to have them, they ought to 
have been called for at an earlier stage. 
They would take a considerable time in 
preparing, and were not essential, at any 
rate, to the second reading of the Bill. 

The Earl of Abingdon very much ap- 
pres of the motion, and thought it 

ighly requisite that the papers should be 
laid before the House. 

Viscount Stormont agreed with earl 
Fitzwilliam, that it was highly improper to 
call for the papers in the present stage of 
the Bill. 

Lord Sydney contended, that their lord- 
ships could not enter into the discussion 
of the principle of the Bill without the 
papers, which, as they had been laid before 
the Commons, he conceived would not 
have been withheld here. 

Lord Thurlow said, he wished ro more 
than the noble viscount for this or any 
Bill, if the laws were already sufficient to 
correct abuses; but he wished to examine 
that fact, and therefore he wislicd for the 
papers. They would occasion very little 
delay, as he would pledge himself that a 
stationer’s clerk should copy them all, 27 
in number, in 24 hours, if he had admis- 
sion to the Treasury. 

Lord Louchborough could not conceive 
the utility of their production in a4 
respect: to the principle of the Bi 
they could have no relation, and it would 
be at any rate prudent to see if the House 
went into a committee, before they ordered 
the papers that could only be useful there. 
He was persuaded the Bill must be altered ; 
and if it was altered, being a money Bill, 
the House knew it would be lost. What 
he alluded to, had, he was persuaded, 
escaped the notice of those who drew the 
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Bill: they had forgot that parliament 
had just passed an Act for the entire regu- 
lation of the Pay-oftice, and yet the Pay- 
office was one of the objects of reform in 
this Bill; so that the commissioners of 
accounts were, by this Bill, to be invested 
with full power to repeal every clause 
of a Bill just passed into a law. By a 
clause in the Bill the commissioners of 
accounts were empowered to administer 
an oath to persons selling offices: but did 
their lordships know, that there was a 
statute now in force, declaring the sale of 
an oflice an indictable offence? Such 
a violence could not pass: justice, huma- 
nity, common sense forbad it. 

The House divided: Contents, 22; 
Not-contents, 32. The order of the day 
was then read for the second reading of 
the Bill. Upon which, 

Earl Fitzwilliam condemned the Bill as 
futile and trifling, holding out a plausible 
appearance, but not being in fact of the 
least service to the public. He admitted, 
that abuses might prevail in the several 
offices enumeratcd in the Bill; but if they 
did, he thought the executive government 
had full power to enquire into those abuses, 
and to apply an effectual remedy. Allow- 
ing, however, that they had not, he did 
not approve of the mode of correcting 
them which the Bill held out, nor did he 
Imagine that any board of Treasury would 
be at all pleased with having such a task 
imposed on them, as was therein provided 
_ The Earl of Abingdon rose to give his 

entire support to the Bill, a Bill that came 
before their lordships, not, it is true, in 
the beautiful and sublime, but in a much 
more explicable shape—in the true stile 
and spirit of reform, in the stile and spirit 
of enquiry in order to reform; and not, in 
the more beautiful and sublime way, of 
reform first, and enquiry after; a Bill, 
therefore, which could not fail to meet 
with the approbation of their lordships. 

Earl Temple said, that as their lordships 
had thought proper not to indulge him 
with the papers he had moved tor, he 
could not enter so fully into the merits of 
the Bill as he otherwise would have done, 
but should. be obliged to confine himself 
to what he had by other means been able 
to collect. His lordship went through 
each different office, and expatiated on the 
impositions that had been exacted from 
the public under these different claims. 
Some of these officers, he said, whose 
salaries did not amount to more than 200/. 


per annum, made from 2,000 to 2,500/. by | burnt with Post-office paper.’? 
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these fees, perquisites, or, as they were 
termed by the Victualling and Navy 
Offices, gifts; and these men were those in 
whose department it was to inspect the 
different accounts; and it was, therefore, 
natural to conclude, that extra charges 
were permitted to pass, in proportion to 
the value of the presents. He enumerated 
a variety of instances, some of which 
came within his own knowledge, wherein 
the public property was most shamefully 
squandered; he likewise reprobated the 
idea of suffering places to be sold, as this 
gave men a kind of licence, or at least 
quitted their consciences for taking every 
advantage; he had once seen a letter, 
wherein the agent, who had the disposal 
of the place, had stated to a young fellow, 
whom he wished to induce to make the 
purchase, first the salary, then what were 
his legal perquisites, and afterwards what 
an opportunity he had to practise every 
species of fraud and villainy, and what sum 
he might make by it. When a man had 
made a purchase under these conditions, 
and paid accordingly, it was no wonder he 
thought himself entitled in some measure 
to put those advantages in practice. It 
had been observed that ministers were 
competent to correct these abuses. What 
a scandalous neglect was it, then, in them, 
to have suffered them to have been so 
openly, so glaringly pursued! He had not 
the most distant idea of casting the least 
reflection on any officer ; it was the prac- 
tice of office only that he meant to con- 
demn, hoped to see reformed, and which 
would be effected by this Bill. Whatever 
should be its fate, he thought it would 


| stamp everlasting fame on his right hon, 


| 


en 


rclation (Mr. Pitt) for framing it. His 
lordship went through all the detail of the 
abuses stated to prevail in respect to per- 
sons in office being supplied with things at 
their own houses, to repairs of the houses 
held under government, the improvident 
consumption of stationary ware, and of 
other stores. In speaking of the abuse | 
practised in regard to the stationary, he 
stated that lord North had consumed the 
last year he was at the head of the Trea- 
sury, to the amount of 1,300/.; and the 
two secretaries of the Treasury nearly the 
same amount between them. He men- 
tioned also the quantity used at tne Post- 
office; and took notice of the saying that 
was formely applied toa fine house erected 
on a certain part of the eastern coast of the 
kingdom, viz. * That the bricks had been, 
He like- 
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wise took notice of the quantity sent to 
the Admiralty, to the houses of the lords 
commissioners, and in particular laid his 
finger on the exorbitant fees demanded 
once every four months for protections, 
which were generally granted to a descrip- 
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which, what used formerly to be under 
the control of the Treasury, was now 
thrown upon the ordnance board, and that 
was the expense incurred by governors 
abroad, in erecting such fortifications as 
they might think necessary for the defence 


tion of men who were the least able to pay | of their islands, colonies, &c. He was 
extravagant demands of office. In that | not to learn that there had been most 
part of his argument, which went to the shameful abuses in many of the public 
clause respecting the repairs done to the : offices, and did not doubt but he should 
' houses of government by the board of be able in a short time to bring some of 
works, he mentioned their own houses, them to light; he only waited for proof, 
and the expenses they cost the public. yet he did not wish to procure it ini the 
He said, it had been reported, that the ' manner this Bill pointed out, as he should 
house of the surveyor-general on Hamp-' be very sorry to make any man criminate 
*ton-court green, had cost 5,000/. a few , himself. This country had been greatly 
years since. He also adverted to the | reduced by flagrant neglects and shame- 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s house in | ful abuses; and he saw no way for her to 
Downing-street, and the repairs done to it | recover her lost fame, but by a strict re- 


the last year, as well as to the house in 


Bushy Park. With regard to the Ord- | 


nance, that, he said, was a gulph of abuse 
into which he would not then plunge. 
He concluded with earnestly pressing 
ministers, for their own reputation, not to 


form and well suggested economy ; never- 
theless, as he did not perceive that matters 
‘would be in the least mended by this 
Bill, he should give it his negative. 
The Duke of Portland professed him- 
self to be a very great friend to reform in 


attempt to get rid of the Bill in that stage every department of the state; but he 


of it. 

Lord Keppel declared, that most of the 
abuses which the noble lord had stated, 
as far as they respected the Admiralty, 
were erroneous; with respect to the ar- 
ticle of stationary, which appeared a great 
charge against every office, he did not 
think it possible to be carried to the length 
the noble lord had stated. 

Lord ZYownshend thought the noble earl 
had cast reflections on the board at which 
he presided, which it was very far from de- 
serving ; it did not merit the phrase of ‘a 
great gulph of abuse;’ every species of 
reform had been undertaken in that de- 
partment: the noble duke who had lately 
filled that station, had suggested plans of 
reform which had*been put in practice, 
and were found in several instances to 
answer the purpose: it mattered not to 
him how much the noble duke and he 
might differ in some things; where he 
found the noble duke had formed plans 
for the advantage of the country, he should 
think himself a villain if he did not con- 
tinue them. He said, the present Bill 
would give the lords of the Treasury a 
greater influence over the board of ord- 
nance than’ they at present possessed. 
Formerly they had a greater influence 
with respect to it than they had now. He 
explained this, by mentioning that Mr. 
Grenville (lord Temple’s father) had in- 


troduced an alteration, in consequence of 


| conceived it to be very essential to dis- 
tinguish between what was real reform, 
and what was specious. He was anxious 
for popularity; but he wished that popula- 
rity should be the consequence, and not 
the cause of his actions. For this proposed 
'reform the nation were to pay, before 
they obtained it, 144,000/. and it was to 
be twelve years before they began to set 
about its establishment; for so long time 
It would take, and so much money it 
would cost to make the necessary en- 
| quiries, preparatory to the business coming 
under the eyes of the Treasury, and before 
they could take the matter into their re- 
view. This he drew from the experience 
they hadalready had. He reminded their 
lordships that the commissioners of ac- 
counts, who were such favourites with the 
ublic, and whose well-known ability and 
integrity justly entitled them to be so, had 
been seven or eight months in enquiring 
into three only of the public offices, aid in 
the course of that enquiry they had merely 
examined about thirty persons. He did 
not mention this with any design to find 
fault with the gentlemen in question, nor 
to impute the smallest degree of blame to 
them; but merely to draw the attention of 
their Jordships to a fact, which it was of 
importance that they should hold in their 
view while they considered the present 
Bill. That Bill referred the commuissioncrs 
to twenty-two ditierent offices, and they 


é 
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would have to examine between 6 and 
7,000 persons. In order, therefore, to 
enter upon such a large field of business 
with any sort of expectation of getting 
through it, there must, if the Bill passed, 
necessarily be two or more additional com- 
missioners, with additional clerks ; so that 
the operation of the Bill would set off with 
saddling the public with an expense of 
12,000/. a year, and in all human proba- 
bility the enquiry would last many years ; 
and, after all, when the commissioners of 
accounts had done their duty, the com- 
missioners of the Treasury would have to 
begin their task; since their fiat was to 
govern all the proceedings antecedent to 
the appeal to parliament. The commis- 
sioners of the Treasury, he should suppose, 
would think it necessary to follow the 
commissioners of accounts, and re-trace 
the way they had come, step by step. And 
in the mean time, without all this waste of 
time and money, the whole of the reform 
might be produced by the mere integrity 
and vigilance of ministers. The present 
Jaws were amply sufficient, if the laws 
were enforced. It had been his care, as 
it was his duty, to see that they were en- 
forced ; and the penalties were already so 
heavy, and so easily to be prosecuted for 
and obtained, that he conceived it to be 
totally unnecessary to go farther. He 
stated various objections to the Bill itself; 
some of its provisions were exceedingly 
unwise; but on these he would not enter, 
as the whole of it was unnecessary. 

Earl Ferrers thought the respect they 
owed to the other House, added to the 
high character of the right hon. gentleman 
who first brought it into parliament, ought 
to weigh with them so far as to induce 
them to let the Bill go to the committee. 

Lord Thurlow said, they would find no 
man less disposed than himself to yield to 
the torrent of popular clamour; but he 
did not imagine that the grave and sober 
wisdom of the House of Commons was to 
be called by that name. They had with 
one voice sent up this Bill, and it at least 
deserved to be deliberately considered be- 
fore it was rejected. He observed, that it 
was admitted, that the abuses it professed to 
correct really existed; and he wondered 
how, that being the fact, it should be 
thought right to put an end to the Bill in 
s0 uncandid a manner. He said, he felt 
for the reputation of ministers; and, as 
the well-wisher to those men of honour 
and honesty who were members of admi- 
nistration, he would advise them not to 


rest on the pledge the noble duke had 
rashly hazarded. With regard to the loss 
of popularity, that was not an object to 
be regarded. He who rested merely on 
popular opinion, and the empty clamour 
of a newspaper, was an object only of the 
contempt which such supports deserved. 
What he advised the noble duke to avoid 
was, the condemnation of wise, temperate, 
and thinking men, who never judged 
rashly or hastily, but upon mature reflec- 
tion, and well warranted conclusion. All 
such men must condemn an act of so 
much littleness, as a determmation to get 
rid of the bill without a due investigation 
of its premises. He ridiculed the argu- 
ments of the opposers of the Bill in 
strong terms, and said, after the rank and 
scandalous history of abuses that had been 
stated by the noble earl who spoke some 
time since, he should not have imagined 
that any one man hardy enough to oppose 
the principle of the Bill could have been 
found. He denied that the length of tame 
it would cost the commissioners of ace 
counts to comply with the terms of the 
Bill depended on the number of persons 
to be examined; and said, that it by no 
means followed, because they had beea 
some months examining a few, that they 
must necessarily be many years examining 
a greater number. He concurred in prin- 
ciple with those who opposed the Bill, as 
to the impropriety of taking any thing out 
of the hands of the executive government, 
which it had the power purely to accom- 
plish; but they ought to examine with 
considerable minuteness and attention, 
whether they had that power or not. It 
was not sufficiently satisfactory to him, 
that one noble duke, however high the 
noble duke’s character, stood up and 
pledged himself vaguely and loosely, that 
he would begin the reform in question. The 
reform was wanted—it was loudly called 
for; and the best means of effecting it 
would be to do it in the face of day. A 
great deal of good had already happened 
in consequence of the business having 
been brought into discussion: that good 
ministers could not take away ; but if they 
refused to go into the committee upoa 
the Bill, they clearly rendered the good 
already done of as little ase as possible. 
Many of thé abuses stated by the noble 
earl were such as were cognizable and 
punishable as the law stood. He asked 
what the Atterney General was doing? 
Had no such process as an English Bill 
been ever heard of? If the Attorney Ge- 
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neral did not speedily take up some of the 
facts that had been that day stated, that 
officer would be animadverted upon in a 
manner not much to his credit. He denied 
that the laws, however well administered, 
were already sufficient for the redress of 
the evil: it was not in the power of the best 
ministers to do all that was necessary, 
even supposing that we should always 
have: good ministers. But in case that 
we should at any time have ministers 
bankrupts in fortune and in name, what 
bond had the nation against them? None ; 
and therefore the present Bill was re- 
quisite. He was no friend to the dimi- 
nution of the influence of the crown: ke 
thought that i was not adequate to the 
mecessary functions, much less dangerously 
great; for he was not one of those who 
thought that the crown should be so pre- 
carious as to be put under the control of 
a faction, and that its dignity should be 
lowered by the caprice or the humour of 
either this or that set of men. 

Viscount Stormont entered into his rea- 
éons for thinking that the present Bill was 
very defective in principle, as well as 
unnecessary. It gave most extraordinary 
powers to the Treasury, and diminished the 
mecessary power and the dignity of the 
other officers, in a manner very inconsis- 
tent with the duties which they had to 
discharge. It was to force men into situa- 
tions the most irksome of any that could 
be imagined, in which the danger would 
be greater than any inducement of advan- 
tage; and all this was to be done fora 
reform within the reach of any honest 
ministry, without the delay and without 
the expense of the present Bill. He re- 
marked, that several of the great offices of 
the state had ever been distinct and in- 
dependent: but this Bill gave the Trea- 
sury a painful pre-eminence over all of 
them, and made every one of the rest 
subject to its control. With regard to 
fees and perquisites, heshewed, in a variety 
of instances, that it would be a manitest 
injustice to take them away, and a grcat 
public detriment were the quantum of 
fees taken, with an ample statement of the 
grounds upon which they were received, 
exposed to public view. Having demon- 
strated, that the Bill could not be carried 
into practice without great inconvenience, 
delay, and expence, his lordship said, he 
should give the motion for its being com- 
mitted his direct negative. 

The House then divided: Contents, 
20; Proxies, 4;——-24. Non-contents, 26 ; 
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Proxies, 14;—40. The Bill was in con. 
sequence rejected. 7 


_ Protest on the Rejection of the Public 
Offices Regulation Bill.) The following 
Protest was entered on the Journals :— 

«¢ Dissentient, 

1. ‘“ Because the information laid be- 
fore the House of Commons, authenticat- 
Ing many facts of gross abuse and mis- 
management, upon which it is presumed 
this Bill was there passed, was refused by 
a majority of this House. | 

2. ‘* Because various facts adduced in 

; debate, to prove the existence of gross 
abuse and mismanagement, were on all 
hands admitted. 

3. ‘ Because this House hath refused 
even to entertain a Bill, found upon the 
information contained in those papers, and 
maturely considered and adjusted in the 
other House; and because no adequate 
solution was proposed, that held a reason- 
able expectation, that these abuses would 
be redressed, in the common course and 
practice of office ——/( Signed.)——Radnor, 

Nugent Temple, Osborne, Chan- 
dos, Abingdon, Ferrers, De Fer- 
rars, Chatham, Say and Seyle, 
Rutland, Sydney.” 


Debate in the Commons concerning 
Balances tn the hands 7 leublic Acc sunt- 
amts.| July 10. Lord John Cavendish 
laid before the House, “ a list of the public 
accountants who have received public 
money by way of imprest, and upon 
account, and who have not yet accounted 
for the same, and of those persons from 
whom balances of declared accounts are 
still due.? The moment the book was 
laid upon the table, and before any one 
had time to look into it, Pi 

Mr. W. Pitt rose to make a motion 
upon it. He said, toat from the book that 
had been just laid upon the table, it ap- 
peared that 44 millions of the public 
money had been issued to public account- 
ants, who had not passed any account 
whatever for these sums before the audi- 
tors of the imprest. He did not wish to 
be understood to mean that such a sum 
was due to the public, and might be re- 
covered; he did not believe there was 
even a hundredth part of it that was due 
er recoverable; nay, he knew that many 
of the persons, who stood as debtors to 
the public in the book then on the table, 
had actually passed their accounts before 
the treasurer; nay, that in the case of 
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contracts the money had actually been 
due before it had been issued from the 
Exchequer, because the service to which 
the contractors were bound by their con- 
tracts, had been performed betore the 
issuing of the money: but still, though the 
money had been accounted for in sub- 
stance, it had not been accounted for in 
form, because the accounts had not passed 
before the auditors of the imprest: this, 
he said, might be an argument against the 
Sea forms of passing accounts in the 

xchequer, as such a length of time must 
necessarily elapse before they were likely 
to be called for, that in the mean time the 
money might be dissipated. He said, that 
it might be proper to pass an act of par- 
liament to operate as a guietus to the 
representatives of accountants, to whom 
money had been issued 50 years ago, and 
where the vouchers for the expenditure 
might, through lapse of time, have been 
Jost; but on the other hand, it would be 
as proper to compel accountantg of a later 
date to pass their accounts, and pay such 
balances as should be due to the public. 
-He concluded, by moving, ** That an 
humble Address be presented to his Ma- 
jesty, representing to his Majesty, that it 
appears that large sums of money, which 
have at diffcrent times, and many of them 
very long since, been paid for public ser- 
vices to sub-accountants, amounting in 
the whole to above 44 millions, have not 
yet been accounted for before the auditors 
of the imprest ; and that, although many 
of them may have been otherwise accounted 
for in the course of office, yet others, to a 
very large amount, have not been -ac- 
counted for at all: That it appears to this 
House to be of the utmost importance, 
that all public accounts should be brought 
forward with as little delay as possible ; 
and that therefore they do humbly beseech 
his Majesty, to be graciously pleased to 
give directions, that the most effectual 
measures should be taken to enquire con- 
dba the persons to whom the said 
sums have been issued, or their legal 
representatives, and particularly those to 
whom moncy has been issued in the course 
of the late expensive war; and to take 
measures, in all cases where there shall 
appear to be sufficient ground to compel 
them, in due course of law, to account for 
the same; and that this House will in due 
time co-operate in such measures as may, 
.on full deliberation, appear to be proper, 
in order to prevent the like delays for the 
future.” 
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Mr. W. Grenville seconded the motion. 

Sir Grey Cooper remarked, that he be- 
lieved the whole of the money was ac- 
counted for in some form, although not 
In a strict regular manner, asitundoubtedly 
ought to have been: he stated also, that 
the barons of the Exchequer, with great 
care and fidelity, examined every year 
into the public accounts, and never passed 
them without the fullest enquiry. With- 
out the notice and commentary which the 
right hon. gentleman had made, and even 
with it, the book might tend to prejudice 
the credit of men concerned in trade and 
mercantile transactions. It was no in- 
ditierent matter to have it published to 
the world, that they stood upon record, 
debtors to the public for large unaccounted 
sums, and liable to the process of the 
crown. ‘There were some instances where 
persons who had received public money 
stood, upon the face of that book, ac- 
countable for upwards of 500,000/.; and 
who, upon the auditors’ state of their ac- 
counts, claim a balance due to them from 
the public; and, because these cravings 
were not settled, they still stood upon the 
roll, as debtors for the wholesum. The 
right hon. gentleman knew that the sub- 
accountants could not be set znsuper upon 
the roll, until the final account of the 
principal was declared: upwards of 33 
millions of the sums set against the names 
of the sub-accountants, arose out of the 
accounts of the paymasters-general, some 
of which had been passed very lately, and 
some not yet passed; and he was persuaded, 
that no attention or activity were wanting 
on the part of the barons of the E£xche- 
quer, to compel accountants to render 
their accounts. The whole court had for 
some years past sat upon the apposal, as 
it was called, of the sheriff of Middlesex, 
in which were comprehended the accounts 
of all the great officers of the crown. The 
deputy auditors attended ; and upon the 
half-yearly certificates being read, they 
asked the sheriff what he had done in this 
or that writ against such or such a per- 
son? Whether he has returned issues 
against them, and to what amount? They 
examined the deputy auditors concerning 
the circumstances of each case, and parti- 
cularly whether the accountant, who ap- 
peared to have been served with process 
by the sheriff, had come in and delivered 
his voucher and accounts, or any or what 
part of them; or had proceeded on those 
already delivered in. If the issues re- 
turned by the sheriff were small, the court 
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often took the matter up, and ordered the 
sheriff instanter to return larger issues, 
such as they thought more adequate to 
the default, and the sums unaccounted 
for. It must however be admitted, that 
the process of the court, and the power of 
compelling defaulters to come m, were 
not calculated for the auditing and pass- 
ing the accounts of the expenditure of 
the public money in the two last wars, and 
that the process against sub-accountants 
and insupers wanted amendment ; and 
therefore he did not, upon the whole, ob- 
ject to the address. 

Lord North had his doubts as to the 
authenticity of the book on the table; 
it was not the production of office, but of 
a private individual; and what demon- 
strated that it was not correct, was, that 
the right hon. member himself had stated, 
some months ago, on the authority of the 
book, which he had then seen, before it 
was laid before the House, that near 50 
million of the public money had never 
been accounted for; whereas the book 
had since undergone a revision, and now 
the sum was reduced to 44 million. If 
the right hon. member meant to condemn 
the mode of passing the public accounts, 
he would readily join with him: the mode 
was certainly calculated only for domestic 
expenses, not for the expenses attending 
a great army and navy. But the public 
must not be misled by the motion: of 
the 44 million mentioned in the motion, 
30 million. were to be accounted for, by 
the last three paymasters, Mr. Rigby, Mr. 
Burke, and colonel Barré, who, bad they 
been ever so willing and ever so ready, 
could not have passed their accounts yet ; 
there were 12 million more, which weré 
_to be, and in substance, though not in 
form, had been accounted for by the 
executors of lord Holland; so that the 
sum that remained In reality unaccounted 
for, would be found to be very trifling 
indeed.’ 

Mr. Sheridan moved two amendments 
to the motion. The one was, to leave 
out the words, “ it appears to this House,” 
and insert in their stead the following, 
‘‘ this House having reason to believe ;”’ 
the other, to leave out the specific sum of 
44 million, so that the phrase would run 
generally that great sums, &c. had been 
issued, and had not been accounted for. 
These amendments appeared to him the 
more necessary, as the book, on which 
the motion was founded, could not be 
called a parliamentary voucher, such as 
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would support the assertion, *¢ it appears 
to this House ;’’ for, in fact, it was merely 
a compilation, made up indeed by a re- 
spectable individual, but at the same time 
unauthorized either by parliament or the 
‘Treasury ; and if the noble lord produced 
such a book at all, it waz only in deference 
to the right hon. mover, who, having seen 
the book, wished it to be produced to 
the House; but though it might serve to 
satisfy the curiosity of the House, it was 
not so authentic a document, that a grave 
proceeding should be grounded upon it. 

Mr. W. Grenville said, that if the book 
was any authority to support the House 
In saying that there ‘ was reason for 
believing,” &c. it was surely as good 
authority for saying, that ** it appears ;” 
and conscquently it was good authority 
for the sum specified. He thoucht the 
amendments would defeat the object of 
the Address. 

Mr. W. Pitt was of the same opinion; 
and he said, that though the books might 
have originally stated the sum in question 
to be near 50 million, and yet stated it 
now at 44 million, this was no argument 
against the authenticity of the book ; be- 
cause the very mention of the subject by 
him, about three months ago, had made 
government so expeditious in passing ac- 
counts, that they had passed as much 
since, as made the difference between 50 
million and 44 million. 

Lord John Cavendish said, the sum had 
been sunk from 50 to 44 million, not by 
the passing of any accounts since, but by 
the discovery of errors in the book, by 
which sums had been stated as not having 
been passed, which had atterwards been 
found to have been audited; and he was 
convinced that there were still many more 
errors in the book: this was a reason why 
he would not vouch for its correctness, 
and why the House ought to adopt the 
amendments. He would advise gentle- 
men not to be led away by the hope that 
much money was to be recovered by com- 
pulsory means; or, indeed, that compul- 
sory means ought to be uscd on many 
occasions ; great parts of the sums were 
due ever since the year 1746; in many 
cases not more than one shilling was 
stated as due, in others 50/.. These sums 
were due in Germany, ayd he was of opi- 
nion the House would scarcely believe it 
advisuble to go to the expense of sending 
to Germany to recover these paltry sums. 

Mr. Arden contended, that there could 
be no reasonable objection to the motion, 
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that it tended not to commit the House in 
the smallest degree, and that if the objec- 


tions urged had any validity, the blame of 
not having a more authentic account of 


the money unaccounted for, before the 
House, than the book upon the table, lay 


wholly with the noble lord at the head of 


the Exchequer. 

Mr. For said, he would adopt the 
amendments in preference to the original 
motion, because he preferred truth to 
falsehood: it was true, that he had reason 
to believe great sums were still to be ac- 
counted for; but it would be a falsehood 
to assert, when no authentic document 
was before the House, that “ it appears”’ 
to the House, that great sums are still 
unaccounted for; and still more false 
would it be to state these sums to amount 
to 44 millions. But the right hon. mem- 
ber probably had his views for stating a 
specific sum; such, probably, as those 
persons had, who when his noble relation, 


the late lord Holland, had about 400,000/. 


of the public money in his hands, called 
him the public defaulter of unaccounted 
millions ; and said, that he had 40 


million still in his hands to account 


for.—Fifty millions of public money, un- 
accounted for, had been roundly asserted 
to be the sum that the motion of the 28th 
of February would bring to light. The 
right hon. gentleman who made the mo- 
tion, had now chosen to say, he had talked 
only of forty-nine millions, and lo! the 
book upon the table, in proof of the au- 
thenticity of which the House had heard 
so much from the other side of the House, 
stated only forty-four millions, of which 
the right hon. gentleman had himself de- 
clared, he did not think the one hundredth 
part of the sum was recoverable, or much 


of it due. Having put this in a point of 


view that flashed conviction with it, Mr. 
Fox took notice of the manner in which 
the book had been brought forward ; and 
said, if he were obliged to pass an opinion 
on the fact, he should certainly declare, 
that his noble friend did wrong to present 
the book at all. His noble friend’s well- 
known extreme candour, and his wish on 
all occasions to please every person, added 
to the idea, that producing such a book 
might gratify the curiosity of the House, 
were certainly reasons that obviously ac- 
counted for his noble friend's having been 
induced to present the book at the bar. 
But if he had been consulted, he should 
certainly have advised the noble lord not 
to have brought it in; and he was per- 


Public Accountants? Balances. 
suaded, if his noble friend had taken more 
time to consider of the matter, and it had 
occurred to his mind, that so ill a use was 
likely to be made of the book, when pre- 
sented, he would have been of the same 
opinion. 
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After urging this very strongly, 
Mr. Fox observed, that it was a little ex- 
traordinary that the right hon. gentleman 
who moved the address, and his friends 
who supported it, should so loudly and so 
vehemently complain that ministers were 
averse to enquiry, and that they were de- 
termined to oppose every proposition of 
reform, when neither his hon. friend who 
had ‘proposed the amendments, nor any 
other person who had spoken in favour of 
them, had made the least opposition to the 
main object of the address. To that 
nobody objected. The amendments would 
neither prejudice nor diminish it. Consi- 
dered ag an enquiry, with a view to pros 
pective regulation, the book upon the 
table was every way adequate. If the en- 
qany was meant to be retrospective, un- 

oubtedly the book was not a ground of 
sufficient authenticity to rest a proceeding 
upon. But to what purpose go into a re- 
trospective enquiry, where there was so 
small a hope of benefit ? 

The first amendment was put and 
carried. 

Mr. Arden opposed the second amend- 
ment, because it was impossible for that 
House to say that 44 millions were not un- 
accounted for. He declared, whoever 
had at any time sugzested that the late 
lord Holland was a defaulter of unac- 
counted millions, with a view to the having 
it supposed that he stood indebted many 
millions to the public, had done extremely 
wrong. He wished not to mislead. He 
thought the public ought to know the fact 
as it was; that there was no occasion for 
all this tenderness about the 44 millions; 
and, therefore, he should give his negative 
to the amendment. 

Mr. I’raser (son of the late Jord Lovat) 
declared he rose to applaud the zeal of the 
right hon.gentleman who moved the subject 
of thepresent discussion ; and, if possible, to 
applaud still more the candour of the noble 
lord who had just laid the book of accounts 
in question upon their table, in the man- 
ner he had done; and farther, as a simple 
individual, to observe, he could not givea 
silent vote on the occasion. The book in 
question might, and doubtless did, contain 
many truths; but the book itself had bcen 
so much sought after, that, although he 
had watched for near two hours, he had 
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not cayght the moment that he could cast 
his eyes on it; and he was now called to 
give his assent to there being 44 million 
of public money unaccounted for. He 
was very ready to suppose there were 
enormous sums unaccounted for, but he 
could not give his voice for any specific 
gum; and as there were other gentlemen 
who might feel as he did, he hoped that the 
insertion of no specific sum would be in- 
sisted on. 


The amendment was carried without a 
Givision. 


The Speaker’s Speech to the King on pre- 
senting the Money Bills.] July 16. His 
Majesty being seated on the throne, the 
usher of the Black Rod carried a mes- 
gage to the Commons, desiring their at- 
tendance; the Speaker, with the rest of 
the House, came to the bar accordingly ; 
and after making due obedience, the 
Speaker addressed his Majesty with a few 
words: he began with stating, ‘“ that he 
had brought with bim three Bills, which 
were the last his Majesty’s faithful Com- 
mons had voted in their committee of 
supply, and with which, with all humility, 

they desired his royal concurrence. He 
: said, the Commons had granted the large 
and liberal supplies that had been asked, 
with great cheerfulness, and in perfect 
confidence, that his Majesty would direct 
them to be applied to the public service 
with that spirit of economy, by a due at- 
tention to which alone, the affairs of the 
kingdom could be rendered prosperous at 
home, and respectable abroad. He ob- 
served, that the revolution that had taken 
gic in the situation of the kingdom, 

ving drought with it a return of all the 
blessings of peace, a great part of the 
ublic expenses were necessarily ceased. 
is Majesty’s faithful Commons, he said, 
had turned their attention in the course of 
the session to the affairs of the East Indies, 
and he trusted, that the progress they had 
made in the business, promised, if the 
Bubdject was resumed, and attended to with 
the same zeal and assiduity next session, 
ultimately to produce essential and perma- 
nent adyautages to both countries.’” He 
added a few other remarks ; and then pre- 
Rented the Bills in form, to which the 
royal assent was regularly given. 


_ The King’s Speech at the Close of the 
Session.] His Majesty then made the 

fellowing Speech to both Houges: 
( VOL, SXUI.] 
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«© My Lords and Gentlemen ; 

«‘ The advanced season of the year re- 
quires some remission from your long and 
laborious attention to the public service. 
The exigencies of that service may nee 
me to call you together again at an early 
period; and I persuade myself, from my 
uniform experience of your affection to 
me, and your zeal for the public good, 
that you wil chearfully ‘submit to a tem- 
porary inconvenience, for the permanent 
advantage of your country. 

‘«‘ The consideration of the affairs of the 
East Indies will require to be resumed as 
early as possible; and to be pursued with 
a serious and unremitting attention. 

‘¢] expected to have had the satisfac- 
tion of acquainting you, before the end of 
the session, that the terms of pacification 
were definitively settled ; but the compli- 
cated state of the business in discussion 
has unavoidably protracted the negocia- 
tion. I have, however, every reason to 
believe, from the dispositions shewn by 
the several powers concerned, that they | 
are perfectly well inclined to such a con- 
clusion as may secure the blessings of 
peace, so much and so equally to be de- 
sired by all parties.” 

‘s Gentlemen of the House of Commons; 

‘¢ | thank you for the supplies you have 
so liberally granted for the public service ; 
for facilitating my arrangements towards 
a separate e-tablishment for the Prince of 
Wales; and for enabling me, without any 
new burden on my pcople, to discharge 
the debt which remained on my civil list.” 

‘© My Lords and Gentlemen ; 

‘‘ ] earnestly recommend to you an ate 
tention towards promoting among m 
people, in your several counties, that spirit 
of order, regularity, and industry, which 
is the true source of revenue and paves 
in this nation; and without which, all 
regulation for the improvement of the one, 
or the increase of the other, will have no 
effect.” 

Then the Earl of Mansfield, by his 
Majesty’s command, prorogued the par- 
liament to the 9th of September. It was 
again prorogued to the 11th of November. 
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following is copied from the London Ga- nae come to the bar, his Majesty made 


zette of November 15, 1783 :— 


Ceremonial of the Introduction of his 
Royal Highness George Augustus Fre- 
derick Prince of Wales, into the House 
of Peers, at the Meeting of Parliament 

. on Tuesday, November 11, 1783. 


His Royal Highness having been, by letters 
patent, dated the 19th day of August, in the 
second year of his Majesty’s rergn, created 
Prince of Wales and Earl of Chester, was in 
his robes, which, with the collar and order of 
the Garter, he had put on in the Earl Mar- 
shal’s room, introduced into the House of 
Peers in the following order : 
Gentleman Usher of the Black Rod, with his 
Staff of Office. 
Earl of Surrey, 
Deputy Earl Marshal of England. 
Earl of Carlisle, 
Lord ages Seal. 
Gartar Principal King of Arms, in his Robe, 
‘ with his Sceptre, bearing his Royal High- 
- gess’s Patent. 
Sir Peter Burrell, 
‘Deputy Great Chamberlain of England. 
; Viscount Stormont, 
Lord President of the Council. 
- The Coroner 
On a crimson velvet cushion, borne by Vis- 
count Lewisham, one of the Gentlemen of 
his Royal Highness’s Bed Chamber. 
His Royal Highness the Prince or WatLEs, 
-Carrying his Writ of Summons, supported by 
his uncle the Duke of Cumberland, and 
_ the Dukes of Richmond and Portland. 


And, proceeding up the House with the 
‘usual reverences, the writ and patent were 
delivered to the Earl of Mansfield, Speaker, 
on the woolsack, and read by the Clerk 
-of the Parliament at the table; his Royal 
Highness and the rest of the procession 
etanding near: after which, Fis Royal 
Highness was conducted to his chair on 
the right hand of the throne, the coronet 
and cushion having been laid on a stool 
before the chair, and his Royal Highness 
being covered as usual, the ceremony 
ended. 


The King’s Speech on Opening the Ses- 
gion. Ate iaitee aa three, his 
Majesty came in the usual state; and being 
seated on the throne, his royal highness 
the Prince of Wales again took his seat 
in the chair of state, on the right hand of 
his Majesty. Lord Southampton and lord 
Lewisham supporting the coronet, and 
other proper officers standing near the 
chair. The Speaker of the House of 
Commons, with a number of members, 


the following Speech to both Houses :— 


‘¢ My Lords and Gentlemen ; 

‘* T have the satisfaction to inform you, 
that definitive treaties of peace have 
concluded with the courts of France and 
Spain, and with the United States of Ame- 
rica. Preliminary articles have been also 
ratified with the States-General of the 
United Provinces. I have ordered these 
several treaties to be laid before you ; and, 
I am happy to add, that I have no cause 
to doubt, but that all those powers agree 
with me in my sincere inclination to keep 
the calamities of war at a great distance. 

‘‘ The objects which are to be brought 
under your deliberation will sufficiently 
explain my reasons for calling you to- 
gether after so short a recess. Enquiries 
of the utmost importance have been long 
and diligently pursued, and the fruit of 
them will be expected. The situation of 
the East India Company will require the 
utmost exertions of your wisdom, to main- 
tain and improve the valuable advan 
derived from our Indian possessions, and to 
promote and secure the happiness of the 
native inhabitants of those provinces. 

‘‘ The season of peace will call upon 
you for an attention to every thing which 
can recruit the strength of the nation, after 
so long and so expensive a war. The 
security and increase of the revenue, in 
the manner the least burthensome to my 
subjects, will be amongst your first objects. 
In many essential parts it has suffered: 
dangerous frauds have prevailed, and alarm- 
ing outrages have been committed. Exer- 
tions have not ,been wanting to repress 
this daring spirit, nor pains to enquire into 
its true causes. In any instances in which 
the power of government may not be equal 
to its utmost care and vigilance, I have no 
doubt that the wisdom of my parliament 
will provide such remedies as may be found 
wanting for the accomplishment of pur- 


| poses in which the material interests of this 


nation are so deeply concerned. 


‘¢ Gentlemen of the House of Commons ; 

«‘] have ordered the estimates of the 
expenses for the year to be laid before 
you. From those you will perceive the 
reduction which I have made in all the 
establishments, which appear to me to be 
brought as low as prudence will admit : 
and you will icipate with me in the 
satisfaction which I feel in this step towards 
the relief of my subjects. At the end of 
a war some part of its weight must inevi-. 


-” 
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tably be borne for a time. I feel for the 
burthens of my people ; but I rely on that 
fortitude which bas hitherto supported this 
mation under many difficulties, for their 
bearing those which the present exigencies 
require, and which are so necessary for 
the full support of national credit. 


«‘ My Lords and Gentlemen ; 
<* In many respects our situation is new. 
Your councils will provide what is called 
for by that situation ; and your wisdom will 
give permanence to whatever has been 
ound beneficial by the experience of ages. 
In your deliberations you will preserve that 
temper of moderation which the impor- 
tance of their objects demands, and will, I 
have no doubt, produce; and I am sure 
that you are unanimous in your desire to 
direct all those deliberations to the honour 
of my crown, the safety of my dominions, 

‘and the prosperity of my people.” 


Debate in the Lords on the Address of 
Thanks.| The King having retired, the 
Prince of Wales, at the table, took the 
oaths of allegiance and supremacy, and 
made and subscribed the declaration; and 
also took and subscribed the oath of abju- 
ration*. 


The Earl of Scarborough rose to move 
an address of thanks. e paternal re- 
gard his Majesty expressed for his people, 
the duty that was due to such a sovereign, 
and the respect which the speech demand- 
ed, were, he said, matters that warranted 
an address of the most affectionate kind. 
The noble ear) expressed his most ample 
confidence in the present ministry, whom 
he called an administration that had the 
warm hearts and the good wishes of the 

eople. They were composed of men 
ong tried in the public cause; men on 
whom dependence could be placed, and 
who certainly had, by their councils and 


* His royal highness the Prince of Wales 
was dressed in a black velvet, most richly 
embroidered with gold and pink spangle, and 
lined with pa sattin. His shoes had pink 
heels; his hair was dressed much out at the 
sides, and very full frizzed, with two very 
small curls at the bottom. During the speeches 
of lords Scarborough, Hampden, and Temple, 
he sat between the duke of Cumberland and 
jord Keppel, and conversed much with lord 
Loughborough and the duke of Portland, who 
sat on the form beneath him. His Royal 
Highness afterwards went to the House of 
Commons, and remained there during the 


whole of Mr, Fox’s speech, 


Debate on the Address of Thanks. 
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their conduct, saved this empire from ruin: 
The blessings of peace had, through their 
means, been accomplished at a trying 
period, when the affairs of this country, 
distracted by the cabals of party, seemed 
almost irretrievable. This conduct at- 
tached him to their support, and made him 
particularly anxious to shew his reverence 
for a sovereign who had discerned the 
merit of such men, and foresaw the good 
consequences that must flow from their 
advice in council, and their abilities in the 
execution of what they proposed.—The 
definitive articles of pacification, said he, 
have been negociated on the ground of.a 
reliminary treaty, digested and formed 
an administration who. expired on the 
conclusion of that business. The present 
ministers naturally found: themselves em- 
barrassed: the preliminaries were such 
as no good man could approve of; but the 
national faith was pledged. Under these - 
circumstances, the definitive treaty has 
been brought to a conclusion: it is a su- 
erstructure that has been reared on a 
asis laid by men who have ceased to exist 
as the ministers of this country. The other 
various and important objects to which his 
Majesty directs our attention, illustrate 
strongly the interest he is pleased to take 
in the national welfare, and demand our 
warmest acknowledgments. The moments 
of peace are the moments of political en- 
quiry, and of civil reform: they afford a 
roper pause for deliberation and scrutiny. 
t is his Majesty’s gracious wish that they 
may be converted to this purpose. Dan- 
gerous frauds have prevailed; alarmin 
outrages have been committed; the af- 
fairs of a great trading company have be- 
come the subject of general consideration : 
these are matters of no trivial concero; 
and to these objects, his Majesty, ever 
watchful over the interest of his subjects, 
wished to direct the attention of his par- 
liament and people. Impressed with these 
sentiments, I beg leave to move an humble 
address of thanks to his Majesty, for his 
most gracious speech from the throne. 
Lord Hampden requested the indul- 
gence of their lordships to a young mem- 
ber, who had only that day taken his seat 
in the House. e was actuated, he suid, 
by motives of the most truly patriotic kind, 
to deliver his sentinents on the motion 
made by the noble lord who preceded him, 
and hoped for the indulgence of a tew mi- 
nutes. Peace, long wished-tor peace, had 
been at last established; and through the 
epirit, and the good conduct of the pre 
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sent ministry, it was not quite so disgtace- 
ful in the ratification, as in the preliminary 
articles; the latter of which his lordship 
called disgraceful, pusillanimous, and dis- 
honourable. They were disgraceful, be- 
cause they took away from the dignity of 
this kingdom; they were dishonourable, 
because better terms might have been ob- 
tained ; and they were pusillanimous, be- 
cause we made concessions, when we 
should have had humiliations. The news, 
then no secret, and afterwards confirmed 
in ite report, was a strong proof of the 
truth of this opinion. We gave up in the 
reliminaries, that which we never should 
ave ceded ; but to the cession of which in 
the ratification, we were bound by tfiose 
reliminaries. The peace appeared to him 
m the shape of a fickay bantling, dropped 
at the door of the present ministers by its 
too hasty parents, and there begging for 
support and protection. They took it up, 
examined its defects; and as they found a 
kind of national promise made in its favour, 
they nursed it, and by the dint of political 
urt, kept it alive, until they could obtain a 
ratification for its existence, on the best 
terms that could be obtained for the be- 
nefit of its country. This country, there- 
fore, stood indebted to the present admi- 
nistration, for amending, in the ratified 
‘articles, those shameful, those disgraceful 
terms, that were in the preliminaries. On 
a due consideration of this subject, he 
‘meant to give his support to the present 
men in pon until he saw.a change of 
their political principles; and then he 
should be as ready to condemn as he now 
was to approve their conduct. He hoped 
that all party quarrels would be dropped, 
and the hands and hearts of the senate 
would unite for the glory, the happiness, 
and the good of their country: the throne 
recommended it, the people wished it, and 
the common cause of the subject de- 
manded it. He feared, however, that 
there lay in embryo some turbulent spirits, 
who might rise to oppose and clog the 
wheels of government. These, he added, 
were enemies to their country; for as 
nothing but the most frivolous complaint 
could be urged, so the attempt against 
ministers would appear in a very odious 
light to the public at large, and to the 
common sense of every individual. Con- 
ceiving the subject in this point of view, 
= should second the motion for the Ad- 
ress. 


Earl Temple said:—I do not rise, my 


lords, with any intention to oppose the 


“Debute ot the Address of Thanks. 
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i 
motion. The speech ftom the throne 
must, in my mid, give very getreral sati- 
faction; and I shall never descend to the 
meanness of a factious opposition. H I 
were called apon to deliver my sent 
on the speech, I should rather find faalk with 
it for its orhissions than for what it contains. 
Itspeaks a language of zeal and earnestness, 
sad, as far as it goes, is congenial with my 
feelings and ideas. But, my lords, having 
said this, I may be permitted to state my 
reasons for withholding confidence from 
the present administration. 1 have no wish 
toinflame ; I am not instigated by envy; I 
do not speak hastily, bat on the most ma- 
ture deliberation—I must declare that I 
have no confidence in the present mi- 
nisters. My lords, when I look back but 
a very few months to the events in our 
history, I do not hesitate to pronounce it 
as my opinion, that the present ministers 
have in one great measure attacked, if 
they have not destroyed, the constitation 
of the country. This is a bold assertion ; 
but I do not throw it out lightly and at 
hazard ; it is the result of enquiry and dis- 
cussion. I say, my lords, that the consti- 
tution of the country must be destroyed, 
when a set of men can seize on the reins 
of government, and take the closet of the 
king by assault. I am not weak enough 
to hazard this charge, eight months after 
the event, without having seriously weigh- 
ed it in my mind; and I should have de- 
livered it at an earlier period, but that I 
was absent in another place. My situation 
at that time I accepted, in duty to my so- 
vereign and country. I was introduced 
into it by no party: I was neither the ad- 
herent nor the dupe of any faction. I re- 
ceived it in the most honourable manner, 
from the crown; and I maintained myself 
in the situation by the purest and most 
upright means, by acting under the prin- 
ciples of the constitution, and studying the 
happiness and welfare of the country. 
When I saw the bold and unconstitutional 
attack that was made on the dignity of 
the crown, and on the system of the coun- 
vy I thought it high time to lay st his 

ajesty’s feet the commission which I 
cad received. There was a time, my 
lords, when this House was voted to be 
useless.* On this occasion the bold fac- 
tion did not proceed to this indecent 
length; but where, my lords, was the vir- 
tue, where the energy, where the influence 
and use of this House, when they could 

* See Vol. 8, p. 1284, 
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gee and suffer such an infringement to be | 


made on the constitution? This House, in 
that moment, was evidently a cypher; and 
¥n so far I aver, the equiltbrium of the le- 
gislatare was overturned. 1 speak from 
mo envy nor disappointment: the man- 
ner in which I accepted and resigned my 
office, will acquit me from the imputation 
of interested motives ; and I do not speak 
from any factious destre of rea up an 
indiscriminate opposition to his Majesty’s 
government.—I have reasons, from the 
conduct of ministers smce they came into 
office, for distrusting them. The treaty 
with the Americans is concluded; and as 
the noble viscount says, both of that and 
of the definitive treaties with France and 

ain, they are certainly the legitimate 
children; but having adopted the issue 
which they so violently condemned, it 
surely became them to have nurtured the 
offsprmg with the greatest care and ten- 
derness, to have made them at least as 
vigorous and profiising as possible; in- 
Stead of which, have they taken the mea- 
sures which prudence and policy pointed 
out? What is become of the commercial 
treaty with America, from which so much 
good was promised? Has it not termi- 
fated in air? The gentleman who was 
employed to negociate that treaty is re- 
turne 
off, and broken off for reasons, which, 
if his information was right, were censur- 
able. Preliminary articles are signed with 
Holland ; but give me lIcave to say, my 
lords, that they also are but the legitimate 
offspring of the measures of the former 
thinistry ; the advantages procured in that 
treaty were secured, and it mast be known 
why these preliminary articles have not 
yet been wrought up into a definitive 
treaty. Why have we not yet begun 
even to reap the advantages of this peace? 
Why have not our ministers been more 
vigorous and decisive in giving the finish- 
ing hand to a treaty which they boast to 
be so profitable ?—-The critical and very 
serious affairs of the East Indies, properly 
make a paragraph in the speech from the 
throne: it certainly was time that the na- 
fion should begin to reap the advantages 
of the elaborate enquiries which had taken 
place. The state of the funds, my lords, 
calls for the most serious consideration : 
at this instant, they are more «depressed 
than almost at any period during the late 
' distress and éxertions of the nation, nay, 
even in the moment of threatened inva- 
dion; and, indeed, it was likely to be so, 
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when, ong with the other causés, there 
was 80 immense a sum a 24 millions of 
unfunded debt, part of which bore an in- 
terest of 8 per cent. Was it not singular, 
that ministers should not have thought fit 
to recommend from the throne the im- 
mediute consideration of the farids, and 
to take notice of their late extraordinar 
fall—a fall which could fot be the effect 
of chance, but of @ fixed and alarming 
cause? It would not have been improper 
to have stated what they meant to do in 
this business, that the minds of the stock. 
holders might be quieted.—I now come, 
my lords, to mention a matter of the most 
delicate kind; and, when I presume to 
touch it at all, I do it with pain to myself 

But your lordships may 
conceive that I feel myself carticalarly it~ 
terested in whatever belongs to Ireland. 
Surely ministers, on this delicate ground, 
should have given us some general eonso~ 
latory expression, merely to quiet thé 
suspicions that must be excited by their 
total silence—if they had done no more 
than just echoed the Address of the House 
of Lords and Commons, and framed any 
general words which might have shewn 
their disposition to harmony and union.—« 
I said, my lords, that I did not mean to 
give any opposition to the motion for the 
Address, nor to suggest any amendment. 
} have delivered to you my reason for dis~ 
trusting the King’s ministers: I shall cer- 
tainly watch their conduct ; and in doing 
so, without being instigated by factious 
motives, I shall, in my place, state what- 
ever appears to me to be censurable of 
injurious. | 


The Lords’ Address of Thanks.] Thé 
following Address was then agreed to, 
nem. cun. 

‘¢ Most gracious Sovereign ; 

« We, your Majesty’s most dutiful and 
loyal subjects, the Jords spiritual and tem- 
poral, in parliament assembled, beg leave 
to return your Majesty our most humble 
thanks for your most gracious speech 
from the throne. 

“¢ With the most respectful affection té 
your royal person and family, we beg 
eave to offer our sincere congratulations 
on the birth of another princess, and the 
happy recovery of the queen. Truly 
sensible of the blessings we enjoy under 
your Majesty’s most auspicious governs 
ment, we rejoice at every event that can 
add to your Majesty’s domestic happiness. 

‘©’ We congratulate your Majesty 6s 
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the success of your endeavours to restore 
the public tranquillity. We return your 
Majesty our most humble thanks for 


having ordered the Definitive Treaties 


with the courts of France and Spain, and 
with the United States of America, and 
the Preliminary Articles ratified with the 
States-General of the United Provinces, 
to be laid before us; and we assure your 
Majesty, that we learn with the greatest 
satisfaction, that all those powers agree 
with your Majesty in your sincere inclina- 
tions to keep the calamities of war at a 
great distance. | 

‘© We humbly and thankfully acknow- 
ledge your Majesty’s royal regard to the 
general welfare of all your Majesty’s 
dominions, in having called your parlia- 
ment together at this early season; and 
we beg leave to assure your Majesty, that 
the most diligent attention shall be given 
by us to those objects, which wait our 
deliberation. The situation of the East 
India Company will require our imme- 
diate consideration; aad we beg your 
Majesty to be assured, that we will use 
our utmost endeavours to maintain and 
improve the valuable advantages derived 
from our Indian possessions, and to secure 
the happiness of the native inhabitants of 
those provinces. 

«« Animated by your Majesty’s example, 
and by the love of our country, we shall 
take the earliest advantage of the season 
of peace to direct our counsels to every 
thing that can recruit the strength of the 
nation, after so long and so expensive a 
war; and while we Ba ie the grateful 
sense we entertain of your Majesty’s 
paternal care in recommending the security 
and increase of the revenue in a manner 
the least burthensome to your people, we 

shall be happy to co-operate in whatever 
may be found expedient for those salutary 
pure or may tend to counteract those 
rauds, and to repress that spirit of outrage 
which has been so alarmingly prevalent. 

‘¢ We humbly entreat your Majesty to 

be persuaded, that our utmost assiduit 
hall be employed in providing what is 
called for by the present situation of this 
country ; and that in our labours for that 
purpose, we shall not only use the utmost 
caution in regard to whatever the expe- 
rience of past times has shewn to be bene- 
ficial, but shall endeavour, to the extent 
of our abilities, to make all such benefits 
permanent. 

‘It will be our duty to preserve that 
temper and moderation in our delibera- 
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tions which your Majesty has been pleased 
to recommend, and which the importance 
of their objects will demand ; and we shall 
be anxious not to neglect any opportu- 
nity of meriting the good opinion your 
Majesty has graciously expressed, of our 
unanimous desire to secure and promote 
the honour of your Majesty’s crown, the 
safety of your dominions, and the pro- 
sperity of your people.” 


The King’s Answer.] His Majesty - 
returned this Answer :— 

‘My Lords; I thank you for this 
dutiful and loyal Address. I receive with 
pleasure your congratulations on the birth 
of a Princess, and the recovery of the 
Queen, as renewed proofs of your affec- 
tion to my person and family. The as- 
surances you give me of your attention to 
the objects recommended for the welfare 
of my subjects, are highly acceptable ; 
and I regard the unanimity with which 
they are offered, as an earnest of the suc- 
cess which, I trust, will attend your endea- 
vours to establish the honour of my crown, 
and the prosperity of my people.’ 


Debate in the Commons on the Address 
of Thanks.| The Commons being re- 
turned to their House, the King’s Speech 
was read by the Speaker ; after which, 

The Earl of Upper Ossory rose to move 
an Address in answer to it. He said, 
that, unaccustomed as he was to speak in 
public, and conscious of his want of the 
powers of persuasion, he would not have 
undertaken the task, if he was not con- 
vinced that every part of the speech which 
had been just read, was perfectly unex- 
ceptionable; and therefore he was confi- 
dent that an address in reply to it, would 
meet with the unanimous approbation of 
gentlemen of every descriptionwithin those 
walls. The Speech, he observed, recapitu- 
lated the principal political events that had 
taken place during the recess of parlia- 
ment. The definitive treaties of peace 
between the court of Great Britain an 
those of France and Spain, and the United 
States of America, had been happily con- 
cluded; by which the seal was put to the 
cage that had freed this country 

rom a calamitous and expensive war. 
Though these treaties were, in substance, 
the same as the preliminary articles of 
peace, still there were some differences, 
which, though not of a very important 
nature, were nevertheless beneficial to the 
country, and marked the attention of his 
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Majesty’s ministers to the interests even 
of individuals, as well as of the public ; 
stipulations were made in the definitive 
treaty with France, in favour of the Bri- 
tish subjects who held lands, &c. in the 
ceded island of Tobago, whose interests 
seemed to have been overlooked in the 
preliminary articles; and the gum trade, 
of so much consequence to the nation, 
was much more satisfactorily secured than 
it was by the preliminary treaty. He did 
pot mean, in mentioning these circum- 
stances, to cast any reflection on the late 
administration; his object was only to 
shew that the present ministers attended 
even to the most minute interests of this 
country. The Speech recommended to 
the serious attention of the House, the 
present state of affairs in India; this was 
gurely an object well worth the considera- 
tion of parliament: our possessions in the 
East were now become the brightest and 
most valuable gem in the British diadem, 
and consequently they ought to be the 
objects of the greatest care. How they 
became the property of England, would 
astonish the world; that a company of 
merchants should conquer the greatest 
and most valuable part of the Mogul 
empire, was an event in itself so extraor- 
dinary, that it stood unparalleled in the 
annals of the world. The wisdom of par- 
liament should exert itself to secure con- 
quests so unexpectedly acquired, and 
which contained resources to which this 
country might look with singular satisfac- 
tion. He trusted that the wisdom of 
that administration, who so properly 
brought forward the subject to the notice 
ef parliament, would suggest such a 
scheme for the government of India, as 
would secure the advantages of these ter- 
ritories, and restore our name to its former 
brilliancy in the East. The Speech 
touched upon the state of public credit, 
and of the revenue; this surely was a 
subject, than which scarcely any could be 
more important, or with more propriety 
be recommended to the House by his 
Majesty. Delivered as we were from the 
calamities of an unfortunate war, it would 
well become parliament to deliberate on 
the means most likely to restore public 
credit, and maintain it. Our honour as a 
nation was concerned ir preserving in- 
violate the faith pledged to the creditors 
of the public; and this could be best 
done by making such arrangements as 
should appear most advisable to ‘check 
the growing evil of smuggling, and conse- 
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quently to raise the revenue to such a de- 
gree, that should be found not only suffi- 
cient to defray all the expences of the 
different establishments that must neces- 
sarily be kept up, but also to produce an 
overplus that might be applied towards 
the extinction of some part of the national 
debt. The honour of the British nation, 
even in the midst of the most serious re- 
verses of fortune, had not been sullied : 
the late war had been remarkably unfor- 
tunate to us; but still it Served to place 
the British character for martial deeds in 
the highest point of view: no nation was 
ever involved in a more arduous strug- 
gle; and no nation ever maintained one 
with so much firmness and so much 
valour: the deeds ‘achieved by British 
arms during this war, would be recorded 
in the book of fame; and while intre- 
pidity, virtue, and patriotism should be 
revered among men, the names of the 
illustrious chiefs who had signalized them- 
selves in the war, would never be for- 
gotten. The consequences however of 
the struggle would still be felt; the de- 
ficiencies of the taxes laid on to support 
it, must be made good; and even now 
that we were at peace with all the world, 
we must impose fresh burdens on our- 
selves: the funded and unfunded debt 
must be provided for; the public faith 
was pledged; and he made no douht but 
the House would heartily concur with his 
Majesty’s wishes, in finding out means, 
which, while they should maintain the 
faith, and uphold the credit of the nation, 
might be as little burthensome as possible 
to the people. Such were the great ob- 
jects of the King’s speech: the address 
that he should have the honour to move, 
would pledge no man to any thing more 
than to agree with his Majesty in the 
importance of these objects, and to assure 
him that the House would give them the 
most serious consideration; the Address 
had no retrospect to ny measures of 
former ministers; and it had a prospect 
only to such as every member must be 
convinced were absolutely seca His. 
lordship concluded by moving the fol- 
lowing Address :-— 
“© Most gracious Sovereign ; 

“¢ We, your Majesty’s most dutiful and 
loyal subjects, the Commons of Great 
Britain in parliament assembled, beg leave 
to return your Majesty our humble thanks 
for your Majesty’s most gracious Speech 
from the throne. 

«s Affectionately and dutifully interested 
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in whatever concerns yopr Majesty’s da- 
mesti¢c happiness, we beg leave to offer 
our most sincere congratulations on the 
birth of another princess, and to express 
our unfeigned joy at the happy recovery 


the queen. 

a We are gratefully sensible of the 

aternal regard for the welfare of your 
people, which has induced your Majesty 
to conclude definitive treaties of peace 
with the courts of France and Spain, and 
the United States of America, and to 
xatify preliminary articles with the States- 
General of the United Provinces ; and we 
beg your Majesty to accept our most 
humble thanks, for having graciously 
ordered those several] treaties to be laid 
before us. We have great satisfaction in 
learning, that your Majesty has no cause 
to doubt but that all those powers agree 
in sincere inclination with your Majesty 
to keep the calamities of war at a great 
distance. 

‘¢ We entertain a just sense of the im- 
portance of the objects which demand our 
attention; and we acknowledge, with 
thanks, the anxious solicitude for the 
public good, which has induced your Ma- 
jesty to give’ us, thus early, an opportu- 
nity of taking them into consideration. 
Your faithful Commons are sensible, that 
the fruits of those enquiries which they 
have so long pursues are now justly ex- 
a ; and that the situation of the East 

ndia Company claims our utmost exer- 
tions to provide, in the most effectual 
manner, for the maintenance and improve- 
ment of the valuable advantages derived 
from our Indian possessions, and to pro- 
mote and secure the happiness of the na- 
tive inhabitants in those provinces. 

«¢ The season of peace will call for our 
attention to every thing which can recruit 
the strength of the nation, after so long 
and so expensive a war. 

“We acknowledge your Majesty's pa- 
ternal goodness in recommending such 
means of increasing and securing the pub- 
lic revenue, as may be least burthensome 
to your subjects. The frauds which have 
prevailed in many of its most essential 

arts, as well as the outrages which have 

een committed, are truly alarming; and 
we have the fullest confidence, that no 
exertions have been wanting to repress 
this daring spirit, nor pains to enquire 
into its true causes. In those instances in 
which the powers of government may not 
be found equal to its utmost care and 
Vigilance, we shall | Ow utmost endea- 
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voyrs to provide such remedies as may 
apply to this evil, and such means as may 
be found wanting to the accomplishmeng 
of purposes in which our paarerial: interests 
are sv deeply concerned, 

‘We beg Jeave to assure your Ma- 


jesty, that your faithful Commons will 


cheerfully grant your Majesty such sup- 
plies as may be found necessary for the 
service of the year; acknowledging, with 
the utmost gratitude, your Majesty’s un- 
mediate attention to the relief of your 
subjects, in the reduction of all the esta- 
blishments to as low a state as your Ma- 


jesty, in your royal wisdom, thought pru- 


dence would admit. We take a sincere 
art in the satisfaction which your Ma- 


jesty feels in this step towards the relief 


of your subjects; and we have no doubt, 
that your people will justify your Ma- 
jesty’s gracious reliance on the fortitude 
of this nation, by willingly bearing those 
burthens, which are the inevitable conse- 
quences of the war, which the present 
exigencies require, and which are so ne- 
cessary for the full support of the national 
credit. 

‘We feel that our situation is, in 
many respects, new; and we beg your 
Majesty to be assured, that we shall use 
our utmost diligence to provide what is 
called for by that situation; at the same 
time, to the extent of our power, giving 
permanence to whatever has been found 
beneficial by the experience of ages. 

‘‘ The objects of our deliberations fully 
demand that temper and moderation which 
your Majesty so graciously recommends ; 
and we entreat your Majesty to accept 
our most humble thanks for the confidence 
your Majesty has been pleased to express 
in our unanimous desire to direct all those 
deliberations to the honour of your Ma- 
jesty’s crown, the safety of your domi- 
nions, and the prosperity of your people: 
and we assure your Majesty, that we wilh 
use our best and utmost endeavours to 
demonstrate by our conduct, that a confi- 
dence so honourable to us has been well 
founded.” 

Sir Francis Basset seconded the mo- 
tion. He said, he had very little to add 
to what the noble lord had said upea the 
subject. He congratulated une House on 
the happy circumstance of hawug the 
definitive treaties concluded, and upoa 
his Majesty’s assurance, that all the late 
belligerent powers agreed with him in the 
sincerity of their wishes to keep the cala- 


mitics of war at @ great distance, He 
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enlarged on the blessings of peace; and ; the legislature was become absolutely ne- 


said, that on its long continuance de- 
pended the future welfare and prosperity 
of the kingdom. In compliance with cus- 
tom, he would make a few remarks on the 
Address, which was an answer tothe King’s 
Speech : first, it called upon the House to 
thank his Majesty for having concluded 
the definitive treaties; to this no one 
could have an objection, as the treaties 
were, in substance, the same as the pre- 
jiminary articles, which had been signed 
during the last session: he said nothing 
of the merits or demerits of these articles ; 
but having been once signed, the public 
faith was pledged, and it of course be- 
came necessary to sign definitive treaties ; 
and the alterations the latter contained 
were so much for .ne better, that he was 
sure that to this part of the Address there 
could not be a dissentient voice. The 
state of India was recommended from the 
throne, and the House was called upon to 
thank his Majesty for this recommenda- 
tion. He believed that the great im- 
portance of our possessions in India ap- 
peared so obviously to every member, 
that the House could not enter too soon 
upon that great business. They were be- 
come our last and best resource; and, if 
properly governed, might become the 
great support of the finances of this coun- 
try. He made no doubt but his Majesty's 
ministers would bring forward such a srs- 
tem of government for that quarter of the 
world, as would be found productive of 
the most solid advantages to the state. 
Hitherto India had been looked upon as 
the place where the ambitious man could 
gratify his most unbounded wishes to ac- 
cumulate wealth, and where the luxurious 
spendthrift might best repair a shattered 
fortune; the unfortunate inhabitants be- 
came a prey to both, and might well de- 
test a government that could countenance 
such procecdings. For the safety, there- 
fore, of these invaluable possessions, it 
would be necessary to pay the greatest at- 
tention to the interest and happiness of 
the native inhabitants ; this was an object 
to which the Address would bind the 
House to turn their thoughts; and surely 
no man, who understood the intercst of 
his country, and wished to promote it, 
would feel any objection to bind himself 
on such an occasion. The state of the 
revenue was another great object of con- 
sideration: the frauds committed by 
smugglers were now grown to such an 
enormous height, that the interposition of 
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cessary. During the war, the smuggling 
vessels swarmed on the coast; the Hlum- 
ber was full of them; they carried to the 
enemy intelligence of the sailing and ar- 
rival of our shipping, and did us inconceiv- 
able damage. These vessels were manned 
principally by natives of Great Britain 
and Ireland: he could speak of the mis- 
chief they did, better than many other 
gentlemen; because, living in a maritime 
county, he had opportunities of being fre- 
quently a witness to the proceedings of 
the smugglers. He remembered that a 
smuggling vessel having been carried into 
a Cornish port during the war, he found 
that though she was French, thcre were, 
out of 40 hands on board, 25 men who 
were subjects of Great Britain. To check 
the progress of the growing evil of smug- 
gling, ought to be an object near the 
heart of every mar who wished to increase 
the revenue, and support public credit; 
and, therefore, he was sure that, to that 
part of the Address, there could not pos- 
sibly be any opposition. The nation had 
just been freed from a war, which had 
been truly calamitous; but still its ho- 
nour had been most gloriously maintained ; 
the distinguished characters of the war 
would never be forgotten; the names of 
Rodney, and other gallant commanders, 
both by sea and land, whenever mention- 
ed, must keep up the memory of British 
glory, nobly won in the most hazardous 
war in which any nation had ever been 
engaged. Our calamities had been great, 
and our expenses enormous; it would be 
our duty to avail ourselves, as much as 
possible, of the happy return of peace, to 
put our finances in such order, and raise 
public credit to such a height, as would 
enable us to recover our station of re- 
spectability in the scale of Europe, as a 
formidable nation: £ post varios casus, 
post tot naufragia portum ;? we had, after 
the calamities of war, got into the haven 
of peace; it would be the duty of parlia- 
ment to second the wishes of his Majesty, 
in adopting such measures as should be 
found most likely to preserve the credit 
of the nation, and maintain its faith. 
Sir Joseph Mawhey caught hold of the 
‘ post tot naufragia portum,’ quoted by sir 
Francis, and took an opportunity to spcak 
his sentiments of the coalition. He said, 
that if the portum meant the coalition, he 
could not thank his Majesty for bringing 
us into such a haven of peace, for he 
detested thie coalition. So far from con- 
[4 D] 
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sidering the coalition a safe port or har- 
bour for the vessel of state to ride at 
anchor in, he thought it the worst misfor- 
tune that could have befallen us, and that 
it was as dangerous a situation for the 
ship to rest on, as the Bishop and Clerks 
were found to be by the mariners, whose 
misfortune it had been to be shipwrecked 
on those rocks. Sir Joseph stated the 
coalition to be made up of incongruous 
parts; and though he admitted the situa- 
tion of the kingdom to be both new and 
critical, and that it required all the exer- 
tions of the wisest ministers to conduct ; 
he declared, he had little expectations of 
any good from an administration, one 
part of which had held the government of 
the country in their hands for twelve 

ears together, and in that time managed 
it so ill, as to have brought on all that 
danger, disgrace, and difficulty, that was 
now to be got the better of. He paid 
many compliments to lord North; he be- 
lieved him, in private life, an honest, up- 
right, and honourable man; but as a 
statesman, he had ruined the country ; 
and he could not think it decent or pro- 


per to concur with that noble lord in an. 


address of thanks to the throne, for hav- 
ing concluded a ruinous war, of which the 
‘noble lord had been the author; nor 
could he ever bear to see the affairs of 
this country in the hands of the man, who 
had reduced the greatness and power of 
the British empire. He applauded the 
peace, and said, that if it Fad been last 
session denied to be a good one, the 
events of the past summer, and the low 
state of the funds, proved it to be not only 
necessary, but the only thing that could 
have saved the country from absolute 
bankruptcy and ruin. He reminded the 
House, that the present ministers had 
strongly pondemned the preliminary arti- 
cles last session; and observed, that it ill 
became them now to call upon the House 
to return thanks for their having conclud- 
ed and signed definitive treaties, grounded 
upon and almost exactly the same with 
those preliminaries which they had so 
Jately reprobated. He declared, that had 
he felt the same disapprobation of the 
preliminary articles expressed by the pre- 
sent ministers, and been in their situation, 
he would have refused to conclude any 
treaty built upon their basis. 

Mr. W. Pitt said, that he intended to 
give his hearty aftirmative to the Address 
moved by the noble lord; and as there 
was not one exceptionable idea expressed 
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either in the speech or address, he was 
of opinion, that the unanimity so often 
recommended from the throne, but so 
seldom seen, would appear on. this oc- 
casion, when he could, without any im- 
peachment of his character for consis- 
tency, vote with every member of admi- 
nistration on the present question. He 
would not take a view of the circumstances 
which had happened during the recess, 
nor commence any captious opposition, 
The motion was framed in a becoming 
manner; it pledged the House to nothing 
specific on the topics which it stated, but 
expressed assurances of loyalty, zeal, and 
readiness, which gentlemen from all sides 
must be eager to testify to the crown. 
To the first part of the Address, which 
thanked his Majesty for concluding the 
definitive treaties of peace, he must neces- 
sarily give his assent; as these treaties 
were, according to the noble lord, in sub- 
stance the same as the preliminary articles : 
he had therefore to congratulate his coun- 
try, and at the same time. to felicitate 
himself, and those with whom he had 
acted, that notwithstanding al! the objec- 
tions which had been stated to the prelimi- 
nary treaties, the definitive treaties were 
avowedly little more than a transcript of 
them; he had, therefore, to rejoice, that 
by them the country had been rescued 
from the ruin that threatened it. He 
must, however, observe how singular it 
was, that the House should be now called 
upon to express their thanks for the sign- 
ing of the definitive treaties, though they 
were In substance the same with those 
very preliminary articles, for the signing 
of which that House had, in the very last 
session, refused to thank the crown. The 
address on that occasion was substantiall 

the same as that which was now eacaeed: 
it was then negatived; but it was now 
proposed to carry it: gentlemen must see 
that he would of. course vote for it; and 
the vote of that day would prove the 
panegvric of those ministers to whom 
the House had on a former occasion 
refused their thanks. But while he was 
willing to vote for the address, he could 
not help observing, that it was to him a 
matter of surprise that the signing of the 
definitive treaties had been so long de- 
layed; and the more so, as they contained 
little or nothing different from the preli- 
minary articles. Had any thing happened 
to justify the delay, he should like to hear 
of it; but if nothing had happened that 
necessarily might occasion delay, he 
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thought his Majesty’s present ministers 
culpable in having so long delayed the 
signing of them. As to the affairs of 
India, no one could be more gonvinced 
than he was of the necessity of attending 
to them most seriously, and without a 
moment’s loss of time. He hoped that 
ministers had thought maturely on that 
business; and that they would come to 
parliament with a well-digested system of 
government for the British possessions in 
that part of the world. They were consi- 
derations of such vast magnitude, that 
they could not be too soon gone into; they 
might, indeed, have been sooner settled ; 
and he looked upon ministers to be as 
much pledged and bound down to bring 
forward a well-weighedand wisely- digested 
system, applicable to India, as men could 
possibly be. Nor would it be enough for 
them to attempt measures of palliation, or 
Measures of a temporary nature, that 
would only effect delay, and increase the 
danger, by removing its distance for a 
short period; they must probe the matter 
to the bottom, and apply a new, a com- 

lete, and a proper system, deeply consi- 

ered, and tully matured. There were 
some among them who had been cla- 
morous in calling for such a system, and 
from whom a system of the sort in ete 
would naturally be expected. e was 
willing to say, that they were now become 
the object of the greatest consideration in 
the empire, one only excepted; gentlemen 
must foresee that he meant the state of the 
finances of this country. Distracted by a 
ruinous war, from which the preliminary ar- 
ticles had happily freed Great Britain, the 
finances ought to be the primary care of 
his Majesty's ministers. Peace would be 
but of little avail to us, if the respite it 
afforded from hostilities and the expenses 
of war, was not employed in endeavours 
to raise the sinking credit of the nation, 
and prevent those frauds which make the 
revenue unproductive. England could 
never expect to recover her situation 
among the nations of Europe, unless her 
ministers, by a rigid attention to economy, 
should make her revenue at least equal to 
her expenditure; something more might 
be expected, a redundancy might be 
raised, which by being employed in extin- 
guishiny some part of the national debt, 
would furnish us with the means of carry- 
ing on with vig.ura future war; an event, 
however, which he hoped was fur, very tar 
remote. He recommended ministers to 
act with boldness; they must not conceal 
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‘from that House, much less from the 


nation, the state of their affairs; the 
amount of the funded and unfunded debt 
should be laid before them ; they should 
be made acquainted with their situation ; 
nothing should be held back or concealed; 
the people would then be convinced of the 
necessity of submitting to new burthens, 
and would bear them cheerfully, knowing 
that by no other means the public credit 
could be supported. Our situation was 
undoubtedly new in many respects, it 
therefore called more loudly for enquiry ; 
nor could prosperity be expected, if the 
danger was shrunk from, or the true state 
of the nation concealed. The country 
was under great difficulties, it was true ; 
but still it was neither ruined, nor its con- 
dition irretrievable, if proper, wise, and 
vigorous measures were proposed by 
ministers, and parliament had the fortitude, 
so well recommended in the speech from 
the throne, to meet the difficulties of our 
situation, and consent to bear such bur- 
thens cheerfully, as were absolutely neces- 
sary to aupher the national credit. Ever 

part of the Speech and Address had his 
most cordial approbation: but he lamented 
that the Speech and Address were silent 
on one particular point, on which he might 
have expected to hear a great deal. Gen- 
tlemen would easily anticipate, that he 
meant the commercial treaty with America. 
During the last session of parliament, and 
very soon after the signing the preliminary 
articles, the lute administration had been 
frequently reproached for not having been 
able to conclude, in a very short space of 
time, a treaty, which, to those who were 
not then in the cabinet, seemed to bea 
work of the greatest facility; and yeta 
considerable part of that session, and the 
whole recess had d away, and the 
commercial treaty, once pronounced to be 
so very practicable in its nature, was not 
so much as mentioned in the Speech. 
Ministers had sent to Paris a gentleman 
(Mr. Hartley) of all others, as they them- 
selves said, the best qualified to treat on 
commercial matters; a gentleman not a 
little sanguine of success in his under- 
takings, certainly not of a desponding turn 
of mind; and yet this gentleman, not 
much accustomed to imagine or describe 
any thing in a short compass, after having | 
exerted all the inexhaustible resources of 
his genius, had returned from Paris, with- | 
out bringing any commercial treaty with 
him. He also contended, that if censure 
lay against the administration in which he 
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had borne a share, for not having men- 
tioned the treaty of commerce in the pro- 
visional articles with America, still greater 
blame was imputable to the present, minis- 
ters, for having signed and concluded a 
definitive treaty with America, without 
taking the least notice of it. He men- 
tioned the confidence with. which those 
ministers had formerly insisted on the pos- 
gibility of such a treaty being speedily 
concluded; but. said, they began to talk 
of this being so practicable with somewhat 
less confidence towards the end of the 
session, when the time of the operation of 
a Bill then in discussion, giving them 
power to act discretionally, was extended 
very considerably by the lords; and the 
alteration, material as ,it was, passed in 
that House, in a manner unnoticed, and, 
he believed, almost unknown to the ma- 
jority of the members, the attendance 
being, on the particular day, extremely 
thin. However, the nation had a right to 
expect, that, without delay, a complete 
' commercial system, suited to the novelty 
of our situation, should be laid before 
parliament: he was acquainted with the 
difficulty of the business, and would not 
attribute the delay hitherto to any neglect 
on the part of the present ministers; he 
was willing to ascribe it to the nature of 
the negociation: but he expected, how- 
ever, that the business would soon be 
brought forward, not by piece-meal; but 
that one grand system of commerce, built 
on the circumstances of the times, should 
- be submitted to the House for their con- 
sideration. If the measures that ministers 
intended to propose should meet his ideas, 
he would not endeavour, by an ignoble 
Opposition, to defeat them; but would, on 
the contrary, give them all the support in 
his power. 

Mr, Secretary For returned his warm 
thanks to the right hon. gentleman, and 
said, that few things could give him 
greater satisfaction than to find that both 
the Speech and Address appeared unex- 
ceptionable to him, and that they were to 
be honoured with his support. At the same 
time he could not allow. that there was 
any ground for the triumph of the right 
hon. gentleinan, when he exultingly ob- 
served that the present Address, to which 
the House were called upon to assent, was 
substintially the same with that to which, 
in. February last, they gave a. negative. 
The right hon. member, wished to fasten on 
the present ministers the imputation of in- 
consistency; there was a. circumstance 
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that he had thought proper not to men- 
tion, which would make the inconsistency 
vanish. He (Mr. Fox) thought the pre- 
liminary articles such as the then situation 
of the country did not warrant; and yet 
he was ready to vote for this address; but 
why? because the signing of the prelimi- 
nary articles had pledged the faith of the 
nation, and rendered the signing of the 
definitive treaties a matter not so much of 
choice as of necessity ; and therefore as it 
had became necessary to conclude them, 
it was surely proper to thank his Majesty 
for having put the finishing hand to a 
treaty which he could not refuse to sign, 
without a violation of public faith. During 
the last session of parliament, he had de- 
clared his opinion pretty roundly about 
the preliminaries of peace; he then pro- 


nounced them to be less advantageous 


than, from the relative situation of affairs, 
this country had a right to expect. He 
still was of that opinion, and considered 
the preliminary articles in every point of. 
view, a8 inadequate to our claims ; and he 
begged leave to call back to the memory. 
of the House the situation of our affairs 
at that time. In the East Indies, where 
our affairs had been said to be the most 
desperate, what had se a iene to make us. 
rejoice that peace had been concluded ?, 
Had any Englishman looked to an en- 

gagement between the British and French 

fiects, in that quarter of the world, with 

any other apprehension, than that which 

every humane man feels, who repines at 

the prospect of an event by. which much 

human blood must be shed, and uselessly 

too, after a peace is concluded? When 

any man said that our fleets had decreased, 

and our finances had been disordered, and 

then assigned these circumstances as rea- 

sons for concluding such a peace as the 

last, it was incumbent on that man to 

prove, that the decrease in the one, and 

disorder in the other, had taken place 

simply, and without being accompanied 

by similar mistortunes in the fleets and 

finances of the enemy; for if, when it is 

proved that we have suffered, it is also 

made manifest that the enemy has suf- 

fered in the same proportion, then the re- 

lative misfortune on our side cannot be set 

up as a good argument to justify the. 
making of the late peace. 

Our finances, it was true, were not in as. 
good a.state as we could wish; but in or- 
der to shew that the state of our finances: 
pointed out the necessity of making peace: 
to avoid a national bankruptcy, it ought. 
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to be proved that the treasury of the 
enemy was in such a state, as to set bank- 
ruptcy at defiance: he believed that the 
hon. gentleman would not think himself 
justified from any event that had happened 
this summer (alluding to the failure of the 
Caisse d’Escomte in Paris) to undertake 
to prove that the French treasury was in 
any,such condition. It was therefore fair 
to say, that the preliminary articles did 
not answer the claims of: the public, nor 
satisfy their expectations, But the right 
hoa. gentleman's argument, that these were 
in fact the same, and that therefore the 
thanks in the present instance was an eulo- 
gium on the ministers who made the peace, 
was not well founded: there was a: little 
circumstance which made a material dif- 
ference in the comparison. The faith of 
the nation was to be taken against the 
situation of the country. Knowing and 
feeling our pretensions to better terms; 
incapable of accepting such as we had 
ocured ; the present ministers yet rati- 
ed the treaties. ‘They had no alterna- 
tive; and theretore it was not to be stated 
that the cases were parallel, or that there 
was any comparison between the prelimi- 
nary articles and the definitive treaties. 

‘ But,’ it was said, ¢ the definitive trea- 
ties might have been concluded sooner, 
especially as there was no difference.’ 
Certainly if there was no difference, they 
might have been procured sooner; but 
was there not great and essential differ- 
ence? Were there not points obtained 
which more than justified, and which more 
than compensated for the delay of a few 
weeks, or even of a few months? They 
might have been concluded sooner per- 
haps; it was his opinion they might; but 
in this their conduct was to be judged of 
fairly: it must be enquired what they 
had gained by the delay, and what they 
had sufiered. If they had procured cer- 
tain points which were before doubtful or 
obscure, and that without incurring ex- 


pense, certainly the delay would be ap- 


proved of; and on this ground he wished 
the matter to be tried. If the right hon. 
gentleman would give himself the trouble 
to read and compare the preliminary and 
definitive treaties, he would find that the 
latter were not exact transcripts of. the 
fermer. There were some. few variations, 
te.some of which the noble lord, whomoved 
the address, had alluded ; either of which, 
in his humble opinion, was well: worth the 
delay of a few weeks, or even of a few 


months. If the. right hon. gentleman 
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would take the trouble to look to the 7th 
article in each, he would find, that by the 
preliminary treaty, the island of Tobago 
was to be ceded to France, but that no re- 
gard whatever had been paid to the pro- 
tection of the Protestant and British inha- 
bitants. Whereas, by the definitive treaty, 
it was evident, that care had been taken 
to stipulate every condition that could be 
asked for the protection of those, who had 
no longer the happiness to be the subjects 
of his Majesty; they were now as effece 
tually secured as when they were so. This 
alone he conceived to be a matter of some 
moment, and worth the delay complained 
of. Again, if the hon. gentleman would 
proceed a little farther in comparing the 
two treaties; he will find, that by the pre- 
liminary treaty, no boundaries were as- 
certained for our carrying on the gum 
trade; whereas, by the 11th article of the 
definitive treaty, the boundaries were ex- 
prey laid down and described; that am- 

iguity and want of precision, which would 
have been the prodactive source of quar- 
rels, was removed; and it would not be 
easy to dispute on the meaning of the 
spirit of the article, as now worded. Ac. 
cording to the preliminary articles, the gum 
trade was to be carried on in the same 
manner in which it used to be carried 
on before the year 1755; that is to say, 
when it was carried on by violence, and 
constantly attended by acts of hostility, 
which daily afforded grounds of quarrel, 
that might possibly in the end bring on a 
war, that would defeat the right hon. 
member’s laudable wishes for the esta- 
blishment of a real sinking fund, for 
paying off some part of the national debt : 
by the care taken during the late ne- 
gociation, the coast on which the gum trade 
might be carried on was ascertained, he 
hoped to the satisfaction of all the persons 
concerned in it; at: least it was an ad- 
vantage to have it ascertained. A third 
variation, if he carried his comparison a 
little farther, he would find in the 18th 
article, about the meaning concerning 
which so many doubts had been expressed 
in the House last session. The words 
‘ancient possessions’ stood in the prelimi- 
nary treaties as the only description of the 
possessions of our allies in India, without 
any definition as to what time the ward 
‘ancient referred. In the article in the: 
definitive treaty it would be found, that 
the period was fixed and ascertained by 
the insertion of the year 1776. These 
three differences therefore were to be 
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urged in defence of the delay in question. | 
But there still remained a fourth, which | 
occasioned more trouble than all} the rest ; 
and that, though the House in general 
might not immediately comprehend it, the 
right hon. gentleman would fully under- 
stand; and that was, the settling the period 
for the negociation of a treaty af com- 
merce, which is now filled up in the defi- 
Nitive treaty with the words, ‘within the 
space of two years, to be computed from 
the Ist of January 1754,” which fixes the 

eriod for the neyociation to two years. 

ending the negociation, it was reason- 
able to suppose the three nations would, in 
commercial matters, be bound by thetreaty 
of Utrecht: and this he imagined was 
the sense of the British ministers. But 
supposing the two years should expire be- 
fore the new commercial arrangements 
should take place, a question would natu- 
rally arise, What would, in this case, be- 
come of the treaty of Utrecht? For his 

art he was of opinion, that the treaty of 

trecht would, in such a case, still re- 
main in full force; but he knew, on the 
other hand, that this had not been the 
opinion of the courts of Madrid and Ver- 
sailles, the ministers of which contended, 
that if the negociations should end without 
producing any new commercial arrange- 
ments, the treaty of Utrecht would, in 
that, case, be completely annulled: the 
consequence, therefore, would be this, 
that Great Britain would be obliged to 
comply with all the requisitions of these 


two courts, or else adopt one side of this , 


disayreeable alternative—either to live 
without any commercial intercourse be- 
tween France and Spain, or to go to war 
with them, in order to procure advan- 
tayeous terms of commerce. In either 
case, this country must suffer: she must 
either consent to forego the benefits 
arising from the treaty of Utrecht, which 
had always been deemed highly beneficial ; 
or else run the risk of losing all those 
blessings by a new war, which we might 
expect to derive trom the peace. By the 
delay that had intervened, all these diffi- 
culties had been removed; the treaty of 
Utrecht, and all others between France, 
Spain, and this country, had been uncon- 
ditionally revived and renewed; so that 
Jet the negociations for new commercial 
arrangements terminate as they may, Eng- 
Jand cannot be worse than she is: if the 
negociation should succeed, so much the 
better; if it should not, then she will find 
herself just where she is, in the full enjoy- 
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ment of the benefits of thetreaty of Utrecht, 
and this would be finally settled intwo years 
from the ist of January 1784. Ifno other 
advantage had been derived from the de- 
lay, he thought it was well compensated ; 
and now that the business was concluded, 
he would not hesitate to say, that bound 
as he knew the public faith to have been 
by the preliminary articles, he would have 
concluded the definitive treaties on the 
basis of them, if the ministers of the other 
belligerent powers had not thought proper 
to recede from the letter of them in these 
several instances. 

He hoped that, from all he had said, 
the House would not think the delay had 
been useless ; and that they would acquit 
him of inconsistency in condemning the 
preliminary articles in the last session, 
and yet calling upon gentlemen to vote 
for an address that approved of definitive 
treaties that were founded upon them: it 
was proper now to carry into effect, what 
it might have been better for the nation 
had it never been proposed; but having 
once been done, there was a necessity to 
ratify it; and whatever the ministers, who 
advised the signing of the preliminary 
articles, might think to the contrary, he 
was bold to say, that from a comparison 
of the losses and advantages on both 
sides, between France and England, he 
was convinced that the ministers of the 
furmer power had, by making the peace 
when they did, rendered their country as 
great a service as had ever been rendered 
by any statesman, to any Country, at the 
end of any war. | 

The right. hon. member was surprised 
that no commercial treaty with America 


had been signed; but, in fact, there was 


no ground tor surprise; the late adminis- 
tration had not been blamed, as the right 
hon. member imagined, for not having 
produced a commercial system to parlia- 
ment; but for having, in the first instance, 
signed the provisional treaty, without 
having made any stipulations in favour of 
British commerce; and in the next, for 
not having brought forward some regula- 
tions adapted to the situation of the mo- 
ment, which should hold, till a general 
system could be formed and adopted. For 
his part, he was free to own, that he might 
have signed the definitive treaty with 
America sooner if he had thought it ne- 
cessary; but having all along looked upon 
the provisional treaty as definitive and 
absolute, when a particular event should 
happen, which had since taken _ place, 
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namely, the peace with France, he did not! years, was the reason why nothing had 


think any ratification necessary. ¢ This 
was the language he had held in his dis- 
patches to our negociators: but as the 
other powers were of opinion, that they 
ought not to sign the definitive treaties, 
until the provisional articles should have 
been previously ratified, he gave way, be- 
cause he did not think proper to defer the 
signature of the definitive treaties with the 
other powers, until America and England 
could have settled the terms of a commer- 
cial treaty ; and, also, because he was of 
opinion, that the negociation might be 
better carried on in London or in Phi- 
ladelphia than in Paris. In the steps 
which they had taken, the utmost care 
and attention had been used to bring 
back to this country the minds, the affec- 
tions, the commerce of America. The 
gentleman who was sent to Paris to nego- 
ciate this treaty, was qualified for the task, 
as much from his extensive knowledge of 
the interests of the two countries, as from 
his character for integrity, and the love of 
freedom: his abilities in this negociation 
had been apparent, and he deserved well 
of his country. He adverted to the measure 
of giving his Majesty in council discre- 
tional powers for a limited time, in regard 
to the management of the commerce of 
. the two countries. The right hon. gen- 
tleman’s observations on that act certainly 
were not excited by any evil which had 
been experienced: no danger nor injury 
had as yet arisen from these discretional 
powers; but had they not been extended 
in duration, he must before now have 
come to parliament for fresh powers, as 
the system of commerce had not been 
settled. : 

The right hon. member wondered that 
the India business had been so long post- 
poned. On this point he was ready to 
take shame to himself; for the state of our 
affairs in the East had for some time been 
such, that they could ill brook any delay. 
The right hon. gentleman had declared, 
that there were in the present ministry 
some, who had long ago been extremely 
ciamorous for the adjustment of a system 
of government, applicable to the situation 
of our affairs in that quarter of the globe. 
In that some Mr. Fox acknowledged him- 
self to be included: but important and 
pressing as the business of India undoubt- 

ly was, he could very easily account for 
nothing systematic having yet been pro- 
posed to parliament respecting it: the 
rapid change of ministers for these last two 


itherto been done. Various committees, 
he observed, had been from time to time 
appointed by that House, and such infinite 
pains had been taken to investigate and 
enquire into the real state of our Indian 
territories, and such able and accurate 
reports had been made upon the subject, 
that no popular assembly could possibly be 
better informed than that House was, re- 
lative to Eastern events, and the situation 
of our affairs there; but from the mere 
accident of the rapidly-succeeding changes 
of ministry, it had been impossible to do 
any thing essential in the business. The 
secret and select committees, who had so 
remarkably distinguished themselves by 
their assiduity and ability, had both ori- 
ginated in the administration of the noble 
lord in the blue ribbon: and as a learned 
gentleman had been appointed chairman 
of the secret committee, who lived at the 
time in great friendship and confidence 
with the minister, it was not to be doubted 
but that the learned gentleman would have 
proposed something material upon the 
subject, if his administration had not been 
suddenly dissolved. The short adminis- 
tration of the noble marquis, whose name 
could not be mentioned without exciting 
the most lively regret in the breast of 
every well-wisher to his country, left no 
time for entering oa that business ; and 
even the noble earl, who had been at the 
head of the Jast administration, had not 
time to take any effectual measures to heal 
the wounds which former governors had 
given to India. The learned gentleman 
to whom he alluded (Mr. Dundas) lived 
in as much confidence with the noble earl, 
as he had before done with the noble Jord; 
and certainly, if the time had not been too 
short, he would have brought forward re- 
solutions on the evidence which came be- 
fore him. During their continuance in 
office, however, it was well known that 
certain resolutions, touching the recal of 
a governor, grounded on one of the re- 
ports of the select committee, were pro- 
posed, and agreed to by the House; that 
the directors of the East-India Company 
ordered the recal of the governor in ques- 
tion; that the general court of proprietors 
over-ruled the resolution of the court of 
directors ; and that dispatches were made 
ready upon the business at the India- 
house ; and upon being sent to the secre- 
tary of state for the home department for 
his inspection and concurrence, agreeable | 
to an act of parliament, Mr. Townshend 
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stopped them, and in his place stated to 
the House whet he had done, and his rea- 
sons for so doing. In this, Mr. Towns- 
hend, in his opinion, had acted with great 
propriety; but all was anarchy and con- 
fusion, both in the East and in the Direc- 
tion at home. What was done by the one, 
was undone by the other. There was no 
efficacy in the system of the government ; 
and it was indispensably necessary that 
something should be immediately done: 
but as it then Jay with the House to come 
to some resolution upon the business, the 
fault, certainly, was not imputable to any 
one of the administrations he had men- 
tioned. With regard to that, in which he 
had then the honour to bear a part, they 
came not into office till April; May was 
the earliest month that he could have 
brought in any Bill; and when it was con- 
sidered, that, although that House was well 


instructed in the concerns of India, the: 


other had not had the same opportunities 
for information, he thought it more ad- 
viseable to delay the matter during a short 
recess, and to bring it on early in this 
session, than to precipitate a business so 
extremely important at the tail of the last, 
‘to put an end to which so general an im- 
patience was expressed. To convince gen- 
tlemen, however, that it was his design to 
bring it forward immediately, he would 
take advantage of the full House that he 
then saw, and give notice, that on Tues- 
day he should make a motion relative to 
India. | 
The right hon. member had said, that 
with respect to the state of the nation, 
nothing ought to be kept back, but all 
a to be submitted to the public eye; 
and that such burthens ought to be cheer- 
fully submitted to, as should be found 
necessary to restore public credit, and 
_ raise such a revenue, as would help to 
extinguish some part of the national debt. 
He rejoiced to hear this language from 
the right hon. member, because he hoped, 
that when the state of the nation should 
be laid before parliament faithfully and 
fully, the right hon. member would sup- 
port government in laying on the ourthens 
that should be found indispensably neces- 
sary. The public faith must be preserved 
inviolate; and as to all the nonsense of 
taxing the funds, and such doctrines as 
had been broached by writers, not anony- 
mous writers, indeed, but whose names 
lent no credit to their works, they had his 
execration. It was a measure which no 


honest minister would take, and which, 
* 
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if any dishonest man presumed ‘to take, 
no pagiament would justify or bear. Sach 
a measure could never. be adopted in such 
a government as ours, where public faith 
and public credit were the same thing. 
From the general terms in which the right 
hon. gentleman had begun to mention the 
national faith and the finances of the coun- 
try, he said, he had been led to imagine, 
that he meant to propose some enquiry 
that would keep the subject at a distance ; 
but the right hon. gentleman had after- 
warde, in a manly and open way, declared 
the proper renredy to be applied. It was 
to look the situation of the country in the 
face, to determine to meet the difficulty, 
great as it professedly. was; to provide for 
it, be the burthen ever so grievous; and 
to take care that the debt, funded and un- 
funded, be ascertained; and neither to 
conceal the true stare of it from the 

ple at large, nor, what was still more un- 
wise, to conceal it from themselves. There 
was a maxim latd down, in an excellent 
book upon the Wealth of Natrons, Mr. 
Fox said, which had been ridrcuked for its 
simplicity, but which wus indisputable as 
to its truth. In that book it was stated, 
that the only way to become rich, was to 
manage matters so, as to make ones in- 
come exceed ones expenses. This maxim 
applied zea to an individual and to a 
nation. The proper line of conduct, there- 
fore, was by a well-directed economy to 
retrench every current expense, and to 
make as large a saving, during the peace, 

as possible. Nor was this all; he would 
freely own that his wishes went much far- 
ther. He should not think a prospect of 
recovery was opened, and the country 
likely to be restored to its former great- 

ness, unless ministers contrived some 

means or other to pay off a part at least of 
the national debt; and did something to- 

wards establishing an actual sinking fund, 

capable of being applied to a constant and 

sensible diminution of the public burthens. 

To such a purpose he should most studi- 

ously direct his attention; and he trusted, 

whatever might be the right hon. gentle- 

man’s private opinion upon politics, the 

night hon. gentleman would lend his sup+ 

port to mike a strong government, by 

which he meant not a strong administra- 
tion, for the thing was the same, let who 
would be ministers. In order to effect, 

however, this great, this destrable end, 

the dread of unpopularity must be sut- 
mounted, and the ministry who flinched 

from the business upon so narrow-minded 
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@ principle, would not deserve support. 
The great difficulty lay in.drawipg the 
line, and distinguishing how far the public, 
in time of peace, could bear to be addi- 
tionally burthened, or how far it was pru- 
dent for ministers to go. It might be con- 
tended, that the people ought.not to be so 
far pressed, as to deprive them of all elas- 
ticity and vigour in case of the chance 
of another war. This argument had its 
weight to a certain degree; but he should 
think it better policy to make them tem- 
pee than lingering sufferers. If that 

ouse would but have the fortitude to lay 
aside local prejudices, and the fear of a 
momentary unpopularity, and would look 
only to the general welfare, the path to 
prosperity would be considerably smooth- 
ed, and the national prospect would 
brighten. apace. Whenever the present 
ministry were found to shrink from their 
duty in this respect, he desired the House 
to withdraw their support ; but it depended 
upon parliament to give execution and 
effect to the plans that ministers should 
propose. He wished, however, most ear- 
nestly to impress this idea upon the minds 
of the House, that strengthening the hands 
of government was not strengthening the 
present administration. It was not a mat- 
_ ter of party, or of one side of the House 
against another: it was essential to the 
deliverance of the empire; and he was 
ready to declare his opinion, that though 
our affairs were deranged and bad, they 
were not desperate. He did not view them 
with the melancholy eye that some men 
were fond of considering them with, nor 
would he venture to propose the remedies 
which were suggested. The funds, he 
said, were unexpectedly and unreasonably 
low; they ought not to be as they were: 
but at the same time he did not indulge 
the illusive hope, that they would suadeul y 
rise, and stand at a much higher price. 
This, however, he was convinced might 
be done; our expenses might be brought 
considerably within our revenue: and this 
was the prospect ; the easy, simple, prac- 
ticable project upon which he would rely, 
in preference to all the sanguine schemes, 
and to all the desperate remedies, which 
weak men in their ignorance might sug- 
gest. It was that which would give per 
manency and actual use to the sinking 
fund, which would leave it annually at the 
disposal of parliament, to be appropriated 
as the necessities might require. To 
obtain this durable situation, great reforms 
must yet be made, and much must depend 
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on the virtue, constancy, and ability of 
government. If he could indulge himself 
with the idea, that the unanimity of this 
day, an unanimity which gave him the 
most sensible delight, was the earnest of 
future temper, moderation, and union ;—if 
he could see the prospect, that the spirit 
of dissention was at length to give way to 
the necessities of the country, and that at 
least they were to suspend their personal 
animosities till the deliverance of the 
country was accomplished; he would, in- 
deed, be warm in his expectations, and 
believe that a very few years would be- 
hold us in renovated strength and splendor. 
He thanked the right hom. gentleman for 
his conduct on that day; and professed 
his happiness, that the speech from the 
throne, and the Address in return to it, 
met so cordially with the approbation of 
gentlemen from all sides, and that the 
Address would be carried to the throne 
with unanimity. 

Governor Jonnsione gave his approba- 
tion to the Speech and Address; he ap- 
proved greatly of what had fallen Jast from 
the right hon. secretary; and he believed 
that what had been said by him and the 
right hon. gentleman who spoke before 
him, would greatly contribute to restore 
public credit. He then adverted to the 
affairs of India: he said that the news 
which had lately arrived from that part of 
the world, might with truth be said to be 
the most satisfactory that had ever been 
brought from any country; the peace 
with the Mahrattas, from whom every 
thing had been apprehended, was ratified 
and completed; Tippoo Saib was driven 
from the Carnatic, and fifteen of his 
strongest forts in his own country taken 


from him; all this had been effected by 


the abilities of Mr. Hastings as a states- 
man, before any news of the peace in 
Europe had reached Bengal. The peace 
with the Mahrattas was of itself so 
difficult and so unexpected, that an hon. 
member of that House, who imagined it 
would never take place under the auspices 
of Mr. Hastings, having heard that it had 
been actually ratified, but that the Mah- 
rattas waited for what they called a for- 
tunate day, on which the ratifications 
should be exchanged, had often asked 
him when the fortunate day would come, 
as if he meant that it would never arrive. 
‘¢ asked him,” said the governor, ‘* what 
he would say and think of Mr. Hastings, 
if that fortunate day should arrive, and 
that it should be found that pothing but 
[4 E) 
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that circumstance had delayed the ex- 
change of the ratification?” ‘I will then,” 
replied the member, “ think Mr. Hastings 
_ deserving of sie mark of respect that 
this country could shew him.” He hoped, 
therefore, that as the hon. member must 
now be fully convinced that the fortunate 
day had actually arrived, and that the 
ratification was exchanged, he would him- 
self move the thanks of the House to Mr. 
Hastings. He denied that our territorial 
acquisitions in India had been made by a 
mere company of merchants, bent on the 
extension of mercantile objects only, to 
the surprise and alnrost beyond the belief 
of those now living, and undoubtedly in a 
manner so wonderful, as to exceed the 
possible credibility of posterity, as the 
noble lord, who moved the address, had 
declared. He admitted, that in the system 
pursued by that company to obtain their 
acquisitions, and afterwards to govern 
them, there might be something that 
called for correction; but he cautioned 
ministers against the gross error of reject- 
ing the whole of their system as absurd. 
He reminded them, that those who ob- 
tained the acquisitions, and had held 
them so long, could not have acted with 
unremitted blunders in their conduct; 
and bade them recollect the fate of Ame- 
rica, which had begun to estrange itself 
from a connection with Great Britain, 
only when we began to think the govern- 
ment of the colonies wholly wrong, had 
proceeded to violate their charters, and 
to force them to submit to a system of 
governing never before practised. The 
governor said farther, that men of the 
eatest abilities could not judge of the 
ttest mode of governing India by in- 
tuition; that men of experience in the 
affairs of that country must be advised 
with, and that therefore he h his 
Majesty’s ministers would not proceed to 
enforce a plan of their own, without con- 
aultation with those who were best able 
to inform them, what system was most 
applicable to India, and what was most 
otherwise. He expected that some notice 
would have been taken of the governor 
of Bengal, or at least of the t and 
desirable events in India—something of 
Congratulation on the accomplishment of 
the peace he looked for in the Speech 
from the throne, and he trusted the House 
would, ata proper time, remedy the defect, 
by voting their thanks to Mr. Hastings. 
Mr. 2’. Pitt made a short speech ; the 
ohigf aim of which was to prove, that the 
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Address of the day was exactly similar 
to that he had himself moved mm the course 
of the last session, and which had been 
negatived by the House. He also con- 
tended, that there was an essential dif- 
ference between preliminary articles of 
peace and definitive treaties; and conse- 
quently, that concluding the latter in 
such a form as nearly to correspond with 
the former, was a tacit, but a strong 
corroboration of the wisdom and proprie 
upon which the preliminary treaties rested. 
He also took some notice of what Mr. 
Fox had said relative to India, and de- 
clared, he should next Tuesday expect to 
hear a system of government well weighed, 
and deliberately considered, prepoeed by- 
his Majesty’s ministers, such as had no- 
thing merely palliative or applicable to 
temporary purposes only in its composi- 
tion. 

General Smith said, he could not sit 
still, and hear opinions delivered upon 
particular subjects, from which he differed, 
without declaring that he did so. An 
hon. gentleman had expressed his sur- 
prise, that his Majesty’s ministers had 
said nothing in praise of the L pains prin- 
cipally concerned in concluding the 
Mahratta war ; whenever the subject came 
properly before the House, he should 
state his reasons, why he thought that 
person entitled to no particular praise. 

The Address was then agreed to nem. 
COR. 


The King’s Answer to the Commons® 
Address.| To the Address of the Com- 
mons, his Majesty returned this Answer : 

ss Gentlemen ; 

«‘T thank you for this very dutiful and - 
affectionate Address, and for the fresh 
mark you give of your attachment to me 
and my family, in your co tions 
on the happy recovery of the queen, and 
the birth of another. princess. I receive, 
with the utmost satisfaction, your assurances 
of promoting such measures as may tend 
to the support of the national credit, and 
to the welfare of my people; and I con- 
sider the unanimity with which they are 
offered as a happy earnest of the success 
of your endeavours.” 


Copies OF THE PRELIMINARY ARe 
TICLES OF PEACE BETWEEN GREAT 
BRITAIN AND HOLLAND; AND OF THE 
DEFINITIVE TREATIES WITH FRANCE, 
SPAIN, AND AMERICA.] Dec. 14. Mr. 
Secretary Fox presented to the House, 
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by his Majesty’s command: 1. Copy of 
the fiat articles of peace between 
his ritsagic Majesty and the States-Gene- 
_ ral of the United Provinces, signed at 
Paris the 2d of September, 1783; and 
translation: 2. Copy of the definitve 
treaty of peece and friendship between his 
‘Britannic Majesty and the most Christian 
‘King, signed at Versailles the $d of Sep- 
tember, 1783; and translation: 3. Copy 
of the definitive treaty of peace and 


friendship between his Britannic Majesty . 


and the King of Spain, signed at Ver- 
ailles the 3d of September, 1783; and 
translation: and also, Copy of the defi- 
nitive treaty of peace and friendship be- 
tween his Britannic Majesty and the 
United States of America, signed at Paris 
the $d of September, 1783. The transla- 
tions thereof, and the copy of the said 
definitive treaty of peace with the 
United States of America, are as fol- 
foweth 


“TRANSLATION of the Preliminary Arti- 

’ cles of Peace, between his Britannic 
Majesty and the States-General of the 
United Provinces. Signed at Paris 
the 2d of September, 1783. 


In the name of the most holy Trinity. 
The King of Great Britain, and the 
States-General of the United Provinces, 
animated with an equal desire to put an 
end to the calamities of war, have already 
authorized their respective mipisters ple- 
nipotentiary to sign mutual declarations 
for a suspension of arms; and being will- 
ing to re-establish union and good under- 
standing between the two nations, as 
necessary for the benefit of humanity in 
general, as for that of their respective 
dominions and subjects, have named for 
‘this purpose ; to wit, on the part of his 
Britannic Majesty, the most illustrious 
and most excellent lord George duke and 
earl of Manchester, viscount Mandeville, 
‘baron of Kimbolton, &c. his ambassador 
extraordinary and plenipotentiary to his 
most Christian Majesty; and on the part 
of their high Mightinesses the said States- 
General, the most excellent lords Mathew 
Lestevenon de Berkenroode, and Gerard 
Brantsen, respectively their ambassador, 
and ambassador extraordinary and pleni- 
potentiaries: who, after having duly com- 
municated their full powers in pood: form, 
have agreed upon the following prelimi- 
hary articles.— 
Art. 1. As soon as the preliminaries 
hall be signed and ratified, sincere and 
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constant friendship shall be re-established 
between his Britannic Majesty, his king- 
doms, dominions, and subjects, and their 
high Mightinesses the States-General of 
the United Provinces, their dominions, 
and subjects, of what quality or condition 
soever they be, without exception either 
of places or persons; so that the high 
contracting parties shall give the greatest 
attention to the maintaining between 
themselves, and their said dominions and 
subjects, this reciprocal friendship and 
intercourse, without permitting hereafter, 
on either part, any kind of hostilities to 
be committed, pithicr by sea or by land, 
for any cause or under any pretence what- 
soever: and they shall carefully avoid, for 
the future, every thing which might pre- 
judice the ynion happily re-established ; 
endeavouring, on the contrary, to procure 
reciprocally for each other, on every oc- 
casion, whatever may contribute to their 
mutual glory, interests, and advantage ; 
without giving any assistance or protec- 
tion, directly or indirectly, to those who 
would do any injury to either of the high 
contracting perties. There shall be a 
general oblivion of every thing which 
may have been done or committed, before 
or since the commencement of the war 
which is just ended. | 

Art. 2. With respect to the honours of 


the flag, and the salute at sea, by the 


ships of the republic towards those of his 
Britannic Majesty, the same custom shall 


‘be respectively followed, as was practised 


before the commencement of the war 
which is just concluded. 

Art. 3. All prisoners taken on either 
side, as well by land as by sea, and the 
hos carried away or given during 
the war, and to this day, shall be restored, 
without ransom, in six weeks at latest, to 
be computed from the day of the exchange 
of the ratifications of these preliminary 
articles; each power respectively dis- 
charging the advances which shall have 
been made, for the subsistence and main- 
tenance of their prisoners, by the sove- 
reign of the country where they shall have 
been detained, according to the receipts, 
attested accounts, and other authentic — 


-vouchers, which shall be furnished on 


each side: and sureties shall be recipro- 
eally given for the payment of the debts 
which the prisoners may have contracted 
in the countries where they may have 
been detained until their entire release. 
And all ships, as well men of war as mer- 
chant ships, which may have been taken 
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since the expiration of .the terms 

upon for the cessation of hostilities by 
sea, shall likewise be restored, bond fide, 
with all their crews and cargoes: and the 
execution of this article shall be pro- 
ceeded upon immediately after the ex- 
change of the ratifications of this preli- 
minary treaty. 

Art.4. The States-General of the United 
Provinces cede and guarantee, in full 
right, to his Britannic Majesty, the town 
of Negapatnam, with the dependencies 
thereof; but in consideration of the im- 

ortance which the States-General of the 
United Provinces annex to the possession 
of the aforesaid town, the King of Great 
Britain, as a proof of his good-will towards 
the said States, promises, notwithstanding 
this cession, to receive and treat with them 
for the restitution of the said town, in 
ease the States shall hereafter have an 
equivalent to offer him. 

Art. 5. The King of Great Britain 
shall restore to the States-General of the 
United Provinces, Trinquemale, as also 
all the other towns, forts, harbours, and 
settlements, which, in the course of the 
present war, have been conquered, in any 
apart of the world whatever, by the arms 
of his Britannic Majesty, or by those of 
the English East India Company, and of 
which he might be in possession; the 
-whole in the condition in which they shall 
be found... 

Art.6. The States-Generalof the United 
Provinces promise and engage not to ob- 
‘struct the navigation of the British sub- 
jects in the Eastern seas. 

Art. 7. Whereas differences have arisen 
between the English African Company, 
and the Dutch West India Company, 
relative to the navigation on the coasts of 
Africa, as also on the subject of cape 
Apollonia; for preventing all cause of 
complaint between the subjects of the two 
nations upon those coasts, it is agreed that 
commissaries shall be named on each 
side, to make suitable arrangements on 
these points. ; 

Art. 8. All the countries and territories 
which may have been, or which may be 
conquered in any part of the world what- 
soever, by the arms of his Britannic Ma- 
jesty, as well as by those of the States- 
General, which are not included in the 
present treaty, neither under the head of 
Cessions, hor under the heads of restitu- 
tions, shall be restored without difficulty, 
and without requiring any compensation. 

Art. 9. As it is necessary to appoint a 
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certain period for the restitutions and 
evacuations to be made, it is agreed that 
the King of Great Britain shall cause 
Trinquemale to be evacuated, as well as 
all the towns, forts, and territories which 
have been taken by his arms, and of which 
he may be in possession, excepting what 
is ceded to his Britannic Majesty by 
these articles, at the same periods as the 
restitutions and evacuations shall be made 
between Great Britain and France. The 
States-General shall restore at the same 
period the towns and territories which 
their arms may have taken from the Eng- 
lish in the East Indies. In consequence 
of which, the necessary: orders shall be 
sent by each of the high contracting par- 
ties, with reciprocal passports for the 
ships which shall carry them, immediately 
after the ratification of these preliminary 
articles. 

Art. 10. His Britannic Majesty, and 
their high Mightinesses the aforesaid 
States-General, promise to observe sin- 
cerely, and bona Jide, all the articles con- 
tained and established in this present pre- 
liminary treaty; and they will not suffer 


‘the same to be infringed, directly or in- 


directly, by their respective subjects: and 
the said high contracting parties guarantee 
to each other, generally and reciprocally, 
all the stipulations of the present articles. 

Art. 11. The ratifications of the pre- 
sent preliminary articles, prepared in good 
and due form, shall be rial pe in this 
city of Paris, between the high contract- 
ing parties, in the space of one month, or 
sooner, if it can be done, to be computed 
from the day of the signature of the pre- 
sent articles. 

In witness whereof, we the underwritten, 
their ambassadors and plenipotentiaries, 
have signed with our hand in ther 
names, and by virtue of our full powers, 
the present preliminary articles, and have 
caused the seals of our arms to be affixed 
thereto. Done at Paris, the 2d day of 
September, 1783. 

7 LESTEVENON VAN 
BERKENROODE. 


L. S. 
BRANTSEN. i S) 

MANCHEsTER. (L. S.) 

TRANSLATION of the Definitive Treaty of 
Peace and Friendship, between his 
Britannic Majesty and the most 
Christian King. Signed at Versailles, 
the 3d of September, 17783. 


In the name of the most holy and 
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undivided Trinity, Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost. So be it. 
Be it known to all those whom it shall 
@r may in any manner concern. The 
amosteerene and most potert prince George 
the 3d, by the grace of God, King of 
Great Britain, France, and Ireland, duke 
of Brunswick and Lunenburgh, arch-trea- 
surer and elector of the holy Roman em- 
pire, &c.'and the most serene and most 
potent prince Louis the 16th, by the grace 
of God, most Christian King, being ae 
desirous to put an end to the war, whic 
for several years past afflicted their re- 
spective dominions, accepted the offer, 
which their Majesties the Emperor of the 
Romans, and the Empress of all the Rus- 
sias, made to them, of their interposition, 
and of their mediation: but their Bri- 
tannic and most Christian Majesties, ani- 
mated with a mutual desire of accelerating 
the re-establishment of peace, communi- 
cated to each other their laudable inten- 
tion ; which Heaven so far blessed, that 
they proceeded to lay the foundations of 
ace, by signing preliminary articles at 
ersailles, the 20th of January, in the 
resent year. Their said Majesties the 
ing of Great Britain, and the most 
Christian King, thinking it incumbent 
upon them to give their Imperial Majes- 
ties a signal proof of their gratitude for 


the generous offer of their mediation, in-. 


vited them, in concert, to concur in the 
completion of the great and salutary work 
of peace, by taking part, as mediators, in 
ithe definitive treaty to be concluded be- 
tween their Britannic and most Christian 
Majesties. Their said Imperial Majesties 
having readily accepted that invitation, 
they have named, as their representatives, 
viz. his Majesty the Emperor of the Ro- 
mans, the most illustrious and most excel- 
lent lord Florimond, count Mercy-Argen- 
teau, viscount of Loo, baron of Crichegnée, 
knight of the golden fleece, chamberlain, 
actual privy councillor of state to his 
Iaperial and royal Apostolic Majesty, and 
his ambassador to his most Christian Ma- 
jesty ; and her Majesty the Empress of all 
the Russias, the most illustriops and most 
excellent lord, prince Iwan Bariatinskoy, 
lieutenant-general of the forces of her 
Imperial Majesty of all the Russias, knight 
of the orders.of St. Anne, and of the 
Swedish sword, and her minister plenipo- 
tentiary to his most Christian Majesty, 
and the lord Arcadi de Marcoff, coun- 
cillor of state to her Imperial Majesty of 
ell the Russias, and her. minister pleni- 
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aaeie h to his most Christian Majesty. 
n consequence, their said Majesties the 
King of Great Britain, and the most 
Christian King, have named and consti- 
tuted for their plenipotentiaries, charged 
with the concluding and signing of the 
definitive treaty of peace, viz. the King of 
Great Britain, the most illustrious and | 
most excellent lord George, duke and 
earl of Manchester, viscount Mandeville, 
baron of Kimbolton, lord-lieutenant and 
custos rotulorum of the county of Hunt- 
ingdon, actual privy councillor to his Bri- 
tannic Majesty, and his ambassador extra- 
ordinary and plenipotentiary to his most 
Christian Majesty ; and the most Christian 
King, the most illustrious and most excel- 
lent lord Charles Gravier, count de Ver- 
geones, baron of Welferding, &c. the 
King’s councillor in all his councils, com- : 
mander in his orders, president of the 
royal council of finances, councillor of 
state military, minister and secretary of 
state, and of his commands and finances : 
who, after having exchanged their respec- 
tive full powers, have agreed upon the 
following articles.— 

Art. 1. There shall be a Christian, uni- 
versal, and perpetual peace, as well by 
sea as by land and a sincere and constant 
friendship shall be re-established between 
their Britannic and most Christian Majes- 
ties, and between their heirs and succes4 
sors, kingdoms, dominions, provinces, 
countries, subjects, and vassals, of what 
quality or condition soever they be, with- 
out exception either of places or persons ; 
so that the high contracting parties shall 
give the greatest attention to the main- 
taining between themselves, and their said 
dominions and subjects, this reciprocal 
friendship and intercourse, without per- 
mitting hereafter, on either part, any kind 
of hostilities to be committed, either by 
sea or by land, for any cause or under any 
pee whatsoever: and they shall care- 
ully avoid, for the future, every thing 
which might prejudice the union happily 
re-established ; endeavouring, on the con- 
trary, to procure reciprocally for each 
other, on every occasion, whatever may 
contribute to their mutual glory, inte- 
rests, and advantage; without giving an 
assistance or protection, directly or indl- 
rectly, to those who would do any injury 
to either of the high contracting parties. 
There shall be a general oblivion and 
amnesty of every thing which may have 
been done or committed, before or since 
the commencement of the war which és 
just ended. - 


’ 
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_ Art.2. The treaties of Westphalia of 
1648 ; the treaties of peace of Nimeguen 


of 1678, and 1679 ; of Ryswick of 1697 ; 
those of peace and of commerce of Utrecht 
of 1718; that of Baden of 1714; that of 
the triple alliance of the Hague of 1717; 
that of the quadruple alliance of London 
of 1718; the treaty of peace of Vienna of 
1738 ; the definitive treaty of Aix-la- 
Chapelle of 1748; and that of Paris of 
1763; serve asa basis and foundation to 
the peace, and to the present treaty ; and 
for this purpose, they are all renewed and 
confirmed in the best form, as well as all 
the treaties in general which subsisted 
between the high contracting parties be- 
fore the war, as if they were herein in- 
serted word for word ; so that they are to 
be exactly observed for the future in their 
full tenor, and religiously executed by both 
parties, in all the points which shall not be 
derogated from by the present treaty of 
eace. 

Art. 3. All the prisoners taken on either 
side, as well by land as by sea, and the 
hostages carried away or given during the 
war, and to this day, shall be restored, 
without ransom, in six weeks at latest, to 
be computed from the day of the exchange 
of the ratifications of the present treaty ; 
each crown respectively discharging the 
advances which shall] have been made, for 
the subsistence and maintenance of their 
prisoners, by the sovereign of the country 
where they shall have been detained, ac- 
cording to the receipts and attested ac- 
counts, and other authentic vouchers, 
which shall be furnished on each side: 
and sureties shall be reciprocally given 
for the payment of the debts which the 
prisoners may have contracted in the 
countries where they may have been de- 
tained, until their entire release. And all: 
ships, as well men of war as merchant 
ships; which may have been taken since 
the expiration of tho terms agreed upon 
for the cessation of hostilities by sea, shall 
likewise be restored, bond fide, with all 
their crews and cargoes. And the execu- 
tion of this Article shall be proceeded 
upon immediately after the exchange of 
the ratifications of this treaty. 

Art. 4. His Majesty the king of Great 
Britain is maintained in his right to the 
island of Newfoundland, and to the adja- 
cent islands, as the whole were assured to 
him by the [3th Article of the treaty of 
Utrecht; excepting the islands of St. 
Pierre and Miquelon, which are ceded in 
full right, by the present treaty, to hie most 
Christian Majesty. 
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Art. 5. His Majesty the most Christian 
King, in order to prevent the quarrels 
which have hitherto arisen between the 
two nations of England and France, con- 
sents to renounce the right of fishing, 
which belongs to him in virtae of the afore- 
said article of the treaty of Utrecht, from 
cape Bonavista to cape St. John, situated 
in the eastern coast of Newfoundland, 
in 50 degrees north latitude; and his 
Majesty the King of Great Britain con- 
sents, on his part, that the fishe i 
to the subjects of his most Christian Ma- 
jesty, beginning at the said cape St. John, 
passing to the north, and descending 
the western coast of the island of New- 
foundland, shall extend to the place called 
cape Raye, situated in 47 degrees, 50 mi- 
a epipeuer ria iba fishermen 
shall enjoy the fishery which is assi to 
them by the Seeeeat article: they he 
the right to enjoy that which was assigned 
to them by the treaty of Utrecht. 

Art. 6. With to the fishery in 
the guiph of St. Laurence, the French 
shall continue to exercise it conformably 
to the 5th article of the treaty of Paris. 

Art. 7. The King of Great Britain re- 
stores to France the island of St. Lucia, in 
the condition it was in when it was con- 
big the British arms: and his Bri- 

a 


tannic esty cedes and tees to 
his most Christian Majesty the island of 
Tobago. The Protestant inhabitants of 


the said island, as well as those of the 
same religion who shall have settled at 
St. Lucia whilst that island was occupied 
by the British arms, shall not be molested 
in the exercise of their worship: and 
the British inhabitants, or others whe 
may have been subjects of the King of 
Great Britain in the aforesaid islands, 
shall retain their possessions upon the 
same titles and conditions by which 
they have acquired them; or else they 
may retire in full security and liberty 
where they shall think fit, and shall have 
the power of selling their estates, provided 
it be to subjects of his most Christian 
Majesty, and of removing their effects, as 
well as their persons, without being re- 
strained in their emigration, under any 
pretence whatsoever, except on eccount 
of debts, or of criminal prosecutions. The 
term limited for this emigration is fixed to 
the space of 18 months, to be computed 
from the day of the exchange of the ratifi- 
cations of the t treaty. And for 
the better securing the possessions of the 
inhabitants of the-aforesaid island of Te- 
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bago, the most Christian King shall issue 
letters patent, containing an abolition of 
the Droit d’ Aubaine in the said island. 

Art. 8. The most Christian King re- 
stores to Great Britain the islands of Gre- 
nada, and the Grenadines, St. Vincent’s, 
Dominica, St. Christopher's, Nevis, and 
Montserrat; and tie fortresses of these 
islands shall be delivered up in the condi- 
tion they were in when the conquest of 
them was made. The same stipulations 
inserted in the preceding article shall take 
place in favour of the French subjects, 
with respect to the islands enumerated in 
the present article. 

Art.9. The King of Great Britain cedes, 
in full right, and ntees to his most 
Christian Majesty, the river Senegal, and 
its dependencies, with the forts of St. 
Louis, Podor, Galam, Arguin, and Por- 
tendic; and his Britannic Majesty re- 
stores to France the island of Gorée, 
which shall be delivered up in the condition 
it was in when the conquest of it was 
made. 

Art. 10. The most Christian King on 
his part guarantees to the King of Great 
Britain the possession of Fort James, and 
of the river Gambia. 

Art. 11. For preventing all discussion 
in that part of the world, the two high 
-contracting parties shall, within three 
months after the exchange of the ratifica- 
tions of the present treaty, name commis- 
saries, who shall be charged with the 
settling and fixing of the boundaries of 
the ive possessions. As to the gum 
trade, the English shall have the liberty of 
carrying it on, from the mouth of the 
river St. John, to the bay and fort of Por- 
tendic inclusively: provided that they 
shall not form any permanent settlement, 
of what nature soever, in the said river St. 
John, upon the coast, or in the bay of 
Portendic. 

Art. 12. As to the residue of the coast 
of Africa, the English and French subjects 
shall continue to resort thereto, accordin 
to the usage which has hitherto prevailed. 

Art. 18. The King of Great Britain re- 
stores to his most Christian Majesty all the 
eettlements which belonged to him at the 
beginning of the present war, upon the 
coast of Orixa, and in Bengal, with libert 
. to surround Chandermagore with a ditch 
for carrying off the waters: ‘and his Bri- 
tannic Majesty engages to take such 
measures as shall be in his power for se- 
curing to the subjects of France in that 
part of sala as on the coasts of 


Pd 
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Orixa, Coromandel, and Malabar, a safe, 
free, and independent trade, such as was 
carried on by the French East India Com- 

y, whether they exercise it individual- , 
y, or united in a Company. 

Art. 14. Pondicherry shall be in like 
manner delivered up and guaranteed to 
France, as also Karakil: and his Britan- 
nic Majesty shall procure, for an addi- 
tional dependency to Pondicherry, the 
two districts of Valanour aud Babour; 
and to Karakil, the four magans bordering 
thereupon. 

Art. 15. France shall re-enter into the 
possession of Mahé, as well as of its fac- 
tory at Surat; and the French shall carry 
on their trade, in this part of India, con- 
formably to the principles established in 
the 18th article of this treaty. 

Art. 16. Orders having -been sent to 
India by the high contracting parties, in 
pursuance of the 16th article of the preli- 
minaries, it is further agreed, that if, within 
the term of four months, the respective 
allies of their Britannic and most Chris- 
tian Majesties shall not have acceded to 
the present pacification, or concluded a 
separate accommodation, their said Ma- 
jesties shall not give them any assistance, 
directly or indirectly, against the British 
or French possessions, or against the an- 
cient possessions of their respective allies, 
such as they were in the year 1776. 

Art. 17. The King of Great Britain, 
being desirous to give to-his most Chris- 
tian Majesty & sincere proof of reconcilia- 
tion aad friendship, and to contridute to 
render solid the peace re-established be- 
tween their said Majesties, consents to the 
abrogation and suppression of all the ar- 
ticles relative to Dunkirk, from the treaty. 
of e concluded at Utrecht in 1713, 
inclusive, to this day. 

Art.18. Immediately after the exchange 
of the ratifications, the two high contract~ | 
ing parties shall name commissaries to 
treat concerning new arrangements of 
commerce between the two nations, on 
the basis of reciprocity and mutual conve~ 
nience; which arrangements shall be set- 
tled and concluded within the space of 
two years, to be computed from the Ist of 
January, 1784. . 

Art. 19. All the countries and territo- 
ries which may have been, or which may 
be conquered in any part of the world 
whatsoever, by the arms of his Britannic 
Majesty, as well as by those of his most 
Christian Majesty, which are not included 


in tHe present treaty, neither under the 
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head of cessions nor under the head of 
restitutions, shall be restored without diffi- 
culty, and without requiring any compen- 
sation. ' | 

Art. 20. As it is necessary to appoint a 
certain period for the restitutions and eva- 
cuations to be made by each of the high 
contracting parties, it is agreed that the 
King of Great Britain shall cause to be 
evacuated the islands of St. Pierre and 
Miquelon, three months after the ratifica- 
tion of the present treaty, or sooner, if it 
can be done; St. Lucia (one of the Cha- 
ribée islands) and Gorée in Africa, 3 months 


after the ratification ofthe present treaty, or 


sooner, if it can be done. The King of 
Great Britain shall in like manner, at the 
end of three months after the ratification 
of the present treaty, or sooner, if it can 
be done, enter again into the possession of 
the islands of Grenada, the Grenadines, 
St. Vincent’s, Dominica, St. Christopher's, 
Nevis, and Montserrat. France shall be 
put in possession of the towns and factories 
which are restored to her in the East In- 
dies, and of the territories which are pro- 
cured for her, to serve as additional de- 
gee to Pondicherry, and to Kari- 

al, six months after the ratification of the 
present treaty, or sooner, if it can be 
done. France shall deliver up, at the end 
of the like term of six months, the towns 
and territories which her arms may have 
taken from the English, or their allies, in 
the East Indies. In consequence whereof, 
the necessary orders shall be sent by each 
of the high contracting parties, with reci- 
procal passports for the ships which shall 
carry them, immediately after the ratifica- 
tion of the present treaty. 

Art. 21. The decision of the prizes and 
seizures made prior to the hostilities shall 
be referred to the respective courts of 
justice; so that the legality of the said 
prizes and seizures shall be decided ac- 
cording to the law of nations, and to trea- 
ties, in the courts of justice of the nation 
which shall have made the capture or or- 
dered the seizures. 

Art. 22. For preventing the revival of 
the law-suits which have been ended in 
the islands conquered by either of the 
high contracting partics, it is agreed that 
the judgments pronounced in the last re- 
sort, and which have acquired the force of 
matters determined, shall be confirmed 
and executed according to their form and 
tenor. 

Art. 23. Their Britannic and most 
Christian Majesties promise to observe 
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sincerely, and bond fide, all the articles 
contained and established in the present 
treaty; and they will not suffer the same 
to be infringed, directly or indirectly, by 
their respective subjects; and the said 
high contracting parties guarantee to each 
other, generally and reciprocally, all the 
stipulations of the present treaty. 

Art, 24. The solemn ratifications of the 
present treaty, prepared in good and due 
form, shall be exchanged in this city of 
Versailles, between the high contracting 
parties, in the space of a month, or sooner 
if possible, to be computed from the day of 
the signature of the present treaty. 

In witness whereof, we the underwritten 
ambassador extraordinary, and ministers 

lenipotentiary, have signed with our 

hands, in their names, and in virtue of our 
respective full powers, the present defini- 
tive treaty, and have caused the seals of our 
arms to be affixed thereto. Done at Ver- 
sailles, the 3d day of September, 1783. 

L. S.) MANCHESTER, 

tr S.) GRAVIER DE VERGENNES. 


SEPARATE ARTICLES. 


I. Some of the titles made use of by 
the contracting parties, whether in the 
full powers, and other instruments, during 
the course of the negociation, or in the 
preamble of the present treaty, not be- 
ing generally acknowledged, it has been 
agreed that no prejudice should ever 
result therefrom to either of the said con- 
tracting parties; and that the titles taken 
or omitted. on either side, upon occasion 
of the said negociation, and of the present 
treaty, shall not be cited or quoted asa 
precedent. — 

II. It has been agreed and determined, 
that the French language, made use of in 
all the copies of the present treaty, shall 
not form an example which may be al- 
ledged or quoted as a precedent, or in 
any manner prejudice either of the con- 
tracting powers; and that they shall con- 
form, for the future, to what has been ob- 
served, and ought to be observed, with 
regard to and on the part of powers, who 
are in the practice and possession of giv- 
ing and receiving copies of like treaties 
in a different language from the French ; 
the present treaty having, nevertheless, 
the same force and virtue, as if the afore- 
said practice had been therein observed. 

In witness whereof, we the underwrit- 
ten ambassador extraordinary, and mi- 
nisters plenipotentiary of their Britannic 
and most Christian Majesties, have signed 
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the present separate articles, and have 
caused the seals of our arms to be affixed 
thereto. Done at Versailles, the 3rd of 
September, 1753. 
GRAVIER DE VERGENNES, (L. S.) 
MAnNcHEsTER, (L. S.) 


DECLARATION. 


The King having entirely agreed with 
his most Christian Majesty upon the ar- 
ticles of the definitive treaty, will seek 
every means which shall not only ensure 
the execution thereof, with his accustom- 
ed good faith and punctuality, but will 
besides give, on his part, all possible effi- 
cacy to the principles which shall prevent 
even the least foundation of dispute for 
the future. 

To this end, and in order that the 
fishermen of the two nations may not give 
cause for daily quarrels, his Britansic 
Majesty will take the most positive mea- 
sures for preventing his subjects from in- 
terrupting, in any manner, by their com- 
petition, the fishery of the French, during 
the temporary exercise of it, which is 
granted to them, upon the coasts of the 
island of Newfoundland ; and he will, for 
this purpose, cause the fixed settlements 
which shall be formed there, to be re- 
moved. His Britannic Majesty will give 
orders, that the French fishermen be not 
incommoded in cutting the wood neces- 
eary for the repair of their scaffolds, huts, 
and fishing vessels. 

The 13th article of the treaty of 
Utrecht, and the method of carrying on 
the fishery which has at all times been ac- 
knowledged, shall be the plan upon which 
the fishery shall be carried on there; it 
shall not be deviated from by either party; 
the French fishermen only building their 
scaffolds, confining themselves to the re- 
pair of their fishing vessels, and not win- 
tering there ; the subjects of his Britannic 
Majesty, on their part, not molesting, in 
any manner, the French fishermen during 
their fishing, nor injuring their scaffolds 
during their absence. |. 

The King of Great Britain, in ceding 
the islands of St. Pierre and Miquelon to 
France, regards them as ceded for the 
purpote of serving as a real shelter to the 

rench fishermen, and in full confidence 
that these possessions will not become an 
object of jealousy between the two na- 
tions; and that the fishery between the 
said islands and that of Newfoundland, 
shall be limited to the middle of the 
channel. 
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With regard to India, Great Britain 
to France every thing 
that can ascertain and confirm the trade 
which the latter requires to carry on 
there, his Majesty relies with confidence 
on the repeated assurances of the court of 
Versailles, that the power of surrounding 
Chandernagore with a ditch for carrying . 
off the waters, shall. not be exercised in 
such a manner as to make it become an 
object of umbrage. | . 
The new state in which commerce m 
perhaps be found in all parts of the world, . 
will demand revisions and explanations of": 
the subsisting treaties; but an entire ab- 
rogation of those treaties, in whatever . 
period it might be, would throw com- 
merce into such confusion, as would be of 
infinite prejudice to it. aa 
In some of the treaties of this sort, 
there are not only articles which relate 
merely to commerce, but many others . 
which ensure reciprocally to the respec- 
tive subjects, privileges, facilities for con- 
ducting their affairs, personal protections, 
and other advantages, which are not, and 
which ought not to be of a changeable 
nature; such as the regulations relating 
merely to the value of goods and mer- 
chandize, variable from circumstances of 


aa irae 

en, therefore, the state of the trade . 
between the two nations shall be treated 
upon, it is requisite to be understood, 
that the alterations which may be made 
in the subsisting treaties, are to extend 
ony to arrangements merely commercial ; 
and that the privileges and advantages, 
mutual] and particular, be not only pre- 
served on each side, but even augmented, 
if it can be done. 

In this view, his Majesty has consented 
to the appointment of commissaries on 
each side, who shall treat solely upon this 
object. | 

In witness whereof, we his Britannic 
Majesty’s ambassador extraordinary, and . 
minister plenipotentiary, being thereto 
duly authorized, have signed the present 
declaration, and caused the seal of our 
arms to be set thereto. Given at Ver- 
sailles the 3rd of September, 1733. 

(L.S.) MANcHESTER. 


CouNTER-DECLARATION. 


The prineiples which have guided the 
King in the whole course of the negocia- 
tions which preceded the re-establishment | 


of peace, must have convinced the King 


of Great Britain, that his Majesty has had 
[4Fj) 
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no other design than to render it solid 
and lasting, by preventing as much as 
possible in the four quarters of the world, 
every subject of discussion and quarrel. 
The King of Great Britain undoubtedly 
places too much confidence in the upright- 
ness of his Majesty’s intentions, not to 
rely upon his constant attention to pre- 
vent the islands of St. Pierre and Mique- 
Jan from becoming an object of jealousy 
between the two nations. 

‘As to the fishery upon the coasts of 
' Newfoundland, which has been the object 
of the new arrangements settled by. the 
two sovereigns upon this matter, it is suf- 
ficiently ascertained by the 5th article of 
the treaty of peace signed this day, and 
by the declaration likewise delivered to- 
day by his Britannic Majesty's ambassa- 
dor extraordinary and plenipotentiary ; 
aod his Majesty declares, that he is fully. 
satisfied on this head. 

-In regard to the fishery between the 
island oF Newfoundland, and those of Mi- 
quelon and St. Pierre, it is not to be car- 
ried on by either party, but to the middle 
of the Channel ; and his Majesty will give 
the most positive orders, that the French 
fishermen shall not go beyond this line. 
His Majesty is firmly persuaded that the 
King of Great Britain will give like orders 
to the English fishermen. 

The King’s desire to maintain the peace 
comprehends India as well as the other 
parts of the world; his Britannic Majesty 
may therefore be assured, that his Majesty 
will never permit that an object so inof- 
fensive, and so harmless, as the ditch with 
which Chandernagore is to be surrounded, 
should give any umbrage to the court of 
London. 

The King, in proposing new arrange- 
ments of commerce, had no other design 
than to remedy, by the rules of reciprocity 
and mutual convenience, whatever may 
- be defective in the treaty of commerce 
signed at Utretcht, in 1713. The King 
of Great Britain may judge from thence, 
that his Majesty’s intention is not in any 
wise to cancel all the stipulations in the 
abovementioned treaty; he declares, on 
the contrary, from henceforth, that he is 
disposed to maintain all the privileges, fa- 
cilities, and advantages expressed in that 
treaty, as far as they shall be reciprocal, 
or.compensated by equivalent advantages. 
It is to attain this end, desired on each 
aide, that commissaries are to be appoint- 
ed to treat upon the state of the trade be- 
tween the two nations, and that a consi- 
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derable space of time is to be allowed for 
completing their work. His Majesty 
hopes that this object will be pursued 
with the same good faith, and the same 
spirit of conciliation, which presided over 
the discussion of all the other points com- 
prised in the definitive treaty; and his 
said Majesty is firmly persuaded, that the 
respective commissaries will employ the 
utmost diligence for the completion of this 
important work. 

n witness whereof, we the underwrit- 
ten minister plenipotentiary of his naost 
Christian Majesty, being thereto duly au- 
thorized, have signed this counter-decla- 
ration, and have caused the seal of our 
arms to be affixed thereto. Given at Ver- 
sales the 3rd of September, 1783. 

(L. S.) GravieR DE VERGENNES. 


We, ambassador plenipotentiary of his 
Imperial and Royal Apostolic Majesty, 
having acted as a mediator in the work of 
pacification, declare that the treaty of 
peace signed this day at Versailles, be- 
tween his Britannic Majesty and his most 
Christian Majesty, with the two separate 
articles thereto annexed, and of which 
they form a part; as also with all the 
clauses, conditions, and stipulations, which 
are therein contained, was concluded by 
the mediation of his Imperial and Royal 
Apostolic Majesty. 

In witness whereof, we have signed 
these presents with our hand, and have 
caused the seal of our arms to be affixed 
thereto. Done at. Versailles the Srd of 
September, 1783. 

Le Comte de Mercy ARGENTEAU. 

We, ministers plenipotentiary of her 
Imperial Majesty of all the Russias, hav- 
ing acted as mediators in the work of pa- 
cification, declare that the treaty of 
peace, signed this day at Versailles, be- 
tween his Britannic Majesty and his most 
Christian Majesty, with the two separate 
articles thereto annexed, and of which 
they form a part; as also with all the 
clauses, conditions, and stipulations, which 
are therein contained, was concluded by 
the mediation of her Imperial Majesty of 
all the Russias. 

In witness whereof, we have signed 
these presents with our hands, and have 
caused the seals of our arms to be affixed 
thereto. Done at Versailles the 3rd of 
September, 1783. 

L. S.) Prince IWAN BARIATINSKOYe 
L. 8.) A. Magcorr. 
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TRANSLATION of the Definitive Trea 
of Peace and Friendship between his 
Britannic Majesty, and the King of 
Spain. Signed at Versailles the Srd 
day of September, 1783. 


In the name of the most holy and undi- 
vided Trinity, Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost. So be it. 

Be it known to all those whom it shall 
Or may in apy manner concern. The 
most serene and most potent fa 
George the 3rd, by the grace of God, 
King of Great Britain, France, and Ire- 
land, duke of Brunswick and Lunenburgh, 
arch-treasurer and elector of the holy Ro- 
man empire, &c., and the most serene and 
mest potent prince Charles the 3rd, by 
the grace of God, King of Spain and of 
the Indies, &c., ‘being equally desirous to 
put an end to the war, which for several 
years past afflicted their respective domi- 
nions, accepted the offer which their Ma- 
jesties, the Emperor of the Romans, and 
the Empress of all the Russias, made to 
them of their interposition and of their me- 
diation: but their Britannic and Catholic 
Majesties, animated with a mutual desire 
of accelerating the re-establishment of 

ace, communicated to each other their 
audable intention ; which Heaven so far 
blessed, that they proceeded to lay the 
foundations of peace, by signing prelimi- 
nary articles at Versailles, the 20th of Ja- 
nuary, in the present year Their said 
Majesties, the ag of Great Britain and 
the Catholic King, thinking it incumbent 
upon them to give their fapenal Majes- 
ties a signal proof of their gratitude for 
the generous offer of their mediation, in- 
vited them in concert to concur in the 
completion of the great and salutary work 
of peace, by taking part, as mediators, 
in the definitive treaty to be concluded 
between their Britannic and Catholic Ma- 
jesties. Their said Imperial Majesties 

aving readily accepted that invitation, 
they have named as their representatives ; 
viz. his Majesty the Emperor of the Ro- 
mans, the most illustrious-and most excel- 
lent lord Florimond, count Mercy Argen- 
teau, viscount of Loo, baron of Cri- 
chegnée, knight of the Golden Fleece, 
chamberlain, actual privy councillor of 
state to his Imperial and Royal Apostolic 
Majesty, and his ambassador to his most 
Christian Majesty; and her Majesty the 
Empress of all the Russias, the most illus- 
trious and most excellent lord prince 
Iwan Bariatinskvy, lieutenant-general of 
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the forces of her Imperial Majesty of all 
the Russias, knight of the orders of St. 
Anne and of the Swedish Sword, and her 
minister plenipotentiary to his most Chris- 
tian Majesty, and the lord Arcadi de 
Marcoff, councillor of state to her Impe- 
rial Majesty of all the Russias, and her 
minister plenipotentiary to his most Chris- 
tian Majesty. In consequence, their said 
Majesties, the King of Great Britain and 
the most Christian King, have named and 
constituted for their plenipotentiaries, 
charged with the concluding and signing 
of the definitive treaty of peace; viz. the: 
King ef Great Britain, the most illustrious 
and most excellent lord George, duke and 
earl of Manchester, viscount Mandeville, 
baron of Kimbolton, lord lieutenant and 
custos rotulorum of the county of Hun- 
tingdon, actual privy councillor to his 
Britannic Majesty, and his ambassador 
extraordinary and plenipotentiary to his 
most Christian Majesty ; and the Catholic 
King, the most illustrious and most ex- 
cellent lord Peter Paul Abarca de Bolea 
Ximenes d’Urrea, &c. count of Aranda 
and Castel Florido, marquis of ‘Torres, 
of Villanan, and Rupit, viscount of Rueda 
and Yock, baron of the baronies of Gavin, 
Sietamo, Clamosa, Eripol Trazmos, La 
Mata de Castil-Viejo, Antillon, La Al- 
molda, Cortés, Jorva, St. Genis, Rabovil- 
let, Arcau and Ste. Colome de Farnés, 
lord of the tenance and honour of Al- 
calatén, the valley of Rodeljar, the castles 
and towns of Maella, Mesones, Tiurana, 
and Villa Plana, Taradel and Viladrau, 
&c. rico-hombre in Arragon by descent, 
grandee of Spain of the first class, knight 
of the order of the Golden Fleece, and of 
that of the Holy Ghost, gentleman of the 
King’s chamber in employment, captain- 
general of his forces, and his ambassador 
to the most Christian King; who, after 
having exchanged their respective full 
powers, have agreed upon the following 
Articles :— 

Art. J]. There shall be a Christian, uni- 
versal, and perpetual peace, as well by sea 
as by land, and a sincere and constant 
friendship shall be re-established, between 
their Britannic and Catholic Majesties, 
and between the heirs and successors, 
kingdoms, dominions, provinces, coun- 
tries, subjects, and vassals, of what quality 
or condition soever they be, without ex- 
ception, either of places or persons; so 
that the high contracting parties shall 
give the greatest attention to the main- 
taining between themselves and their said 
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dominions and subjects, this reciprocal 
friendship and intercourse, without per- 
mitting hereafter, on either part, any kind 
of hostilities to be committed, either by 
‘sea or by land, for any cause or under 
-any pretence whatsoever; and they shall 
‘ carefully avoid, for the future, every thing 
which might prejudice the union happily 
re-established ; endeavouring, on the con- 
trary, to procure reciprocally for each 
other, on every occasion, whatever may 
contribute to their mutual glory, interests, 
and ‘advantage ; without giving any assist- 
ance or protection, directly or indirectly, 
‘to those who would do any injury to 
either of the high contracting parties. 
There shall be a general oblivion and 
ounces of every thing which may have 
-been done or committed, before or since 
the commencement of the war which is 
‘just ended. 
| <Art.2. The treaties of Westphalia of 
-1648; those of Madrid of 1667, and of 
-1670; those of the peace and of com- 
‘merce of Utrecht of 1713; that of Baden 
of 1714; of Madrid of 1715; of Seville 
of 1729; the definitive treaty of Aix-la- 
Chapelle of 1748; the treaty of Madrid 
of 1750; and the definitive treaty of Paris 
of 1763, serve as a basis and foundation 
-to the peace, and to the present treaty ; 
-and for this purpose, they are all renewed 
and confirmed, in the best form, as well 
as all the treaties in general which sub- 
sisted between the high contracting parties 
-before the war, and particularly all those 
which are specified and renewed in the 
aforesaid definitive treaty of Paris, in the 
best form, and as if they were herein in- 
serted word for word; so that they are 
to be exactly observed for the future in 
their full tenor, and religiously executed 
‘by both parties, in all the points which 
shall not be derogated from by the present 
treaty of peace. 
Art. 3. All the prisoners taken on 
either side, as well by land as by sea, and 
-the hostages carried away or given, durin 
the war, and to this day, shall be restored, 
without ransom, in six weeks at latest, to 
be computed from the day of the exchange 
of the present treaty; each crown respec- 
tively discharging the advances which shall 
have been made for the subsistence and 
maintenance of their prisoners, by the so- 
vereign of the country where they shall 
have been detained, according to the 


receipts, -attested accounts, and other 


authentic vouchers, which shall be fur- 
-mishbed on each side: and sureties shall 
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be reciprocally given for the payment of 
the debts which the prisoners may have 
contracted in the countries where they 


may have been detained, until their entire 
release. And all ships, as well men of 
war as merchant ships, which may have 
been taken since the expiration of the 
terms agreed upon for the cessation of 
hostilities by sea, shall likewise be restored, 
bona fide, with all their crews and cargoes. 
And the execution of this article shall be 
proceeded upon immediately after the 
exchange of the ratifications of this treaty. 

Art. 4. The King of Great Britain cedes, 
in full right to his Catholic Majesty, the 
island of Minorca; provided that the 
same stipulations inserted in the following 
article shall take place in favour of the 
British subjects, with regard to the above- 
mentioned island. 

- Art. 5. His Britannic Majesty likewise 
gedes and guarantees, in fall right, to his 
Catholic Majesty, East Florida, as. also 
West Florida. His Catholic’ Majesty 
agrees that the British inhabitants, or 
others who may have been subjects of 
the King of Great Britain in the said 
‘countries, may retire in full security and 
liberty, where they shall think proper, and 
may sell their estates and remove their 
effects, as well as their persons, without 
being restrained in their emigration, under 
any pretence whatsoever, except on ac- 
count of debts, or criminal prosecutions : 
the term limited for this emigration being 
fixed to the space of eighteen months, to 
be computed from the day of the exchange 
of the ratifications of the present treaty : 
but if, from the value of the possessions 
of the English proprietors, they should 
not be able to dispose of them within 
the said term, then his Catholic Majesty 
shall grant them a prolongation propor- 
tioned to that end. It is further stipulated, 
that his Britannic Majesty shall have the 
power of removing from East Florida all 
the effects which may belong to him, 
whether artillery or other matters. 

Art. 6. The intention of the two high 
contracting parties being to prevent, as 
much as possible, all the causes of com- 
plaint and misunderstanding heretofore 
occasioned by the cutting of wood for 
dying, or logwood; and several English 
settlements having been formed and ex- 
tended, under that pretence, upon the 
Spanish continent; it is expressly agreed, 
that his Britannic Majesty's subjects shall 
have the right of cutting, loading, and 
carrying away logwood, in the districts 
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lying between the rivers Wallis or Bellize, 
and Rio Hondo, taking the course of the 
said two rivers for sinalterable boundaries, 
so as that the navigation of them be com- 
mon to both nations; to wit, by the river 
Wallis or Bellize, from the sea, ascendin 
as far as opposite to a lake or inlet which 
runs into the land, and forms an isthmus, 
or neck, with another similar inlet, which 
comes from the side of Rio-Nuevo or 
‘New River ; so that the line of separation 
shall pass straight across the said isthmus, 
and meet another lake formed by the 
water of Rio-Nuevo, or New River, at its 
current. The said line shall continue with 
the course of Rio-Nuevo, descending as 
far as opposite to a river, the source of 
which is marked in the map, between Rio- 
Nuevo and Rio-Hondo, and which empties 
itself into Rio-Hondo; which river shall 
also serve as a common boundary as far as 
‘its junction with Rio-Hondo; and from 
thence descending by Rio-Hondo to the 
‘sea, as the whole is marked on the map 
which the plenipotentiaries of the two 
‘crowns have thought proper to make use 
of, for ascertaining the pomts agreed upon, 
to the end that a Boon correspondence may 
reign between the two nations, and that 
the English workmen, cutters, and la- 
bourers, may not trespass from an uncer- 
tainty of the boundaries. The respective 
‘commissaries shall fix upon convenient 
laces, in the territory above marked out, 
In order that his Britannic Majesty's sub- 
jects, employed in the felling of logwood, 
may, without interruption, build therein 
houses and magazines necessary for them- 
selves, ‘their families, and their effects ; 
and his Catholic Majesty assures to them 
the enjoyment of all that is expressed in 
the besa article: provided that these 
stipulations shal] not be considered as 
derogating in any wise from his rights of 
sovereignty. Therefore all the English, 
who may be dispersed in any other parts, 
‘whether on the Spanish continent, or in 
‘any of the islands whatsoever, dependent 
on the aforesaid Spanish continent, and 
for whatever reason it might be, without 
exception, shall retire within the district 
which has been above described, in the 
space of eighteen months, to be computed 
from the exchange of the ratifications ; and 
for this purpose orders shall be issued on 
the part of his Britannic Majesty; and 
on that of his Catholic Majesty, his go- 
vernors shall be ordered to grant to the 
English dispersed every convenience pos- 
sible for their removing to the settlement 
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agreed upon by the present article, or for 
their retiring wherever they shall think 
proper. It is likewise stipulated, that if 
any fortifications should actually have 
been heretofore erected within the limits 
marked out, his Britannic Majesty shall 
cause them all to be demolished; and he 
will order his subjects not to build any 
new ones. The English inhabitants, who 
shall settle there for the cutting of log- 
wood, shall be permitted to enjoy a free 
fishery for their subsistence, on the coasts 
of the districts above agreed on, or of the 
islands situated opposite thereto, without 
being in any wise disturbed on that ac- 
count; provided they do not establish 
themselves, in any manner, on the said 
islands. 

Art. 7. His Catholic Majesty shall re- 
store to Great Britain the islands of Pro- 
vidence and the Bahamas, without excep- 
tion, in the same condition they were in 
when they were conquered by the arms of 
the king of Spain. The same stipulations 
inserted in the fifth article of this treat 
shall take place in favour of the Spanish 
subjects, with regard to the islands men- 
tioned in the present article. 

Art. 8. All the countries and territo- 
ries, which may have been or which may 
be conquered in any part of the world 
whatsoever, by the arms of his Britannic 
Majesty, as well as by those of his Catho- 
lic Majesty, which are not included in the 
present treaty, neither under the head of 
cessions, nor under the head of restitutions, 
shall be restored without difficulty, and 
without requiring any compensation. 

Art. 9.: Immediately after the ex- 
change of the ratification, the two high 
contracting parties shall name commissa- 
ries to treat concerning new arrangements 
of commerce between the two nations, on 
the basis of reciprocity and mutual conve- 
nience ;_ which arrangements shall be set- 
tled and concluded within the space of 
two years, to be computed from the Ist of 
January, 1784. 

Art. 10. As it is necessary to appoint a 
certain period for the restitutions and eva- 
cuations to be made, by each of the high 
abalaerss | parties, it 1s agreed, that the 
King of Great Britain shall cause East 
Florida to be evacuated three months 
after the ratification of the present treaty, 
or sooner, if it can be done. The King 
of Great Britain shall, in like manner, 
enter again into possession of the islands 
of Providence and the Bahamas, without 
exception, in the space of three months 
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after the ratification of the present treaty, 
or sooner, if it can be done. In conse- 
quence whereof, the necessary orders shall 
be sent by each of the high contracting 
parties, with reciprocal passports for the 
ships which shall carry them, immediately 
after the ratification of the present treaty. 

Art. 11. Their Britannic and Catholic 
Majesties promise to observe sincerely, 
and bond Jide, all the articles contained 
and established in the spp treaty; and 
they will not suffer the same to be in- 
fringed, directly or indirectly, by their 
respective subjects: and the said high 
contracting parties guarantee to each other, 
generally and reciprocally, all the stipula- 
tions of the present treaty. 

Art. 12. The solemn ratifications of 
the present treaty, prepared in good and 
due form, shall be exchanged in this city 
of Versailles, between the high contracting 
parties, in the space of one month, or 
sooner if possible, to be computed from 
the day of the signature of the present 
treaty. In witness whereof, we, the under- 
written ambassadors extraordinary, and 
ministers plenipotentiary, have signed with 
our hands, in their names, and by virtue 
of our respective full powers, the present 
definitive treaty, and have caused the seals 
of our arms to be affixed thereto.—Done 
at Versailles the Srd day of September, 
1783. 

Mancnester. (L.S. 
Le ComrTs p’'ARANDA. 


(L. S.) 
SEPARATE ARTICLES. 


I. Some of the titles made use of by the 
cone parties, whether in the full 
powers and other instruments, during the 
course of the negociation, or in the pre- 
amble of the present treaty, not being ge- 
nerally acknowledged, it has been agreed 
that no prejudice shall ever result there- 
from to either of the said ee 
parties ; and that the titles taken or omitted, 
on either side, upon occasion of the said 
negociation, and of the present treaty, 
shall not be cited, or quoted as a precedent. 

II. It has been agreed and determined, 
that the French language, made use of in 
all the copies of the present treaty, shall 
not form an example which may be al- 
ledged or quoted as a precedent, or in 
any manner prejudice either of the con- 
tracting powers; and that they shall con- 
form, for the future, to what has been 
observed, and ought to be observed, with 
regard to and on the part of powers, who 
are in the practice and possession of giving 
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and receiving copies of like treaties in @ 
different language from the French; the 
present treaty having nevertheless the 
same force and virtue as if the aforesaid 
practice had been therein observed. 

In witness whereof, we, the underwritten 
ambassador extraordinary, and ministers 
plenipotentiary, of their Britannic and 
Catholic Majesties, have signed the pre- 
sent separate articles, and have caused the 
seals of our arms to be affixed thereto — 
Done at Versailles the 3rd of September, 
1783. 

Le ComrTe p’Aranna. (L.S.) 
MAncHEsTER. (L.S.) 


DECLARATION. 


The new state in which commerce ma 
perhaps be found, in all parts of the world, 
will demand revisions and explanations of 
the subsisting treaties; but an entire 
abrogation of those treaties, in whatever 
period it might be, would throw commerce 
into such confusion as would be of infinite 
prejudice to it. 

In some of the treaties of this sort there 
are not only articles which relate merely 
to commerce, but many others which 
ensure reciprocally to the respective 
subjects, privileges, facilities for conduct- 
ing their affairs, personal protections, and 
other advantages, which are not, and 
which ought not to be, of a changeable 
nature; such as the regulations relating 
merely to the value of goods and mer- 
chandize, variable from circumstances of 
every kind. 

When therefore the state of the trade 
between the two nations shall be treated 
upon, it is requisite to be understood, that 
the alterations which may be made in the 
subsisting treaties are to extend only to 
arrangements merely commercial; and 
that the privileges and advantages, mutual 
and particular, be not only preserved on 
each side, but even augmented, if it can 
be done. In this view, his Majesty has 
consented to the appointment of commis- 
saries, on each side, who shall treat solely 
upon this subject.—Done at Versailles the 
3rd of September, 1788. 

MANCHESTER. (L. S.) 


.  CountTER-DECLARATION. 


The Catholic King, in proposing new 
arrangements of commerce, has no 
other design than to remedy, by the rules 
of reciprocity and mutual convenience, 
whatever may be defective in preceding 
treaties of — The King of Great 
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Britain may judge from thence, that the 
antention of his Catholic Majesty is not in 
any manner to cancel all the stipulations 
contained in the above-mentioned treaties ; 
he declares, on the contrary, from hence- 
forth, that he is dispo to maintain 
all the privileges, facilities, and advan- 
tages expressed in the old treaties, as far 


as they shall be reciprocal, or compensated | 


by equivalent advantages. It is to attain 
this end, desired on each side, that com- 
missaries are to be named to treat upon 
the state of trade between the two nations, 
and that a considerable space of time is to 
be allowed for completing their work. His 
Catholic Majesty hopes that this object 
will be pursued with the same good faith, 
and with the same spirit of conciliation, 
which have presided over the discussion of 
all other points included in the definitive 
' treaty; and his said Majesty is equally 
confident, that the respective commissaries 
will employ the utmost diligence for the 
completion of this important work.— 
Done at Versailles the 3rd of September, 
1783. 
(L.S.) Le Comte D’ARANDA 
We, ambassador plenipotentiary of his 
Imperial and Royal Apostolic Majesty, 
having acted as mediator in the work of 
pacification, declare, that the treaty of 
e signed this day at Versailles, between 
is Britannic Majesty and his Catholic 
Majesty, with the two separate articles 
thereunto annexed, and of which the 
form a part, as also with all the, clauses, 
conditions, and stipulations which are 
therein contained, was concluded by the 
mediation of his Imperial and Royal Apos- 
tolic Majesty. In witness whereof, we 
have signed these presents with our hand, 
and have caused the seal of our arms to be 
affixed thereto.—Done at Versailles the 
3rd of September, 1783. 
Le Comte de 
(L. S.) Mercy ARGENTEAU. | 
We, ministers plenipotentiary of her 
Jmperial Majesty of all the Russias, having 
acted as mediators in the work of pacifi- 
cation, declare, that the treaty of peace 
signed this day at Versailles, between ‘his 
Britannic Majesty and his Catholic Ma- 
jesty, with the two separate articles thereto 
annexed, and of which they form a part, 
as also with all the clauses, conditions, 
and stipulations which are therein con- 
tained, was concluded by the mediation of 
her Imperial Majesty of all the Russias. 
In witness whereof, we have signed these 
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presents with our hands, and have caused 
the seals of our arms to be affixed thereto. 
—Done at Versailles the 3rd of Septem- 
ber, 1783. 

L. 8.) Prince Iwan BARIATINSKoy 
L. S.) A. Marcorr. 


Copy of the Definitive Treaty of Peace 
and Friendship between his Britannic 
Majesty and the United States of 
America. Signed at Paris the 3rd of 
September, 1783. 


In the name of the most holy and undi- 
vided Trinity. | 

It having pleased the Divine Providence 
to dispose the hearts of the most serene 
and most potent prince, George the third, 
by the grace of God, King of Great Bri- 
tain, France, and Ireland, Defender of 
the Faith, duke of Brunswick and Lunen- 
burgh, arch-treasurer and prince elector 
of the holy Roman empire, &c. and of the 
United States of America, to forget all past 
misunderstandings and differences that 
have unhappily interrupted the good cor- 
respondence and friendship which they 
mutually wish to restore; and to establish 
such a beneficial and satisfactory inter- 
course between the two countries, upon 
the ground of reciprocal advantages and 
mutual convenience, as may promote and 
secure to both perpetual peace and har- 
mony; and having for this desirable end 
already laid the foundation of peace and 
reconciliation, by the provisional articles 
signed at Paris, on the 30th of November 
1782, by the commissioners empowered 
on each part; which articles were agreed 
to be inserted in, and to constitute, the 
treaty of peace proposed to be concluded 
between the crown of Great Britain and 
the said United States, but which treaty 
was not to be concluded until terms of 
peace should be agreed upon between 
Great Britain and France, and his Bri- 
tannic Majesty should be ready to con- 
clude such treaty accordingly; and the 
treaty between Great Britain and France 
having since been concluded, his Britannic 
Majesty and the United States of Ame- 
rica, in order to carry into full effect the 
provisional articles above mentioned, ac- 
cording to the tenor thereof, have consti- 
tuted and appointed, that is to say, his 
Britannic Majesty on his part, David 
Hartley, esq., member of the parliament 
of Great Britain; and the said United 
States on their part, John Adams, esq., _ 
late a commissioner of the United States 
of America at the court of Versailles, late 
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delegate in’ congress from the state of 
Massachusetts, and chief justice of the 
said state; and minister plenipotentiary of 
the said United States to their high 
Mightinesses the States-General of the 
United Netherlands; Benjamin Franklin, 
esq. late delegate in congress from the 
state of Pennsylvania, president of the 
convention of the said state, and minister 
plenipotentiary from the United States of 
America at the court of Versailles; John 
Jay, esq., late president of congress, and 
chief justice of the state of New York, 
and minister plenipotentiary from the said 
United States at the court of Madrid; 
to be the plenipotentiaries for the con- 
cluding and signing the present definitive 
treaty: who, after having reciprocally 
communicated their respective full powers, 
have agreed upon and confirmed the 
following articles :— 

Art. 1. His Britannic Majesty acknow- 
ledges the said United States, viz. New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts Bay, Rhode 
Island and Providence Plantations, Con- 
necticut, New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Georgia, to be free, sovereign, and in- 
dependent states; that he treats with 
them as such; and for himself, his heirs, 
and successors, relinquishes all claims to 
the government, propriety, and territorial 
rights of the same, and every part thereof. 

Art. 2. And that all disputes which 
might arise in future on the subject of the 
boundaries of the said United States may 
be prevented, it is hereby agreed and de- 
clared, that the following are and shall be 
their boundaries; viz. from the north- 
west angle of Nova Scotia, viz. that angle 
which is formed by a line drawn due north, 
from the source of St. Croix river to the 
Highlands, along the said Highlands which 
divide those rivers that empty themselves 
into the river St. Lawrence, from those 
which fall into the Atlantic ocean, to the 
north-westernmost head of Connecticut 
river; thence down along the middle of 
that river to the forty-fifth degree of north 
Jatitude; from thence by a line due west 
on said latitude until it strikes the river 
Iroquois or Cataraquy; thence along the 
middle of the said river into lake Ontario ; 
through the middle of said lake, .until it 
strikes, the communication by water 
between that lake and lake Erie; thence 
along the middle of said communication 
into lake Erie; through the middle of said 
lake, until it arrives at the water-commu- 
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nication between that lake and lake Huron; 
thence along the middle of said water- 
communication into the lake Huron; 
thence through the middle of said lake to 
the water-communication between that 
lake and lake Superior; thence through 
lake Superior, northward of the isles Royal 
and Phelipeaux, to the Long Lake; thence 
through the middle of said Long Lake, 
and the water-communication between it 
and the Lake of the Woods, to the said 
Lake of the Woods; thence through the 
said Jake to the most north-western point 
thereof, and from thence on a due west 
course to the river Mississippi; thence by 
a line to be drawn along the middle of the 
said river Mississippi, until it shall inter- 
sect the northernmost part of the thirty- 
first degree of north latitude :—south, by 
a line to be drawn due east from the 
determination of the line last-mentioned, 
in the latitude of thirty-one degrees north 
of the equator, to the middle of the river 
Apalachicola or Catahouche; thence along 
the middle thereof to its junction with the 
Flint river ; thence straight to the head of 
Saint Mary's river, and thence down along 
the middle ‘of Saint Mary's river to the 
Atlantic ocean:—east, by a line to be 
drawn along the middle of the river Saint 
Croix, from its mouth in the Bay of 
Fundy to its source; and from its source 
directly north to the aforesaid Highlands, 
which divide the rivers that fall into the 
Atlantic ocean from those which fall into 
the river St. Lawrence: comprehending 
all islands within twenty leagues of any 
part of the shores of the United States, 
and lying between lines to be drawn due 
east from the points where the aforesaid 
boundaries between Nova Scotia on the 
one part, and East Florida on the other, 
shall respectively touch the bay of Fundy, 
and the Atlantic ocean; excepting such 
islands as now are, or heretofore have 
been, within the limits of the said province 
of Nova Scotia. 

Art. 3. It is agreed, that: the people 
of the United States shall continue to 
enjoy unmolested the right to take fish of 
every kind on the grand bank, and on all 
the other banks, of Newfoundland: alzo 
in the gulph of St. Lawrence, and at all 
other places in the sea, where the in- 
habitants of both countries used at any 
time heretofore to fish. And also that 
the inhabitants of the United States shall 
have liberty to take fish of every kind on 
such part: of the coast of Newfoundland, 
as British fishermen shall use (but not to 
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dry or cure the same on that island); and 
also on the coasts, bays, and creeks of all 
other of his Britannic Majesty’s domi- 
nions in America; and that the American 
fishermen shall have liberty to dry and 
cure fish in any of the unsettled . bays, 
harbours, and creeks of Nova Scotia, 
Magdalen islands, and Labrador, so long 
as the same shall remain unsettled; but so 
soon as the same, or either of them, shall 
be settled, it shall not be lawful for the 
said fishermen to dry or cure fish at such 
settlement, without a previous agreement 
for that purpose with the inhabitants, pro- 
prietors, or possessors of the ground. 

Art. 4. It is agreed, that creditors on 
either side shall meet with no lawful im- 
pediment to the recovery of the full value, 
in sterling money, of all bond fide debts 
heretofore contracted. 

Art. 5. It is agreed, that the con- 
gress shall earnestly recommend it to the 
legislatures of the respective States, to pro- 
vide for the restitution of all estates, rights, 
and properties which have been confiscated, 
belonging to real British subjects; and 
also of the estates, rights and properties 
of persons resident in districts in the pos- 
session of his Majesty’s arms, and who 
have not borne arms against the said United 
States: and that persons of any other 
description shall have free liberty to go to 
any part or parts of any of the Thirteen 
United States, and therein to remain 
twelve months unmolested in their endea- 
vours to obtain the restitution of such of 
their estates, rights and properties as may 
have been confiscated: and that Congress 
shall also earnestly recommend to the 
several States, a reconsideration and revi- 
sion of all acts or laws regarding the pre- 
mises, so as to render the said laws or acts 
perfectly consistent, not only with justice 
and equity, but with that spirit of con- 
ciliation which, on the return of the bles- 
sings of peace, should universally prevail. 
And that congress shall also earnestly 
recommend to the several States, that the 
estates, rights and properties of such last- 
mentioned persons shall be restored to 
them, they refunding to any persons who 
may be now in possesion the bond fide 
price (where any has been given) which 
such persons may have paid on purchas- 
ing any of the said lands, rights or pro- 
perties, since the confiscation. . 

And it is agreed, that all persons who 
have any interest in confiscated lands, 
either by debts, marriage-settlements, or 
etherwise, shall meet with no lawful im- 
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pediment in the prosecution of their just 
rights. 

Art. 6. That there shall be no future 


confiscations made, nor any prosecutions 
commenced, against any person or per- 
sons, for or by reason of the part which 
he or pei may have taken in the present 
war; and that no person shall on that 
account suffer any future loss or damage, 
either in his person, liberty, or property ; 
and that those who may be in confinement 
on such charges at the time of the ratifica- 
tion of the treaty in America, shall beimme- 
diately set at liberty, and the prosecutions 
so commenced be discontinued. : 
Art. 7. There shall be a firm and per- 
petual peace between his Britannic Ma- 
jesty and the said States, and between the 
subjects of the one and the citizens of the 
other; wherefore all hostilities, both by sea 
and land, shall from henceforth cease: all 
peecuer on both sides shall be set at 
iberty; and his Britannic Majesty shall, 
with all convenient speed, and without 
causing any destruction, or carrying away 
any negroes, or other property, of the 
American inhabitants, withdraw all his 
armies, garrisons, and fleets from the said 
United States, and from every port, place, 
and harbour within the same; leaving in 
all fortifications the American artillery 
that may be therein: and shall also order 
and cause all arthives, records, deeds, and 
papers, belonging to any of the said States, 
or their citizens, which in the course of 
the war may have fallen into the hands 


-of his officers, to be forthwith restored 


and delivered to the proper States and 
persons to whom they belong. 

Art. 8 The rfavigation of the river 
Mississippi, from its source to the ocean, 
shall for ever remain free and open to 
the subjects of Great Britain, and the 
citizens of the United States. 

Art. 9. In case it should so happen 
that any place or territory belonging to 
Great Britain, or to the United States, 
should have been conquered by the arms 
of either, from the other, before the 
arrival of the said provisional articles in 
America, it is agreed that the same shall 
be restored without difficulty, and without 
requiring any compensation. : 

Art. 10. The solemn ratifications of 
the present treaty, expedited in good and 
due form, shall be exchanged between the 
contracting parties in the space of six 
months, or sooner, if possible, to be com- 
puted from the day of the siguature of the 
present treaty. 
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In witness whereof, we the undersigned, 
their ministers plenipotentiary, have in 
their name, and in virtue of our full 
powers, signed with our hands the present 
definitive treaty, and caused the seals of 
our arms to be affixed thereto. Done at 
Paris this 3rd day of September, 1783. 


Debate in the Commons on Mr. Fozx’s 
Motion for Leave to bring in his East 
India Bills.]| Nov. 18. r. Secretary 
Fox rose for the purpose of introducing 
to the House his system for the better 
government of our territorial possessions 
and dependencies in India. He began 
with moving, ** That an Act, made in the 
13th year of the reign of his present Ma- 
jesty, entituled, ‘An Act for establishing 
‘ certain regulations for the better ma- 
‘nagement of the affairs of the East India 
¢ Company, as well in India as in Europe :’ 
an Act, made in the 20th year of the 
reign of his present Majesty, entituled, 
‘ An Act for continuing in the possession 
© of the united Company of Merchants of 
* England trading to the East Indies, for 
© a farther time, and under certain condi- 
‘tions, the territorial acquisitions and 
‘revenues lately obtained in the East 
‘ Indies ;’ and for reviving and continuing, 
‘for a farther time, so much of an Act, 
made in the 13th year of the reign of his 
present Majesty, entituled * An Act for 
‘establishing certain regulations for the 
‘ better management of the affairs of the 
‘ East India Company, as well in India 
‘as in Europe, as hath expired in the 
‘ course of the present year; and for in- 
‘demnifying the said Company for any 
‘money they have paid, or may pay, in 
‘or about the building of three ships of 
‘the line for the service of the public: 
the resolutions which, upen the 29th of 
April, 1782, were reported from the com- 
mittee of the whole House, to whom it 
was referred to consider farther of the 
several reports which had been made from 
the committees of secrecy, relating to the 
affairs of the East India Company, and 
which were then agreed to by the House ; 
toycther with the proceedings of the House 
thereupon :—and the resolutions which, 
upon the 16th of May, 1782, were re- 
ported from the said committee of the 
whole House, and which, upon the 28th 
of the same month, were agreed to by the 
House, together with the proceedings of 
the House thereupon,—might be read.” 
And the same being read accordingly, 

Mr. Secretary [ox rose again. He said, 


that in the state of responsibility in which 
he was going to put himself by the propo- 
sition he should have the honour to move, 
he felt much comfort and consolation in 
this circumstance, tbat the measure to 
which he should call the attention of the 
House was not of choice, but of neces- 
sity: it was no idle speculation on his 
part—the business forced itself upon him, 
and upon the nation; and if he even 
would, he could not avoid or defer the 
discussion of it. The deplorable situation 
of the Last India Company was well 
known, and universally admitted; their 
extreme distress, and the embarrassed 
state of their affairs, not only called for 
the aid of government, but required its 
immediate assistance, as the only possible 
means of averting and preventing the final 
and complete destruction of the Company’s 
interests ; and with them, of materially in- 
juring, if not entirely ruining, the inte- 
rests of the nation, as far as they were 
connected with our territorial acquisitions 
in India. ‘These circumstances being un- 
deniable, arduous, and difficult in the ex- 
treme, as the task he had set himself to 
perforin that day undoubtedly was, it was 
some consolation and some satisfaction to 
him to know, that he was merely dis- 
charging an act of indispensable duty as 
a minister; that there was no choice or 
option before him ; that he was not about 
to obtrude any idle, visionary, or specula- 
tive projects of his own upon their notice ; 
but was in the act of offering to the consi- 
deration of parliament the best proposi- 
tions for the preservation of the India 
Company, and the restoration of the wel- 
fare ot their concerns, that his most deli- 
berate attention could suggest; and that 
he did it, for no other reason upon earth, 
than because the necessity that called for 
it was so urgent, that it pressed itself for- 
wards irresistibly, and as a matter that 
would not admit of farther delay. Did 
any man doubt the truth of this assertion, 
he had only to take a retrospective view 
of the proceedings of that House during 
the last two years: the many abuses in 
the government of the territories under 
the management of the East India Com- 
pany had been so severely felt, that par- 
liament had found it necessary to institute 
inquiries, by which the source of the 
abuses complained of mizht be found out, 
and proper remedies devised, and applied 
to them: committees had been appointed; 
their researches had been pursued with 
uncommon industry, and their reports 
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contained a body of information so com- 
plete, that, perhaps, the like had never 
been laid befure parliament. He observed, 
that the two committees had been of dif- 
ferent constitutions and complexions ; that 
men perfectly indifferent to each other, 
and unconnected by any tie of politics or 
party, had sat upon each; that the la- 
bours of the two committees had conse- 
quently been conducted with impartiality, 
and that their prudence was perfectly 
astonishing ; the magnitude of the infor- 
mation they had laid before the House, 
as well as the very great ability and pre- 
cision with which it was’stated, infinitely 
exceeding any expectations, however san- 
guine, that could possibly have been en- 
tertained respecting them by any descrip- 
tion of persons either within doors or with- 
out. He pointed out the different mode 
of proceeding adopted by each committee, 
stating, that one of them (the secret com- 
mittec) had not only made ample reports 
of the result of their inquiries, but come 
to certain resolutions as the necessary de- 
ductions from their reports, to which that 
House had agreed, and which it had in 
due form ratified and authorized. The 
other committee ae select ) had pursued 
a different method, and perhaps not a less 
useful one: they had contented them- 
selves with furnishing copious reports 
from time to time full of information; and 
had left it to the House to draw their 
own inferences from the premises laid 
down in those reports, and to act upon 
them as to their wisdom should seem 
meet. Both these committees had agreed, 
however, in one essential particular; each 
of them declaring, that the farther they 
aie in their inquiries, the more it 

ecame evident that all the distress and 
difficulty of the Company were ascribable 
to the disobedience of the orders of the 
court of directors, and the rapacity of the 
Company’s servants in India. The reso- 
lutions come to by the first committee, 
(the secret one, which he had no other 
reason for calling the first committee, 
than that it was now at an end) carried 
in them baa ae to which he gave his 
most perfect acquiescence, because they 
appeared to him to be principles of jus- 
tice, of humanity, and of sound policy; 
but they necessarily implied this corollary, 
as they in all probability ascribed the dis- 
erder in the Company’s affairs to the true 
causes, certain specified facts stated in the 
resolutions; so it appeared to be incum- 
bent upon that House to inflict punish- 
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ment upon the authors of the mischief 
incurred by those facts. This unfortu- 
nately threw additional embarrassment 
upon the task, the arduous task, of a re- 
form of the system of governing our terri- 
tories in India, by involving personal con- 
siderations in one of the most important 
questions that could engage the attention 
of parliament. ; 

A learned gentleman who had been 
chairman of one of those committees 
(Mr. Dundas), had moved, that it was 
the duty of the directors of the East 
India Company to recall Mr. Hastings 
from the government of Bengal. The 
House very readily and very properly 
passed the motion; judging, no doubt, 
that it would not be expedient to conc.emn 
the system lately pursued in India, with- 
out fixing some mark of disapprobation 
on the person who had been the soul of 
the system. The directors, in obedience 
to the sense of the House, expressed in 
this motion, resolved that Mr. Hastings 
should be recalled; but not thinking they 
had a power to decide finally on this sub- 
ject, they laid their own proceedings be- 
fore the court of prcprietors. For his 
part, he was of opinion that the directors - 
might, without any violation of law, have 
issued their orders for a recall of Mr. 
Hastings, without consulting the court of 
proprietors; he nevertheless was aware, 
that a contrary opinion was entertained 
by many: the event, however, proved, 
that it was necessary the constitution of 
the society should be amended, that in- 
conveniencies, similar to those which had 
happened, should. not occur again. The 
court of proprietors resolved, that the 
order made by the court of directors for 
the recall of the governor-general, should 
be rescinded; the directors obeyed the 
sense of their constituents, and having 
made up their dispatches accordingly, 
carried them to the secretary of state 
(Mr. Townshend) to be reviewed by him: 
that gentleman, finding them so opposite 
to the sense of the Elouse of Commons, 
would not suffer them to be sent out to 
India: and the House having met a few 
days after, he stated to them the trans- 
action. In the whole of this proceeding, 
Mr. Townshend acted with the strictest 
propriety; an act of parliament autho- 
rized him to examine the dispatches of 
the court of directors, and to suppress the 
whole, or such parts as he should conceive 
to be likely to produce pernicious conse- 
quences to the public; and availing him- 
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self of the power with which the law had 
vested him, he stopped the dispatches, 
which contained an account of the pro- 
ceedings of the court of proprietors, be- 
cause he found them so completely con- 
tradictory to the sense of the House of 
Commons, expressed in their vote. 

But what was in the mean time the 
situation of the Company's government in 
India? It was critical beyond description ; 
' Nay, it was a government of anarchy and 
confusion. The governor-general himself, 
who was the principal subject of the dis- 
patches, was left in a situation in which 
even his enemies must pity him: the 
whole continent of India had been made 
acquainted with the resolution of that 
House for recalling him; and the resolu- 
tion of the court of proprietors, by which 
he was to be secured in his government, 
was not transmitted to him, but was kept 
back ; so that in fact he was in a place of 
eminence without authority, and of power 
without energy. Would any man of 
sense wish that a governor-general of Ben- 
gal should remain in such a situation? 
Could the affairs of the Company prosper 
in such a state? They certainly could 
not: and therefore it would be the duty 
of parliament to prevent the possibility of 
such another occurrence as had reduced 
them to that state. But this could not 
be prevented, while the act for regulating 
the government of India should remain 
in its present condition. By this act, it 
was in the power of the court of pro- 
prietors to defeat the very best measures 
that the directors, in conjunction with 
the servants of the crown, should take. 
If the directors wished to punish disobe- 
dience in one of the Company’s servants, 
and theretore to recall him, they were 
obliged first to apply to his Majesty’s mi- 
nisters: but their consent was not, 
according to the opiniap of the day, suffi- 
cient; so that, after it should have been 
obtained, it was still necessary to submit 
the whole to the court of proprietors, 
who might, if they pleased, undo all that 
had been done by the ministers and the 
directors; nay, defeat the purposes of the 
united wisdom of the nation and parlia- 
ment, expressed in their votes. 

Besides these contradictions, another 
had lately occurred: the court of proprie- 
tors had voted their thanks to Mr. Hast- 
ings; these thanks must be communicated 
to government, who, acting under the 
spirit of ‘the resolutions of the House of 
Commons, could not perhaps suffer them 
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to be conveyed to India. This naturally 
led him to consider the character of the 
men who generally were in the direction, 
and held East India stock, with the nature 
of the connection between a governor-ge- 
neral and his principals. In the directions 
there were senorilly two descriptions of 
men ; those, who being real proprietors, 
endeavoured, by promoting the trade of 
the Company, and increasing ite revenues, 
to make the most of their stock: the 
others were persons who had become pro- 
prietors, not for commercial, but for poli- 
tical purposes. How, by what means, and 
for what end, such persons purchased 
stock, he thought it unnecessary to state 
to the House. Those who looked to poli- 
tical connections, could not gratify their 
wishes more than by supporting a governor- 
general, in whose hands was lodged so 
great an opportunity of obliging his frenils: 
Those, whose sole object was to make the 
most of their money, were generally in- 
clined to support that govesnor, through 
whose means the directors were enabled to 
make large dividends, The circumstance 
of large dividends might at first view ap- 


‘pear to make greatly in favour of a go- 


vernor ; but on a serious investigation, it 
might be found to be highly criminal in 
him; for seeing that, after having robbed 
the people committed to his care, and pe- 
culated for his own private advantage, 
there was no other way to prevent his 
principals from calling him to account, but 
by raising their dividends; for this pur- 
pose, the poor unhappy natives must up- 
dergo a second fleecing for the benefit of 
the proprietors: so that they were to be 
robbed first, to enrich their governor; and 
afterwards they were to be plundered, to 
furnish means to prevent a discovery of 
his peculations. He was not surprised 
that even the most honest directors should 
not venture to put an end to such infa- 
mous practices, by which a disgrace had 
been brought ‘upon the British name ia 
India: while man was man, be would be 
subject to the infirmities of his nature. 
The directors wished not to offend the 
court of proprietors, to whom they owed 
their situations ; and the proprietors would 
never be easily persuaded to saerifice ser- 
vants by whom they were enriched: thua, 
however, the dearest interests of the ceun- 
try were sacrificed, and its honour tar- 
nished ; while no power in law existed at 
present by which the former might be 
preserved, and the latter retrieved. From 
these considerations alone, the House 
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must agree with him upon the necessity 
of the interference of the legislature, if 
there was a wish that our possessions in 
India should be secured to us. But if 
parliament was desirous to avoid all inter- 
ference, they would find it at present im- 
possible: the business pressed itself upon 
them ; and not only they must interfere, 
but they must do it without delay. 

The state of the finances of the East, 
India Company was as deplorable as that 
of the internal government of their terri- 
torial acquisitions. Gentlemen would re- 
member ee the Company had applied last 

ear to parliament for pecuniary assist- 
hol they called for ie ouedae 
500,000/. on bonds; they had petitioned 
for 300,000/. in Exchequer bills; and for 
the remission or suspension of a demand 
upon them on the part of government for 
700,000/. due for customs. It might be 
remembered also, that according to an act 
of parliament now in being, the directors 
cannot accept bills drawn in India to the 
amount of more than 300,000/. unless 
they shall have first obtained the consent 
of the lords commissioners of his Majesty’s 
Treasury ; the reason of this power being 
lodged in the commissioners was, that pos- 
sibly, by some unavoidable circumstance, 
it might happen that the drafts on the 
Company might some time exceed in a 
small degree the above sum; and therefore 
they were vested with a discretignary 
power to grant their consent to the ac- 
ceptance of the directors, for a larger sum 
than 300,000/. when it should appear to 
them adviseable so to do. ‘The House 
would probably be astonished when they 
should hear, that notwithstanding the legal 
restriction to accept bills for no more than 
300,000/. without the consent of the lords 
of the Treasury, there were bills actually 
cowing over for acceptance to the amount 
of two million sterling. The lords of the 
Treasury having been apprized of this sin- 
gular circumstance, had very prudently 
refused to give their consent that the di- 
rectors should accept bills for so enormous 
a sum, and very properly referred them to 
parliament. 

Here was another circumstance that 
proved, as clear as day, that government 
was not impertinently, rashly, or unneces- 
sarily intruding inte the management of 
the Company’s affairs: if government was 
now steppiag forward, it was for no other 
purpose but for that of saving the Com- 
pany from bankruptcy: for if they went 
ea in’ this course, they must sink; and 
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nothing but that interference could pre+ © 
serve its existence. This was not a rash 
assertion, the state of the Company’s 


‘finances would bear woeful testimony to 


the truth of it: the Company owed 
11,200,000/. and they had stock in hand 
to the amount of about 3,200,000/. to- 
wards paying this immense sum ; and when 
deducted from it, there would still remain 
a debt of 8,000,0002. ; asum to the highest 
degree alarming, when compared with the 
capital of the proprietors. Mr. Fox said 
farther, that when the lords of the Trea- 
sury consented to exercise the discretion 


vested in them by the act he. had alluded 


to, let the degree in which it was exercised 
be what, it might, he considered them as 
pledging the public faith for the payment 
of the bills, the acceptance of which they 
permitted ; and therefore it behoved them 
to act with infinite circumspection and 
prudence. In the present case, the sum 
was extremely large; it was nevertheless 
obvious, that the credit of the Compan 
was a matter of a very delicate nature: if 
they were not assisted, they must unavoid- 
ably be ruined ; and the ruin of a body of 
merchants, so extensive in their concerns, | 
and so important in the eyes of all Europe 
as the English East India Company, must 
necessarily give the national credit a ve 
great shock indeed. On the other hand, 
to give them the requisite assistance, with- 
out first examining their affairs, and setting 
them to rights, and without forming and 
enforcing a new system of management 
for the future, better calculated to pro- 
mote their prosperity, and relieve them 
from the bankrupt condition in which they 
at present unquestionably stood, would be 
only to throw away the public money, and 
for that House to procced to take the last 
shilling out of the pockets of their consti- 
tuents, to lend it to those whose notoriow 
want of ability to manage their affairs 
had already brought them to the brink of 
destruction, and allorded but little ground 
for expectation of better care for the time 
to come. 

It might naturally be supposed there- 
fore, that he did not think for a momeat of 
adopting the easy alternative of lending 
them the money they wanted, and thus 
getting rid of the difficulty for the present. 
The nature of the case required a very 
different mode of proceeding. He would 
not have gentlemen to be led astray with 
the idea, that the public had no right to 
take upon themselves to check or control 
the government of the Company’s settle- 
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ments: for his part, he knew too well the 
great interest the public had in the welfare 
of the Company, ever to subscribe to any 
such doctrine. What was the whole 
amount of the dividend to the proprietors ? 
About 256,000/. And what sum did the 
nation derive from the customs paid by 
the Company? Above 1,300.000/. The 
people of England therefore had a much 
greater stake in the business than the pro- 
prietors of the Company. If the bills for 
two million, which were shortly expected, 
should return protested, what would all 
Europe, Asia, and the world say, but that 
the people of England were bankrupts, or 
they would not have suffered the bank- 
ruptcy of a Company, which paid them 
1,300,000/. a year? The conclusion would 
be natural; and therefore the credit of the 
nation was deeply interested in the sup- 
port of that of the Company. It was his 
intention, then, in the Bill or Bills that he 
should have the honour to move for leave 
to bring in, to authorize the lords of the 
Treasury to consent that the directors 
shall accept the bills for 2,000,000/. that 
were on their way to England ; the public 
on this occasion must give effectual sup- 
port to the Company; and therefore he 
would have it understood that the nation 
by these means would become a collateral 
security, and be liable to pay the whole, if 
the Company should not be able to take 
up or pay all itsdebts. Thus he hoped to 
save the sinking credit of the Company for 
the present; but it would not be sufficient 
to do this, without taking such steps as 
should guard it in future against the same 
causes that had reduced it nearly to a 
state of bankruptcy. 

If he were totally unacquainted with 
the transactions in India, which had 
brought on the Company's calamities, he 
was of opinion that he could argue a 
priort, that they would happen; because, 
from the constitution of the Company, 
nothing else could happen. But with the 
mass of evidence that the secret com- 
mittee had laid on the table, it would be 
madness to persevere ina system of go- 
vernment that had been attended with 
such fatal consequences. It had been 
truly remarked by a learned gentleman 
Jast year, (Mr. Dundas) that if a man 
wished to read the finest system of ethics, 
policy, and humanity, he would find it in 
the letters of the court of directors to the 
Company's servants abroad; but if the 
reverse of all this should be looked for, it 
might be found in the manner in which 
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the orders of the directors were observed 
in India; for there inhumanity, false 
policy, peculation, and brutality were to 
be discovered in almosteverv step ; orders 
were given on one side—they were diso- 
beyed on the other; and the whole was 
crowned with impunity. 

When the House thought proper to 
condemn the system pursued in India, it 
was a necessary corollary that some mark 
of disapprobation should be expressed re- 
lative to men as well as measures: it was 
not however his intention to enter into a 
detail of charges against any man; accu- 
sation was by no means his object; but it 
was not possible to illustrate his obser- 
vations without occasionally nientioning 
names. With respect to disobedience ot 
orders, there were two very singular in- 
stances, which he could not pass over un- 
noticed. The supreme council of Bengal 
had, by a vote on which the governor ge- 
neral had been left in a minority, resolved 
to send two gentlemen, Mr. Fowke and 
Mr. Bristow, to reside, the one at the 
court of the rajah of Oude, the other at 
that of the rajah of Benares. The go- 
vernor-general, however, refused to send 
these two gentlemen to the places to 
which they had been destined; the dircc- 
tors transmitted to him the most positive 
orders to send them: Mr. Hastings thought 
proper to disobey them; and went so far 
as to say, that he could not employ them 
in negociations, because he had no con- 
fidence in them. Mr. Scott, agent in 
England for Mr. Hastings, said, on his 
examination before the committee of that 
House, that to force these two gentlemen 
on Mr. Hastings, was much the same as if 
Opposition in parliament should force a 
minister of the crown to send abroad an 
ambassador, in whom he could not repose 
confidence; so that, according to this doc- 
trine, the court of directors, who were in 
fact Mr. Hastings’ masters, were to be 
considered in the light of an opposition, 
and resisted accordingly. What, he said, 
must be the state of that government, 
when the servants were bold enough to 
consider the power by which they were 
invested with authority, as an opposition 
inimical to them? But the subsequent 
conduct of Mr. Hastings towards one of 
those gentlemen in whom he could place 
no confidence, was curious indeed; for he 
was pleased to give a contract to Mr. 
Fowke for furnishing of oats, with a com- 
mission of 15 per cent. which he observed 
in one of his letters was a great sum, and 
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might operate as a temptation on him to 
rotract the negociation of peace; but, 
added he, * The entire confidence I have 
in the integrity and honour of Mr. Fowke, 
are a full and perfect security on that 
head.” To evince the ditticulty of re- 
calling their servants, he stated, that ‘in 
1776 it was the resolution of the Com- 
pany to recall Mr. Hastings; but his 
agent standing up, and in his name an- 
nouncing his resignation, it was accepted 
as a milder mode of dismission or recall. 
It afterwards happened that Mr. Hastings 
disavowed the assertion of his agent, and 
thus two or three years elapsed, and the 
recall was never effected. As a proof of 
the disobedience of the Company’s ser- 
vants with respect to the orders of the 
court of directors, Mr. Fox mentioned 
various cases that were well known. 

The aftair of the rajah, prince, or ze- 
mindar of Benares, afforded an instance 
ef breach of public faith, which would 
for ever be a blot upon the character of 
the British nation. The territories of this 

rince had been declared to be vested in 
fim, on condition of paying to the vizier 
a certain fixed and stipalated tribute. The 
vizier thought proper afterwards to enter 
into an agreement with the Company’s 
servants, by virtue of which the vassalage 
of the rajah of Benares was ceded to the 
Company; so that he thereby became 
tributary to it, but precisely on the same 
terms that he held his territories of the 
vizier: the tribute, and the conditions on 
which it was to be paid, were precisely the 
same; so that the Company stood on no 
better grounds than the vizier, and the 
rajah did not stand on worse. Mr. Hast- 
ings, on that occasion, wrote to the English 
resident at Benares, and authorized him 
to assure the rajah that no farther tribute 
should be exacted, nor should it on any 
future change of government be enlarged. 
The governor-gencral’s letter on this oc- 
casion was a perfect model of elegance; it 
breathed humanity, justice, and honour 
in every line; but, alas! the humanity, 
justice, and honour of Mr. Hastings 
towards Cheyt Sing, the name of this 
unfortunate prince, were to be found only 
in his letter: his conduct disclaimed 
them: the tribute was regularly paid ; and 
hi contrary to the very tenour of his 
etter, Mr. Hastings called upon Cheyt 
Sing during the war for <five lacks of 
rupees ; they were paid: a second requi- 
sition for a similar sum was made, and 
cumplied with; as was also a third: the 
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governor general made a fourth demand 
of five lacks, but the prince was not able 
this time to comply with it; and the go- 
vernor hearing that the money could not 
be procured by fair means, went in person 
into the territories of Benares, seized 
them for the Company’s use; and the un- 
fortunate prince, Cheyt Sing, driven from 
his dominions, was at this moment a wan- 
derer and a vagabond in the world. This 
unfortunate rajah referred to the governor- 
general’s letter, to show that the demands 
that had been made upon him were con- 
trary to the assurance contained in that 
letter; but Mr. Hastings disclaiming his 
letter, referred to the instrument, by 
which he promised to pay the tribute: in 
that there was no mention of an assurance 
that the tribute should never be higher; 
to this it was replied, that a clause had 
‘been at first inserted in the instrument 
to annul all former agreements, and con- 
sequently the original agrement by which 
the rajah of Benares bound himself to 
pay tribute to the vizier, and which agree- 
ment had been made over to the Com- 
pany: to this clause the rajah objected; 
and it was struck out; consequently he 
had a right to conclude that the original 
treaty with the vizier, by which the quantum 
of the tribute was ascertained, and which 
he assigned over to the Company, re- 
mained still in full force; and he was the 
more founded in this opinion, as the go- 
vernor-general’s letter was as explicit on 
this subject as Cheyt Sing could have 
wished; but Mr. Hastings still sheltering 
himself behind the letter of the instrument, 
said, with Shylock, “1 do not see it in the 
bond.” Here was a most flagrant breach 
of national faith; for he (Mr. Fox) held 
the faith of the Company to have been as 
strongly pledged to Cheyt Sing, by the 
governor's letter, as it was possible to 
pledge it. The affairs of the Begums of 
Oude was another circumstance in which 
the honour of the nation had been wounded. 
These two princesses were the mother 
andthe grandmother of the vizier of Oude ; 
and the lands assigned to them for their 
support had been guaranteed to them by 
the Company; and yet, notwithstanding 
this guarantee, the vizier was permitted 
by Mr. Hastings to dispossess the prin- 
cesses, and strip them of their dower. 

It appeared from all the letters and 
orders of the court of directors, that the 
uniform tenour of their instructions to 
their servants abroad, was to conduct their 
atlairs with a view solely to commercial 
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purposes, and not with any view to ag- 
grandizement; whereas it was evident that 
the latter had been the chief object of the 
Company’s servants. In proof of this, he 
mentioned the Rohilla war, as another in- 
stance of the lengths that the Company's 
servants may carry injustice; the rajah 
of that country was persecuted with fire 
and sword, and his territories laid waste, 
for no other reason, that he could dis- 
cover, but that his country had always 
been, what it always would be, a perfect 
garden. The Mahratta war was another 
source of calamity to the Company, and 
another instance of the disregard which 
was paid to the spirit of the system laid 
down by the directors, of pursuing com- 
merce, and not acquisition. He would 
not say that it was begun by Mr. Hastings ; 
it certainly took its rise from the presi- 
dency of Bombay ; but it was adopted by 
* him; and he would not say that the terms 
of the peace with that people were such, 
as the merit of having made it ought to 
outweigh the demerits of having engaged 
in the war; certain it was, that this new 
treaty was infinitely less advantageous to 
us than that of Poorunder, which had 
been broken. He added a case, if possible, 
still more inhuman ; and declared, that in 


the statement of these particulars, he had | 


been actuated by no personal enmities, 
nor did he aim at any retrospective views. 
His eloquence in this part of his speech 
was truly great and masterly. 

Having stated these various grievances 
and abuses in the government of India, his 
next object was to point out the remedies 
that he intended to apply to them. He 
declared, nothing but strong measures 
could possibly be expected to effect a 
thorough reform. Strong, however, as 
the system was which he should have the 
honour to prapose; abundantly too harsh 
as he was aware it would be thought by 
some, it was a palliative, an emollient, a 
half measure, compared to the idea of 
leaving things in their present condition. 
He hoped, therefore, the House would, 
on this occasion, take the advice given by 
aright hon. gentleman on a former day ; 
that they would look their real situation 
with regard to India in the face; that 
they would examine it thoroughly, view 
its deformity, and proceed with firmness 
to adopt and enforce that application, and 
that remedy, which the inveteracy of the 
Case required. 

With regard to the existence of great 
defects in the present system of govern- 
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ing India, and the dangerous and de- 
plorable extent of the mischiefs and abuses 
arising from those defects, the House, 
Mr. Fox observed, were well acquainted. 
The great difficulty lay in chusing the 
mode of remedying the defects that had 
been so fully ascertained. On former 
occasions, doubts had been started on this 
question: To whom belong the territorial 
acquisitions in India? Many, and grave 
persons, were of opinion, that they be- 
longed to the ‘crown; and they argued, 
that it was absurd that a body of merchants 
should be supposed capable of managing 
and governing great territories, and 
entering into all the mazcs and _ refine- 
ments of modern politics. Ife was aware 
also, that very weighty persons had, on 
the other hand, maintained, that the ter- 
ritories belonged of right to the Company; 
and they retorted very justly, saying that 
it was equally absurd to suppose that mere 
statesmen were qualified to enter into, 
and conduct the complicated branches of 
a remote and difficult trade. To this latter 
opinion, he was himself inclined to lean. 
His idea, therefore, with regard to India, 
was to form a mixed system of government, 
adapted, as well as the nature of the case 
would admit, to the mixed complexion of 
our interests in India. He was willing, in 
the first instance, to leave the question of 
right to the territorial possessions just as 
it now stood, that was to say, undecided. 
It was generally thought, that if govern- 
ment should even take the territorial pos- 
sessions into their hands, they would be 
under the necessity of keeping up a com- 
pany to carry en a trade, by which alone 
the revenues of India could be converted 
to the benefit of Great Britain. 

His plan was to establish a board, to 
consist of seven persons, who should be 
invested with full power to appoint and 
displace officers in India, and under whose 
control the whole government of that 
country should be placed ; the other class 
to consist of eight persons, to be called 
assistants, who should have charge of the 
sales, outfits, &c. of the Company, and 
in general of all commercial concerns, but 
still be subject to the control of the first 
seven. The board he would have held in 
England, under the very eye of parhament; 
their proceedings should be entered in 
books for the inspection of both Houses. 
Their servants abroad should be obliged to 
make minutes of aH their proceedings, 
and enter them into books to be transmitted 
to Europe; and if ever they should find 
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themselves under the necessity of disobey- 
ing an order from the board (and he was 
ready to admit, that cases might occur, 
when not only it would not be blameable 
to disobey orders, but when disobedience 
would be even meritorious), a minute 
should-be entered, stating the reason of 
such disobedience: and on the same prin- 
ciple, he meant to oblige the council at 
home to make minutes of their reasons, as 
often as their orders should not be com- 

lied with, and they should not imme- 
siately recall the servant who had dis- 
obeyed their instructions. - This, he was 
aware, was new, when applied to the 
common course of business; but the long 
practice of it by the India Company had 
proved its utility. 

He meant to lodge a discretional power 
with the council, which their responsibility 
would require. If it appeared to them, 

that a servant of the Company had acted 
in disobedience of orders from home, from 
the immediate exigency of affairs, or that 
he had an obvious good intention in so 
doing, or that it wag for other reasons 
inexpedient to recall him, they should be 
obliged to assign in a minute, as short as 
they pleased, why they did not recall him, 
and thus avow what they would justify as 
the expedient grounds of their conduct. 
This would ensure security to the com- 
missioners, and oblige them to act on 
motives of necessary precaution. The 
Company’s servants abroad were alread 
in the habit of entering minutes, and it 
was a custom of infinite utility; for if no 
such custom had existed, India would 
have been unavoidably lost to us; for we ! 
never should have been able, without these 
minutes, to trace the melancholy effects 
up to their true causes. 

For the present, he intended that par- 
Jiament should name all the persons who 
should sit at this board; but then it should 
be only pr. hdc vice: he felt already the 
inconvenience of parliamentary appoint- 
ments; for at present the governor-general 
of Bengal, deriving under an act of par- 
Jiament, seemed to disavow any power in 
the court of proprietors, directors, or the 
King himself to remove him. He would 
have the board to be established for three 
or five years; or for sucha length of time 
as should be thought sufficient to try the 
experiment, how far this new establish- 
ment might be useful. When that should 
be known, if experience should have 
proved its utility, then he proposed that 
m future the King should have the nomi- 
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nation of the seven first. If any of the 
eight assistant councillors should die, the 
vacancies should be filled up by the court 
of proprietors. A learned gentleman ( Mr. 
Dundas) in the Bill he brought into par- 
liament last year, proposed to give the 
most extraordinary powers to the governor- 
general of Bengal; he at the same time 
named the person who was to fill that 
office. The person was earl Cornwallis, a 
nobleman whom he{ Mr. Fox) named now, 
only for the purpose of paying homage to 
his great character: the name of sucha 
man might make parliament cunsent to 
the vesting of such powers in a governor 
general ; but certain he was, that nothing 
but the great character of that noble lord 
could ever induce the legislature to com- 
mit such powers to an individual, at the 
distance of half the globe. In this plan, — 
the greatest powers might be intrusted 
with the board, because the members of it 
would be at home, and under the eye of 
that House, before whom their proceed. 
ings must be laid. The learned gentle- 
man had intrenched his Bill behind the 
character of lord Cornwallis; but he ( Mr. 
Fox) would not mention a single name 
that he intended to insert in his Bill: not 
because he was afraid they should not be 
found most respectable, but because he 
wished the Bill might rest for support on 
its own merits, and not on the characters 
of individuals. 

_ There were other points on which he 
had formed an intention to touch, and for 
which he must bring in a second Bill, in 
aid and reinforcement of the first. An 
absurd opinion seemed to prevail in In- 
dostan, that all the lands belong abso- 
lutely to the Emperor, and that therefore 
they may be disposed of at pleasure. Upon 
this principle it had been customary to 
turn the ancient zemindars, land-owners, 
or gentry of the country, out of their pos- 
sessions, ‘if others were found who would 
pay more for them. ‘This was a destruc- 
tive custom, built on-an absurd and erro- 
neous opinion; it destroyed agriculture 
and improvements, and took away that 
stimulus to the acquisition of property, 
the consciousness that it would be perma- 
nent. His plan would be, to enact, that 
upon the payment of certain fixed rents 
or tributes, the land-holders should enjoy 
the undisturbed possession of their lands,’ 
which no power should take from them; 
and in this he trusted he should be most 
powerfuily seconded by the humanity and 
Justice of parliament. | 
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He stated also, as a very important ob- 
ject of his Bill, and which stood much in 
need of correction, the practice of the 
Company's servants receiving presents 
from the Indian princes, and othera, the 
dependants on the Company. This was, 
he said, the grand original, the primum 
mobile of all the rapacity, disobedience, 
injustice, and cruelty, that had disgraced 
the British government in India. In vain 
had the court of directors sent over in- 
junction after injunction, to forbid the 
Company's servants from takin al fre: 
gent, on any pretence, from the Indian 
princes and zemindars; in vain had an 
express act of parliament passed to forbid 
the practice: the orders of the court of 
directors, the acts of the British legisla- 
ture, were held in equal, and the most su- 
preme contempt at Bengal. <A stronger 
proof of this could not be adduced than 
the conduct of Mr. Hastings, who had 
accepted various presents, and among 
others, a present of 100,000/. from a rajah, 
who, at the very time, ‘stood deeply in- 
debted to the Company, and who pleaded 
the most abject distress, in excuse for not 

aying the Company what he owed them. 

his 100,000/., it was true, Mr. Hastings 
bad afterwards brought to the account of 
the Company, but it was a considerable 
time first ; and in the interim he had lent 
it to them upon bond, and charged a high 
anterest; nay, such was the opinion of 
Mr. Hastings himself upon the transac- 
tion, that he had written home word to 
the court of directors, ‘“‘ that he did not 
know whether he had any particular mo- 
tive that had influenced bim to accept 
this present, but if he had any at the time, 
at was really out of his mind.’ Mr. Has- 
tings’ agent, Mr. Scott, had also told the 
committee, when examined by them, that 
at was better worth the while of the rajah 
of Oude to make Mr. Hastings a present 
of 100,000/. than to pay any part of his 
‘ban debts to the Company. Mr. Fox 
aid great stress upon the whole of this 
narration, and urged it as a glaring proof 
of his former opinion, that the servants of 
the East India Company in India were 
thought, by the natives, to possess more 
power than their masters; and that it was 
evident they held the orders of the court 
of directors, and even the acts of the Bri- 
tish parliament, in sovercign contempt. 

Another point, to which he designed to 
direct the correction his Bill was intended 
to administer, was to the abolition of all 
monopolics. These he stated to be ex- 
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tremely unfair in the first instance, ex- 
tremely pernicious, and as tending to 
consume tlie vitals of commerce, rather 
than ta feed, to cherish, or to lend it 
vigour. He mentioned the monapoly far 
opium, that had heen given to the son af 
a late chairman of the East India Com- 
pany, who sold the contract for a consi- 
derable premium the very same day; ang 
in cansequence, the trade for opium was 
absalutely lost to the Company. It had 
been often suggested, that it would be ad- 
viseable to give to the Gentoos the lawa of 
England; but such qn attempt would be 
ridiculous and chimerical—the customs 
and religion of India clashed too much 
with them: but though the laws could 
not be established among them, yet their 
spirit and efficacy might; and this great 
principle might be carried into effect, that 
no man should be deprived of his lands, 
while he fulfilled the conditions under 
which he held them. It might be proper 
to have a retrospect here, and to restore 
all those who been dismissed since 
any given period; for instance, since 
1772; and to bind them to the payment of 
such rents or tributes as they paid at that 
period. He had turned his thoughts also 
to the devising of some means, whereby 
criminals in India might be brought tg 
justice here-—a circumstance of the 
greatest importance. On this head, he 
had heard different opinions: some thought 
that the laws grecay in being were per- 
fectly adequate to that end; while others 
insisted, that they were wholly insufti- 
cient; and therefore, that there was no 
other mode of’ prosecuting such criminals, 
but. by bills of pains and penalties. All 
those who had been witnesses to the pro- 
ceedings of last year, would agree with 
him, t this was a wretched, inefiicient 
mode to resort to. He had thought of 
establishing @ permanent tribunal for try- 
ing such criminals; but he felt very strong 
objections to such an institution: gentle 
men would conceive, that it would be dif 
ficult for such judges to resist the attacke 
of friends and relations; and it would 
therefore be improper, if solicitations 
should prevail, to send a criminal to be 
tried before that court: the matter wag 
full of difficulties; and he was ready to 
own, that he was not prepared as. yet to 
bring in any bill on that subject ; not only 
because he had not the assistance of the 
two great law officers of the crown, who 
were not at that moment members of the 


House, but, in fact, because he had aak 
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yet been able to arrange a plan that could 

lease himself. He owned he had an idea 
m his mind on the subject, but it was not 
sufficiently matured fur the House to be 
made acquainted with it. 

He begged that, in the discussion of 
the Bills he should move for leave to bring 
in, gentlemen would not involve two 
things that were perfectly distinct—the 
merits or demerits of the Bills, and the 
merits ot demerits of Mr. Hastings. This 
was riot a day of trial for that gentleman: 
the Bills had no retrospect; not but he 
was ready to own, that upon the readi- 
ness he should find in the House to re- 
ceive his Bills, it depended whether there 
should be a retrospect or not. At pre- 
sent there was no connexion between the 
Bills and Mr. Hastings: he might be the 
most honest, upright, humane, and just 
aahalates ioe ik seat as yet the 

ills proposed might be hi roper. 
On the other hand, he miiglir be-the inosk 
corrupt peculator, and the most cruel and 
unjust governor that ever cursed the plains 
of Indostan; and yet the remedy proposed 
in these Bills might be found inadequate. 


-All he asked was, that they might be con- 


sidered by themselves, without any refer- 
ence to any man. If influence on this oc- 
¢casion should manifest itself, the conse- 
quences might be alarming; no future 
governor would ever go to India, without 
looking to influence in that House: and 
if the day should come, when the whole 
force of patronage in India should be em- 
ployed for the purpose of creating in- 

uence in that House, what would become 
of India? Peculations there would be pro- 
técted here; and the plunderers would 
be protected by the sharers in the plun- 
der. He trusted that gentlemen in 
general would meet the question fairly, 
and not make that a personal considera- 
tion, which had nothing personal in it. 
The influence of the crown, they had 
been used to say, was too great: he 
thanked God it had been considerably di- 
minished ; but the influence of the crown, 
in its most enormous and alarming state, 
was nothing, compared to the bound- 
less patronage of the East India go- 
vernment,: if the latter was to be used in 
influence of that House. The country 
was lost indeed, lost beyond all hope or 
possibility of recovery, if the boundless 
patronage of the East was to be employed 
to prevent government from making a re- 
form, called for in the loudest manner, 
and urged onwatds by the niost immediate 
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|and most pressing necessity. He spoke 


not this from a fear of the influence to 
which he had alluded; he trusted no at- 
tempt would be made to exert it in the 
present instance; because, if a minister was 
afraid to come down to the House, and 
propose a measure, grounded on the most 
urgent necessity, there would at once be 
an end of all government. - 

At the same time that he said this, he 
was aware the measure he had proposed 
was a strong one. He knew, that the 
task he had that day set himsclf was ex- 
tremely arduous and difficult—he knew 
that it had considerable risk in it; but 
when he took upon himself an office of 
responsibility, he had made up his mind 
to the situation and the danger of it: he 
had left all thoughts of ease, indolence, 
and safety behind him. He remembered 
an honourable friend near him ( Mr. Burke) 
had once said, half in jest, half in earnest 
‘© that idleness was the best gift that God 
had bestowed uponman.” But this was not 
a time for indolence and regard to safety 
in a minister: the situation of the coun- 
try called for vigorous exertion, for new 
measures, and for some risk. He knew, 
that a minister who had no consideration 
but his own safety, might be quiet and 
safe ; the consequence must be, the coun- 
try would be ruined. How much better ° 
was it to venture what the exigency of 
affairs required: the minister it was true 
might be ruined, but his country would 
be saved. The one consideration ought 
to have no weight compared to the other; 
nor had indolent men any business in 
office at such a crisis asthe present. This 
was not a season for a secretary of state 
to be idle: the minister that loved hi 
ease, or rather, who was not deteenined 
to exert himself, had no business with 
green boxes and green bags: his office 
was for active employ ; and if he preferred 
indulgence to application, he ought to 
retire to private lite, where he might enjoy 
his leisure without injury to the public 
[a smile from opposition]. Mr. Fox tock 
notice of the smile, aud said, the subject 
of a measure adopted by him last session 
had then been so repeatedly and so fully 
discussed, that the gentlemen on the other 
side must excuse him, if he declined say- 
ing ahy thing more upon the subject; 
thus much he would only then say, that it 
had been thought a matter worth trying, 
if a junction with those from whom he 
had long differed, might not be made with 
safety, after thé points upon which they 
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had differed most widely were at an end; 
and whether they might not act together 
on new points with honour, for the good 
of the country. That experiment had 
been tried, and he was happy to say, that 
the experience of the summer had con- 
firmed him in his expectations; the noble 
Jord and he not having had any one ma- 
terial difference, nor indeed any variety of 
opinion, farther than that sort of occa- 
sional difference which men of honour, 
determined to act freely, to give their 
Opinion te each other without reserve, and 
from candid argument to deduce convic- 
tion, might warrantably and fairly be sup- 
posed to entertain. ‘On the present occa- 
sion, he lamented most sincerely the want 
of the great abilities of the noble lord to 
support him in the arduous task of the 
day; and he more particularly lamented 
that his loss should be owing to personal 
illness and infirmity. He was, however, 
happy to be able to assure that House, 
that he and the noble lord had consulted 
together upon the subject; that they per- 
fectly coincided in sentiment and opinion 
upon it; and he trusted, as the Bill would 
be some time in passing, that he should 
still have the benefit of the ngble lord’s 
powerful support. With regard to the 
smile the gentlemen on the other side had 
chosen to assume at his observations upon 
indolence, he could not be supposed to 
allude to the noble lord’s administration ; 
because they must know, many new pro- 
jects were carried into practice during 
that administration; projects which, in 
common with those gentlemen, he had 
- thought detrimental to the interests of the 
_ country, and which they had together 
laboured to prevent. Mr. Fox now came 
to a conclusion; and again begged leave 
to impress the idea on the minds of the 
House, that he had not intruded himself 
in this business officially; that it was not 
a mean and interested expedient for the 
purpose of fortifying a party, or to add to 
the influence of the crown. As he had 
said, it was a strong measure, because it 
was a great resolution ; but considering it, 
as he and his colleagues did, necessary to 
the salvation of the Company, and, with 
the Company, of the state, he had applied 
to it with the greatest earnestness, and 
had brought it forward without the loss of 
amoment. Hethenmoved,:* That leave 
be given to bring in a Bill, for vesting the 
affairs of the East India Company in the 
hands of certain commissioners, for the 
benefit of the proprietors and the public.” 


His second motion would be, ** That leave 
be given to bring in a Bill for the better 
government of the territorial possessions 
and dependencies in India.”’ 

Colonel North said, that as the propo- 
sitions which had been submitted to the 
House, were, in his opinion, every wa 
proper, and happily adapted to the busi- 
ness, they had his entire‘approbation. The 
right hon. gentleman, who had planned, 
digested, and brought forward the busi- 
ness, he thought had acquitted himself 
with equal ability and honour. He did 
not doubt but the House were of one mind 
on the subject; that s necessity and im- 
ola ce were universally felt and acknow- 
edged; and that the minister would be 
effectually supported in what he proposed. 
He, therefore, sincerely rejoiced at the 
exposition of a system so masterly and 
seasonable, and rose to second the mo- 
tion. 

Mr. W. Pitt said, that he could not 
avoid remarking the singular manner in 
which the right hon. secretary had depre- 
cated the charge of indulence; a charge 
which had never been imputed to him, 
though it had ever Been considered as a 
leading feature in that part of the present 
administration, of which the right hon. 
gentleman had been once thought to be 
no, great admirer; and at the sane time, 
the claim that he had made that parlia- 
ment would never recur to a certain con- 
nection of principle and patriotism, which 
had so much excited surprise and discus- 
sion in the last session, and that they 
would grant the coalition a_ perpetual 
amnesty. But how ready parliament 
might be to accede to the right hon. gen- 
tleman’s desires, he would not pretend to 
determine; indeed, he knew not how far 
it might be adopted on the present occa- 
sion. For his own part, he could not 
avoid so far recurring to the present very 
extraordinary coincidence of sentiment 
and conduct of men, who were known to 
have acted and professed principles so 
diametrically opposite, as to testify his 
astonishment. e could not but observe, 
that the business which had been now laid 
before them, convinced him that there no 
longer subsisted a rg eta of senti- 
ment: for, could he have presumed to 
have anticipated the conduct of the right 
hon. secretary, from the principles he had 
always opposed to his noble colleague 
when in opposite situations, he should 
have said, that he would have been the 
first to reprobate, not to propose, the 
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system he had just divulged. Had this 
Bill been brought forward at a former 
peor he should have expected to have 

eard it deprecated with all that warmth 
of sentiment and astonishing eloquence for 
which he -had been so justly admired. 
Although his noble colleague (lord North) 
was indisposed, he did not conceive it a 
material interruption to public business ; 
for the House had now a demonstration 
that the right hon. secretary had industry 
and inclination sufficient to perform, not 
only his awn share in the administration, 
but that of the noble lord likewise. 

With regard to the Bill which had been 
now brought before them, he had nothing 
to say against its propriety, necessity, or 
pe le, at this time: he would suspend 

is judgment until the Bills came before 
them; when he would examine their pro- 
visions with the accuracy which they de- 
manded. He was assured, that enormous 
abuses had been suffered in the manage- 
ment of our India affairs; and great, in- 
deed, he thought they must be, to admit of 
a measure, which,-he would be bold to 
declare, was an entire abrogation of all 
the ancient charters and privileges by 
which the Company had been first estab- 
lished, and had since existed. All that 
he wished to mention was, that as such a 
Bill was brought before their considera- 
tion, they would consider it with that 
minute attention and serious investigation 


_which such a Bill demanded, before they 


suffered it to pass into a law. He the 


more particularly ae this, from the 
manner in which the Bill had been intro- 
duced. He should have expected, that a 
Bill of so extraordinary an exertion of 
administrative power, could never have 
been brought forward without being pre- 
mised with reasons that would, in some 
sort, justify so alarming a measure. But 
he was sorry to say, that in all which had 
been urged, he had heard no arguments 
that afforded him satisfaction. It was 
true, the Bill was said to be founded on 
necessity ; butwhat was this? Was not ne- 
cessity the plea of every illegal exertion 
of power, or exercise of oppression ? Was 
not necessity the pretence of every usurpa- 
tion? Necessity was the plea for every 
infringement of human freedom: it was 
the argument of tyrants; it was the creed 
of slaves. He had heard no particular 
argument in favour of this necessity, ex- 
cept that of destroying the corrupt in- 
fluence which had been exerted by the 
Company and their servants in both houses 
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of parliament.. But surely this was 
an argument against the principle of the — 
Bill; for if government sessed them- 
selves of this source of influence and cor- 
ruption, it would no longer be the influénce 
of a Company, but that of the executive 
government. He asked, was it not the 
principle and declared avowal of this Bill, 
that the whole system of India govern- 
ment should be placed in seven persons, 
and those under the immediate appoint- 
ment of no other than the minister himself ? 
He appealed to the sense and candour of 
the House, whether, in saying this, he was 
the least out of order. Could it be other- 
wise understood, or interpreted, that these 
seven, who were to have the sole direction 
of that part of India affairs which related 
to the political government, were not to 
be appointed solely by the minister? The 
minister would then virtually be the go- 
vernor of India; he would have all the 
power and patronage for which this Bill 
was principally recommended as tending 
to eradicate. Under this idea, he again 
most earnestly recommended, that the 
Bill might remain op the table so long as 
to enable every member to form an ade- 
quate idea of the necessity of the measure, 
and the tendency of the iro i 

The right hon. secretary had his sincere 
thanks and applause for the manner in 
which he had expressed his intentions of 
giving stability and permanency to the 
property of the inhabitants in our terri- 
tories in India. He felt his sentiments 
with that warmth of animation and plea- 
sure, which was the general feeling of the 
whole House, and what always would 
characterize the liberality of an Eng- 
lishman: but while he paid this deserved 
tribute to so generous and liberal a senti- 
ment, he hoped never to see it adopted, 
if it must be attended with the absolute 
destruction of our rights and characters at 
home. The right hon. secretary was 
willing to secure to the Gentoos their 
natural rights ; but let him take care that 
he did not destroy the liberties of English- 
men. He mentioned the influence of the 
crown; but had it ever beeg in its zenith 
equal to what it would be, when it should 
find itself strengthened by the whole pa- 
tronage of the East, which the right hon. 
secretary was going to throw into the 
hands of the crown? For his part, he was 
ready to declare, that, in his opinion, the 
whole of the right hon. secretary’s system 
was nothing more on one side than abso- 
lute despotism, and on the other side the 
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most gross corruption. He wished this 
Bill not to pass without a call of the 
House; for he was assured that not a 


member of parliament, when he heard of | 


this Bill, would consider himself uninte- 
rested in its discussion. He thought it 
one of the most bold and forward exertions 
of power that was ever adopted by 
ministers. 

Mr. Macdonald recommended to the 
most serious consideration of the right 
hon. secretary of state, parts of Mr. 
Dundas’s Bill on the subject of India, as 
containing materials for the new system 
of the most wholesome kind. 

Governor Johnstone paid many high 
compliments to Mr. Fox, for the fair and 
candid manner in which he had opened 
the plan he intended to lay down for the 
future government of India. He then 
touched upon the principal charges against 
Mr. Hastings, which he briefly ariswered. 
He did not condemn that gentleman for 
not having employed in his negociations 
gentlemen in whom he had no confidence ; 
and the principle of major Scott’s answer 
to the committee on that head was just; 
it was just as if the king, without the 
advice of his ministers, nay, contrary to it, 
should nominate an ambassador to the 
eourt of France, and for his ministers to 
make out his credentials, and correspond 
with him: he was sure that the right hon. 
secretary would not serve one hour after 
such anindignity. In theaffair of Benares, 
he held the governor-general not to have 
been criminal ; for he would contend, that 
in times of war, and so dangerous a war as 
was the last, all vassals and tributaries 
of the Company, and of course the rajah 
of Benares, ought to be called upon for 
extraordinary supplies and_ exertions. 
The circumstance of the bills that were 
coming over for acceptance, was no proof 
of guilt in the governor-general ; on the 
contrary, it was an argument in his favour. 
Formerly the Company’s servants con- 
trived to make remittances or investments 
through the medium of foreign companies : 
Mr. Hastings, finding that the Company’s 
ships must either remain in India unem- 
ployed, or return in ballast, had found 
means of procuring cargoes; he had pre- 
vailed upon those who would have sent 
home goods by other conveyances, to send 
them in the Company's i and take 
bills upon the court of directors in pay- 
ment. These bills were at a long date ; 
and he was sure that the holders of them 
_ would very readily hold them over, if from 
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the day of their becoming due they should 
get 5 per cent. interest until the bills 
should be taken up. Mr. Hastings never 
was the author of the Mahratta war; and 
as he was not responsible for the com- 
mencement of it, he was entitled to the 
best thanks of his country for having 
maintained it with so much vigour, and 
concluded it with so much honour and 
advantage to the Company. As to the 
monopolies, they were in themselves such 
trifles, that they were not worth mention- 
ing; aman like the governor-general of 
Bengal, scarcely could find time to think 
of them. He could not approve of the 
power to be given to the crown; he was 
willing to admit that the present govern- 
ment of the country, as established by act 
of parliament, was intricate, and attended 
with inconveniences; but he was afraid 
that the etn J power of the secre- 
tary of state would not be found of any 
great use. He saw no reason from the 
debt due by the Company to the public, 
that the latter should despoil the Company 
of its chartered rights ; their debt was by 
no means as stated oe right hon. secre- 
tary: so far from being bankrupt, they 
had but a very trifling mortgage on a ve 

fine estate, which would soon pay it off. 
The Rohilla war, was the war of the direc- 


tors, and not of Mr. Hastings; and this 


he would prove at the bar of the House. 
But had he even been the author of it, i¢ 
would be a curious circumstance indeed 
to assign that as a ground for his recall, 
after he had, since the commencement of 
that war, been twice named by that House, 
in two successive acts of parliament, go- 
vernor-general of Bengal. As to the Bill 
moved for he would not oppose it. He 
liked the vigour of the right hon. secretary, 
—we wanted bold measures: but at the . 
same time he declared, that if any one 
should, in a proper stage of the business, 
move that no one should be a meniber of 
the new board who had sat in either thé 
secret or select committee, he would 
second the motion. g 
Mr. Fox admitted, that Mr. Hastings 
was not the author of the Mahratta war, 
which originated in Bombay. He once 
more begged gentlemen to recollect, that 
the character of Mr. Hastings was not 
involved in the consideration of the Bill. 
Mr. S. Smith, jun. spoke against the 
arbitrary principle and tendency of the 
Bill. The arguments of its necessity 
being urged from the inquiries dnd’ reso- 
lutions of the secret amid select‘conimittees; 
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were not satisfactory to him; for he should 
never hear the latter mentioned without 
its recalling to his memory what he had 
heard declared in a former debate, that a 
relation.of his, who was a member of the 
committee, had resigned all concern with 
the business; for he found their proceed- 
ings were so arbitrary and prejudiced, 
that he could no longer continue a member 
of such an inquiry. The present motion 
was a convincing proof, that, excepting 


gome few whom he had the honour of 


seeing in their places, who preserved 
themselves independent, unplaced, and 
unpensioned, let who would be minister, 
shat we had lost all public principle and 
public virtue. 

Mr. W. Pitt said, that unless a proper 
time was allowed for a call of the House, 
he should certainly oppose the Bill er 
the second reading: he therefore wished 
to know if the right hon. secretary would 
defer it for a few days longer. 

Mr. Fox said, he could not assent to 
the Bill being deferred any longer than 
Thursday se’nnight, but that he had not 
the least objection to the call being made. 

The motions were then agreed to nem. 
con.; and Mr. Secretary Fox, Mr. North, 
lord John Cavendish, and Mr. Erskine, 
were crdered to prepare and bring in the 
gaid Bills. Mr. W. Pitt then made his 
motion for the call of the House to be for 
to-morrow fortnight. 

The motion was read, and agreed to. 


_ Debate in the Commons on the Navy 
maar art Nov. 19. The House re- 
golved itself into a Committee of Supply, 
to consider of the Navy Estimates for 
— : 1784. 

. Admiral Pigot rose to move the. com- 
plement of seamen for the service of the 
year 1784. He said, that the great force 
at present in India, would make it neces- 
sary to move for a greater number than 
be otherwise should have called for: if 
the force that it was at present thought 
adviseable to keep in that part of the 
world, should at a future period be found 
more than sufficient, a reduction would of 
course take place, and the establishment 


would be eased. For this year, the reduc- | 


tion could not be as speedy as might be 
expected, as the ships ordered home 
could not arrive as soon as from less dis- 
tant parts of the world: those already 
under orders.to return, could not arrive 
before March or April ; at which time he 
expected five ships of the line and two 
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large fri which weuld then be paid 
off: their full complement of men would 
amount to more than 2,200; but as he 
had reason to believe they were far from 
being complete, he rated them st no more 
than 1,455 men; and these being dis- 
charged, the vote of next year would be 
Jess than that for the present by so many. 
The number of ships for Channel service 
this year, was nearly the same as during 
the peace, as they amounted to fifty-four, 
whereof 20 were sloope, 27 cutters, and 
the other six large frigates, carrying in 
all 4,475. In these there were sire 
more than in the last peace establishment ; 
and they were destined to cruize in the 
Mediterranean, where it was now more 
necessary than formerly to station frigates, 
as Minorca was no longer in our hands ta 
afford shelter to our trade, and as the 
Mediterranean swarmed with corsairs. 
The daring conduct of the smugglers had 
made it necessary that stout frigates 
should be kept constantly cruizing, as he 
understood that several smuggling vessels 
carried a considerable number of guns, 
and had on some occasions had the audas 
city to come te action with his Majesty's 
ships. The number of seamen on board 
the guardships was greater than during 
the last peace; but as gentlemen must re- 
collect the very great difficulty that oc- 
curred in finding sailors to man the King’s 
ships at the beginning of the war, they 
would not think that an unnecessary exe 
pense, by which they should have a supply 
ready at a moment to man a squadron, if 
any sudden attack or insult should render 
such a measure necessary. He also enue 
merated the ships that were to be in the 
West Indies ; and concluded with moving, 
‘¢ That it is the opinion of this committee) 
that 26,000 men be employed for the sea 
service, for the year 1784, including 4,495 
marines.”’ 

Mr. Hussey said, that he was of opi+ 
nion, that the Admiralty, by distributing 
the 4,475 men en board of small sloops 
and cutters, would defeat the very pure 
pose for which such a number of men 
were to be employed ; for as many of the 
smuggling vessels carry from 20 to 30 
guns, none of the King’s cutters could 
venture to attack them. He _ himself 
knew that a smuggling vessel of 28 
had frequently appeared off Hampshire, 
near the Isle of Wight; and that she 
used regularly to fire a gun asa signal 
for the small craft to go to her, and carry 
her lading ashore; a cutter was not able 
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to contend with a vessel of such superior 
force; the goods were therefore landed 
in safety ; and he knew that orig horses 
led by smugglers had occasionally a - 
ed, aod ccuived them from hie euiall 
boats, and carried them off. He threw 
out the hint to government for the bene- 
fit of the country; there were always 
means to conceal smuggled goods on 
shore; and therefore the most effectual 
method for suppressing smuggling would 
be, by making the water-carriage almost 
impossible, at least as difficult as possible. 

r. Rolle said, he knew that there were 
two smuggling vessels, one carrying 28 
the. other 26 guns, which generally lay 
about Lundy island, and, setting govern- 
ment at defiance, discharged their cargoes 
into small vessels, and protected them 
while they were landing them along the 
coast. This they did openly by sailing up 
Bristol Channel. 

Mr. Brett said, there was but one way, 
which to him appeared much more effec- 
tual than an armed force towards sup- 
pressing smuggling ; and it was to weaken 
the force of smugglers, by seizing every 
vessel of so large a force as 28 guns, that 
left a port without a clearance; and he 
did not see any reason why they might 
not be treated as pirates. 

Lord John Cavendish applauded. the 
disposition of gentlemen which prompted 
them to throw out salutary hints to go- 
vernment for suppressing the practice of 
smuggling; he had turned his thoughts 
seriously to the business; and the more 
. he considered it, the more he was con- 
vinced that it would require much infor- 
mation, and great exertions of abilities, 
to devise means by which the desired suc- 
cess might be attained. He therefore 
interded to move on Thursday, “ that the 
House would ballot for a committee to 
inquire into the illicit trade now carnied 
_ on in this kingdom, and fo deliberate on 
the means to put a stop to it.” He was of 
opinion that the committee ought to con- 
sist chiefly of commercial men, who, from 
their own knowledge, and the information 
they should be empowered to collect, 
might be able to crush a practice which 
had so materially injured the revenue. 
The House appeared greatly pleased with 
the idea. 

The question was then put on admiral 
Pigot’s motion, and carried without oppo- 
sition. . 
Nov. 20. The report of the committee 
being brought up, 

§ 
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Mr. Jenkinson said, that he thought it 
too high an establishment for a time of 
peace: he was aware, that there were 
various circumstances that rendered it 
necessary to vote a larger number of sea- 
men for the service of 1784, than might 
actually be employed during the whole 
year; and that the mere vote of seamen 
did not necessarily govern the whole of 
the naval expenditure for what was gene- 
rally termed the peace establishment. He 
should be glad to know, what was the 
specific expense to which we were to be 
put. The situation of the country de- 
manded the utmost attention to economy ; 
and he remembered in former times, 
15,000 seamen was the number settled 
and determined, by some of the greatest 
men and wisest politicians that ever go- 
verned the kingdom, as fully adequate to 
all the purposes of a peace establishment. 

Mr. Fox said, that the peace establish- 
ment would not be so great as the present 
vote ; it would, indeed, be greatly less: 
but at the end of a war so extensive, we 
must not be too hasty in forming an esta- 
blishment. The peace with Holland was 
not yet definitively concluded ; not, to say 
the truth, that he considered that circum- 
stance as of much, or, indeed, of any con- 
sequence in the view of making the peace 
firmer than it already was: but time must 
certainly be allowed for government to 
look round them, to see the state in which 
other powers sat down, and to adjust and 
regulate such establishments, asshould ap- 
pear tobe good policy toadopt. Inthe mean 
time he returned his thanks to the right 
hon. gentleman, for reminding the House, 
when they were coming to a vote of some 
cost, of the necessity of adhering to eco- 
nomy. The spirit of economy ought al 
ways to be in their contemplation; and 
as the navy service was very naturally 
the favourite service of every English- 
man, it was particularly right to suggest 
the hint while that service was providing 
for, lest their favour and partiality should 
hurry them beyond the bounds of true 
and necessary economy. It was certainly 
incumbent upon government to be eX- 
tremely prudent and sparing in their er 
neral conduct: nor was it enough ae . 
economical in large considerations 07 Y 
economy must pervade every ed 
department, or it could never be ren eo 
materially advantageous.’ These were a 
sentiments; and to reduce such sentimen 
to practice, should ever be his study au 
endeavour, 
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The resolutions were then agreed to by 
the House. : 


Debate in the Commons on the Bill to 
erplain and amend the Receipt Tar.] 
Lord John Cavendish moved for leave to 
bring in a Bill to explain and amend the 
’Receipt Tax. Doubts, he said, had arisen, 
whether any penalty was incurred under 
the Act in its present form, by those who 
had signed receipts upon unstamped 
paper; which doubts had been, in a great 
measure, changed into a confident idea, 
that persons so acting were not liable to 
the penalty, by the opinion of certain 
gentlemen of the law, of great weight and 
respectability in their profession, having 
been published in all the newspapers, and 
circulated industriously throughout the 
kingdom. The tax set off extremely 
well; and, before the opinions alluded to 
were promulgated, appeared likely to 
prove as productive as its most sanguine 
advocates had expected; but upon the 

ublishing of these opinions, it fell off 
immediately. The Stamp-office had laid 
the case betore the late Mr. Wallace and 
the present Attorney-General, both of 
whom had given cGpinions diametrically 
opposite to those of the other learned 
gentlemen. As, however, it would be 
extremely harsh to prosecute or to mulct 
persons who had inadvertently offended 
against the Act under such circumstances, 
he trusted, that let gentlemen differ as 
‘much as they might about the policy of 
the tax itself, every body would be of 
opinion, that a Bill ought to be brought 
in to indemnity those who had given re- 
ceipts without a stamp. He therefore 
moved “ for leave to bring ina Bull to ex- 
plain and amend so much of the said Act 
as relates to stamp duties on receipts, and 
for indemnifying all persons who have 
given and taken receipts not stamped ac- 
. cording to law.” 

Sir Joseph Mawhey expressed a wish, 
that the Act alluded to might not be 
amended, but completely repealed ; for it 
imposed an odious and oppressive tax—it 
was burthensome to trade, and could 
never be completely collected; the repeal 
of it would therefore be agreeable to the 
public; and the revenue, upon the whole, 
would not suffer by it, as such improve- 
ments might be made, by checking the 
illicit trade that was carried on to an ims 
mense extent, as would not only keep up 
the revenue to its present amount, but 
even greatly increase it. 

(VOL. XXIII. ] 
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Sir E. Astley said, when taxes were 
once laid, he always wished them to prove 
efficacious, that they might not be troubled 
with others to provide for their defi- 
ciency ; that in the present case, he really 
believed the tax was found fault with more 
for its being so troublesome, than on ac- 
count of its being found oppressive; that, 
in fact, so far from its proving efficacious, 
it had not been heard of in the country; 
no person taking or asking for a stamped 
receipt. 

Sir Cecil Wray was of opinion, that 
government were only setting up a pre 
tence, in order, under the colour of amend- 
ment, to extend the tax ; this he thought 
pitiful, and therefore he would oppose it. 
The present attempt was a gross fallacy 
and deception. He said, all the world 
was at rest upon the subject ; that those 
who had taken unstamped receipts dreaded 
no penalty, nor wished for any indemnifi- 
cation; that every act ought to operate as 
the face of it warranted, and not to have 
new meanings and constructions, never 
before thought of, put upon it by a Bill 
subsequently brought in; that it was evi- 
dent, from the opinions of the eminent 
lawyers alluded to, the face of the Bill 
did not warrant the infliction of any pe- 
nalty; and that the language of last year 
was, that no person was obliged to pay 
the tax, and that it was a luxury anda 
matter of choice whether they would have 
areceipt ornot. Such having been the 
declared opinion of ministers then, they 
ought to abide by it; much less ought they, 
under a pretence of a necessity, to bring 
in a Bill which changed the operation of 
the tax entirely, and made that penal for 
the future, which had not been so hitherto. 

Lord John Cavendish declared his 
meaning was not to extend the tax, but 
to prevent the evasion of it, by making 
men see that, by attempting to evade, they 
must make themselves liable to penalties. 
The old method of crossing accounts out 
of the book, would be as valid as ever; 
but he meant to make all receipts given 
on paper, without a stamp, liable to a 
penalty. Thishad-been generally under- 
stood ; and as hc had before said, the tax 
set off well, and did not begin to fail, till 
the opinions of the lawyers were published 
by alderman Picket in the newspapers. 
Lord John said, that he meant in the Bill 
which he had moved for leave to bring in, 
to introduce a clause, obliging the person 
who was to have areccipt for what he 
paid, 7 pay the price of the stamp; and 

[aI 
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making every person who should sign a|taxes were necessary, they had no ob- 
receipt on unstamped paper, liable to a | jection therefore to be taxed; it was only 
penalty of five pounds. of this particular tax that they complained ; 

Lord Mahon desired the House would’ and he knew it to be so objectionable, that 
recollect, that when the tax itself was pro- | he pledged himself to move for a repeal 
posed in the last session, gentlemen, in ; of it the first convenient opportunity after 
order to make it palatable, culled a receipt | the holidays. His constituents had in- 
a luxury, because no one was compelled ; structed him to move for its repeal; but, 
to take a receipt; but now the law was! at the same time, they were aware that 

oing to be altered, and men were to be | the amount of the tax must be made good, 
freee to take receipts; this was a strange | and instructed him to say, that they were 


kind of luxury, that a man coypld not en- 
joy the luxury of paying his debts, with- 
out being liable to pay for a receipt. 

Mr. Secretary For begged to set the 
noble lord right. The Bill would by no 
means impose a negra | of taking a re- 
ceipt; it only went to declare, that if a 
man should think proper to take a receipt 
at all, it must be on stamped paper. Some 
of the first authorities in the law were of 
opinion, that this was already the case; 
but others differed in opinion; it was 
therefore intended to remove the doubt, 
by explaining an obscure clause in the 
present Act. His hon. colleague had said, 
all the world were at rest upon the ques- 
tion, and no indemnity was desired. But 
why was all the world at rest? On account 
of the moderation of government, on ac-- 
count of a spirit that ever had, and he 
trusted ever would distinguish the present 
administration. The penalty had evidently 
been incurred, but clearly under miscon- 
ception of the Act; what then remained 
for his noble friend to do? sither one or 
other of these two things; to prosecute 
for the penalties, or to bring in a Bill of 
indemnity for what was past. It was easy 
to suppose that he would choose the lat- 
ter, and therefore he had moved for leave 
to bring in a new Bill; but in making that 
Bill explain what had been the intention 
of the ‘ormer Act, there was nothing like 
a fallacy or a pretence. 

Sir Cectl Wray said, now that the noble 
lord had in his second speech stated. what 
the Bill was, there certainly was no fal- 
lacy; but to call it a Bill of indemnity, 
’ and to make it enact a penalty for the fu- 
ture, without avowing it, would have been 
a pretence. 

Mr. Alderman Newnham arraigned the 
policy of the tax itself; it was burthen- 
some, vexatious, and oppressive—a more 
unpopular tax had never been imposed ; 
and when it should come to be thoroughly 
known, he had ‘not a doubt but complaints 
avainst it to that House would arrive from 
every quarter. The people knew that 


and only seals 


willing to make it good; submitting it to 
ministers upon what to lay the imposition, 
not to be obliged to pay 


it on receipts. in the mean time, as the 


tax undoubtedly had been hitherto greatly 


evaded, he thought it right to let the Bill, 
now moved, be brought in and passed, in 
order that ministers might render the tax 
as complete a; possible. 

Mr. Arden thought the noble lord acted 
very properly in bringing in the Bill; for, 
certainly, if any penalty was intended to 
have been inflicted by the Act as it now 
stands, it was not, in his opinion, so worded 
as to carry its own purposes into effect. 
The clause under which the penalty must 
be py aie to be incurred, was a reference 
to a former Stampt Act; but in saying 
that certain provisions in former acts were 
to be sigpled in this, there was not a word 
about penalties; that word was not ex- 
pressed.. It might be asked, if penalties 
were to be incurred under the present 
Act, what were those penalties? Such, 
no doubt, as the statutes, to which the 
present referred, had enacted: now some 
of them invalidated the instrument which 
should be drawn on unstamped paper ; 
others added a penalty ; and all made it 
death to forge the stamp; and therefore 
if any penalty at all couid be incurred 
under the present Act, every penalty 
could; and consequently a man could be 
hanged for forging the stamp used in re- 
ceipts: but as the word ‘ penalty’ was not 
once mentioned in the sweeping clause, 
which adopted the regulations contained 
in former Stamp Acts, would any lawyer 
say that the penalty of death might be in- 
curred under it? Not one; and he was 
sure, that if this could not, no other pe- 
naity could: it was a maxim in law, not 
to construe statutes beyond the plain im- 
port of the words; but penal statutes, 
above all others, were to be construed 
most favourably to the accused. A clause, 
adopting all former regulations in former 
statutes, was rather a novelty ; it occurred, 


he believed, for the &irst time, in the 30th 
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Geo. 2, and had been repested in the 7th 
of the present reign; but surely it were 
more proper and more just, that clauses, 
particularly in penal inatters, should be 
worded in clear and express terms. He 
confessed, that when consulted some time 
ago on this Act, the sweeping clause in 
question had not been particularly under 
his consideration, as he did not understand 
that he was consulted upon the point whe- 
ther penalties might be incurred under it. 
He concurred with the noble lord in the 
propriety of bringing in a Bill to remove 
all doubts; and if he should find it un- 
exceptionable in its parts, he would not 
oppose it. He hinted at the doubts of 
government itself upon the legality of 
taking a receipt’ without a stamp, and 
asked if eertain licences had not been 
granted to certain persons to receive 
money on government account without a 
stamp to each receipt ? 

Lord John Cavendish said, he had un- 
derstood a proposal had been made to 
give security to the Stamp-office, that 
‘when some books of receipts were full, they 
should be sent to the office, and the whole 
duty paid at once. | 

Mr. Sheridan observed, that ‘the last 
-speaker but two had said, that the receipt- 
tax was oppressive and unpopular; and 
that when it should be known, complaints 
would pour in against it from every 
quarter. It was a little singular that a tax 
should be oppressive, which was not felt ; 
and that it should be unpopular when it was 
notknown: in the country, an hon. baronet 
had said, it had been hardly heard of; and 
in the town it had been, since the publi- 
cation of certain authorities, pretty gene- 
rally evaded. As to the penalty of sign- 
ing a receipt on unstamped paper, he re- 
membered well to have stated in the com- 
mittee, when the matter was under consi- 
deration, that it was intended that such 
-an Act should be made penal; and he 
wished that, whenever the learned mem- 
ber who spoke last should be called upon 
again, along with other gentlemen of the 
law (Oliver Quid and others), to give an 
opinion on a statute on which the existence 
of a considerable branch of the revenue 
depended, he would give less way to viva- 
city, and read all the clauses, before he lect 
his opinion get abroad into the world, 
‘where such an opinion as his could not 
- fail to carry great weight. 

Mr. Arden retorted on Mr. Sheridan 
with some acrimony, and denied that the 
‘Opinion of the late and present attorney- 
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general was founded either in law or fact* 
He then, in a high tone of voice, replied» 
and defended his former argument. 

Mr. Sheridan said, he should not adopt 
the warmth of the hon. member, because 
he found, by the experience of its having 
not the least effect when used by another, 
it migat probably be of as little service if 
he took it as his mode of defence. But 
again he reprobated the sending forth an 
opinion calculated to afiict the revenue, 
without the decency of reading the Act 
on which it was to be founded. 

Mr. Kenyon contended for the justice 
of the public opinion he gave; but as to 
the intention of decreasing the revenue 
by its appearance in print, he denied the 
truth of such an insinuation. He then 
stated the grounds upon which he had 
proceeded to give his opinion in the case . 
that had been submitted to him, and said, 
he was not conscious that he had deserved 
the reprehension the hon. gentleman had 
been pleased to bestow on him, and that 
in language which was not calculated to 
conciliate the minds of men ; but that by 
putting the opinion of professional men 
and that of Oliver Quid upon the same 
footing, the hon. gentleman had lowered 
himself, and not them. With regard to 
sending to the newspapers, he had no con- 
nection with them: he never wrote para- 
graphs for them, nor paid news-writers for 
such rubbish. He was not solicitous of 
newspaper fame; nor were all the prints of 
the metropolis retained in his service, 
though they might in the service of others. 
After tartly saying this, Mr. Kenyon ad- 
verted again to the construction of the 
Act, and said, that he had ever considered 
it as his duty to read penal statutes 2 
mittor’ sensu, and to put the most lenient 
interpretation on them that the words 
would bear. In forming the opinion he 
gave, he had done so; and after the most 
sober and deliberate consideration of the 
case, he had delivered an opinion accord- 
ing to the best of his judgment. The case, 
he said, had lately been submitted to him 
by the Stamp-office; and after re-consider- 
ing it, his opinion was not altered. 

Mr. For intended to put an end to the 
conversation, by rising to explain what 
Mr. Sheridan meant. His hon. friend did 
not mean to say that the learned gentle- 
man had not read all the Act; but that the 
particular clause in question had not, as 
the learned gentleman acknowledged, been 
immediately under his consideration when 
he gave his opinion. [Mr. Arden, in alow. 
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voice, said across the House, that how far 
penalties might be incurred under it, was 
what had been in his contemplation when 
he gave the opinion.] Mr. Fox, catching 
the word ‘ penalties,’ turned it against the 


Jearned gentleman, by saying, that the 


thing.on which the learned gentleman had 
been consulted, was not in his contempla- 
tion, when he was giving his opinion. 

Mr. W. Pitt here interposed. He said, 
that if it was on the subject of penalties 
ministers wanted to take the opinion of 
counsel, the officers of the crown had very 
badly drawn up their case, for it was not 
‘upon that point the learned gentleman had 
been consulted. As to all the epigrams 
and witticisms that had been wasted at the 
expense of his learned friend, they were 
wholly unworthy notice; but there was 
one circumstance which proved, that nei- 
ther of his learned friends accused could 
_ have had any design to undermine the 
revenue by the opinions they gave their 


clients upon the reccipt-tax ; and that was, . 


that another learned gentleman, rather 
more in favour with the present adminis- 
‘tration, had given asimilar opinion. That 
‘learned gentieman had recently been ap- 
pointed his Majesty’s solicitor-general, 
which certainly was an appointment not 
given him as a reward for assisting in a 
‘design to undermine the revenue. 
Leave was given to bring in the Bill. 


Nov. 21. Lord Mahon called upon the 
‘Speaker for his opinion on a point of 
order. Notice had been given by an hon. 
alderman that he would move some day 
after the holidays for the repeal of the 
Receipt-tax Act. Leave had been since 
given to bring in a Bill to explain and 
amend that Act: the question, therefore, 
- that he had to put to the chair was this: 
¢ If the Bull for explaining and amending 
‘the Receipt Act should pass this session, 
would the orders of the House admit a 
Bill for repealing the tax itself to be 
_ brought in this same session ?”” 

The Speaker said, that as the whole 
session was, in the eye of the law, only as 
one day, the order would not suffer a Bill 
to be brought in, for the purpose of re- 
pealing an Act passed the same session : 
the reason was, that it could not be sup- 
posed that any assembly would make and 
unmake a law in the same day. It was 
‘the same with a Bill for explaining and 
amending an Act; for as such a Bill must 
be supposed to fortify and confirm the 
Act in every part which it did not alter, 
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so, if such a Bill should pass into a law, 
the order of parliament would not suffer 
another Bill to be brought in the same 
session, for repealing the former Act so 
amended and explained; and for the same 
reason that he had stated in the former 
case. And, therefore, if any one wished 
to have the Receipt-tax repealed this 
session, he would inform such person, that 
if the Bill ordered in by the House, to 
explain and amend the Act by which that 
tax was imposed, should pass, he would 
find himself precluded, for this session, 
from moving for leave to bring in a Bill 
to repeal the tax. 

Lord Mahon retumed his thanks to the 
chair for the opinion that he had just 
heard from it; and then reminded gen- 
tlemen, that all those who wished for the 
repeal of the Receipt-tax, would of course 
be obliged to oppose the Bill moved for 
yesterday, or else they must wait for ano- 
ther session before their wish could pos- 
sibly be accomplished. 


Debate in the Commons on the First 
Reading of Mr. Fox’s East India Bill.] 
Nov. 20. Mr. Secretary Fox brought up 
the Bill for vesting the affairs of the East- 
India Company in the hands of com- 
missioners, for the benefit of the pro- 
prietors and the public. Ite was read for 
the first time, and ordered to be printed. 
On the motion, that it be read a second 
time on that day se’nnight, 

Mr. W. Grenville said, that in rising 
to exercise his free judgment, and to per- 
form his duty, he should not be intimi- 
dated by the illiberality which he must 
expect from those opposite to him. The 
experience of the last half hour must con- 
vince those who differed from them, what 
they had to expect; he should therefore 
appeal to the candour of the House for 
protection. He rose to oppose the mo- 
tion; and as the business was of such im- 
portance, he gave it as his opinion, that 
the Christmas recess should intervene 
before the second reading. He said, the 
right hon. Secretary meant to take the 
House, not only by force but by violence ; 
and, therefore, it became the business of 
every member, who regarded the liberties 
of his country, to stand forward on this 
occasion. What the reasons were that 
induced him to make such an appeal to 
their candour, and to address such a re- 
quisition to their justice, he would take 
the liberty to state; and when he should 
have done so, he trusted that they would 
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join with him in reprobating the attempt 
mow mace by the minister. His reasons 
were, the great importance of the Bill, 
the novelty of the system it held out, the 
alarming tendency of that system, the 
injustice it was big with, the aim being no 
Jess than to erect a despotic system which 
might crush the free constitution of Eng- 
land. The Bill was of a most alarming 
nature indeed, and called for every atten- 
tion that the representatives of the people 
could give it. Thus far, supposing it to 
have the interest of the nation at heart, 
it was entitled to a proper time for con- 
sideration: but in the point of view in 
which he took it, there appeared every 
reason for throwing it in its present shape 
entirely out of the House. India, it was 
true, wanted a reform, but not such a 
reform as this: it wanted a constitutional 
alteration, not a tyrannical one, which 
broke through every rule of British justice. 
The Bill made an attack on the. most 
solemn charters, affirmed and confirmed 
by the sacred faith of parliament ; it broke 
through all those ties which should bind 
man to man, and was fraught with the 
most pointed mischief against national 
honour and the integrity of English legis- 
lation. Less violent methods than this 
surely could have been found, if there was 
not at the bottom some deep, some latent, 
some dreadful purpose, of which this was 
the political forerunner. A great body 
_of commercial people, who were respected 
by the surrounding powers of Europe, 
were to be annihilated. A.proprietary of 
the public, who, under the faith of parlia- 
-ment and the chartered constitution of 
representative honour, vested their money 
in a particular fund, were to have the 
nature of their property changed—for 
what? ‘To increase the influence of the 
_ crown in the House of Commons! Was 

this right? Did this bespeak the patriotic 
intentions of the present ministry, who 
talked so much, and did so little, in re- 
spect to that reform which they so eternally 
rang in the ears of the people? He de- 
manded of the House, whether the charter 
of the Bank had been, or was secured on 
a more firm basis than the charter of the 
India Company? There was no man 
- would aver, that the first was not as firmly, 
as constitutionally, as legally, and as ho- 
nourably pledged to be inviolate, as the 
second: it therefore followed, if a mi- 
nister, took hold of the direction of the 
India House, he might, with the same 
justice, take hold of the direction of the 
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Bank. On record there was no stronger 
faith for the one, than there was for the 
other: if parliament broke the honour 
of the nation to the one, they might forfeit 
their credit with the public in respect te 
the other. The charter, conveying the 
rights of the Company, was conceived in 
the clearest and strongest terms that could 
be imagined; it was clearer, stronger, 
better guarded in point of expression, than 
the Act of Settlement itself; which, by 
the blessing of God, had established the 
ia royal family on the throne of 

ngland: and clearer also than the char- 


ter establishing the Bank of England. The 


Company also had but lately paid a sum 
of money to government, and were bound 
to pay more. What security could any 
individual have for his private property, 
if the rights, the property of the Company, 
were thus to be torn from them? ‘Their 
houses were to be entered, their books 
were to be seized, their servants were to 
be governed, their whole affairs to be 
managed by parties, who were bound, by 
the most solemn engagements, to protect 
them in the enjoyment of all that they 
possessed: the courts of proprietors and 
directors were to be abolished, and swal- 
lowed up by the prevailing power of the 
British ministry. It was idle, and it would 
appear foolish to the world to say other- 
wise, than that the present .Bill was not 
intended to protect the imnocent natives, 
or to save to the benefit of the people the 
possessions in India. As to a contradic- 
tion from the Treasury bench on this 
subject, it would have little weight, be- 
cause the intention most palpably spoke 
for itself. j 

These were considerations of infinite 
importance; and ought it to be a matter 
of a single moment’s doubt, whether these 
considerations should be suddenly brought 
forward, or whether a few days longer 
should elapse in order to obtain a fuller 
attendance, and to give such gentlemcn 
as were yet in the country an opportunity 
of coming to town, and being present at 
the discussion of a Bill of such magni- 
tude? His wish was to postpone the 


‘second reading of the Bill till after the 


call of the House; and he trusted, that 
this wish would be ratified by the con- 
current feeling of the majority of those 
present. Should such a ‘Bill pass’ pre- 
cipitately, and he earnestly hoped so vio- 
lent a stretch of authority, so unjust an 
attempt to seize inordinate power, never 
would become a law; but should it be 
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attempted to be hurried through that; eccasions much weaker, on occasions that 
House, what would the people at large| bore no sort of analogy or comparison, in 
think of their conduct? Called together | point of importance, to that of the present 
as they bad been at an unusual season of | Bill.” In 1773, and in 1778, when Bills 
the year, did it become them hastily, in | affecting, in a slight degree only, the con- 
thin Houses, without allowing themsclves | stitution and rights of the East India 
time to weigh the importance of a system | Company, were under consideration, let 
perfectly new, unheard of before, never | the House recollect what had been the 
even alluded to within doors or without, to | alarm! what the language of those days! 
proceed with as much dispatch as if they | Men were sometimes apt, in the heat of 
were going through a Bill of no im-| debate, to grow warm, and to adopt even 
' portance? On the contrary, ought not the | stronger expressions than the occasion 
extraordinary tendency of the system, | warranted. That the sentiments he had 
‘made the subject of the Bill, to alarm | uttered were not peculiar to himself, would 
their apprchension, to call forth their | be seen froma reference to the sentiments 
caution, to excite their utmost wariness ? | of past times. In the protests of the 
What plea had the right hon. mover urged | House of Lords, to which he had a right 
as the ground of proposing the system in! to refer, the same sentiments would be 
question? He had mentioned only one, | found, but expressed with infinitely more 
the plea of necessity. That there was a | dignity, more ability, and more authority, 
necessity, an urgent necessity to adopt | than he could ever pretend to lay claim to. 
some measure for the relief of the East; He would not attempt to derive any 
India Company, for the regulation of their | weight or consideration from the names of 
affaire, ad what was still more pressing, | the noble persons subscribed to the pro- 
for securing to the natives of India, and | tests to which he alluded: he would not 
all who resided there, and were dependent | draw any additional weight to his argument 
on the Company, protection and security, | from the name of the marquis of Rocking- 
he was ready to admit; but was he not to | ham, a name ever dear to recollection, as 
be allowed time to examine whether the | the marquis was a character, whose uniform 
Bill then under consideration was the best | and consistent adherence to fixed prin- 
adapted to the necessity in question; or | ciples, begot him the confidence and sup- 
whether more lenient means of cffecting ' port even of those not naturally prone to 
the relief that the nature of the case re-| act with him, but who were now obliged 
quired, might not be discovered? In| to deny their support to others, who had 
opening the grounds of the Bill, the right | chosen to proceed on opposite principles : 
hon. mover had principally rested his’ he would draw no weight and considera- 
argument—on what? not on general facts, : tion from the name of the duke of Port- 
but upon the peculiar conduct of an indi- ; land, though confessedly acting, at the 
vidual! This was not the most candid way | time that he signed the protest, from the 
+. opening the grounds of a system cal- | best and purest. of all possible motives. 
culated for great and general purposes: | Having put this pointedly, Mr. Grenville 
on such a day, he should have expected | proceeded to read the protests in question, 
individuals might have been spared, and | which were written in language remarkably 
the thoughts of the House directed to: spirited and warm.* After going through 
large aud-more important objects: but/ them, and commenting upon each, par- 
taking the case as it stood, what induce- | ticularly on that part of them that com- 
ment had they to precipitate a Bill, that ' plained of the haste and precipitancy with 
called more perha»s than ever Bill had which the Bills then passing, relative to 
done before, for circumspection, for in- | the East India company, were hurried 
vestigation, for the most serious and delibe- | through the House, he asked, to what end 
rate discussion. " . | was the present Bill to be so rapidly and 

The conduct of parliament on similar | so indecently urged? Was it to be 47,8 
occasions, had been to pause, to proceed | osed that the other House should so far 


with all the slowness of doubt, to look | forget their own honour and dignity, so far 
again and again at the subject, and neither | lose all sense of what was due to God and 
to determine on a sudden, nor without full | their consciences, to consent to pass a 
evidence of the trath of the facts upon | Bill so big with despotism, eo arbitrary, so 
which a proposition was founded. When | harsh, so violent, and so wojust, as that 
he used the phrase ‘ similar occasions, he | then under consideration ? 

went too far; he should have said, ¢ on 


* See Vol. 17, p. p. 682, 905, 914. 
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Nor was the Bill so objectionable in the 
oint of view that he had placed it in, as 
it was in another, to which it yet remained 
for him to advert: no, it was harmless as 
the waste paper on the table, compared to 
the consequences that must necessarily 
follow to the liberties and constitution of 
the country, should such a lamentable 
misfortune occur as the passing of it into 
a law. The Bill was calculated to increase 
the influence of the crown, and that in a 
degree beyond all precedent, enormous 
aod alarming. Its obvious and unavoidable 
effect would be to transfer the boundless 
patronage of the Indies to the crown, or 
rather to vest it for five years in the person 
of the minister and his adherents, whether 
in or out of power. This was a considera- 
tion infinitely greater than any he had 
mentioned before. What was it but to 
lift a right hon. gentleman into a situation 
wholly unknown to our constitution; a 
situation from which he could not be 
driven or moved till he chose voluntarily 
to abdicate his dictatorship? The right 
hon. gentleman had, indeed, talked of a 
term of years, at the expiration of which 
the commission was to cease and deter- 
mine; but he had too good an opinion of 
shis talents, too high a sense of his spirit 
and daring ambition, to suppose that, 
having possessed himself of such inordinate 
power, he would ever condescend to lay 
it duwn, or to become once more an 
humble individual: it was not in human 
nature, it was not, he was sure, in the 
power of any man in that House to perform 
such an act of self-denial. That he did 
not colour this too strongly, was easy to 
be proved: the Bill was full of blanks, 
and these blanks were to be filled by that 
House. It was talking a parliamentary 
language, to say the minister was to fill 
the blanks, and that the seven commis- 
sioners were the seven nominees of the 
minister. Seven commissioners, chosen 
by parliament ostensibly, but, in reality, 
by the servants of the crown, were to in- 
volve, in the vortex of their authority, the 
whole treasures of India. These poured 
forth, like an irresistible flood upon this 
country, would sweep away our liberties, 
and all that we could call our own. If 
the right hon. secretary, two nights ago, 
was afraid of the influence of Mr. Hast- 
ings, an individual who would have been 
‘unknown in this country, but for his con- 
nection with India; if he expressed a fear 
lest the patronage that Mr. Hastings pos- 
weed might defeat the progress of his 
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Bill, and sfuddered at the idea of Asiatic: 


interest prevailing under the authority and 


name of a subject unconnected with great 
families and great factions, over the power 
of ministry ; how much greater reason had 
the independent members of that House 
to be afraid lest the wealth and patronage 
of India, thrown into the hands of uniting 
factions, and these armed with the power ~ 
of the crown, should perpetuate their 
authority, and render it irresistible? To 
talk of parliament nominating the commis- 
sioners for governing India, was to mock 
the understanding of the House: the 
commissioners would, to all purposes, be 
the nominecs of the ministers of the crown. 

The right hon. Secretary talked of the 
fluctuations in administration, as a ground 
for establishing the power of their own 
creatures and dependents for not a shorter 
time than five years. He desired the 
House to advert to this circumstance: 
it was an attempt to blindfold the House; 
for, were the commissioners to be ap- 
pointed by the ministry, the parliament 
might possibly turn them out of their of- 
fices, in case of misdemeanour when in 
them; but, secured by an act of parlia- 
ment, protected by the British ieciclacace 
they would remain fixed in their seats, 
and form a basis for the support and sta- 
bility of that micistry by whom they were 
created, and to whom, if continued in. 
government, they might reasonably a..~ 
naturally look for a renewal of their lease 
of power. But by whom was so bold a 
scheme, for the increase of their own 


power, by the increase of that. of the 


crown, planoed? Chiefly by the man 
whose voice had been loudest in the cry, 
that the influence of the crown was ex- 
cessive, and big with danger and ruin to 
the liberties of this country. How small 
a portion did all that has been taken from 
that influence bear to the accession that 
it will receive by this Bill, if suffered to 
pass into a law! A thousand and ten 
thousand times greater strength would be 
added to the crown, than that which by 
all our reformers had been taken from it. 
After pursuing this strain with great ela- 
borateness for some time, Mr. Grenville 
reiterated his appeals to the House on 
the immediate relation the subject bore to 
their dearest rights ; exclaiming, ‘ libertas 
et anima nostia in dubio est!’ and con- 
cluded with saying, I do not deny that 
something ought to be done for India, and 
that with all convenient speed ; but as the 
subject of the Bill brought. forward by the 
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right hon. secretary and his colleagues in 
office is of vast importance, and. involves 
in its nature and consequences the liberties 
and properties of all British subjects, let 
them then enter upon the consideration of 
its different clauses coolly, cautiously, and 
unwillingly, not with the precipitancy and 
ardour of plunderers, eager to grasp at, 
and to hold fast their prey. 
~ Lord John Cavendish said, that had he 
been a peer, he would have set his name 
to the protest adverted to; for, at the 
time in which it was passed, the situation 
of the Company justified the manly sen- 
timents which it breathed; but still he 
would vote for the second reading of the 
Bill, because he felt that it was absolutely 
necessary for the support of the East India 
Company. The Bill then before the 
House, or some Bill or other calculated 
to effect a reform of the management of 
the Company’s affairs, was actually ne- 
cessary ; ne | unless some bill, adapted to 
such a purpose, was passed, and that tm- 
mediately, the Company would be forth- 
with ruined, their credit lost, and the na- 
tional credit in consequence violently 
shaken. Let the hon. gentleman look at 
the situation of the Company at the time 
to which he had alluded, and at present, 
and see if they would bear comparison. 
Then the Company were in distress, it 
_ was true; but were they bankrupts? was 
the revenue a sufferer? At present, it was 
to the amount of a million in customs, 
besides the other sums due to government ; 
and the debt was more likely to increase 
than diminish. With regard to his pri- 
vate opinion as to India, lord John re- 
‘minded the House that he had delivered 
it unreservedly in the last session: it re- 
‘mained the same now. He had then said, 
he wished to God every European could 
be extirpated from India, and the country 
‘resorted to merely on the principles of 
commerce; by which he meant, that the 
trade between Great Britain and Indostan 
might be carried on in like manner as we 
now carry on our trade with China. But 
was that possible? Gentlemen knew it 
was not; and it required little argument 
to prove that all political measures must 
be adapted to the circumstances of the 
times, and the situation of the countries 
in which they are to be carried into exe- 
‘cution, and to which they are to be ap- 
lied. Fatal experience had proved, and 
indeed it was almost universally admitted, 
‘that the constitution of the Company was 
radically defective; that it was devoid of 
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vigour, incapable of effect, and pregnant 
with abuse. The nature of the case called 
loudly for a new system; in the operation 
of a new system, power and supremacy 
must necessarily lodge somewhere; and 
where could it be placed so properly as in 
the hands of the crown, subject to the 
check and control of parliament? This 
was the characteristic of the system laid 
down in the Bill; and till a better system, 
A system more wisely planned, and more 
likely to be efficacious was suggested, he 
should consider it his duty to give it every 
possible support. With regard tothe pre- 
sent Bill violating the chartered rights of 
the Company, it could not avoid it, and it 
did not set the precedent of such a prac- 
tice. If the House would advert to the 
Bill brought in last session by a learned 
gentleman, and supported by the then ad- 
ministration, they would find the chartered 
rights of the Company were as much in- 
vaded by that Bill as they were by the 
present. 

Captain Luttrell said, he was, in truth, 
more surprised at this attempt to procras- 
tinate the business, than at seeing a right 
hon. member hastily rise to check the pro- 
gress of it in the outset, by reprobating 
the system, because he had observed it to 
be very unlike that which the late admi- 
nistration had in embryo last year; but 
he hoped it would lie dormant for ever, 
unless the plan was a better digested one 
than what that minister brought forward 
to regulate the commercial intercourse 
between this Country and America; and 
which, though an object little inferior 
to the present in importance, he pressed 
into a committee when there was not even 
a House; for he perfectly well remem- 
bered observing to a right hon. member 
who pleaded for postponing the business, 
owing to the thinness of attendance, that 
his point might be secured by counting 
of numbers; and although the then mi- 
nister forced that Bill through every stage 
he was able to travel it, with the attend- 
ance of less than one hundred members, 
yet, upon the present occasion, at the 
very moment that the House and gallery 
were crowded with members, and almost 
every man giving a voluntary attendance 
to his duty that could be brought to it by 
any compulsory means whatsoever, that 
right hon. member urged a necessity for 
the call of the House preceding a second 
reading of the Bill. He really had hopes, 
that, upon consideration, the right hon. 
member would have waved the objectioa, 
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seeing it a feeble, if not an indecent one 
to make, upon the ground of giving more 
time to consider the principle of the Bill. 
He would certainly determine with the 
right hon. member who proposed it, if the 
second reading was the only stage in which 
that objection could be made; or, even if 
he had h that, by studying the letter 
of the Bill for three weeks, or for three 
months, he could form a competent judg- 
ment, to venture the delivery of his opi- 
nioh on a subject of such intricacy, and 
requiring a depth of knowledge, which, 
by no better means of attaining, he should 
despair to reach the surface of He knew 
the right hon. member who moved the 
call of the House, possessed a vast fund 
of information on that and every other 
political subject ; that he was quiek in his 
comprehension, and eloquent in his de- 
livery; he could outrun by the study of 
of a day, the judgment that most men 
would acquire by the study of a year; 
therefore, if the time of the second read- 
ing was necessarily the conclusive period 
te the argument on its principle, that the 
right hon. member would be fully pos- 
sessed of materials for it in less than half 
aweek. It was to bis arguments, and to 
such insights into the business as they 
might gather at the second reading of the 
Bill, and in its progress through the ¢om- 
mittee, from the peculiar abilities of the 
right hon. mover, that those equally dull 
and uninformed with himself might hope 
to form atolerable judgment, whether the 
principle of it, as well as its component 
aa ought to be assented to. The right 

n. member sliould recollect how pe- 
remptorily he called upon ministers, not 
only to bring a proposition forward, but to 
carry into immediate execution some plan 
for the better government of India. The 
necessity of such a measure was seen by 
every man who would look to the suspen- 
sion of law and power in that country, 
and to the want of authority in those who 
have nominally the direction of it in this. 
To improve the police and revenue of 
India in a manner best suited to the honor 
df Britain, must surely be every man’s 
desire. Why, then, did they differ in the 
mode ‘of attaining ‘that desirable end? 
No; where was the alternative? You 
must either let anarchy and confusion, 
distrust and distress continue, or adopt 
some plan of experiment. Those who 
object to this Bill, bring no other for. their 
choice: perfection id not to be expected 
in any experimental law. It may require 
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the work of ages to make this perfect ; but 
it has the advantage of coming recom- 
mended by one of the most able and active: 
ministers that ever sat on that Treasury 
bench. He did not pledge himself.to adopt 
the present, or any particular plan; but 
he certainly liked that proposed, better 
than leaving the East India affairs in their 
present state. 7 

Mr. Herbert admitted the necessity of 
adopting a system of reform, for the pur- 
pose of relieving the distress and regulating 
the affairs of the East India Company; but 
as the system laid down in the Bill was. 
altogether new and extraordinary, he 
thought the delay of three days could do 
no harm to the Bill, and was a reasonable - 
matter to be expected. 

Governor Johnstone said it was generally ~ 
his lot to stand alone, and be singular in 
his opinion; and such ever would be the 
case, where men acted independently, and 
solely from the unbiassed influence of their 
own minds. On the present occasion, he 
as much differed from the opinions of the 
gentlemen on the side of the House on. 
which he stood, as from those of the 
ministry and their supporters. If there 
really was as much necessity fora new 
system as gentlemen were all ready to 
admit, he would be fair to say, the bold 
proposition of the right hon. peanut 
would be more advisable than the half- 
measure proposed by the late ministry last 
session. Before the necessity was ad- 
mitted, it ought to be proved. He expa- 
tiated on the violence and injustice of 
intermeddling in the affairs of the Com- 
pany, without trying them, and provin 
any delinquency against them. It h 
been urged as a reason for controlling the 
Company’s affairs, that they were in a 
condition of bankruptcy. He insisted, 
that their affairs were in a very good train, 
if government would only leave them 
alone. He said, that during the pressing 
exigencies of the Mahratta war, Mr. Has- 
tings had drawn on government, and lord 
North had accented his bills, and given 
him leave to draw more upon the Treasury, 
which were not accepted. He contended, 
that government was bound to pay bills of 
the Company to the amount of 600,000/. ; 
and that it was exceedingly unjust and 
hard that the Company should be charged 
with bankruptcy, which the failure of go- 
vernment in their promise had occasioned. 
He said, that: affairs had been better ma- 
naged in India than in America; that 


undoubtedly infinitely more moncy and 
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lives had been wasted on’ America, which 
we had lost, than on the East Indies, 
which we had retained: yet all the cry of 


reform, at present, was founded in the 


retended misconduct of Mr. Hastings. 
Matters at no period had been in a more 
flourishing situation in India, since ever 
we had any footing there. The revenue 


was greater than it ever had been, and. 


more faithfully collected. It was true, 
there had been an interruption in remit- 
tances, and some millions had been ex- 
pended in India, which we expected should 
come home; but the war made this neces- 
sary—a very terrible war, carried on by 
the French, the Mahrattas, and Hyder 
Ally—a war, he would maintain, as diffi- 
cult as threatening in its first appearances, 
although more prosperous in its issue, be- 
cause conducted with greater vigour and 
wisdom than the war with America. The 
great point he contended for was, that the 
House, before they should advance to any 
serious discussion of the Bill, should hear 
the Company by counsel at their bar. 
ast year they had excellent counsel, he 
said, of which (alluding to Mr. Erskine 
they were now deprived. He himself, 
with some other proprietors, had called 
wpon the directors to summon a court of 
proprietors; and in compliance with his 
desire, they had called one, to meet so. 
early as to-morrow; and he understood 
from some gentlemen of the law to whom 
he had spoken, that they could not receive 
their instructions, and be ready to appear 
before the House, to argue against the 
Bill, in less than ten days: it was for this 
xeason alone that he wished for a delay 
of a few days; and he did not think that 
he asked for too much, when there was an 
intention of opposing with every argument 
that law could furnish, a Bill which went 
to dispossess the Company of every thing, 
even of their papers, ‘books, and house in 
Leadenhall-street. The Bill had come 
guddenly upon gentlemen, even the chair- 
gaan of the Company had not heard of 
zt till it had been opened by the right 
hon. Secretary ; for he himself had asked 
him in private, and had got a friend to 
ask him in the court of directors, if he had 
heard of it before; and he declared upon 
his honour that he had not. 

Sir Henry Fletcher said, that he had 
been applied to in the court of directors 
to say, if he knew in what manner the 
Company was to be attacked by govern- 


anent: if he had been well informed on- 


this subject by hig Majesty’s ministers, he 
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must have received his information either. 
officially, and then it would have been 
criminal in him not to have communicated 
it immediately to the court, or confiden- 
tially, and in that case he could not. 
reveal what he had so heard without a 
breach of confidence; he therefore an- 
swered, that in truth he knew not what. 
plan his Majesty’s ministers would adopt, 
for they had not made him acquainted 
with their intentions, which was the fact. 
As to the question before the House, he. 
thought it his duty to vote for it, because 

he knew the Company’s affairs to be in a 

situation, such as they had never been in 

before: formerly they had been obliged . 
to apply to parliament for pecuniary assist- 
ance; but even then they were able to pay 

customs to the crown: but now the debt 
due to the king amounted to near two 

millions ; and the state of our settlements 

was such, that he was afraid the most fatal 

consequences would ensue, if something 
was not done by parliament without the 
least delay: the governments of Bengal 
and Bombay were actually engaged ina 
paper war, each throwing upon the other . 
the blame of being the authors of the 
Mahratta war: the governments of Ben- 
gal and Madras were in a still worse 
situation; for the governor-general and 
council of the former had carried matters 
so far as to debate this question, ‘* Whe- 

ther the governor and council of Madras 
should not be all removed ?” and the point. 
was so seriously debated, that the question 
was negatived only by a majority of one; 
so that if that one person should fall off, 

the question would then be carried; and 
God. alone could foresee the consequences. 

He was, therefore of opinion, that parlia- 
ment had not a moment to lose; their 
proceedings ought to be wound up by 

February, that the result of them might 
be sent out with the ships in that month ; 

for if they should not sail then, a very 

short delay here, after that season for 

going to India, might in the end make a 
difference of three or four months in the 
arrival in that country: after the commis- 

sioners should be named by the act of 
parliament, they ought to have five or six 

weeks to prepare their instructions for the 
different governments in India; and there- 

fore he was of opinion that this Bill, or 

some other, ought to pass without a mos 

ment’s loss of time. 

Mr. Anstruther spoke for the first time, 
He declared, that when he reflected that 
the affairs of the Company were in g stste. 


v 
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' of anarchy abroad, and confusion, if not 
bankruptcy, at home, he was of opinion 
there was no longer time for delay. The 
oo upon which gentlemen would 
- form their opinions with regard to the 
Bill, would be the matters of fact which 
the select and secret committees had laid 
before them, and the reasonings or judg- 
ment of tbe House upon those facts. 
Their determinations would flow either 
from a simple view of facts, or be founded 
on reasonings or arguments 2 priori. In 
whichever of these ways they should form 
their opinions, there could not be any 
pretext for procrastination. The radical 
defects in the present system of India af- 
fairs, were already pointed out by the 
committees. These defects being under- 
stood, and all the facts they expected 
being before them, there could be no good 
reason for delaying the consideration of 
‘business so pressing for a moment, espe- 
cially when they considered the Bill, after 
its spirit and tendency had been canvassed 
‘ in the committee, might, if disliked on the 
whole, be opposed on the third reading. 

Lord Apsley observed, that although 
much matter had been laid before the 
House by the committees, and they had 
also pointed out the radical defects in the 
system upon which this nation had go- 
verned India, yet no specific proposition 
had been submitted before Tacoday last, 
whereby those defects might be remedied : 
they ought to be allowed time to discuss a 
- matter of so much importance, to weigh 
its consequences maturely, and to take 
care, before they trusted the minister with 
.80 much power, that it was not an engine 
capable of undermining the constitution. 
The avowed object of the business was to 
support the tottering credit of the Com- 
pany, to preserve our territorial acquisi- 
- tions in India, and to give happiness and 
security to the natives of that quarter of 
the globe ; to proceed with indecent haste 
.1n @ business so momentous, would rather 
resemble the rapacity of plunderers, than 
the steady pace of well-meaning friends. 

Mr. Yorke spoke against the motion, 
and contended strongly for the adjourn- 
. ment. : 

General Smith was for the motion. He 
entered into the defence of the select 
committee, which had been so often 
abused. That committee had given way 
to no personal animosities, to no private 
designs; but were actuated by the single 
principle of restoring the state of Indostan 
.to the peace and security which was the 
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equal right of all the human race. He 
read an extract of a letter from a person 
in high rank at Calcutta, stating the ge- 
neral satisfaction that the Bill for regulat- 
ing the supreme court of judicature in 
Bengal had given to all the natives: this 
Bill had taken its rise in the select com- 
mittee ; and though it was called general 
Smith’s Bil], the merit of it was due to 
his right hon. friend (Mr. Burke) ; for, 
except some local knowledge which he 
had imparted to.him, the whole of it be- 
longed of right to that right hon. member. 
As to the ‘Mahratta war, it was now s0 
odious, that no one was willing to allow 
himself to be the author of it; hence 
sprang the paper war between the go- 
vernments of Bengal and Bombay. But 
he would state that matter in its true light. 
The latter, unquestionably, began the 
war: but after the capture of the detach- 
ment that was marched over the penin- 
sula of India, the war might be said to 
have ceased, for hostilities. were com- 
pletely abandoned ; not because any peace 
or truce had been concluded, but be- 
cause, by a singular disposition of the 
Mahrattas, unexampled in the annals of 
Europe, they felt no inclination to go on 
with the war. After this period, Mr. Has- 
tings sent orders to colonel Goddard, to 
send certain propositions to the Mahratta 
ministers, to which a categorical answer was 
to be demanded to be given in 24 hours. 
The whole council protested against these 
orders, saying, that they would inevitably 
produce a war: the orders, however, were 
peremptory, and were therefore obeyed ; 
a war was the consequence; who, then, 
could be said to have been the true author 
of it? The question answered itself. 

Mr. Jenkinson imagined, that the point 
which wanted most to be determined was, 
whether the Bill ought to be read a se- 
cond time next Thursday, or put off till 
the House had been. called over. He 
could see but little difficulty in determin- 
ing that point; for if the object before 
them was interesting, it certainly was the 
duty of every one present to prolong the 
time before its investigation to the latest 
period. He stated the commission as the 
setting up within the realm a species of 
executive government, independent of the 
check or controul of the crown. This 
he deemed an innovation on the constitu- 
tion, and therefore a matter that ought to 
be most seriously examined. He charged 
the system also with injustice, inasmuch 
as in the right hon. secretary's opening:it 
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the other day, he had rested the necessity 
of it entirely on the misconduct of the 
governor-general in India; whereas, by 
the operation of the system, the faults of 
the servants were to be punished on the 
‘masters. He said several things respect- 
ing the very dangerous tendency of the 
Bill, and exposed the boldness of the men 
who could venture to propose a measure 
that threatened such ruinous consequences 
to British liberty. But his chief force 
was directed against the influence which 
ministers were likely to derive from the 
event of such a terrible system. He said 
it would not only give them an unbounded 
er over the interests and possessions 
of the East, but render their posts so for- 
midable, as to endanger the rights of every 
free Englishman. 
Mr. John Scott*® gave the House the 
first specimen of his talents. He said, as 
he had not had it in his power to give that 
. patient consideration to the business which 
its importance demanded, he should be 
obliged to confine himself to a narrow 
view of the subject. Gentlemen who re- 
sided at a distance, and who were not 
nearly concerned in the fate of any in- 
quiry, were but ill qualified to give a just 
and decided opinion; for it was a very 
necessary thing to consider before one 
could conclude, and to deliberate maturely 
before one could decide. This process 
he had not observed ; he was nevertheless 
clear to say, that the Bill seemed to him 
rather of a dangerous tendency; but he 
would not declare against it; he would 
yather wait till he had got more light 
thrown upon the subject; and as he was 
a(tached to no particular party, he would 
then vote as justice seemed to direct. 
The two principal things which, in his opi- 
nion, the House ought particularly to in- 
quire into, were, ‘ whether the Bill was 
indeed necessary, and whether it was cal- 
culated to answer al] the ends proposed 
by it?’ With regard to the first, it was 
the general opinion of both parties, that 
some new system was necessary ; and he 
thought it incumbent on the wisdom of 
the great senate of the nation, to give 
effect to the one now held forth to them, 
or to reject it, and propose another, as 
the interest of the nation should appear to 
be increased or diminished by it. Re- 
specting the second head, he could not 
say any thing decisive; the researches 


* The present Lord Chancellor Eldon, (a. 
». 1814.) , 
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cide instead of deliberate. the multi- 
tude of counsellors, he said, there was 
wisdom; from that. principle, he hoped 
gentlemen would be disposed to join una- 
nimously in devising the means of restot- 
ing the bide and riches of the state. 

r. Secretary Fox paid some very 
handsome compliments to the gentleman 
that had just spoken, and expressed 3 
high opinion of his abilities and his good- 
ness. Though he had not had the plea- 
sure of hearing him speak before in that 
House, yet he was not a stranger to his 


eloquence, and did not doubt of hearing . 


it employed at all times on the side 0 
@ aits. We could not, however, forbear 
ing notice of one thing that had fallen 
from the hon. gentleman’s mouth: he 
had observed, that before one could “a 
cide, it was necessary to deliberate: see 
how had he acted in the instant business * 
Not, surely, consistently with the maxim 
he had laid down; for, without any 
portunity of deliberating, he be ve 
tured to give pee la iam 
with a good deal of positiv . 
right hon. Secretary observed, be a 
could foretel what was to come. F (Me. 
hon. gentleman on the opposite 8! his 
Jenkinson) long before it came : the 
turn to speak. . He well knew 
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of the House could ascertain that, and 
nothing else; and for his part, he was de. 
termined to add his endeavours, and to 
join pins in ony vente whet ais pro- 
mise the most happiness and prosperity 
The inAlnenes of the 
crown, he said, had been much diminished 
of late; and certainly, for the two last 
years, it had not been increasing. Whe- 
ther the Bill would increase it or no, he 
should be able to ascertain by Tuesday 
se’nnight. He meant to give an opinion 
upon it, and he would assure the House, 
he would form it elaborately ; and when 
he gave it, it should be an honest one. 
He thought there ought tu be a time al- 
lowed for gentlemen not yet in town to 
come up: had not his professional avo- 
cations called him to town, he declared he 
should have been stil] in the country : he 
was nevertheless aware, 
fairs were expected to come on soon, and 
that his Majesty had given the House no- 
tice of it in his Speech from the throne. 
But in that Speech they were called upon 
to consider and deliberate; and it was 
now evident the minister, instead of de- 
siring them: to consider, meant that they 
should conclude, and that a should de- 
n 


that India af- 


l 
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crown influence, which was a favourite 
topic with the hon. gentleman who first 
opposed the motion, would be taken up 
by him. He could not blame him for 
taking up his friend’s cause, although he 
thought that it would not have been done 
- jn the manner it had been. To see each 
gentleman acting by instructions, and 
speaking what his friend had broached, 
was rather to view them in an inferior 
light: he really thought that they were 
‘ both able enough, at least they ouglit to 
" be able ee to think and speak for 
themselves. But when he heard the doc- 
trine of separating the crown and its mi- 
nisters, and talking of them as divided 
interests, broached by the hon. anne 
" man who opened the debate, he looked 
immediately at the last speaker but one, 
‘ convinced that he would be the leading 
- speaker of the day, for that such a doc- 
‘ trine could originate in no other quarter. 
In some respects, indeed, the ministers 
and the crown were distinct objects; 
where the measures of government called 
for censure or punishment, there the mi- 
nisters alone were responsible; but with 


thing could be so egregious as the endea- 
vour to draw a distinction. In the pre- 
sent case, in order to guard as much as 
possible against the danger of increasing 
the influence of the crown, the ministers 
were loaded with a responsibility that ba- 
lanced their power, and insured to the 
eople that no ill use would be made of 
it; besides, who were appointed to check 
and control it but that House ? With re- 
gard to that crown power, or rather mi- 
nisterial power, for so they had absurdly 
called it, he saw no difficalty in answering 
all the objections that had been started 
to his Bill on that account; for it never 
was intended that the .crown influence 
should be increased by the plan proposed, 
at least but in a small degree. The ap- 
pointment of the commissioners was In 
the hands of parliament;.and he hoped 
parliament would at all times keep a 
watchful eye to the proceedings of admi- 
vistration. When his arinciges led him 
to oppose ministry, he always viewed the 
measures of administration with jealous 
attention; and it was his wish, to have his 
actions scrutinized by parliament; it was 
their undoubted right to do so, and he 
hoped it was a right they never would 
lose sight of. He could not, he said, dis- 
miss the topic, without combatting a little 
‘dhe witty, but at the same time invidious, 
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distinction that had been made between 
ministerial power and crown power; for 
his part, he could discover no ground for 
the distinction; he had always consider2d, 
that whatever conferred power on the mi- 
nistry, conferred at the same time an 
equal share of power on the crown, and 
vice versit. There were perhaps some 
little circumstances in which their inte- 
rests might not altogether clash; but 
these were few indeed, and of no moment. 
—The right hon. Secretary now attacked 
the references which Mr. Grenville had 
made to the protests of some noble lords, 
amongst which was the respectable one of 
the marquis of Rockingham, and some 
others now high in station. As the hon. 


gentleman, and his relation in the other 


House, were both able to speak for them- 
selves, it would be quite as proper if they 
catered less for each other, and delivered 
in their different situations what better 
belonged to those situations respectively. 
Had that been the case, we should not 
have heard in the other House, on the 
first day of the session, alaboured harangue 


3 about the definitive treaty not being com- 
‘regard to most other points “of view, no-| 


leted with Holland, nor that day in the 

ouse in which he was then speaking, an 
extract from a protest in the House of 
Lords. He said, the House of Commons 
was not to be guided by the decisions of 
any court whatever, in matters which 
properly belonged to itself; and however 
weighty in the business before the House 
the hon. gentleman might suppose those 
protests, he could assure him that they 


‘appeared not of such force to him. 


Those noble lords were, perhaps, right 
in giving in their protest; but had the 
gentlemen considered whether their mo- 
tives were not different from any motives 
that might be supposed to influence the 
opposers of the Bill under consideration ? 
Gentlemen would recollect, that on the 
first day of the session he was called upon 
by aright hon. gentleman to bring for- 
ward no palliative, no half measure. How 
inconsistent, then, was it now to arraign 
that for being too hold, which it was de- 
clared then could not be too vigorous! 
But the fact was this: the right hon. gen- 
tleman was loud in calling for peace? 

Ve 


‘Because he thought no system was r 


This explained his language then, and the 
very opposite language hé opposed to the 
system when it was brought forward. The 
state of affairs in India at that moment, 
he said, was such, that even a palliative 
remedy was desirable; but it was not his 
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intention to redress the grievances of state; and he dreaded the effects of that 


India by palliatives only, he wished to 
see something done that might penetrate 
_to the root of the disease, and he made 
no doubt but gentlemen would find the 
remedy that had been proposed equal to 
the end it had in view. The several 
clauses had been read; and when they 
were understood, (for at present they 
seemed to be gross] shih Maratea he 
_ flattered himself the language of the House 
would be different. As to the proposition 
for deferring the consideration of the Bill 
till the House had been called over, he 
could see no good end to be gained b 
that. Submitted it must be to the consi- 
deration of the other House ; and as they 
did not know what time their lordships 
might chuse to detain it, as they would 
certainly detain it as long as was consis- 
tent with the dignity of the House they 
sat in; as that was the case, he thought 
that no time ought to be lost. Gentlemen 
who wished to be prepared, had time 
enough to do so before Thursday ; and he 
could look upon the desire of a long 
delay as nothing but a subterfuge to de- 
feat the purposes of the Bill: it was, m- 
deed, in that light he viewed the conduct 
of the right hon. gentleman who moved 
the House for a call of the members: he 
.wished to have the House called, because 
he knew they would not come. Had he 
proposed the day which the right hon. 
gentleman proposed, he was sure he would 
have mentioned some posterior one. The 
very business before them, he said, had 
- been hinted at, and not obscurely, some- 
time towards the conclusion of last ses- 
sion ; and besides, it was both mentioned 
in his Majesty’s Speech which closed that 
session, and that with which he opened 
the present; so that there was no just 
ground for pleading want of information 
of the affairs before them. He concluded 
with saying, that he did not despair of 
seeing a happy issue of that political sys- 
tem which had been supposed to have its 
rise in despotism, and its foundation in 
corruption. 

Mr. HV. Pitt replied to Mr. Fox in an 
ironical manner. ‘There were, he said, 
many weighty reasons that induced him 
to reject and detest the Bill. The acces- 
sion of power, which it would most cer- 
tainly bring to the minister of this day, 
was not the least considerable of these. 
He dreaded the idea of seeing ministers 
armed with an influence which could not 
fail of rendering them dangerous to the 


‘Influence the more, that its operations 


were not likely to end with the dissolution 
of the ministry that possessed it: their 
privileges would be so extensive, as to 
gain them a party that no power could 
resist, whether they were in power or out 
of power. The right hon. Secretary was 
so conscious of the injustice and insuffi- 
ciency of his plea, that no sooner had he 
affirmed that the power of the crown and 
of the ministry were one, than he imme- 
diately added, in some little matters, per- 
haps, they might differ. We hope, said 
Mr. Pitt, they do differ very materially : 
whenever a minister trespasses the bounds - 


of moderation, or of justice, we hope we 
shall sali be able to distinguish the 
minister from the sovereign. ‘The right 


hon. gentleman has been at pains to at- 
tempt reconciling interests and powers, 
which are believed to be different: it 
must be confessed, that he has a very rare 
talent at reconciling inconsistencies.—The 
right hon. gentleman said, that it was his 
sincere wish, that a Bill, so big with ruin 
to the nation, might .be checked in its 
ae Sa ke pledged himself to the 

ouse, that he would willingly take the 
field with his antagonist, and dispute 
every article that seemed to militate 
against the freedom and felicity of his 
countrymen. He had been at pains to 
try if he could but define the reasons, or 
even the motives, that led to so new, so 
insolent, and so precipitate an attack, on 
the rights and liberties of mankind; but 
he could discover no reason except one, 
that, by introducing the Bill at so early a 
period of the session, and hurrying it 
through the House without allowing it a 
full discussion, he might obtain the noble 
end of settling the ministers in unbounded 
and absolute power. The right hon. Se- 
ieee had talked much of the necessity 
of reformation in the laws of India; but 
reformation did not secm to be his plan; 
he did not seem to shew a disposition to 
cure the disease by correctives ; he must 
at once, by one bold experiment, exter- 
minate the very seeds of disorder. The 
right, he added, by which our gracious 
sovereign holds the sceptre, is not more 
indisputably confirmed, than that by 
which the East India Company hold those 
deeds, and those territorial and commer- 
cial emoluments, which the hand of op- 
pression is now about to wrest from them. 
He said, he would not take the sense of 
the House on the. question, but would 
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leave the infamy of the intrigue to their 
own heads. 

Mr. Erskine spoke, for the first time. 
He said it was curious enough to hear a 
right hon. member who opposed the mo- 
tion, express such a tenderness for the 
chartered rights of the Company, though 
he had in that House endeavoured to rob 
of their chartered franchises so many 
electors in this country, whose rights to 
their franchises were nearly as old as the 
constilution. As to the right of the 
legislature to interfere with charters, the 
right hon. member had often maintained 
in that House, that the power of govern- 
ing ought to be extensive with the thing 

verned: now he would leave it to the 
ingenuity of the right hon. member, to 
reconcile his language that night with this 
principle. But the delay was to be 
granted for the purpose of procuring a 
full attendance of members; for his part, 
the remembered, that on Tuesday night 
he wished to have addressed the House 
on this very subject, but being seated 
under the gallery, and not being suffi- 
ciently acquainted with the orders of the 
House to know whether he could speak 
from that place or not, and not being able 
to find another in the House, it being so 
thronged, he was obliged to desist from 
his purpose. After that circumstance, he 
was surprised to hear gentlemen wish for 
a delay, in order to procure a full atten- 
dance. But it was that gentlemen might 
he informed, before they should be called 
on to give a vote: here, however, the 
right hon. opposer of the motion forgot 
himself’; for if this was the real object of 
the delay, it would answer no good end, 
as the right hon. member was willing that 
the Bill should be read a second time on 
Tuesday se’nnight, that was on the day 
after the call of the House, and before the 
call should take place. Hence ‘it would 
follow, either that those who were already 
well acquainted with the matter should 
wait the arrival of persons, who, after all, 
would be called upon to decide before they 
could have time to deliberate; or, that 
those who knew nothing of the matter, 
might outvote those who did; and might 
consequently defeat a system, which, for 
ought they knew to the contrary, might 
be most salutary. He reminded the 
House, that when sitting on the honour, 
character, and fortune of an Englishman 
Jast year, while he was pleading at their 
bar, the House was counted out: were 


the chastered rights of a company more 


valuable and more dear than the personal 
consideration of an individual ? 


that he deserved this honour; but he 
assured the hon. gentleman, the Company 


should find him their counsel and their’ 


friend ; for he considered the present Bill 


as holding out the helping, not the aveng- 


ing hand of government. 


Mr. Arden said, that an hon. member 


had, the other day, taken upon him the 


office of Mr. Fox’s panegyrist; he had’ 
extolled him to the skies, and described ' 
him as embracing the whole globe with’ 
his comprehensive eye. He did not doubt 
the truth of all that; he had only to wish: 
that he could turn his eye to the East, and. 


undeceive himself in some instances that 
seemed to refute the assertions of his 
panegyrist. The right hon. secretary had 
promised them a system that was to estab- 
lish the liberty of India, and aggrandize the 


subjects of Britain; he wished he could ' 


see it. He said, there was a time, when, 
if such a proposition had been made, the 
right hon. gentleman would have been 
upon a stage in the streets the next. 

e ridiculed the scheme as the most futile 
and frivolous that ever wore the name of 


a well-digested system. What was it but 


saying, ‘* Leave the whole to me and m 

seven assistants, and I’U answer for all 
doing well.” He declared, he regarded 
Jord North as a king, and the right hon. 
gentleman as an emperor—the emperor of 
the East! The seven commissioners also 
might be considered as seven emperors, 
seven holy Roman emperors, tributary and 
subordinate to the emperor of the East. 
The advantageous situation in which the 


ri 
self was, he said, an ample recompence 
for a ten years opposition. <a 

Mr. Burke replied with much warmth, 
and ridiculed and reprobated the conduct 
of opposition, as the most unjust and un- 
preeeres ever ‘known or practised. 


heir arguments, he said, were arguments. 


of the heart, and not of the head, and 
therefore were incapable of an answer. 
They knew their own base minds, and 
therefore imputed base motives to others, 
when they could not arraign tbe system 
itself. Mr. Burke talked of his labours 
in watching and examining the nature of 
the patient's disease, as if he felt the in- 
gratitude of those who did not consider 
their value. He said, he had sat by the 
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He re-' 
marked, that an hon. gentleman had done’ 
him the honour to lament his loss to the’ 
Company as their pleader ; he knew not‘ 


ih hon. gentleman meant to place him-- 


- 
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bed-side of the patient for several. years, 
and now he knew the patient’s habit and 
constitution, and was perfectly acquainted 
with the force and tendency of the dis- 
order, and what was the fit.recipe. Op- 
position, perfectly ignorant of each, came 
aad exclaimed against the violence of the 
medicine : opposition said, these bolusses 
are too large, this purge is too strong, this 
blister too broad, you are going to teke 
away too much blood, and you will kill 
the patient. This was, he said, the ex- 
clamation of ignorance and folly. He also 
reprobated the scurrilous invectives which 


they prematurely applied to a plan that ' 


they were perfectly and confessedly un- 
acquainted with. The hon. gentlemen 
(Mr. W. Pitt and Mr. Grenville) were 
sounding the trumpet of alarm, and ex- 
citing tumults against a system which 
would operate to the deliverance of the 
empire. 

Mr. Wilberforce answered Mr. Burke, 


“and, with humour and ability, compared. 


the seven commissioners to seven phy- 
sicians and eight apothecaries, come to 
put the patient to death secundum artem. 
After laughing with this idea, he became 
more serious, and said, he wished that in 
the end, if the present Bill passed, we 
might not see the government of Great 
Britain set up in India, instead of that of 
India in Great Britain. 

Mr. T. Pitt declared, that if he happily 
possessed a warning voice, he would en- 
deavour to make it be heard against a Bill 
of so alarming a nature in the remotest 
corners of the kingdom. 

The question was carried without a 
division. 


Petitions from the East India Company 
against Mr. Fox’s India Bill.) Nov. 2. 
Sir Henry -Fletcher presented a Petition 
from the East India Company, taking 
notice of the Bill, for vesting the affairs 
of the East India Company in the hands 
of certain commissioners, for the benefit of 
the proprietors and the public; and setting 
forth, ‘* That the said Bill destroys the 
continuation, and wholly subverts the 
rights and privileges, granted to the 

titioners by charter, made for valusble 
considerations, and confirmed by divers 
acts of parliament; and that. the said Bill 
Operates as a total confiscation of. the 
property, of the petitioners, by impowering 
certain commissioners, to be therein 
named, to seize and take possession of all 
the lands, tenements, hauses, warehouses, 
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and other buildings ; books, records, char- 
ters, letters, and other papers; ships, 
vessels, goods, wares, merchandizes, money, 
securities for money, and other effects, 
belonging to the petitioners, and to order 
and dispose thereof at their will and plea- 
sure; and this without charging the pe- 
titianers with any specific delinquency, or 
stating any just ground by which the pe- 
titioners’ rights and privileges ought to be 
forfeited, or their property to be seized ; 
a proceeding contrary to the most sacred 
privilege of British subjects, that. of being 
tried and convicted, upon a specific charge, 
before judgment is against them, 
in any case whatsoever; and’ therefore 
praying, that the acts of delinquency 
which can be alleged against the peti 
tioners, or other just ground (if any) for 
subverting the petitioners’ constitution, 
and divesting them of their rights and 
privileges, and seizing their property, by 
& measure so alarming, and in a manner 
so extraordinary, may be stated in writing, 
and that the petitioners may be allowed a 
reasonable time to answer the same, and 
make their defence thereon; and that 
the petitioners may be heard, by them- 
aac or their counsel, against the said 

A ae 

Ordered to lie on the table, and the 
petitioners to be heard by their counsel. 


Nov. 25. Sir Henry Fletcher presented 
a Petition from the Court of Directors of 
the East. India Company, setting forth, 
‘¢ That the petitioners. respectively have 
been duly elected and admitted to the 
office of directors of the said united Com- 
pany, pursuant to, and under the authority 
of, the charter of the said united Company, 
and divers acts of parliament, and par- 
ticularly under the authority of an Act, 
made in tite 1Sth of his present Majesty, 
intituled, ‘ An Act for establishing certain 
‘ regulations for the better management 
‘of the affairs of the East India Company, 
‘ as well in India as in Europe,’ by which 
said Act the petitioners, as directors of 
the said. Compeny, are entitled to hold 
their respective offices for the term of four 
years from: the time.of their election, and: 
cennot legally be removed from the same 
without some breach.af duty, or miscon- 
duct ja their said offices; and that the 
petitioners are informed, that a Biull is 
depending in .the House, for vesting the 
affairs of thé East India Company in the 
hands of certain commissioners, for the 
benefit of the proprietors and the public, 
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whereby it i proposed to remove and 
displace the petitioners from their said 
offices of directors of the said Company, 
and to deprive them of their franchises 
and rights, although the petitioners are 
not thereby charged with any specific 
offence, whereby the same ought to be, 
or can be, forfeited; and that the peti- 
tioners canvot but feel the injury intended 
to be done to them by the said Bill, in 
depriving them of their rights and fran- 
chises without just cause; nevertheless 
they would forbear to address the House, 
if more important considerations were not 
involved in the measure; but the peti- 
tioners owe it asa duty to themselves, 
superior to any consideration affecting 
their legal rights, to endeavour to avert 
that injury which they must receive in 
their characters and good names, by their 
removal in the manner as prop to be 
done by the said Bill; and that their duty 
to their constituents also requires them to 
represent to the House, that, since the 
18th of November instant, a general 
alarm and apprehension of the desperate 
state of the Company’s affairs hath gone 
forth to the public at large ; und the credit 
of the Company, already affected by the 
necessary expenditure of the late war, and 
unavoidable participation of the common 
calamities which have fallen upon the 
whole of the British empire, hath thereby 
received a moet severe shock: and there- 
fore praying, that if they are suspected 
by the House of having been guilty of any 
acts of a criminal nature, that the same 
may be specifically stated, a reasonable 
time given to make their defence, and 
that they may be heard, by themselves or 
their counsel, against the said Bill; but, 
above all, the petitioners entreat, from the 
justice of the House, that a public exa- 
mination may be immediately made, in 
such manner as to the House shall seem 
fit, into the true state of the Company’s 
circumstances, when the petitioners hope 
to prove the situation of the Company’s 
affairs to be such, that, with a moderate 
and temporary relief from the wisdom of 
| sae their credit cannot fail to be 

smly established, and the public faith 
preserved.” 

On the motion, that the petitioners be 
heard by their counsel, 

Mr. Fox said, he did not rise to oppose 
the motion ; but as the petition mentioned 
the state of their finances, as if it had been 
misrepresented, he thought it necessary 
to say, when, on a former day, he 
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stated the Company to owe eight millions, 
he must have been greatly misconceived, 
if any one understood him to mean by 
this, that the Company was bankrupt for 
eight millions, or that it owed eight mil- 
lions more than it had effects to pay. with. 
Mr. W. Pitt said, that he, for one, and 
he believed many others, did understand 
from the right hon. gentleman, that the 
Company was bankrupt for eight millions ; 
that is to say, that it owed eight millions 
more than it had effects to pay with: he 
was glad, however, to hear that fact now 
publicly disavowed ; and as the bankruptcy 
of the Company was made the pretence 
for robbing the proprietors of their char- 
tered rights, he hoped gentlemen would 
not easily adopt the most violent and un- 
just measures, when the very grounds on 
which those measures had been stated to 
be necessary, were now publicly disclaimed. 
He had been given to understand that the 
accounts of the Company’s finances, as 
stated by the right hon. gentleman on a 
former day, were fallacious ; and this was 
an assertion, which, if he was well ine 
formed, the directors were ready to prove 
at the bar of the House. He warned 
gentlemen, therefore, how they gave coun- 
tenance to a proceeding the most arbitrary, 
the most violent, and the most contrary 
to the spirit of all law, of any that had 
ever been proposed to any assembly. He 
had heard, from undoubted authority, that 
the Company were ready to prove at the 
bar, that the right hon. gentleman had 
made omissions in his statement of their 
affairs to an enormous amount indeed ; 
and such omissions as were of the most 
gross and palpable nature. As, therefore, 
the distress of the Company, and the dis- 
ordered state of their affairs, made up the 
necessity, avowed to be the only plea to 
justify such a Bill, it behoved that House 
to inquire minutely into the truth or false- 
hood of the several facts stated to the 
House as constituting that necessity, and 
to ascertain to -what extent the necessity 
existed. That there was a necessity for 
parliament to interpose, and by some sort 
of salutary regulation to relieve and sup- 
port the 
mitted: that there was a necessity for 
plying so violent a measure as the Bill 
then depending, he very greatly doubted, 
and the Company confidently denied. 
That denial they rested on the real state 
of their affairs, a state far different from 
that given to the House by the right hon. 
Secretary, and a state, the validity of 
[4 L] : 


ompany, was on all hands ad-- 
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which the court of directors and the Com- 
pany apprehended they should be able to 
make appear on the grounds of unan- 
swerable evidence. With regard to the 
petition that had been just read, he con- 
ceived the court of directors had, in. that 
Hae called forth the attention of the 

ouse to two points, viz. that the Bill 
depending went to effect a gross violation 
of their legal rights, and that it implied 
an impeachment of their integrity, as 
directors of the Company; the petition 
complained also, that the Bill aimed at 
effecting both those points, without any 
one specific charge of delinquency on their 
part having been previously alleged or 
proved. Before men were proceeded 
against in so violent a manner, they ought 
to be proved to have merited such ven- 
geance. He wished it, therefore, to be 
understood, whether it was intended to 
give the court of directors a fair opportu- 
nity of defending themselves, and dis- 
proving the statement of the affairs of the 
Company that had been given to that 
Flouse, before the Bill’ was farther pro- 
ceeded in. Government ought to say in 
what manner they meant to act, and 
whether every paper, and every account 
that could elucidate the subject, would be 
permitted to be fully discussed, examined, 
and ascertained, previous to urging any 
farther a Bill, manifestly tending to over- 
turn the legal rights of the Company, and 
of the public. 

Mr. Fox said, that no doubt every 
- species of evidence would be attended to 
by the House: the second reading of the 
Bill would, in his opinion, be the proper 
stage for hearing evidence; the Company’s 
counsel would propose the mode of open- 
ing it, and the House would consider of 
that mode. After having said thus much, 
he observed, that this was not the time to 
debate the merits of the measure ; but he 
could not help observing, that if he was 
inclined to enter into argument with the 
right hon. gentleman, he had given him a 
most desirable opportunity; for, before 
any measure was proposed to the House, 
the right hon. member, thinking, no doubt, 
that no plan had as yet been formed, 
called out for a well-digested system, a 
system that should embrace every part of 
the government of India; declaring, that 
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.threats and menaces he had 
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was altered, and his mighty system, his 
anti-palliative, anti-half-measure system 
was softened down into the more calm and 
moderate proposition of some salutary re- 
gulations. 

Mr. W. Pitt said, there was a medium be- 
tween half measures and measures of the 
extremest rigour. It was not necessary for 
him then to go into aa explanation of what 
he had meant on the first day of the ses- 
sion, when he talked of palliatives ; but he 
would venture to assert, that the man 
would not be disgraced, who, in applying 
& remedy to a case of the greatest im- 
portance, should prefer a lenient regula- 
tion to a regulation like that proposed in 
the Bill of the right hon. gentleman, which 
was considered by most men as a measure 
of unparalleled violence and oppression. 

Mr. Burke said, that the right hon. 
gentleman who had so roundly and confi- 
dently asserted that the accounts given of 
the finances of the Company were falla- 
cious, ought, when he ventured to make 
that assertion, to be prepared with docu- 
ments that would clearly prove the fallacy 
of the statement made by his right hon. 
friend: the House would hold him pledged 
to prove what he had with so much confi- 
dence advanced. He would warn him, how- 
ever, to take care, when he should set about 
to collect his materials, to take into his ac- 
count not only the probable benefits the 
Company might reap from certain even- 
tual arrivals of ships, but also the probable 
and eventual debts that might be incurred ; 
and over and above this, he should be able 
to prove that the Company’s affairs would 
not be in danger of being brought any 
more inte the distress which made the in- 
terposition of parliament necessary on the 
present occasion: and if he could not 
prove this last point, it would avail little 
to prove the first; and his salutary mea- 
sures would be of no use. Violent mea- 
sures, and salutary measures, were big 
words ; and they meant nearly the same 
thing, that was to say—nothing. Mr. 
Burke considered Mr. Pitt as pledged to 
prove his right hon. friend’s state of the 
Company’s affairs false and fallacious ; and 
said, he might not find it so easy a matter 
to do that, as to talk of it in the most 
vehement and offensive language. The 
eld out, 


no palliative or half measure would cure | would not, he assured the hon. gentleman, 


the evil from which the distresses of the 
Company had proceeded: but, now that 
@ comprehensive plan was before parlia- 
ment, the right hon. gentleman's language 


| 


| 


shake the firmness of a man, though they 
might operate as buagbears to frighten 
children. Which was the true, and which 
was the false state of the account, remained 
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to be proved, and could only be deduced 
from a fair examination of the papers on 
the table. He warned the House, how- 
ever, from the extreme danger of trusting 
too implicitly to assertions made at ‘the 
bar, or accounts or papers produced there, 
because the House had it not in their 
power to investigate and deliberate upon 
such evidence, so as to enable themselves 
to ascertain what degree of credit they 
deserved. 

Mr. 7. Pitt begged that the House 
would not suppose his right hon. friend 
(Mr. W. Pitt) had pledged himself to 
prove the statement of the right hon. 
Secretary, on a former occasion, to be fal- 
Jacious; all he had said was, that he 
was informed that the Company could 
prove at the bar the fallacy of the state- 
ment. His right hon. friend had, on a 
former day, called for a well-digested 
eystem for the government of India; but 
it did not follow from this, that he should 
approve of a system that appeared to him 
big with violence and injustice; that he 
should countenance others in applying a 
_wemedy infinitely worse than the disease ; 
a remedy which would operate by the ex- 
tinction of the patient. He had said that 
no palliative, no half measure, would be 
adequate to the necesSity ; but it was by 
mo means his intention to say that such a 
Bill as this should be introduced. Before, 
therefore, it could be expected that a Bill, 
- which had spread such a general alarm, 
should meet with the concurrence of that 
House,.the necessity on which such a Bill 
was declared to be grounded ought to be 
established beyond all contradiction. 

The motion was agreed to. 


Nov. 26. Mr. Fox brought in his se- 
cond Bil Jrelative to India ; it was intituled, 
«¢ A Bill for the better government of the 
territorial acquisitions and dependencies 
jo India.” 

Sir E. Astley said, he did not mean to 
oppose the Bill then; but he still thought 
that gentlemen ought to proceed with 
caution in a measure, by wich so much 
influence would be thrown into the hands 
of the crown. A Bill of infinitely less 
moment, which gave infinitely less in- 
fluence, had been opposed by some of the 
first and best men in this country, because 
it tended to increase, though in a small 
degree, the influence of the crown and its 
winisters: if therefore a measure should 
be adopted that would put ministers into 
possession of an extent of patronage, im- 
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mense in every sense of the word, and 
that might in its consequences threaten 
the liberties and constitution of this coun- 
try, gentlemen might then find it neces- 
sary to Come again to vote, ‘ that the in- 
fluence of the crown has increased, is in- 
creasing, and ought to be diminished.’ 
He was ready to allow, that, from the pre- 
sent state of the Company's affairs, some 
regulations were necessary ; nay, perhaps 
more so, since the late news had arrived : 
he was ready also to allow, that a com- 
pany of merchants were not qualified to 
govern great territorial possessions; but 
still he had a right to be on his guard, 
lest the measures proposed to remedy the 
evil complained of, should prove ruinous 
to the liberty of this country. 

Mr. Secretary J‘ox observed, that the 
hon. baronet’s remarks were pointed not 
against the Bill immediately under con- 
sideration, but against the other which he 
had the honour to presenta few days ago. 
With respect to the influence that it would 
give to the crown, it would be the duty of 
its opposers to shew that it was unneces- 
sarily proposed, and that influence was the 
object, and not an adventitious circum- 
stance inthe Bul. This sort of opposition 
was fair and parliamentary, and he hoped 
it would be followed. He hoped, that no 
gentleman would object to the Bill singly, 
or consider it in a single point of view; 
but that, while it was stated that the Bill 
tended to increase the influence of the 
crown: the necessity of adopting some 
measure respecting the future govern- 
ment of India would be taken into cone 
sideration, and then the question with 
respect to the influence of the crown 
would stand on its true grounds; and the 
only point in doubt would be, whether the 
Bill, that was to be read a second time the 
next day, increased the influence of the 
crown in @ manner that was unnecessary. 
He was glad, however, to hear the hon. 
baronet say that he felt the necessity of 
making some regulations, and that a coms 
pany of merchants were not fit to govern 
a vast tract of territorial possessions. As 
to the Bill immediately before the House, 
its principle was clearly unobjectionable 
on the score of influence; for so far from 
giving any influence, this Bill was parti- 
cularly to guard against it: he presumed, 
therelore; that there would be no oppvosi- 
tion to the sending of the Bill to the com- 
mittee ; for whatever objection could arise, 
it must, in his opinion, be to the provisions, 
and not to the Bil itself: be was not so 
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vain as to suppose that he could frame a 
Bill that embraced so many objects, and 
contained so great a number of regulations, 
which should not be liable in many places 
to objections: it would be for the wisdom 
of the committee to make such alterations 
in the clauses as they should judge neces- 


» Sir E. Astley begged ee of the 
House for having confounded the two dif- 


ferent bills; it certainly was to the bill. 


which was not then before the House, that 
he had risen to speak. 
_ Mr. W. Pat said, that it was not pos- 
. sible for him to form a just judgment of a 
Bill of such a length from the cursory 
manner in which it had been read ; but as 
far as he could judge, he was free to say 
that the principle of it did not strike him, 
as being at all a-kin to that of the other 
bill which was brought in last week by the 
right hon. Secretary; and at present he 
saw no objection to its going to a com- 
mittee. However, itcould not be expected 
that he should pledge himself to support 
it, or any part of it, until he should have 
read and well considered the whole of the 
Bill. 

The Bill was ordered to be read a second 
time on Tuesday. 


Debate in the Commons on the Second 
Reading of Mr. Foz’s East India Bill.] 
Nov. 27. A Petition was presented from 
the lord mayor, aldermen, and commons, 
of the city of London, in common council 
assembled ; setting forth, 


‘‘ That the petitioners observe, by the 
votes, that a Bill is depending before the 
House, for vesting the affairs of the East 
India Company in certain commissioners, 
for the benefit of the proprietors and the 
sd and that the said Bill, which 

irects a seizure and confiscation of powers, 
privileges, and property, granted by char- 
ter, secured and confirmed by various 
acts of parliament, hath exceedingly 
alarmed the petitioners, and raised their 
fears and apprehensions at so unconstitu- 
tional a measure: and therefore praying, 
that the said Bill may not pass into alow. 
e=The petition was ordered to be laid on 
the table. After which, Mr. Secretary 
Fox moved for the second reading of the 
Bill for vesting the affairs of the East 
dndia Company in the hands of certain 
commissioners. The motion was agreed 
to; the Bill was read, as were also the 
petitions from the courts of proprietors 
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and directors of the East India Company ; 
and their counsel were then called to the 
bar. Mr. Rous and Mr. Dallas appeared 
for the proprietors; and Mr. Hardinge 
and Mr. Plomer for the court of directors. 
Mr. Rous insisted on the injustice, dis- 
honour, and impolicy of violating public 
faith and invading private property. The 
management of the Company's affairs was, 
he said, to be torn from themselves, and 
vested in the hands of a dark cabal, under 
an influence that might be very unfavour- 
able to their interests. This was despo- 
tism, and despotism was by no means 
favourable to commerce, which bes tga 
liberty and security. It was said the 
Company was in a state of bankruptcy and 
ruin, and parliament. interfered to protract 
the evil day that was to consummate the 
ruin of both the Company and the nation. 
He admitted that a case might exist in 
which the legislature ought to interfere 
for ‘the preservation of the state, and 
sacrifice a part to the good of the whole ; 
but was the present such a case? If the. 
Company were bankrupts, if they were m 
danger, and their probable ruin likely to 
ruin the nation, he would be silent, and 
deplore the hard necessity that demanded 
their downfal. He joined the House upon 
that fact, and undertook to prove, by 
undoubted evidence, that the affairs of the 
Company were in no other situation than 
that which the common course of events, 
and the natural order of things would 
render flourishing. The war had occae 
sioned great expenses to the ie arb 
but peace had been established wi e 
Mahrattas, and such savings would be 
made as would pay off all the arrears. 
Our successes in the East bad redeemed 
our losses in the West, and furnished the 
price of peace. He described the situation 
of our affairs in India, and concluded, 
that there was no apprehension of danger 
of any kind, but the greatest prospect of 
peace and prosperity. He placed the 
danger arising from such a precedent as 
would be established by the Bill, if it 
should pass, in a very striking light; and 
affirmed, that if such infractions of public 
faith should become familiar, parliaments 
might be continued by way of form; but 


‘faction, cabal, influence, would set the 


laws at defiance, and trample upon all 
property and justice. For what, he asked, 
was better secured to any man, than the 
property of the Company was secured te 
them by different acts of parliament, 
which he pointed out? He concluded 
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with shewing the general importance of 
the Bill that was now agitated; and that 
the East India Company, should that Bill 
pass into a law, would only be the first 
victim to faction, and a spirit of tyranny. 
Mr. Rous produced two papers of accounts, 
the one a statement of the Company’s 
affairs, shewing the amount of their debts 
and property; and the other an estimate 
of the Company’s receipts and payments, 
up to March, 1786. And he called Mr. 
Nicoll, accountant, and Mr. Annis, auditor 
of Indian accounts, to prove the authen- 
ticity of the papers. 

Mr. Dallas allowed, that if, indeed, 
there was a necessity for the interposition 
of parliament in the Company’s affairs, 
it was their duty to interpose; but no 
such necessity existed—no necessity that 
did not exist three years ago, when the 
Company, in consideration of advancing 
a sum to government, received a renewal 
of their charter. He pressed on the 
House the iniquity of one private 

roperty, and breaking the faith of par- 
liement it was only when the very 
existence of a state was threatened, that 
such violations could be justified. But he 
endeavoured to shew, that the great plea 
of bagkruptcy was without foundation ; 
and expatiated on the resources of the 
Company. He said, that if the Bill should 
pass into a law, it would be a death war- 
rant to all the charters and immunities 
of corporations, and of individuals in Bri- 
tain. ; 

Mr. Hardinge appeared as counsel for 
the directors of the East India Company. 
The interests of the Company, he said, 
were invaded, and the honour of their ser- 
vants attacked: the most violent outrage 
was threatened on all that could be held 
valuable by men. In speaking on a sub- 
ject of such magnitude and importance 
e intreated to be indulged, and he claim- 
ed,. as his privilege, the utmost liberty of 
speech: when that liberty should be de- 
nied, the liberties of England would be 
laid low in the dust. He adverted to a 
great deal of that reasoning on the Bill 
pending in parliament, which had taken 
place in the House on former occasions ; 
and that he might do so consistently with 
form, and without seeming to rest upon 
extrajudicial evidence, he treated the 
newspapers, from which alone he pretend- 
ed to derive his mformation, as violent, 
scandalous, and severe libels against the 
proceedings of parliament. What, he 
asked, have the directors done that ought 
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ito forfeit the confidence of the nation ? 


Have they been guilty of an error of 
judgment in any instance? Pity them, 
and look at home. Is the defect, not in 
the servants of the Company, but in the 
Aa of the Company’s government? 
ectify that system; supply its defects. 
Have they been guilty of any act of 
omission, or commission? Prove their 
uilt; accuse them; punish them. Am 
absurd, said Mr. Hardinge, in these 
ropositions? Oh! but says the right 
on. Secretary, this is not a Bill of pains 
and penaltics—it has no retrospect: for 
God’s sake, gentlemen, don’t be alarmed; 
we do not mean to punish you; be quiet, 
lest you should provoke an inquiry that 
may be followed with punishment. He 
recalled to mind the honourable testimony 
that had been borne to the virtue of the 
directors by the Secretary himself, and 
challenged the House to impeach the in- 
tegrity of their conduct: indemnity, where 
no crime was committed, was no favour; 
and it was a cruel insult to turn men, 
without any cause, out of their offices ; 
and, at the same time, to justify such con- 
duct, by alleging that no other punishment 
followed that act of injustice. He shewed, 
that it was not from the defect of the law, 
or the fault of the directors, that the 
abuses complained of in India had origi- 
nated; and that distance and corruption, 
under any system, might often set laws at 
defiance. e parliament had assumed 
to itself the privilege of nominating the 
Company's servants; those servants had 
not done their duty; and now it was pro- 
posed to visit the iniquity of the servants 
on the masters. Would it not be better 
to inquire into the cause of abuses, and 
to remove that cause, than to go so 
roundly to work? Wherever any grievance 
takes place, is there no remedy but to ap- 
point seven commissioners to control the 
subject of that grievance? The affairs of 
this nation are not in very good order ;. 
we have lost America, and other posses- 
sions; yet we do not hear of any number 
of commissioners for the government of 
national affairs. There are doubts and 
surmises, and a Serta apap hanging. 
over the public funds. hy not appoint 
seven commissioners to control the Bank, 
and to manage every thing else relatin 
to public credit ? Mr Hardinge. surwiing 
this vein, enumerated various other parti- 
culars, in which the appointment, by par- 
liament, of seven commissioners, and 


eight clerks, -(alluding to the eight as- 
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sistant proprietors) would be as natural 
and proper as the appointment of com- 
missioners for the government of India. 
The Bill in agitation, he considered as 
wearing a very tyrannical and military 
aspect. The clause empowering the com- 
missioners to enter into all the Canpany's 
warchouses, to seize their money, papers, 
books, and property of every kind, put 
him in mind of an army entering into, and 
pillaging a reducedtown. Having pointed 
out the addition which the Bill would 
make to the influence of the crown, and 
the example it would set of disregard to 
the legal claims of the people, he recalled 
‘to the mind of the House former profes- 
sions of patriotism, and touched on the 
duty and institution of parliament to pro- 
tect the Commons. He exclaimed, in 
the language of the sacred Scriptures, 
¢ Oh! that an enemy had done this! But 
my own friend, my particular friend! 
even he did lift up his weapon against 
me!’ Mr. Hardinge appealed warmly to 
the candour of the House, and forewarned 
them of the danger of breaking laws, and 
of diminshing the respect due to parlia- 
ment, and the national honour in this 
kingdom, and throughout the world: 
‘ Tua res agitur, paries cum proximus 
ardet.’ He dwelt on the dangerous ten- 
dency of the precedent that the Bill 
would establish; and conjured the House 
not to give a wound to its own honour, 
and to the liberty of the nation, by in- 
fringing the laws, seizing private property, 
and violating public faith. 

Mr. Plomer observed, that besides the 
territorial revenues, which amounted to 
five millions sterling annually, which the 
Company had provided by conquest, the 
were in possession of.tenements and ian: 
both here and in India, but especially in 
India, of very great value, as well secured 
to them as the possessions of any indivi- 
dual in England; they held them, indeed, 
by the same tenure—the good faith of par- 
liament. The will of parliament being 
supreme, if that will should cease to be 
governed by a regard to equity, justice, 
and its own decisions, what property or 
what person would be safe? It was now 
200 years since the first institution of the 
English East India Company ; their rights 
were confirmed by length of time, by 
long possession, by repeated acts of par- 
liament. ‘Their territorial revenues should 
not be considered as belonging to govern- 
ment, any more than their commercial 
concerns ; for these revenues were neces- 
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sary to protect commerce, which was the 
great object, and the paramount conside- 
ration in our connection with India. He 
said, that the spirit of the Bill was inimi- 
cal to commerce, which disliked all dark 
cabals, and loved to explore its own af- 
fairs, and to chuse the terms on which it 
should run any risk, and the persons in 
whom it should confide. The proprietors 
of East India stock were much interested 
in the good character of the persons 
whom they should send to India; and, ia 
general, in all matters that came under 
their cognizance. It was not so with the 
commissioners: no particular interest 
bound them to the prosperity of the Com- 
pany. Interests of various kinds might 
often lead them to act in contradiction to 
them; their situations would naturally 
inspire them with dispositions to intrigue, 
and to grasp at political power. It was 
stated in the Ninth Report, that the act 
which eae in 1773, narrowing the 
court of proprietors from voters of 500/. 
property to those of 1,000/., had, by di- 
minishing the number to be influenced, 
greatly contributed to increase the power 
of the crown to influence them. From 
that day, a wider door of corruption and 
faction in the management of the Com- 
pany’s affairs was opened than ever; but 
with how much greater force did this 
argument apply to the small number of 
seven commissioners? Those men would 
naturally study, in the first place, to pro- 
vide, at all hazards, for their own relations 
and dependents; as these, in their turn, 
would be, above all things, studious to 
please their masters athome. Mr. Plomer 
concluded, that the tide of corruption 
would flow with a more violent current 
from India to Britain than ever; and that 
whether the House had regard to its own 
purity, to the rights of the Company, or 
the gencral privileges of the nation, they 
would not suffer the Bill before them to 
pass into a law. 

As soon as the counsel had withdrawn, 
Mr. Fox and sir James Lowther rose 
nearly at the same time, and each was 
supported by numerous friends, in his 
aiitlerdar to speak first; but sir James 

aving said that he was going to speak to 
order, Mr. Fox sat down. Sir James then 
said, that he would not for any length of 
time prevent the right hon. gentleman 
from making his ‘ defence,’ for having 
introduced a Bill that had for its object 
the violation of the most sacred rights of 
Englishmen. What he had to observe oa 
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the present occasion was, that it would be 
necessary, before gentlemen should pro- 
ceed to debate the Bill, that the accounts 
delivered in at the bar should be rcad; 
for as the bankruptcy of the East India 
Company was the pretence for bringing 
in the Bill, it would be necessary, in his 
mind, that every paper should be read that 
could prove either the truth or falsehood 
of the argument drawn from the suppo- 
sition of such bankruptcy. 

The Speaker said, that in point of order, 
all papers delivered in at the bar by wit- 
messes, were considered as evidence al- 
ready given to the House, and therefore 
it was not necessary that they should be 
read, except pro forma, and every member 
might argue from them, as if they had 
been read. 

Mr. Kenyon could not conceive how 
such an order could be reconciled with 
reason or common sense. In the courts 
of Jaw, if a paper was given in evidence, 


' and its authenticity was ascertained, it was 


always read; for if it was not, 1t could be 
of no service or disservice in the cause, as 
the court and jury, though in fact in pos- 
session of the paper, must in reality, as 
long as it remained unread, be totally un- 
acquainted with its contents. 

The Speaker replied, that when evidence 
was offered by a counsel at the bar of the 
House, he might, if he pleased, cause it 
to be read: but if he did not call for that, 
it was not the custom of the House to 
read what the counsel did not think 
necessary to have read. In some cases, 
the reading of papers delivered at the bar 
was impracticable; in many instances, 
they were too voluminous: but any 
member might in debate advert to them, 
and cause the whole, or any part, to be 
read as often as he should think fit. The 
point of order being thus settled, 

Mr. Secretary I’oxr rose to state his rea- 
sons for sending the Bill to a committee. 
The hon. baronet has said, that he will not 
keep me from my defence; and he calls 
my speaking to the question of commit- 
ment, a speech in my defence. I allow 
him his assertion: I shall always con- 
sider myself as speaking in my defence, 
when I rise up to speak to a proposition 
so great and so important as that which 
I have now presumed to offer to the 
wisdom of the House. Whenever I rise 
up in this House to present a broad and 
comprehensive scheme of policy to the 
nation, and that scheme is questioned, 


eharged, and arraigned, I shall always 
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consider what I say in its support as an 
argument in my own defence ; because I 
shall always consider my own character, 
my situation, my rank in the country, as 
at stake on every measure of state which 
I shall presume to undertake. The hon. 
baronet said truly, therefore, that I was 
now rising to speak in my defence: but 
give me leave at the same time to assert, 
that I having something better than my 
own defence in view, because the present 
Bill has something greater than my own 
advantage; it is a Bill which I from my 
soul believe to be necessary to the de- 
liverance of the empire, and it would be 
better supported in my mind by arguments 
in support of its own principle, than by 
harsh assertions of personality, which, 
however they may gratify spleen, have 
nothing to do with the system submitted 
to your consideration. 

He was really surprised, that notwith- 
standing the various objections that had 
been stated to this Bill on a former day, 
he found himself this day attacked upon a 
ground which he had least expected. The 
violation of charters, the despotism and 
oppression of the Bill, were topics which 
he apprehended would have been prin- 
cipally dwelt on this day; but he found 
that these grounds were nearly abandoned, 
and now he was to be attacked on that 
side where he felt himself most strong ; 
yet he would confess, that he was sorry 
he was co strong there, for his strength 
must be founded on the weakness of the 
Company. It was an old and a politic 
custom with ministers, in talking in par- 


liame it, in the time of war, of the strength 


and resources of the different bodics of 
the community, to describe them as if 
they were in the most prosperous and 
flourishing condition; and perhaps he 
should himself conform to that custom, if 
the country was now involved in war. 
The situation of the country, however, 
was such as would not allow the practice 
of those deceptions: we could only 
assist the nation, by knowing and de- 
claring what the amount of its distress 
was. Had not this been the case, had 
not the most urgent necessity impelled, 
he never would have brought in such a 
Bill as that under discussion. The Bill 
was a child not of choice, but of neces- 
sity. In like manner, the answer he was 
about to give to the directors’ state of 
the Company’s affuirs, was not a matter 
of option, but a matter which he could 
not avoid, in justice to the Company, 
@ t 
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in justice to himself, and in justice to 
the world. He assured the House at 
the same time, that though his defence 


must arise from that weakness, he wished | 


most sincerely that he had no such 
und of defence; the weakness of a 
ompany so connected with the public, 
was not a theme which could afford an 
satisfaction: but as he would stake his 
reputation on the necessity of the mea- 
sure he proposed, so it afforded him, as 
far as his character was concerned, some 
satisfaction, that he could find in the 
Company’s own accounts substantial 
roots of the necessity of a parliamentary 
interposition. But, he confessed, that 
while an hon. and learned gentleman, 
who sat opposite to him now, and who 
was likely to do so on all occasions, 
Mr. Dundas, who sat on the opposition 
side of the House, close by Mr. Pitt) 
and other honourable gentlemen in that 
House, could be appealed to as evidence 
of the alarming state of the affairs of the 
Company, he had not imagined that any 
long or elaborate proof, that they were 
not in a aby babi condition, would be 
necessary. entlemen, he said, would 
find that there was no great occasion for 
them to lament, that the account which 
had been delivered in at the bar by the 
East India Company’s accountant, had not 
been read by the clerk, as he should, in the 
course of his speech, be obliged to touch 
upon most of the points that it contained. In 
this account he found many things inserted, 
which ought to have been omitted, and 
many things omitted, which ought to have 
been inserted. Through these assertions, 
‘and these omissions, the Company’s affairs 
were made to appear in a much more 
favourable point of view than he believed 
they would be seen in, when he should 
have stated the different exceptions that 
he had to their account: but he begged 
leave again to call to the recollection of 
the House, that he did not stand pledged 
to prove that these were actual errors 
in the account: it might be regularly 
calculated, and the sums very properly 
cast up. He did not venture to say that 
there were positive falsehoods in the state- 
ment; all that he said, and all that he was 
pledged for was, that he would state 
rational objections to articles in this ac- 
count, to the amount of more than 12 
millions. These objections might not 
convince the House—they had convinced 
him. He begged that gentlemen would 
go along with him in the statement, and 
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put down the articles as he enumerated 
them; for in so complicated a matter, 
they could not follow him from memory. 

The first article in the account, held 
out.as the property of the Company, was 
4,200,0004. as the debt due to the Com. 
pany from government, at 3 per cent. 
interest. To this article he did not ob- 
ject: but he must make this observation; 
that this sum was to be considered, as all 
other money held in the funds of the 
country, as not otherwise available to the 
individual than in respect of the annual 
interest; for there was no obligation of 
payment, they could not force the pro- 
duction of it, they could not make go- 
vernment come to a settlement with them ; 
but they stood exactly like the other cre- 
ditors of the public, secure of the interest, 
but not armed with powers to come when 
they pleased at the principal. Another 
observation, too, occurred on this: they 
took and stated this sum with evident 
error. Surely it was no otherways to be 
estimated, than as they could carry theic 
stock to market: they were not to set it 
down in this statement of their property 
at the nominal amount, but at the market- 
able value of the commodity. The market- 
able value of tle commodity was three- 
fifths of the nominal value, and at no more 
ought they to have stated this sum of pro- 
perty, because for no more was -the prin- 
cipal available in their present circum- 
stances. It was very true, that this money 
was to be repaid to the Company, if go- 
vernment should ever put an end to the mo- 
nopoly which the Company enjoyed of the 
trade to India. In that case, the full sum 
of 4,200,000/. must of course be paid ; but 
as the money was lent, and government 
was never to repay the principal, if they 
chose, while they continued the monopoly, 
he must say, it was not so very fair to 
state the sum lent at the full value of 
4,500,000/.; for if the monopoly shouid, 
in any case, be annihilated, without the 
will of government, then the money, as he 
had said, could not be called for; and if 
the Company wished to sell their interest 
in that loan, which was sunk in the 3 per 
cents. they would of course lose about 
two fifths of the whole; and therefore the 
account should in candour have stated, 
that towards paying their debts, they had 
in the $ per cent. stock a property that 
would sell for 2,520,000/. 

The next article was of a very singular 
nature indeed, and gave the House a spe- 
cimen of the principle on which this ace 
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count was made up. A charge was made | the account as casli, and charging them 
on goverament of 260,687/. for the sub- | on the other side as debts against them- 
sistence of prisoners in the war which | selves, they ought to have stated merely 
concluded in 1763. To this article he | the amount of the discount as an item 
did not mean to object, as a debt despe- | against themselves,-on the debtor side of 
rate, and to be altogether struck out ; but | the account. 
An their present emergency, was it to be | The next sum was stated to be due for 
considered as an article of available pro- | goods sold, but not delivered, 553,258/. 
rty? This claim was made on France | To this he had no objection. The next 
ammediately on the conclusion of the war | article was the value of the goods in the 
in 1763, and for fifteen years in succes- | warehouses, of which the freights and 
sion, that is, until the commencement of | duties were paid, 2,500,000/. ‘This he 
the last war. The payment of the sum | did not consider as proper to be taken in 
was constantly sought for, and as stead- | the way which they had taken it. It was 
fastly denied. Now, though he for his : to be inquired, whether they could dispose 
own part would promise and pledge him- | of this property, and when; whether they 
celf to the Company, that he would exert | could make it productive, and to the 
every effort of his mind and power to ac- | amount at which they had taken it: 
complish this payment, though there was | though he did not belicve that they could, 
@ negociation at this instant going on at | yet he did not object to this article. At 
Paris for the payment of it, and though | the same time it might have been proper 
he would pledge himself also for the ex- | for them to have stated the amount with- 
ertion and activity of the noble duke now | out the customs: they charged them- 
at Paris on the subject, still he asked, if a | selves with the customs on the otlier side 
sum, which had been contended for in |; indeed; but, to have made the account re- 
vain for so long a time, was to be assumed | gular, the sum should have been regularly 
in such an account as available property? , stated here, without the double entry. 
The next article of 19,8774. tor ex- The next was the merchandise exported 
penses on the Manilla expedition, and of | to India, but not included in the property 
21,4474. for hospital expenses, bore. the _ here, as not being yet arrived, 1,719,0914 
same complexion. They were all sums | When a man was making out a state of 
which had been in contention for so long | accounts, to prove that he had in hand a 
@ time, that though they might be fairly | sufficient quantity of goods, which he 
due, they could not be estimated as pro- | could immediately, or in a reasonable time, 
perty at hand, in fund, or comeratable. convert into money, one might be a little 
they had been disallowed by every suc- | surprised to find him enumerating articles 
ceeding treasury, including even that of | which, in their nature, could not be con- 
the earl of Shelburne; he therefore begged | verted into money ; and yet the Company 
to ask the House, whether these three | had acted precisely in this manner; for 
sums, making 422,01 1/. ought to have been | they stated that merchandise, to the 
brought forward in the present statement amount of 1,219,091. had been exported 
as property applicable to the discharge of | to India, but not included in the accounts 
their debts ? of property there, not being arrived when 
The next article was under the head | they were made up. Now, in this account 
of cash, which was stated, in money, in| were included military stores, to the 
bonds paid in at the sales, and again to be | amount of about half that sum, which 
issued, and in debentures and custom | were not to be used for any mercantile 
motes, to amount to 609,954/.: now to| purpose, but were to be, if they had not 
this he had an objection. The bonds | already been consumed by the army. To 
were here stated as cash, and no notice | the sum therefore of at least 600,000/. in 
was taken of a very material article, which | this article, he would certainly exccpt; it 
was the discount, on their being issued , formed no part of the means of the Come 
again: they bore a very considerable | pany to pay their present debts, and there- 
_ count, and an allowance should have | fore ought not to ‘have been included in 
* .. made for this discount, which they | an account of ways and means: they 
; : their being again issued: | could not bring them to any inarket, and 
they .' take any advantage of | they were not to be taken as available 
them bu. -, issuing them anew, and they | property. On this article, therefore, he 
must be issued at a discount. ictal: took 600,000/. 
therefore, of stating them on this side of | The next sum was for silver remaining 
LVOL. XXIII. ] [4M] 
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in the Treasury, 1,090/. The only notice| The next sum was asmall charge for 
which he meant to take of this article was, | their shipping in England, it was only 
to declare his astonishment, or rather in- | 12,800/. and Pe might say, de minzs7825 non 
deed not his astonishment, but to point | curat pretor; but still he must say a few 
it out as a fact, which proved his state- | words on the subject, as it shewed to 
ment of their finances to be right. After | what shifts the page ad thought them- 
enumerating their millions afloat, their | selves driven, when they would suffer such 
millions in the warehouses; they came to | an article to be brought into an account; 
the calculation of their specie, and it | it could be merely for the purpose of 
amounted to the sum of 1,090/.; this re- | swelling, at all events, the total. This sum 
minded him of an article in one of our } was estimated to be the value of ships and 
great bard’s best plays, where, speaking of | vessels employed by the Company in Eng- 
one of his best characters, it is said, ‘so | land: the meaning of this was, that the 
much for sack; so much for sugar; so | sale of these vessels would produce that 
much for burnt hock; so much for this, | sum: but as such a sale could be thought 
and so much for that; but for the solid— | of only in case the Company were going 
the substantial—the staff of life—bread, | to sell off all their stock and give busi- 
one palfpenny:’ so it was with this flourish- | ness, he would object to the article ; be- 
ing Company: they had millions of goods, | cause as nothing could be farther from his 
of bonds, of debts; but’‘of silver they had | intention than to dissolve the Company, 
one solitary thousand pounds. so no such sale could take place while 
The next article was for the advance of | they should exist. The article of 253,6164 
freight, to be deducted on the arrival of | was exceptionable on the same ground: 
the ships, 172,334/. To this article he | the Company’s houses and buildings ina 
had very great and solid objection: it | London were estimated at that sum; but 
was a piece of complete and most un- | as they were not to be sold, he would ob- 
pardonable fallacy. They stated, in their | ject to the carrying of that sum to the 
favour, the advanced freight which they | account of ways and means of the Com- 
had paid; but they had not taken against | pany. If brought forward, it was to be 
them, on the other side, the sum of freight | brought forward on the presumption of 
and demurrage which they would have | their bankruptcy; a presumption which 
to pay. To shew the fallacy of this ar- | he never made, and which could not be 
ticle, he would suppose that he had 1000/. | taken. 
to pay on his note next Monday, of which, | To the article of 70,8241. taken as 
however, he had already advanced 100/. In | the prime cost of four cargoes on their 
estimating his account, he took tohis favour age from Bengal, le objected in part. 
the 100/. which he had paid, but took no | It ought to have stated, what was very 
notice, nor made any provision for the | well known, that the Company suffered a 
900/. which he had to pay. The Com- | considerable loss by Bengal goods, and 
y had advanced the freight on 53 | this loss ought have been deducted from 
ships; of these, 14 had come home, and | the prime cost of the four cargoes. 
there were still 39 ships behind; but of |} The Company estimated the four car- 
these, two had been burnt and blown up; | goes on their passage from Bengal, at 
so that there remained 37 ships in India | prime cost, to be 703,824/. To this were 
and coming home, on which the remain- | to be added the duties, 170,000/. Freight, 
ing freight and demurrage was to be paid, | 200,000/.; which made 1,073,824/. From 
and this was to be estimated at 50,000/. a | which the sum of 960,000/. being deduct- 
ship: so that, instead of this sum which | ed, as the whole of the value which those 
they had taken to their credit, they were | articles would here bring, the Company of 
to be charged in this account with | course must be losers of 113,524. To 
1,850,000/. for which they were bound, | the sum of 364,515/. stated as the value 
and which they must pay. Thishecalled | of cargoes dispatched from Bengal to 
a very unpardonable fallacy. He desired | other presidencies, he intended also to 
to know what parliament would think of | object; because as these cargoes con- 
any responsible minister, paymaster, or | sisted of military stores, they were not 
servant, who should act in that manner. | property that could be converted into 
Or was it possible, that any man appointed | money; and consequently ought net to 
under the present Bill, and accountable | be stated as ways and means to pay debts 
to that House, could present an account | that pressed upon the Company imme- 
so miserably deficient as this was? diately. It was in the nature of the ar- 
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ticle, to a moiety of which he had already 
excepted, of military stores sent to India ; 
and he begged leave to remark, that when- 
ever this sort of charge occured, he should 
object to it. 

He now came to the article, entitled, 
Quick Stock at Bengal, under various 
denominations. In treasure and _ bills 
777,361. that he allowed: the goods 
for Europe dispatched, the goods im- 
ported and unsold, and the salt; but the 
article of stores unexpended he objected 
to, on the argument alread stated. and 
he took for this 680,509/. e sum ad- 
venced to the board of trade was stated 
to be 837,465/. and this was erroneous. 
Thesum for investments was only 635,000/. 
and this sum ought to be less by 160,000/. 
He stated the particulars of this error 
also. It was nota little singular to find 
by what means the Company swelled up 
their account of debts due to them, in 
order to shew what means they were pos- 
sessed of to pay their debts. In this place 
they valued the current rupee at 2s. 3d. 
when every man knew that to rate it at 
Zs. 1d. was setting rather a high value on 
it, the general exchange being at 2s. 

The next article he would wish to press 
to the consideration of the House: it was 
the debt due by the nabob, Asoph ul 
Dowla, 789,828/. This debt was in the 
nature of many others which were due to 
us in India, and whichshad been made 
the foundation of our various wars. <A 
claim was made on the nabobs, or the 
rajahs, for the debt which they owed. 
Their answer was, that they were unable ; 
but that their subjects in a certain dis- 
trict were not only in arrears, but refrac- 
tory, and therefore if the Company would 
assist them to reduce their subjects to 
obedience and payment, they would pay 


, their debts. On this pretext we entered 


on the war, and what particular species of 
war we commenced might be drawn from 
the records of the Company—a war of 
horror and devastation: we scoured de- 
serted countries, we ravaged and burnt 
the villages, we destroyed or we captured 
the women and the infants: in this man- 


- nerthe Rohillas one year, the Marawar 


eountry the next, then the Polygars were 
laid waste and desolated, and those inno- 
cent and unprotected natives destroyed ; 
the men were murdered, the women im- 
haloes and disgraced, their children 
eft a prey to want, and every religious 
and civil right violated. To prove this, 
he desired the clerk might read a letter 
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from lieut. col. Bonjour, a Swiss officer 
in the Company’s service, which described 
the manner in which he found a country 
in India in 1773) when sent into it to 
force people to pay money: the villages 
were deserted by the men, who left none 
in them but women and children; the 
men fell upon the English convoys, and 
cut them off, and put many of the sol- 
diers to death. e represented there 
fore, that either the design must be given 
up, or reprisals must be made on women 
and children, which would shock huma- 
nity. He painted to them, in the warm 
colours of feeling, the scene of horror 
which the service exhibited, and depre- 
cated such wars as inglorious and con- 
temptible. Thank God! exclaimed Mr. 
Fox, they have always failed: they have 
constantly been as unproductive of reve- 
nue, as they were productive of infamy. 
In every instance we have failed in our 
object, but in no instance have we avoid- 
ed the curses, the abhorrence, the con- 
tempt of mankind. . He read also a letter 
from the soubah of Oude, of which the 
following is a copy:—‘* When the knife — 
had penetrated to the bone, and I was 
surrounded with such heavy distresses 
that I could no longer live in expecta- 
tions, I wrote you an account of my diffi- 
culties. The answer which I have re- 
ceived to it is such, that it has given me 
inexpressible grief and affliction. I never 
had the least idea or expectation from 
be and the council, that you would ever 
ave given your orders, in so afflicting a 
manner, in which you never before wrote, 
and which I could not have imagined.— 
AsI am resolved to obey your orders and 
directions of the council, without any 
delay, as long as I live, I have, agreeably 
to those orders, delivered up all my pri- 
vate papers to him (the resident), that 
when he shall have examined my receipts 
and expenses, he may take whatever re- 
mains. As I know it to be my duty to 
satisfy you, the Company, and council, [ 
have not failed to obey in any instance, 
but requested of him that it might be done 
so as not to distress me in my necessary 
expenses; there being no other funds but 
those for the expenses of my mutseddies, 
household expenses, and servants, &c. He ° 
demanded these in such a manner, that, 
being remediless, I was obliged to comply 
with what he required. He has accord- 
ingly stopped the pensions of my old ser- 
vants for thirty years, whether sepovs, 
mutseddies, or household servants, and the 
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expenses of my family and kitchen, toge- 
ther with the jaghires of my grandmother, 
mother, and aunts, and of my brothers 
and dependents, which were for their 
support. I had raised 1,800 horse, and 
three battalions of sepoys, to attend upon 
me ; but, as I have no resource to support 
them, I have been obliged to remove the 
people stationed in the mahals (districts) 
and to send his people (the resident's 
people) into the mahals; so that I have 
not now one single servant about me. 
Should I mention to what farther difficul- 
ties I have been reduced, it would lay me 
open to contempt.” 

He would make no comments on this 
Jetter, he would leave it to the feelings of 
the House. All these debts from this 
nabob, and from all the nabobs and ra- 
a he wished at once to strike off; and 
1e believed that the feelings and the mag- 
nanimity of the country would go with him 
in saying, that they would rather be 
doomed to pay all that the Company 
owed, ill as they could at this time bear 
it—ill as their sinking fund could sustain 
the shock, they would apply to that, 
rather than wring it from the princes of 
the country, by aiding them in wars on 
their innocent people. In this part of his 
speech, all sides of the House joined in 
the exclamation of ‘hear! hear!’ as the 
testimony of their approbation. 

The next article was, debts due by the 
Company in Bengal, on bond and other- 
wise, 2,367,116/. Upon this he only ob- 
served, that from the word ‘ otherwise’ it 
might be imagined that there were con- 
siderable debts not on bond, whereas 
the whole amount was on bond, except 
100,000/. With this observation to mark 
the stile of the account, he allowed the 
same. But there was a very curious and 
singular matter occurred here: it stated 
that the arrears due to the army did not 
appear; but by a subsequent minute it did 
appear, that the arrears up to March 
1783, amount to 502,174. This they 
state to’ come by the last dispatches. 
Would it not be imagined that at least 
they would bring this 500,000/. to account? 
Not one figure of it. He asked the House 
what they would think of government, if 
having accounts from abroad of arrears 
due to the army, they failed to bring half 
a million forward? Would they not im- 
peach the defaulter? He wished, there- 
fore, to rescue the affairs of the East from 
a Company capable of such a crime, for a 
erime he declared it was. Before he left 
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the article of the quick stock of Bengal, 
he must observe, there was an omission 
entirely of 130,000/. due by the Company 
to the Military Fund established by lord 
Clive and the nabob Asoph ul Dowla, 
and a considerable part of which sum must 
be paid to the heirs of lord Clive. 

The quick stock at Madras came next ; 
and here again he objected to the article 
of stores, military and naval, unexpended, 
which was 264,110/.; and on the same ac- 
count that he objected to the sum due 
from Asoph ul Dowla, he objected to the 
charge of 968,012/. stated to be due by 
the nabob of Arcot; to 158,250/. due from 
the rajah of Tanjore, and to 993,8044. due 
from the renters of sundry districts. 

He said, the nabob could not attempt 
to pay his debt, without attempting to 
it from the rajah; nor the rajah, without 
taking it from some neighbouring power ; 
and all this with the assistance of the 
Company's troops, and at the expense of 
the Company's treasure. As to the ren- 
ters of sundry districts of land, bow could 
money be recovered from those who had 
none to give? Had not these people been 
driven from their possessions, and made 
the victims of cruel and unjust wars? And 
how could it be expected that they should 
be able to answer this enormous demand ? 
At the end of the account of these debts, 
there was a curious observation, contained 
in a nota bene, to the following effect :— 
‘ The war in the Carnatic will delay the 
payment of some of these debts, and must 

ave rendered many others of them pre- 
carious, so that the exact value of them 
cannot be ascertained.’ After this be- 
ginning, said Mr. Fox, would not the 
House imagine that the account was go- 
ing to say that some particular part of the 
sum, such as a 5th, an 8th, or a 10th of 
these sums might be recovered ; but the 
account, instead of saying any such thing, 
goes un, and -ays, * but the above suing 
are undoubtedly due to the Company.’ 
These debts, put together, would amount 
to 2,822,310/. and to this sum he was re~ 
sulved to object, as unfit to be inserted in 
an account of means to answer the Come 
pany’s pressing demands. The ridicule, 
the absurdity, and the determination to 
impose, contained in this annotation, drew 
from him a vein of irony and attack that 
we scarcely remember to have heard 
equalled even by Mr. Fox. He once more 
dwelt upon the scandalous conduct of 
those who had dared to produce to par- 
liament an account so full of imposition 
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and absurdity; particularly with regard to 
the stating these desperate and ruinous 
debts, more ruinous in recovering than 
abandoning, as a fund; and the unparal- 
leled impudence of this conclusion of the 
N. B. that the above sums were * un- 
doubtedly due to the Company.’ No 
doubt they were due; and if the Com- 
pany were to go on for five years more, 
five times the sum might, and probably 
would, from the experience of past times, 
be as fairly due; and from thence it would 
be in the power of those who had the har- 
diness to impose upon the public by such 
an account, to shew the Company in a 
better situation every year, as their debts 
increased: that they would soon have 
it in their power to prove the flourishing 
state of the Company, by stating the debts 
of the nabob at twice 900,000/. and those 
of Asoph ul: Dowla at double the present 
sum. But he desired the House to re- 
collect, that it was their business to in- 
terfere to prevent that species of prosperity 
from gaining farther than it had hitherto 
gone, and tu stem those torrents of blood 
which must flow, if the attempt was made 
to procure them; an attempt which must 
end in wasting more money (setting con- 
siderations of humanity aside) than the 
amount of them would repay. To esti- 
mate the property of the Company in this 
way, was most fallacious. In proportion 
as they oppressed, as they racked, as 
they were guilty of ,;weakness in the first 
Instance, and of violence in the second, 
their debts would increase ; and even when 
they were more deeply involved, they 
might, by such accounts, shew themselves 
to be on paper more flourishing. But 
such debts were not available property, 
and could not be estimated. 

‘The debts due by the Company in Ma- 
dras, 31st August, 1782, including arrears 


to the military, 821,164/., he stated to, 


have increased since ; that the right hon. 
“ gentleman opposite Me Pitt) 
it was a secret disclosed to the Trea- 


! 


knew it, | 
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100,000/. being exhausted in the expense 
of the establishment, and therefcre on the 
footing of warehouses, not convertible, un- 
less they give up trade ; consequently, not 
applicableto present relief. The quick stock 
at St. Helena, 27,618/. disallowed on the 
same principle. The quick stock in China, 
132,596l. he allowed, because consisting 
of goods, and there we had no territories 
nor establishment to maintain. The quick 
stock at Bombay, 15th Sept. 1782, valuing 
the rupee at 2s. 6d., cash and bills 24,6631. 
he allowed. Goods provided for Europe, 
95,145/. OF this he disallowed 32,0000. 
put on board two ships that sailed after 
the date here taken, and which was in- 
cluded in the prior statement of goods in 
warehouses ; and he also tuok the freight 
and demurrage, to be paid on their arrival 
in England: 148,003/. for military and 
naval stores, disallowed for reasons fore . 
merly given. | 
The debts due to the Company of 
891,069/. he doubted of as much as of the 
unsecured part of Ragobah’s debt, for the 
reasons already stated. By these deduc- 
tions, the debt due by the Company at 
Bombay amounted to 2,000,000/. instead 
of 1,790,000/. There was an additional 
arrear to be taken as due to the army in 
India, beyond what the account stated at 
140,000/. They also owed to the Nizam, 
30 lacks of rupees, which was 300,0001. 
totally omitted. Besides these sums, which 
amount in the whole to 9,400,000/. there 
was to be added the sum due to the pro- 
prietors of 3,200,000/. which made the 
sum in the whole more than 12,000,000/. 
which he pledged himself to exhibit in ob- 
jection to their account. There were other : 
inaccuracies in their statement, which 
made considerable difference in its truth, 
but into which he had not particularly en- 
tered. It was alleged that the sum of 
400,000/. lately nad by the Company to 
government, was as a price for the re- 
newal of their charter. It was no such 


thing: they paid it asa debt due to the 


sury, of which he was Chancellor of the | country, and so it was considered. 


Exchequer, and, he doubted not, he would | 


The right hoh. Secretary then went 


not deny it. By these disallowances, he | into a train of most admirable and eloquent: 
reduced the balance of quick stock at, deductions from his premises, and into 


Madras 2,078,0784 to little more than} 


; 


distinct answers to the several arguments 


500,000/. Of the quick steck at Ben- | which had been adduced against the prin- 
coolen, consisting of the difference be-' ciple, provision, and tendency of the Bill. 
tween cash and effects, and the debts ow- | The peace with the Mahrattas had been 
ing bythe Company, amounting on the , held out by the friends and agents :of that 
19th of March, 1783, to a balance in fa-| great man, Mr. Hastings, a man who, 


vour of the Company of 189,036i.; he al- 
lowed only the odd 89,000/, the other 


by disobeying the orders of his employers, 
had made himself so great, as to be now 
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able to mix in every question of state, and 
make every measure of government a per- 
sonal point in which he had a share—the 
peace with the Mahrattas had been held 
out as suv favourable to this country, that 
every good was to be derived from it. 
What said the last advices to that? Read 
the last Gazette. In the very moment 
that an hon. gentleman, whose zeal and 
ardour carried him generally too far, was 
loud in declaring that all was peace in 
India, and congratulating the proprietors 
on the prosperous situation of their affairs, 
came home the dispatches contained in 
the last Gazette. Let the House learn 
from that Gazette, the pressing occasion 
for an immediate reform of the govern- 
ment of India: let them see the cause of 
the disasters recorded in those direful dis- 
patches—a quarrel among the officers on 
the common theme of India, the division 
of the spoil, the disposal of the plunder 
taken from the natives! They would learn 
from the Gazette, that our army had lost 
ali subordination, as they had learnt from 
other publications, that our civil govern- 
ment in India had lost all energy: and, in 
addition to that information, he would 
read a letter from Mr. Anderson, stating 
that the Peshwa and Madajee Scindia 
proposed that they should enter into an 
alliance with the Company to strip Tippoo 
Saib of his territories, and make a partition 
of them between the three. This propo- 
sition appeared to be acceptable to Mr. 
Hastmgs ; and it was therefore reasonuble 
to suppose, or to fear, that a new war was 
actually at this time raging in India. Did 
the House know of the disputes in our presi- 
dencies, as well as in thearmy? that lord 
Macartney, that great and exalted man, the 
only man who paid obedience to his con- 
stituents, was at this instant, perhaps, 
removed; confined, perhaps come to the 
fate of lord Pigot? Would they not 
remember, that, by the peace with France, 
we had engaged not to make war with 
their allies in India? And that if this new 
engagement was entered into with the 
Mabrattas, it would be to all purposes a 
new war, and consequently we might 
involve ourselves again with France, and 
revive war in every part of Europe? 
These were important considerations. It 
was said that this was an invasion of the 
chartered rights ; undoubtedly it was; but 
would gentlemen say that such infringe- 
ments were not warrantable? Had they 
not been frequently infringed before, 
when the votes of the 500/. stock pro- 
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rietors were cutoff? And in various otber 
Instances. Was this to be called an in- 
fringement of their charters, so enormous 
and violent, when they had broken the 
conditions of the charter and agreement ? 
Did the House know, if this Bill should be 
thrown out, which by the bye he did not 
believe it would, that the Treasury could in 
a fortnight afterwards enter into the pre- 
mises of the East India Company with an 
extent, and take legal possession of all 
that they were worth in the world? But 
necessity was said to be the ne of tyranny 
—-it was also the plea of freedom. The 
Revolution which established the rights 
and liberties of these kingdoms, was 
undertaken and accomplished—nay, was 
justified at the time, on the plea of neces- 
sity; a necessity that superseded all law, 
and was the glorious means of giving 
liberty to England. On the present occa- 
sion, had it not been agreed on all hands,. 
that some measure of regulation and 
reform was necessary with respect to 
India; nay, had not a right hon. gen- 
tleman opposite to him, and his friends, 
been loud in calling out for @ system, 
complete and well digested? Had they 
not said, no palliatives, no half measures ? 
Let the learned gentleman opposite 
him (Mr. Dundas) say how any effectual 
reform in the conduct of the India Com- 
pany’s affairs could be made without 
touching their charter, Did the present 
Bill offer more violence to it than the Bill 
proposed last year? In what lay the dif- 
ference? That Bill aimed at lodging an 
absolute and despotic power of govern- 
ing in India. This provided a controlable 
government; but it was a powerful go- 
vernment, and it was at home. To give 
power was generally considered as a dan- 
gerous delegation; but it became the 
more dangerous in proportion as it was 
lodged at a distance. A virtuous and a 
wise man might lose his principles and 
his understanding in India: disease and 
luxury might co-operate to enervate; the 
sight of wealth within reach might win to 
rapacity, andthe once pure mind, weakened 
by climate and example, might be betrayed 
to corruption and plunder. The tempta- 
tion was not s0 great in England: the 
commissioners were to act at hand, and 
to be under the immediate eye of parlia- 
ment. Where, then, was the danger so 
loudly trumpeted forth to the world, and 
so industriously made the subject of po- 
pular clamour? 
But besides the objection te the come 
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missioners being named by parliament, 
the great one was, the influence it was to 
give to the crown: this he denied. No 
immediate influence was to be given but 
the nomination of the seven commissioners; 
the patronage of the East Indies had been 
in the hands of the crown before. What 
great officer had been appointed, but by 
the advice and influence of ministers? 
And ought they to have been otherwise? 
The oul difference is, that before, the 
court of directors was a screen; and 
now, they will themselves be responsible. 
He did not wish the commissioners to be 
out of parliament; he wished them to 
be like himself and his colleagues, con- 
stantly under the eye and attack of the 
House. Why order the new officers to 
five their reasons for what they did? 

his regulation was questioned as being 
idle: it was not so. It was the character 
of despotic governments to be dark; of 
popular governments to have publicity; 
and he averred, that it was their beauty 
and basis; our judicial tribunals were 
bound to give their reasons. He objected 
to the plan of Mr. Dundas, because he 
could not agree to give to a man, at the 
distance of half the globe, uncontrolled 

wer. Even here it was dangerous; 

ut not so much so, because it would be 
watched.’ The valuable jealousies of the 
country would be awake, and parliament 
would be ready to crush its irregular acts. 
Some measure was admitted on all hands 
to be necessary ; if the present was disap- 
proved, those who disapproved of it were 
bound to propose a better. 

Perhaps it would be argued, that the 
distress of the Company was solely owing 
to the burthens and pressure of an expen- 
sive war, and that what had arisen from a 
specific misfortune, ought not to be attri- 
buted to general misrule and mismanage- 
ment. In proof that this was not true, he 
would read a letter from a person in a high 
and responsible situation in India, in 1772. 
[ Mr. Fox then read an extract, which, in 
the language of conviction, attributed all 
the disasters in India, of that day, to a 
want of vigour in the principle of the 
system of its government, adopted and 
pursued by the directors at home.}] The 

writer of the letter, Mr. Fox said, was not 
a favourite authority with him in all cases; 
but his position carried wisdom in it, and 
his argument was founded on sound policy. 
The other side of the House, at least, he 
hoped, would agree in this, when‘ he in- 
formed them that the writer of the letter 
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he had just read, was no other than Mr. 
Hastings himself. 

Mr. Fox dwelt upon this for some time, 
and shewed that we might suddenly find 
ourselves involved in a war with France, 
if due care was not taken to avert the mis- 
chief. He said farther, that he considered 
suffering the Company to borrow more 
money, as in fact lending them the security 
of government for whatthey borrowed ; and 
that before he proceeded that length, he 
held himself bound to take very possible 
means to make the safety of the public, and 
the prosperity of the Company, go hand in 
hand together. He knew that in doing so, 
he put his own situation, as a minister, to 
the hazard; but where upon a great na- 
tional ground lie could establish a measure 
at once salutary and useful, likely to rescue 
the natives of India from oppression, and 
save the country from disgrace, he little 
cared how great the personal risks were 
that he was to encounter. He took notice 
of the India Regulating Bill, which, how- 
ever deficient in point of policy it might 
be found, would not, he believed, be 
thought to be wanting in regard to numer- 
ous clauses, or show that mimisters had 
not very fully applied themselves to the 
present situation of India. That Bill, he 
said, in almost every one of its clauses, 
restrained and lessened the exercise of 
the power of those who were to act under 
the authority of the Bill then before the 
House. The two Bills ought therefore to 
be considered as it were together, the re- 
gulations of the one tending to correct 
and temperate the other. He now came 
to aconclusion, and said, that if he should 
fall in this, he should fall in a great and 
glorious cause, struggling not only for the 
Company, but for the British and India 
people ; for many, many millions of souls. 
The separation of the sovetcignty from 
the commerce, was a point which he 
thought essential, and it was partly pro- 
vided for in the Bill; but in that and many 
other provisions, he would be happy to be 
assisted by the wisdom of the House ina 
committee, to which, therefore, he hoped 
they would go with him. 

Mr. W. fitt drew the attention of the 
House to the peculiar situation in which 
he found himsclf placed by the progress 
and present state of this question. He 
said, from the commencement of it, he 
had by every exertion in his power, sum- 
moned the attention of the House, and 
of the country m gencral, to the impor- 
tance and dangerous consequences of the 
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measure now proposed. He had pledged 
himself to the House, and to the world 
at large, to point out the dreadful ten- 
dency of this Bill; to prove its inimical 
influence on the constitution and liberties 
of this country ; and to establish, by un- 
deniable evidence, the false and pernicious 
principles on which it wag founded. These 
particulars required time and deliberation, 
which the violent and indecent precipi- 
tancy of this business virtually proscribed. 
However, it was impossible to regard the 
very face of the Bill, without feeling 
strong repugnance atits success. He de- 
sired the House to take notice, that the 
ground of necessity, upon which the Bill 
had been originally declared to have been 
introduced, was now changed; that ne- 
cessity no longer rested on the simple, 
clear, and obvious proposition, the bank- 
ruptcy of the East India Company, but 
was that day placed on a still weaker 
foundation, but a foundation infinitely 
more fallacious, upon the temporary dis- 
tress of the Company. Was that a fit 
plea to warrant the passing of a Bill, 


_' which openly professed a daring violation 


of the chartered rights of the Company, 
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When the right hon. gentleman opened 
it to the House on Tuesday se’nvight, he 
had urged the indispensable necessity of 
the measure as its nly justification ; and, 
in order to carry that necessity to the 
conviction of the House, he had given 
such a statement of the Company’s affairs, 
as to convey to the ideas of almost every 
gentleman nresent, that the Company were 
bankrupts to the amount of eight millions. 
[ Mr. Fox here shook his head.] Mr. Pitt 
said, he was ready to admit that the right 
hon. gentleman had not expressly said so; 
but he should still contend, that the man- 
ner in which the right hon. gentleman 
had stated thcir affairs, had conveyed that 
idea. It had been entertained by most of 
those who heard the right hon. gentleman, 
it had been entertained by the public, 
and it had been entertained by the Com- 
pany. 

The right hon. gentleman had himself 
confessed he had made several omissions 
in his former state of the Company’s 
affairs: omissions he certainly had made; 
omissions, gross, palpable, and prodigious. 
What was the consequence? The Com- 
pany flatly deny the right hon. gentleman’s 


and proceeded to an immediate confisca- | statement. They prepare an account of 
tion of all their property? Ought the the true state of their affairs; they pro- 
House to be satisfied with it, even if! duce it at the bar of the House; they 
pes beyond the possibility of question? | establish its authenticity by the concur- 

e trusted they would not; he trusted | rent testimony of their accountant and 
the House had too much regard for their | auditor. What happens then? The right 
own honour and dignity, too scrupulous | hon. gentleman declares it is incumbent on 
an attention to justice, and too conscienti- ' him to clear his own character, and that 
ous an adherence to their duty to their | can only be done by refuting and falsify- 
Constituents, to support the minister in . ing the Company’s statement of their af- 
one of the boldest, most unprecedented, - fairs to the enormous amount of 12 mil- 
most desperate and alarming attempts at lions. Arduous as this task was, the right 
the exercise of tyranny, that ever dis- hon. gentleman enters upon it with a de- 
graced the annals of this or any other | gree of spirit peculiar to the boldness of 
country. i his character: he acknowledges that the 

The right hon. gentleman, whose elo- 'Company’s paper must be deprived of its 
quence and whose abilities would lend a , credit some how or other; and he pro- 
grace to deformity, had appealed to their ; ceeds in a most extraordinary manner to 
* passions, and pressed home to their hearts ‘ effect a purpose he had just told you was 
the distressed situation of the unhappy | so necessary to himself. The right hon. 
natives of India; a situation which every gentleman had ruo through the account 
man must deeply deplore, and anxiously _ with a volubility that rendered compre- 
wish’ to relieve: but ought the right hon. , hension difficult, and detection almost im- 
gentleman to proceed to the protection of possible. He had attempted to follow him 
the oppressed abroad, by enforcing the | through his commentary ; and though it 
most unparalleled oppression at hoine ? | was impossible, upon first hearing such a 
Was the relief to be administered in Asia, | variety of assertions, to investigate the 
to be grounded on violence and injustice | truth of all of them, and completely re- 
in Europe? Let the House turn their , fute their fallacy, he would undertake to 
eyes to the very extraordinary manner in , shew, that the right hon. gentleman had 
which the very extraordinary Bill then , unfairly reasoned upon some of the ar- 
under consideration had been introduced. | ticles, grossly misrepresented others, and 
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wholly passed by Considerations material 
to be adverted to, in order to ascertain 
what was the true state of the Company's 
aftuirs. He then entered into a revision 
of the credit side of the Company’s state- 
ment, and endeavoured to overturn Mr. 
Fox’s objections to some of the articles, 
and to defeat the force of his observations 
upon others. He justified the Company’s 
giving themselves credit for 4,200,000/, 
as the debt from government, on thie 
ground that, as they had advanced the 
fuil principal of the sum to government, 
they had a right to give themselves credit 
for the whole of it; and the more espe- 
cially, as on the other side they made 
themselves debtors for 2,992,440/. bor- 
rowed, to enable them to make the loan 
to government of 4,200,000/. The money 
due for subsistence of prisoners in a for- 
mer war, for the expenses of the expedi- 
tion against Manilla, and for hospital ex- 
penses, he also reasoned upon, to shew 
that the Company were not to blame for 
inserting them on the credit side of their 
account. The right hon. gentleman had 
such a happy talent of rendering even the 
driest subject lively, that his pleasant al- 
lusion to the charge of one halfpenny for 
bread in Falstaff’s tavern bill, when 
he came to take notice of the 1000/. 
amount of silver remaining in the trea- 
sury of the East India Company, had so 
far caught his fancy, that it was not till 
a minute or two afterwards that he glanced 
his éye a little higher in the same page of 
the Company’s account, and saw an entr 
of money to the amount of 142,794/. Mr. 
Pitt dwelt upon this for some time, and 
went into a discussion of the observations 
of Mr. Fox upon the entry of 280,575l. 
for bonds, which he strenuously main- 
tained the Company had a right to give 
themselves credit for. He also entered 
into a long argument respecting the sums 
credited for freights paid, defending them 
from Mr. Fox's objections. He likewise 
defended the entry of 253,616/. as the 
value of the Company’s houses and build- 
ings in London, declaring, that as the 
Company understood themselves to stand 
charged with bankruptcy, they felt it neces- 
sary to state the value of the whole of their 
assets in the schedule of the particulars of 
their estate. He reasoned for some time on 
the assertions of Mr. Fox upon the prime 
cost of four cargoes on their passage from 
Bengal, and said, notwithstanding the 
argument of the right hon. gentleman, 
that when the freight and duties were 
[ VOL. XXIII. ] 
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paid, there woald be a loss rather than a 
profit on the investment; he believed the 
reverse would be the fact; for he gene- 
rally understood, that when an investment 
was made in India, the prime cost was at 
least doubled in the price the cargoes 
fetched in England. He opposed Mr. 
Fox's observations on the different entries 
under the head of Quick Stock, at the 
various presidencies of Bengal, Madras, 
and Bombay, and at Bencoolen and in 
China, contradicting many of them, and 
upholding the Company in their state- 
ment. He declared he did not know 
what the right hon. gentleman alluded to 
relative to the private debt incurred by 
the Madras presidency. With regard to 
the debts due from the nabob Asoph ul 
Dowla and the nabob of Arcot, the right 
hon. gentleman had taken such advantage 
of those facts to display his oratory, that 
the House was lost in a blaze of elo- 
quence, and so dazzled with the lustre 
and brilliancy of the right hon. gentle- 
man’s talents, that they were deprived of 
the exercise of their sober reason, and 
rendered incompetent to weigh the pro- 
priety of the Company’s making any men> 
tion of debts, some of which they ex- 
pressly declared would be lingering in 
their payment, and others they acknow- 
ledged to be precarious. ; 
After going through the whole of the 
observations and objections of Mr. Fox, 
and contending that the right hon. gen- 
tleman had uniformly declined any sort of 
discrimination as to the different periods 
of time that the Company's debts would 
come upon them, but had argued as if the 
whole were due at the present moment, 
Mr. Pitt said, the last matter urged against 
the ;Company, viz. their capital, was, to 
his mind, the most extraordinary of any 
he had ever met with. He had often 
heard, when traders were .bankrupts, or 


when it became necessary that their af- 


fairs should be vested in the hands of 
trustees, that it was incumbent on them 
to discover the whole amount of their 
debts to others; but he never before 
knew that it was either incumbent on them 
to state, or necessary for the creditors to 
know, how much they owed themselves. 
Mr. Pitt denied that there was any deti- 
ciency whatever in their capital, contend- 
ing, on the other hand, that the Com- 
pany, though distressed, were by no 
means insolvent; and that they ought to 
be allowed an opportunity of proving the 
whole of the statement of their affairs at 
[4.N] 
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the bar of the House. The right hon.|that there was any blame due to that 
Secretary had accused the temerity of the | learned gentleman : ‘the necessity of the 
Company in bringing before that House | case rendered it impossible to attempt 7 
their accounts in a state exceedingly fal-| regulation at all likely to prove effectual, 
lacious: he had asked, what indignation | without violating the Company’s charter. 
and censure was due to the individual who| He, therefore, for one, made no scruple 
dared to have thus trifled with truth, with | to admit, that the Bills he had proposed 
decency, and with the dignity of the|trenched on the Company’s chartered 
House? What, then, should be said of a| rights; and if there was any guilt in hav- 
minister, who ventures to rise up in his | ing been the minister who proposed such 
place, and impose on the House a state- | a measure, he desired to be ranked with 
ment every way absurd and erroneous? | the other criminals. But while gentle- 
On these, and many other accounts, he| men were prone to accuse upon this 
was clearly for deferring the debate. As{| ground, let them examine the nature of 
it was perfectly reasonable to allow the | the case a little, and see how a violation 
House time to examine the truth of the | of the charter.could be avoided. The 
‘papers then on the table, the falsehood of | constitution of the Company, as it stood 
which ought not to be taken for granted | at present, was admitted to be absurd, 
upon the bare assertions of the Secretary | and most inadequate. The court of di- 
of State, so introduced and made as they | rectors were the nominal ministers of the 
had been, he should hope there could be | Company; they gave orders to the Com- 
no objection to adjourning the debate for, panys servants in India; the Company’s 
a single day, and should therefore reserve | servants in India disobeyed those orders, 
his sentiments upon the principle of the! and having an influence upon the court of 
Bill for the present, and move, ‘ That the | proprietors at home, the court of pro- 
debate be adjourned till to-morrow.” rietors over-ruled the court of directors. 
Lord North contended, that there was is was a perfect mathematical figure, 
not the least necessity for an adjournment. | but it was very far from a perfect political 
He said, he had been twenty years in par-| one. The House had heard that the di- 
diament, and had always heard it asserted | rectors wrote fine letters; this certainly 
by every one who knew any thing of the | did them great credit; but, from the cir- 
business, that a society of gentlemen, | cumstances above mentioned, nothing was 
united merely on commercial principles, ; ever done in consequence, and all the im- 
were not equal to the government of such | portant business of the Company ended 
a territory as India. e right hon. gen- | where it began—in a fine letter! It was 
tleman who spoke last, had called the Bill | admitted on all hands, that something was 
an unprecedented attempt to establish a | necessary to be done; but the right hon. 
violation of the chartered rights of the | gentleman had said, the necessity was not 
Company, and an immediate confiscation | made out, and the Company had not been 
of their property. This charge was a| proved to be bankrupts. His right hon. 
weighty one, but it was not true. That | colleague had not charged the Company 
‘the Bill infringed upon the charter of the | with being bankrupts; but he would ven- 
Company, was undoubtedly the case; but | ture to say, that had private and individual 
‘was the Bill, as far as it was considered ; traders done as much as the Company 
In that view, unprecedented? No such {had done in many instances, they would 
thing. The bill in 1773, brought in by | have committed acts of bankruptcy. The 
himself, which restrained the exercise of | Company owed money which they could 
election, and deprived the 500/. stock-| not pay: the Company were liable to 
holders of their votes, was an infringe-| many demands, which they were unable 
ment of the Company’s charter; the Bill | to answer; and they avowed thcir distress 
giving government the power of appoint- | to be such, that without relief from go- 
ment to offices in India in some instances, | vernment, they could not go on. The 
and the parliament a power of nomination | right hon. gentleman was a great master 
in others, was equally an infringement of | of words: words of his using had, in a 
the charter. The bill brought in last ses- | very extraordinary degree, changed their 
sion by a learned gentleman, who had | meaning since he was young, and much 
been chairman of the secret committee, | more conversant with that verbal science 
proposed a regulation, clearly founded on | than now; but surely the word ‘ confis- 
& violation of the Company’s charter; in| cation’? was not by any means applicable 
Saying this, he meant not to insinuate | to the present case. In what single in- 
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stance was the property of the Company 
anvaded? Nothing of this kind appeared 
at least in the Bill, which only went to 
demolish their political, not by any means 
their real. consequence. Confiscation 
-meant the seizing upon property, with a 
design to appropriate it to the use of 
-Other than the right owners. Was this 
the case? Did the -Bill say a syllable 
about lowering the dividend, breaking in 
upon the exclusive trade of the Company, 
‘or taking away any of their commercial 
advantages ? Where was the confiscation 
then ? ' That a regulation was necessary, 
every body allowed ; and would it be con- 
tended, that the powers exercised under 
@ constitution, proved by experience to 
be inadequate to the government of our 
territorial acquisitions, and the manage- 
ment of our territorial revenues in India, 
ought to be entrusted, under a new con- 
stitution, in the same hands, which had 
proved incapable of directing them with 
effect for so many years together? A new 
system was absolutely necessary, and that 
immediately. Either the one proposed in 
the Bill ought to be adopted, or those 
who objected against it, ought to propose 
a wiser.His lordship next entered upon 
an examination of Mr. Pitt’s remarks on 
Mr. Fox's observations and objections, 
controverting several, and clearly shewing, 
from the nature of each, that another day 
would throw no new light upon the ques- 
tion on which the Bill ought to rest. He 
explained such of the entries in the Com- 
pany’s state of their affairs as had come 
under his cognizance while at the head of 
the Treasury, particularly mentioning 
their claim on account of the expenses of 
the expedition to Manilla ; which, he said, 
had been fully considered by the board 
of Treasury, who had long since declared 
they had paid as much as they thought 
the public ought to pay on that seore, 
The Hospital expenses he stated also to 
stand exactly on a similar footing. He 
then went through the other articles, and 
spoke of the debts due from the nabob 
_Asoph ul Dowla, and the nabob of Arcot. 
He shewed, that the poverty of the latter 
was not to be ascribed to the distress oc- 
casioned by an expensive and calamitous 
war; Hyder Ally having never invaded 
that part of the Carnatic, and the country 
having been solely in the possession of 
the British, though the face of it had, he 
believed, all the appearance of having 
been ravaged and destroyed by an enemy. 
After urging the necessity that some 
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measure with regard to India should be 
adopted immediately, reminding the House 
that his Majesty’s Speech from the throne, 
at the commencement of the last session, 
called upon them to turn their attention 
to the affairs of India as soon as they pos- - 
sibly could, repeating his argument, that 
the’ present Bill was net 1d etl deny- 
ing that it gave more influence to the 
crown or the ministers, and shewing, that 
the other stages through which the Bill 
must pass, would afford so much time for 
investigation and discussion, that there 
could be no reasonable plea advanced to 
prove the propriety of the present motion 
or an adjournment; his lordship con- 
cluded with declaring, that he should vote 
against the question, and should be for 
the Bill going into a committee. 

Governor Johnstone observed, that the 
noble lord’s speech was full of absurdities 
and contradictions. He pledged himself 
to prove the correctness of the account, 
on which Mr. Fox had so freely remarked, 
and particularly noticed the art of the 
right hon. gentlecian, who by ee 
dates and places, had attempted to mislea 
the House. He averred, that the debt of 
the nabob of Oude would be paid, without 
the practice of any severities, which the 
right hon. gentleman had so pathetically 
described. He appealed to general Smith, 
to prove the populousness and the extent 
of Oude: the hon. gentleman, he said, 
knew Oude and the late vizier, from 
whom he had received some civilities, 
perfectly well. He contended, that it was 
not from the ex parte evidence of the 
select committee, or from an artful mis- 
statement of facts, that’ the. Company 
should be punished by the forfeiture of 
its charter, but by specific charges, to 
which specific answers might be given. 
He denied that the Company were in any 
thing like the state of bankruptcy: they 
were under circumstances of temporary 
distress, he acknowledged ; but their affairs 
were promising, and their cfedit good. 
The right hon. Secretary had said, that as 
they stood indebted to government for 
duties, and were in need of assistance, 
government was justified in seizing upon 
the Company’s charter, to secure the 
public revenue. This was a most unjust 
argument. The Company had sufficient 
credit to raise much more than they now 
wanted, without the aid of government, — 
but their hands were tied by an act of par- 
liament. Thus government first created a 
disability, and now meant to take a most 
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unhandsome advantage of it. As a pro- 
prictor, he would resist, to the last 
moment, the fallacious and unjustifiable 
proceeding now going forward ; and would 
sooner lose every shilling of stock he pos- 
sesscd, than consent to preserve it, by 
supporting a Bill, which must effectually 
destroy the British constitution. 

The Marquis of Graham said, that if the 


Bill passed, there would be little or no 


occasion for him to enter the doors of 
that House again: he rose, therefore, 
perhaps for the last time, to speak his 
sentiments beneaththat roof. Hearraigned 
the Bill in terms of the greatest acrimony ; 
and after observing upon the argument, 
that ministers meant to violate the char- 
tered rights of the Company, with a view 
to prop and support its credit, he said, such 
means of assisting the distressed were 
cruel mercics, and more afflicting and in- 
jurious than the distress they professed to 
relieve. The marquis painted the junction 
of the two secretaries of state as an un- 
pardonable violation of political character, 
sufficient to excite and justify an eternal 
want of confidence. In such hands, a 
Bill like the present was most alarming, 
since it gave the minister a degree of in- 
fluence new to the constitution, and dan- 
gerous in the extreme. He plainly saw 
that this influence had already produced 
some effect within those walls; and if the 
Bill passed, there would not only be an 
end of the rights and privileges of the 
East India Company, but an end of all 
rights held on the sanction of parlia- 
mentary faith, and an end even of the in- 
dependence of parliament itself. 

General Smith rose to defend himself 
from governor Jobnstone’s insinuation 
about the present. The general chal- 
Jenged the governor to speak out. With 
regard to the present, he said it was true 
a present had been offered him by the 
father of Asoph ul Dowla; that it was not 
at the time contrary to law for him to 
accept one; that he wrote home to the 
court of directors, and informed them of 
it; that they ordered him to receive it, 
and desired him to keep it as a reward for 
his services to the Company. 

Sir Itzchard Hill began with declaring 
it was a fixed principle in optics, that all 
objects struck the eye of the beholder 
differently, according to the medium or 
light through which they were viewed. This 
maxim was fully verified by an experi- 
ment made in April last, by only moving 
the right hon. Secretary from the side of 
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the House on which he (sir Richard) 
stood to the other. Placed where he 
now was, he viewed the Bill in his 
hand as calculated to ‘ remedy all 
those alarming disorders which have 
long prevailed, and still continue in the 
management of the territorial possessions, 


‘revenues, and commerce of these king- 


dome in the East Indies,’”? &c. But, had 
such a Bill been brought in by adminis- 
tration when the right hon. gentleman sat 
on the other side of the House, it would 
have appeared to him in very different 
colours inilecd. He doubted not but the 
right hon. gentleman would have viewed it 
aguin and again, through two glasses, which 
he constantly carried about with him: 
he meant his magnifying glass, and his 
multiplying glass. In the former, it would 
have appeared big with the most alarming 
danger of increasing crown influence, and 
of extending ministerial power, which 
things were always considered as the 
bug-a-boos and raw-head and bloody- 
bones, with which the right hon. Secretary 
used to terrify his present cara spusa, be- 
fore those two persons were joined to- 
gether in holy matrimony. But he meant 
not here to speak against the coalition, 
or to say any thing personal, as he hoped 
his Majesty’s present ministers would pro- 
pose such measures as he should be able 
to coalesce with. In the latter (his mul- 
tiplying glass) all the evils which the Bill 
now tended to prevent, with 20,000 more 
of rapine, injustice, cruelty, violation of 
rights and charters, weakening of parlia- 
mentary faith, &c. would all have danced 
befure his eyes at once. Now, what was 
the cause of that difference, since the man 


viewing, and the object viewed, were 


identically the same? It was plainly 
owing to some strong rays of a side light, 
that darted from the Eust, and perhaps a 
little horizontally from the North, upon 
the pupil of the right hon. Secretary’s 
eye; so that, without having recourse to 
the solutions of a Newton, a Priestley, or 
a Franklin, they might affirm that it was 
certainly that same north-east light which 
had such a powerful effect a the seeing, 
or, to speak more philosophically, on the 
visive faculties of the right hon. Secretary. 
But, he said, that the right hon. framet 
of the Bill was never without either of the 
glasses he had mentioned ; though, es he 
observed, things appeared very different 
to him, according to the medium through 
which he looked, and whether the par- 
ticles of matter, of which he was com- 
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yosed, were placed on that side of the , interested in it, especially to the body of 


House or the other.—Seated on that 
allustrious bench, on which the sun always 
shone, when he viewed the Bill through 
his magnifying glass, in the first place, it 
much aggrandized himeelf, and all his in- 
fluence as a minister of state, insomuch 
that he looked as if he really could carry 


powerful friend in the other House to 
plead their cause, and to support their 
rights; he meant the noble protestin 

duke at the head of the Treasury board, 
who, when the East India regulating bill 
was brought in, just ten years ago (which 


poner directors, that they had a 


the India House on his back, as a print | bill did not go near so far as the present), 


just published eg eat 
him to be doing. Secondly 


to Brobdignagians and Patagonians. 


glass, as he at present held it up to 


over boots.’ 


represented ! testified his hearty dissent from it in the 
» it aggran- 
diized the seven commissioners, or holy 
emperors, and their eight assistant di- 
sectors. Thirdly, it aggrandized needy ad- 
herents, and raised them from Lilliputians 
As 
to the right hon. gentleman’s mu ye 

ook 
at the Bill, in the first place, it greatly 
multiplied friends and jobbers, who would 
stick to him at every pinch, ‘ Over shoes, 
Secondly, it multiplied all 
his various interests, all his connections, 
all his powers; not only at home in this 
country, but by sea and land, and all over 
the globe. But when he said, that it 
multiplied all his powers, he must except 


following strong terms: ‘* Because it was 
not only a high and dangerous violation 
of the yet unquestioned charter of the 
Company, but a total subversion of all the 
principles of the law and constitution of 
this country: because the election of 
executive officers in parliament is plainly 
unconstitutional, productive of intrigue 
and faction, and calculated for extending 
a corrupt influence in the crown: it frees 
ministers from neeponnnnny whilst it 
leaves them all the effect of patronage.” 
Thus protested the noble duke; and sir 
Richard doubted not but he would be as 
steady in his principles till death, as the 
much-lamented marquis, who joined with 
him in the protest. He remembered that 


his intellectual powers, and the powers of | the right hon. Secretary asserted, when 
his eloquence, as he really thought these | this Bill was read the first time, that 
could not be magnified or multiplied. | charges of peculation were withheld, be- 
Thirdly, which was by far the best of all | cause money wae sent over to the direc- 
its multiplying powers, it multiplied the ‘tors, which stopped their mouths, and 


rupees and the guineas, if not to the na- 
tion, yet to the happv favourites who were 
to taste the sweets of the Bull for five 
whole years to come. 

And now, leaving optics, he would make 
an easy transition (at least he would make 
a transition, whether an easy one or not) 
from allegory to the Bill itself, the: par- 
ticular parts and clauses of which he 
should leave to be discussed by those who 
were much mort equal to so great a work 
than he was. He should therefore only 
observe, with regard to the principle and 
spirit of the Bill in general, that they 
appeared to him so exceedingly opposite 
tothe whole genius of the constitution, 
and to those benign laws by which it was 
supported, that the directors were hardly 
allowed the privileges which, in courts of 
judicature, were granted to felons ; for, in 
cases of felony, seizure and confiscation 
never took place till after conviction; 
whereas, in the present instance, the par- 
ties were not even accused of any specific 
crime. But, should the Bill pass the 
House (the House, he hoped, would par- 
don the supposition), it must afford much 
satisfaction indeed to those who were nearly 


; prevented their complaints. He doubted 
,not but the right hon. gentleman himself: 
‘felt what he said, when he asserted this ; 
| and that the same right hon. gentleman 
_ knew full well that money had, indeed, a 
wonderful power of stopping mouths, and 
_of changing men’s language, and even of 
their connections; yea, that it out-did 
. what the poet said of music, that it had 
charms to sooth the savage breast, 

To soften rocks, or bend the knotted oak. 

but how far it had been done in the case 
before them, remained yet to be proved. 

Mr. Bovttle declared, he wished it to 

_be explored, whether the court of di- 
' rectors’ statement, or that given by the 
. Secretary of State, was the true one, be- 
fore the Bill was committed. He had 
4,000/. India stock, but he had rather let 
it’all go to the ground, than assent to such 
| @ Bill as that before the House, unless he 
was convinced that it was absolutely ne- 
cessary. 

Mr. Mansfield defended the Bill, and 
endeavoured to rescue it from the calumny 
thrown upon it. 

Mr. Grenville supported Mr. Pitt’s mor 
tion for adjournment, and urged the ine 
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decency of sending the Bill to a committee 
so precipitately, when only a single day’s 
postponement was desired. 

Lord Maitland supported the Bill, and 
justified it on every principle upon 
which it had been attacked. He declared 
that it drew influence from its lurking 
places and set it full in the view of the 

ouse of Commons; so situated, it was 
not to be feared: it was therefore puerile 
to pretend an alarm whiere there was not 
the least cause for any. He declared his 
thorough confidence in his friend Mr. Fox, 
and charged the opponents of the Bill 
with having shifted their ground since the 
first day of the session, when they called 
out so vehemently for a system. 

Mr. Hussey said, if the division went 
upon the question of the commitment, he 
would div@e for the commitment, because 
he thought that Bill, or some Bill, imme- 
diatcly necessary. If the adjournment 
was really desired, only to obtain more 
information, he would vote for it; but if 
it was merely for the purpose of delay, he 
should oppose it. 

Mr. Erskine began with observing, that 
if the House were to adjourn its delibera- 
tions till those gentlemen informed them- 
selves, who seemed to set al] information 
at defiance, there was an end of all pro- 
spect of decision. On the day the Bill 
was first proposed by the right hon. 
Secretary, the right hon. gentleman who 
had moved on that day for an adjourn- 
ment, had boldly pronounced it to be in- 
famous in principle, and ruinous in policy, 
and that it did not deserve one moment's 
reflection ; desiring however, at the same 
time, a week to reflect upon it. But even 
that contradiction, gross as it must ap- 
pear, was nothing to the proposition of 
that day; for the right hon. gentleman, 
after once more declaiming against the Bill 
as radically defective in all its principles, 
and pronouncing upon the impossibility of 
its being endured for a moment by the 
House, yet begged that it might not be 
trusted to its determination, and asked 
one day to examine into the comments 
made by Mr. Fox upon the Company’s 
accounts, as being absolutely necessary to 
guide their determination; though he had 
said, not a moment before, that the Com- 
pany’s solvency, or insolvency, had nothing 
to do with the question, as no state that 
could be imagined would cure the objec- 
tions he found to the injustice and im- 
policy of the proceeding. 

Would the right hon. gentleman stand 
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up and declare, that if he (Mr. Erskine) 
should throw him his pencil acress the 
table, and say, blot out those figures thas 
are to be found in the account, and tnsert 
any others you think fit, that there was 
any possible state of the Company’s affairs 
which he could form out of figures that 
would bring him round to vote for the 
Bill: would he say se as a man of honour? 
And if not, was it not a most palpable 
self-evident plan of procrastination, to de- 
sire time to know whether these observa- 
tions on the accounts were true, which, 
whether true or false, he could not pretend 
to say would chauge any one of his-tuling 
sentiments on the subject? Such coaduct, 
however, could not deprive them of one 
vote; for an hon. gentleman had a little 
before declared, he should approve of the 
adjournment, unless he could be convinced 
that it was a mere scheme of delay; and 
as he knew that gentleman’s mind too 
well, not to be certain that such absur- 
dity and contradiction would shock and 
disgust him, he would venture to count 
upon him as staying in the House on the 
decision, upon his promise, that his vote 
was to depend upon his belief of what no 
man of his sense could disbelieve. 

Mr. Erskine said, that the whole plan 
of moving the adjournment was, first to de- 
claim themselves against the Bill, and 
then to meve a new question, to prevent 
the supporters of the Bill from defending 
its principle, and vindicating its necessity ; 
that it might go forth into the world, that 
those who supported ministers, had no 
reason but corruption to give for their 
conduct: thus the Bill was to be cried 
down within the House by unmeaning 
and intemperate declamation, and without 
it, by prints and hand-bills. But he thought 
ita duty he owed to himself and to the 
public, whose voice he respected, not to 
be so held back from giving his reasons 
fot thinking the Bill just in its principle, 
and wise in all its objects; that whatever 
gentlemen might think fit to admit that 
day, he might appeal to all who heard 
him, that both sien of the House had 
over and over again agreed, that the affuirs 
of the East Indies had been for a long 
time conducted in a manner ruinous to 
the interests, and disgraceful to the cha- 
racter of the nation; and that all our cala- 
mities there had arisen from the defect of 
a due control over the governments of 
India, from the want of a government here 
sufficiently stable and important ; the East 
India Company being originally erected 
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into a corporation for the purposes: of 
commerce, and not for political sove- 
reignty: that this accounted for those re- 
laxations in their orders, which had pro- 
duced oppression, plunder, depopulation, 
and famine. That when such ruinous de- 
fects were universally felt in the system 
that existed at present, the House ought 
to listen with the greatest temper to the 

roposition of another: if it was defective, 
it might be corrected; but, in discussing 
the principle, it was not enough to find 
fault with it without being able to substi- 
tute a better, since both sides agreed that 
some new system was absolutely necessary. 
As to the right of adopting the new sys- 
tem, when the necessity of abolishing the 
old was admitted, he went much farther 
than was necessary for the support of 
the Bill, which proceeded principally upon 
the abuse of authority by the Court of 
Proprietors; whereas, he always thought 
the very existence of such a body, for the 
purpose of governing so immensely im- 
portant an empire by a ballot of men and 


‘women, and foreigners, enemies to our 


prosperity, was impolitic and absurd. 
at while the East India Compan 

continued a body merely commercial, it 
was very fit that they should appoint their 
own factors to regulate their trade, and 
their military officers, who protect it; but 
that no analogy to that state remained 
now, since, by the advancement of com- 
merce, and the accession of territories 
vesting in the state, private trade had be- 
come inseparably connected with public 
credit and public government. In such a 
condition of things, was it fit that private 
subjects should rule over the territories of 
thestate without being under its controlling 
powers, and, by mismanagement, not only 
to risk the loss of them, but to throw the 
whole empire into war? If the sovereignty 
ever the East Indies belonged to the 
crown and the nation, which no man 
could deny, since it was expressly ex- 
cepted out of every charter and act of 

arliament given to the Company, it was 
impossible to say that it was tyranny or 
injustice in parliament to exercise that 
sovereignty at the call of a strong neces- 
sity. ‘That a charter being a grant of 
powers and privileges to individuals for 
the benefit of the public, it was liable in 
its very nature to revocation when its con- 


_ tinuation became detrimental, either from 


misuses, or a change in circumstances not 
foreseen at the time of its institution ; and 
that those who, admitting the necessity, 
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opposed the Bill on the foundation of the 
Company’s charter being inviolable, fell 
into the same absurdities and contradic- 
tions that marked and distinguished their 
whole conduct. 

The right hon. gentlemen had called 
for a new system—no palliatives or emol- 
lients; yet when the new system came 
forth, he condemned it, because the Com- 
pany’s chartered rights were not to be 
touched. He would be glad to know how 
it was possible to adopt a new system, by 
parliamentary authority, without striking 
at those charters which entitled the Com- 
pany to continue the old one. Gentle- 
men were fond of mixing private injustice 
with public impolicy, to prevent that 
contradiction from being felt: but he 
would first force them to admit the right 
of altering the charter, if necessity and 
policy justified it, and then proceed to 
shew that there was in the instance this 
justification: they had, indeed, already 
admitted the right, by calling for a new 
system, which could not be adopted with-. 
out that violation of the Company's 
charter which they complained of. Af, on 
the one hand, their argument that they 
were inviolable was just, there could be 
no sort of alteration at all, and the new 
system which they called for was gone; 
right being equally sacred in all its de- 
grees: if, on the other, they could be 
justly altered in one degree upon one 
necessity, they might in another upon 
another necessity; which brought the 
whole to a question of policy, and-put an 
end to the declamation concerning the in- 
fringement of the right. 

The hon. gentleman who spoke of the 
novelty of this daring proceeding, had cer- 
tainly never read the other acts, by which 
the Company’s charters had been altered 
to a great extent; he had protested, in 
the name of the Company, against several 
of them, as counsel at the bar, without any 
effect. The Regulating Act, in 1773, 
gave to parliamentary commissioners the 
whole military and civil government of 
India, unfortunately giving it to persons 
abroad, without a due control at home, 
which inverted the order of government 
and subordination: he did not, however, 
blame the noble Jord who was then mi- 
nister for that arrangement, since the af- 
fairs of the East might not then have 
justified what they did now, and the minds 
of men might not have been prepared to 
support the change. 

He then stated the different acts by 

*® 
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which the dividends of the Company had 
been restrained, to shew that parliament 
had even gone farther than by the present 
Bill; as these acts affected the property 
of individuals, by restraining the dividends; 
whereas the present only put them under 
a public trust: This was not a bill of pe- 
nalties or confiscation, but calculated to 
improve and secure the territorial reve- 
nues and commerce of the East, to those 
who were entitled to an immediate per- 
sonal benefit from them, only securing 
it to them in a manner more consistent 
with the general interests of the public. 


Great clamours had been raised against — 


the clause which authorized the new com- 
missioners to seize on the books, money, 
and boxes of the Company, which had 
been compared to the impudence of a 
robber, who should break into a man’s 
house, and call himself his trustee; but 
he had not such a despicable opinion of 
his audience, as to think it necessary to 
distinguish the unauthorized act of one 
individual towards another, for his own 
private purposes, to the superintending 
care of public councils, in a case where it 
could not be asserted that one farthing 
of private property was intended to be 
divested ; for the dividends were still to 
be regulated by parliament, as they had 
been before, by the acts he had alluded 
to. That, setting aside all these abstract 
a eee there was good ground for the 

ill on the score of misuse ; for that, Mr. 
Fox had truly said, they had abdicated 
the government over the East. To prove 
this, he stated the proceedings of the 
select committee, which sat for months, 
examining witnesses and records, on whose 
report the House had resolved to recall 
Mr. Hastings; the similar resolutions 
afterwards by the directors on the same 
evidence, and not on the authority of the 
resolution; the vote of the pruprietors 
defeating the operation of both, in the 
sudden tumult of a ballot, without looking 
at a record, or asking a question; and the 
thanks voted without evidence in the 
same tumultuous manner to Mr. Hastings, 
on the arrival of his letter, setting the 
directors at defiance. He said, that the 
proprietors who voted these thanks under 
all these circumstances, even if Mr. 
Hastings had had all the merit they im- 
puted to him without evidence, abdicated 
their own government over the East In- 
dies, and gave up, at the same time, the 
sovereignty of parliament over it; which 
left no alternative between the destruc- 
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tion of the proprietors’ authority and the 
surrender of its own. 

He then proceeded to consider the 
policy of the new system. It had been 
said to be a bill introduced by ministers, 
for their own private purposes, rather 
than for the objects of government. A 


‘ bold assertion, when the regulations of 


the other Bill were attended to, which, so 
far from leaving to ministers or their sub- 
stitutes the uncontrolled direction, marked 
out their duty in the most specific terms. 


He said, he should not then discuss them, 


as being more proper for the committee; 
but that they contained, upon the whole, 
a body of reform equally important to the 
interest and character of the nation. That 


the powers were given to the commis- 


stoners during good behaviour, subject 
only to removal on the address of both 
Houses, to give stability to government, 
the want of which had been ruinous, and 
which could not be obtained in any other 
way while the present state of parties in 
England continued. As to the influence 
of the crown, he thought it was the duty 
of parliament to attend to its advances; 
but that it was too much to say, that the 
most important trusts of government were 
to be left to private men, and to women, 
and foreigners, for fear the legislature 
should pervert the powers that ever fol- 
low government, to the ruin of the con- 
stitution. Was there to be no govern- 
ment, because it was subject to abuses? 
And were we not to chuse the least of 
evils, because we could not attain perfec- 
tion? That there was a sufficient strength 
in the House to punish an abuse of the 
powers given by the Bill, and that it was 
dishonourable to the House to support its 
own honesty, because of the patronage 
that attended government: that it was 
mighty easy to deal in gencral charges of 
corruption; but that he trusted (in the 
manner stated in Friday’s paper) that 
there was as much concern for the public 
on the part of government, as in those 
that opposed it. When the House came 
to divide on the question, he said he 
would venture to prophesy, that there 
would be found as much learning, as 
much historical knowledge of the East 
and of the West, as much information 
concerning the laws and constitution of 
our country, as honest a regard for both 
of them, as much public spirit and as 
much private honour, on the side of the 
House on which he stood, as on the other; 
and that the right hon. gentleman (Mr. 


—— 
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Pitt) would find it rather a difficult task 
to persuade the people of England that 
all of them, whose names were found in 
support of the Bill, were a set of wicked 
conspirators against the private rights of 


‘individuals and public ae of the 


mation. He declared oly, his 
honour (which had never, he thanked 
God, been called in question, in public of 
in private) that he gave his most con- 
scientious support to that urgently neces- 
sary reform; and that his understanding 
wes confirmed in its original conception, 
by the support it had received, in conduct 
and io argument, from the great and elo- 

uent statesman who presented it to the 

ouse, whose talents seemed to be formed 
by Providence to retrieve this still great 
country from its fallen and say aha con- 
dition. Let his right hon. friend go on 
with firmness, and risk his office at every 
step he took, and he would combat, as he 
mow did, by his side, at the hazard of 
evety prospect of ambition. Let him 
stand his own manly, superior un- 
derstanding, and the integrity of his 
heart—which he knew was ever ready to 
guide it in the course of his duty—and 
he would stand for ever by him, or be 
ready to sink with him in his fall. 

r. Macdonald with observing, 
that he should not think himself warrant- 
ed, either from the lateness of the hour 
or the solemnity of the occasion, to ful- 
low the learned gentleman, by making his 
own panepyric, or that of any other per- 
son. He agreed with him, however, in 
referring all to the panegyric or condem- 
nation of mankind, who would pase their 
sentence upon the candour decency 
of ministers, im refusing so much time for 
the examination of contested accounts, 
some of which had not even been read to 
the House, as would elapse till the handle 
of that clock returned to the figure to 
which it was at that moment pointing. 
He said, that the question in its present 
form was but a: narrow one, and that he 
should, in conformity to regularity in de- 
bate, have confined himself strictly to it, 
had not some observations fallen from the 
learned gentleman, which must not pass 
unanswered. With respect to the ques- 
tion of adjournment, with what justice 
could it be said, that these important ac- 
counts were not one of the foundation 
stones on which the minister had built his 
0 of necessity? A gentleman pecu- 

iarly versed in those accounts, professed 
himself a friend to the commitment of 
[VOL. XXIII ] 
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this Bill, and yet differed entirely from 
the Secretary’s defalcation, by the mode 
of etating the freight, a very extensive 
article one way orthe other. The Secre- 
tary had scarcely finished his assertion, 
that the debt from the vizier was perfectly 
des when the general (Smith) be- 
hind him declared, that he was satisfied 
that debt was now paid: that the debt 
from Tanjore was also called a debt to be 
obtained by armaments and rapine; to 
whtich it had been answered, that x was 
but one year’s arrear of a tribute, compa- 
ratively small, and in general regularly 
paid: that the whole dead stock of the 
Company was struck off at one blow, and 
even their extensive property in London, 
estimated by surveyors at 250,000/. was 
not allowed them in account, and their 
own capital stock was considered as a debt 
to others: nay, an account presented in 
evidence, shewing that the circumstances 
of the East India Company were far 
better now than in 1773, had not even 
been read, although at that period the 
authors of thie Bill thought it impolitic 
and unjust to interfere merely by way of 
prevention. How far all those circum- 
stances should be admitted or excluded 
from the statement given in, without far- 
ther evidence, without farther information, 
without farther consideration, he would 
not, for one, determine; but said, that 
since that evidence and consideration was 
refused, the consequence must inevitably 
be, that he must take the account given 
in to be true, when compelled to divide in 
the moment, and precluded from exa- 
mining the grounds on which it had been 
attempted to impeach it. Could it be 
conceived that a delay of a few hours 
could be seriously meant as a colour for 
procrastination? How many would un- 
dertake to say that they could decide on 
a sudden, upon controversies arising in 
the House out of the nature and course 
of the East India trade? Such as could 
not, he argued, must agree to the short 
adjournment ; if they did not, they could 
only proceed in the Bill, admitting what 
the Company stated to be literally true. : 
Having urged these ents with 
great force, he observed, that as it was 
plain that the time asked for would “be 
refused, he should next advert to what he 
congidered as the most alarming wound to 
the constitution of this country that ever 
had been given; that atrap was laid for the 
liberties of the nation by this measure, and 
that it was attempted to entangle men’s judg- 
[40]. 
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ments, by hurrying them through accounts 
at one moment, and attacking their feel- 
ings by-pathetic accounts of the miscon- 
duct of the Company’s servants at another. 
The learned gentleman, he observed, had 
set out with saying, that a system had 
been called for, and was now objected to 
when produced; but, what was that 
system? A most compendious one mdeed, 
which must be comprized in these few 
. words: ‘ Give India to me for five years 
certain, and I will manage it for you.” 
No less than three different grounds had 
been laid, on three-different days, for this 
enormous design. At the opening of the 
session, it was grounded on a description 
of Mr. Hastings’s conduct, which he, who 
had laboured hard in the service of the 
House, and had served his apprenticeship 
to that business, would undertake to shew 
was, in many instances, without solid 
foundatien, and in every instance exag- 
rated, although he condemned his po- 
tics in many points. This, however, was 
a work of great detail, and not then 
necessary. Ona subsequent day, it was 
grounded on the supposed bankruptcy of 
the Company; and it was now grounded 
by the hon. gentleman on a radical defect 
in the system. How came that radical 
defect, which must ever have been ope- 
rating, to have been reserved for his dis- 
covery? The truth was, that misconduct 
of servants, extortion, and radical defect 
of system, where there was some ground 
for them, were the. hackneyed pleas for 
subverting the rights of men; they were 
. the precise grounds upon which that most 
infamous of all instances, the Quo War- 
ranto against the city of London, hinted 
at by the counsel, was grounded. The 
similarity of the arguments then and now 
. used, was as striking as the resemblance 
of the cases themselves; and he could not 
help reading two or three passages of the 
Attorney-General’s reply, which was the 
neatest epitome of the argument now 
used by the minister and his friends; 
it was so close, that even the stale al- 
lusion of the physician and his patient 
was not omitted; but he believed it would 
be for the future, after an observation 
made by a gentleman, whose good sense 
could only be exceeded by his good 
humour, when he observed, that this Bill 
called in fifteen doctors to a patient re- 
quiring some assistance, who began by 
bleeding, vomiting, and blistering, and 
binding him in a strait waistcoat. Mr. 


Macdonald here read the passages, chang- 
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ing the word ‘city’ for 6 company,’ 
which were exactly apposite, and ended 
with these words of the Attorney-General, 
‘ that he was only gently laying his hands 


upon their charter for their cure.’’* 


He proceeded to advert to Mr. Erskine’s 
distinction between the right to . violate 
the charter and the policy of it, and said 
the distinction was sound ; but that when 


-he, Mr. Erskine, talked of its having been 


maintained that charters were immutable, 
by those who themselves had brought in a 
Bill stripping the proprietors of all their 
chartered rights, he ascribed to them most 
unmeaning stuff, which they never had 
the folly to assert, and was mistaken in 
the fact as to the bill alluded to. The 
doctrine respecting the infringement of 
charters was simple and well known: 
either extreme of the proposition was 
absurd; either they were to be altered, 
much less cancelled, without ceremony, or 
they were never in any possible case to be 
meddled with. The true line was, that 
state necessity would justify an alteration, 
provided that it was strictly commensurate 
to the necessity. The reason was obvious, 
because where two parties contracted in 
the ordinary way, neither of them bad the 
power to infringe or annul it, but a third 
tribunal must be resorted to: whereas, in 
acase of a contract with the public, the 
one party was completely in the power of 
the other. It was, then, the true question 
in the present case, whether it was neces- 
sary to cut down the charter, root and 
branch, or whether many amendments, far 
short of so desperate a violation of contract, 
would not be sufficient. He contended, 
that the Biull brought in last year proved 
that they would; and avowed himself to 
‘have had a great hand in the formation of 
that Bill, and would refer to it, to prove 
that the interference of the stock-holders 
was infringed in the single instance of 
having no share in chusing the superior 
servants in India. He proceeded to ob- 
serve on that Bill at some length, in order 
to shew that none other than negative or 
reventive powers, such as those of recall- 
ing the servants in India, or disapproving 
the choice of the directors, were given to 
the ministers; and that to consolidate the 
governing power there, and regulate it 
here, together with an anxious attention 
to the rights of the natives, were the lead- 
ing objects of it. But, said he, advert to 
the political consequences of the present 


* See ar State Trials, vol. 8, p.1213. 
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Bill: influence, arising from a patronage 
of near two millions a year, is to be thrown 
into the hands of a purticular party, which 
means a particular minister, br a lease of 
five years. Mr. Erskine, he observed, 
had accused those who viewed this in two 
different lights, of inconsistency ;—some 
supposing it to be adverse to the power of 
the crown, others the direct reverse. But 
the confusion was of his own creating ; 
for when coupled with the legitimate 
influence of the crown, it was plain it must 
add to it tenfold. But if this bastard in- 
fluence should be contrasted by those 
subjects to whom it was to be leased, with 
the legitimate influence of the crown, a 
conflict would ensue, which might crush 
this constitution in the shock. He re- 
minded gentlemen of the disgust with 
which he had repeatedly heard, that the 
bankrupt nabob of Arcot, as he had been 
stiled in the debate, had thrust five or six 
members into that House. What, then, 


was to be expected from the sovereign of 


Bengal, Bahar, and Orixa, of our Circars, 
and other possessions in the Carnatic, or 
on the coast of Malabar; from the uni- 
versal and exclusive merchandize to India 
and China, and the commissioners of a 
vast standing army, and great trading 
fleet? Gentlemen must think that the 
ancjent constitution of mutual services and 
kindnesses, which have long bound them 
and their counties and boroughs together, 
would soon be broken through by a can- 
didate furnished with a ticket from an 
‘Indian commissioner, who might promise 
every thing, and readily perform a great 
deal. That he never should give his con- 
sent to a measure which must have this 
effect, and which left it uncertain where 
the reversion of this irresistible power was 
to fall; that he should on every occasion, 
and in every stage of it, manzbus pedibusque, 
oppose a Bill, which left the crown indeed 
where it was, but placed the sceptre in 
another hand. 

, Mr. Dempster said, this was one of the 
greatest and most important questions that 
ever came before the House: he hoped, 
therefore, it would be deliberately dis- 
cussed and wisely decided. With regard 
‘to the violation of charters, he thought 
all chartered rights should be held in- 
-violable, the rights derived from one 
charter only excepted—he meant the 
charter of the East India Company. That 
was the single charter that ought, in his 
mind, to be destroyed for the sake of this 
country, for the sake of India, and for the 
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sake of humanity. He complimented lord 
Jobn Cavendish on his wish, declared in 
the House more than once, that every 
European was driven out of India, and 
that we only enjoyed the commerce of 
that part of Asia, in like manner as we 
enjoyed that of China. He lamented that 
the navigation to India had ever been 
discovered, and conjured ministers to 
abandon all idea of sovereignty in that 
quarter of the globe. It would be much 
wiser for them to make some one of the 
native princes ring of the country, and te 
leave India to itself. After cautioning the 
House against running down the court of 
proprietors, Mr. Dempster said, he saw 
which way the House was inclined, and 
therefore he should withdraw, as.he would 
not vote against his principles for the 
throne of Delhi. . 

Mr. Thornton made a short speech 
against the Bill, and in support of the 
adjournment. : 

Sir Henry Fletcher entirely agreed with 
an hon. gentleman, that this was one of 
the greatest questions that had ever come 
before that House. But let them view it 
so far as it respected India, there they 
would find, that Providence had placed 
under the British government upwards of 
twenty millions of people, who had a right 
to be well governed, and agreeable to 
their own laws and customs. He also 
agreed with the hon. gentleman, that it 
would have been much better for this 
country, and for Europe in general, if the 
navigation to the East Indies had never 
been discovered; but they must now con- 
sider their present situation there and at 
home; and he could not agree with the 
hon. gentleman, that it would be right to 
give up their possessions there ; for were 
they to evacuate them, some other Euro- 
ee nation would seize them, most pro- 

ably France; and then this nation, once 
so glorious, having lost her western and 
eastern empires, would become insignifi- 
cant in the eyes of Europe and the world. 
Seeing the question in this great national 
point of view, he the day before had re- 
signed the high situation which he held 
at another place, that his mind might 
be free and open to judge of a question 
of such great importance. — 

Sir Henry said, he would now take a 
very short view of the present state of our 
affairs in India. Our last advices said, 
that the Mabratta peace was concluded ; 
he wished that might be the case; there 
were some suspicious circumstances at- 
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tending it, and one open breach of it, by 
the capture of one of our ships, some 
months after the ratification; but, how- 
ever, our orders were given for the re- 
storation of all our conquests to the 
Mahrattas, and a new treaty was nego- 
ciating, and far advanced with Madajee 
Scindia, for a partition of the dominions 
of Tippoo Saib, the successor of Hyder 
Ally, should he not aecept the terms sti- 

ulated for him in the Meahratta treaty. 

‘ippoo Saib, so far from claiming any 

benefit from that treaty, marched his arm 
rapidly to his northern provinces, whic 
were invaded by our army under general 
Matthews; he found the province of 
Bednour taken, and our army dispersed 
all over it, which, with their general, sur- 
rendered to him; end ail the province, 
except Mangalore and one small place, 
with their garrisons, by last adviccs were 
in -hie hands. Mangalore was besieged, 
and we were sending reinforcements to 
their assistance: we had also invaded his 
southern provinces with another army, by 
the way of Tanjore. The Pe of Europe 
was known in India; we lad now a large 
force to spare on the Coromandel coast, 
and should the partition treaty go on, it 
was impossible for any one to say where 
this war might end. The nizam and the 
rajah of Berar were well known to be 
much disgusted at the Mahratta treaty 
made by Scindia, and should they join 
their forces to Tippoo Saib, the war might 
be long and ruinous. Such was the pre- 
sent state of the war in India; and it was 
‘well known, the disagreements that sub- 
sisted between all our own governments, 
had been carried to alarming lengths. For 
all these reasons, he thought it absolutely 
necessary that something should be done 
immediately to form a regular and per- 
_ manent government for that country. 

He would now take a short view of the 
question at home. The secret committee 
of that House, after sitting above a year, 
. ss ala into the causes of the war in 

India, came to many resolutions, which 
the House adopted in May 1782; one of 
. which was, that the East India directors 
on to remove the governors of Bengal 
and Bombay. The court of directors, in 
consequence, began an inquiry into their 
conduct. The general court of pro- 
prietors met soon after, and came to a 
resolution, that the court of : directors 
should not carry into effect any résolution 
they might come to respecting those gen- 
tlemen, without first reporting to them in 
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October following. The court came to 
vesolutions, and laid them before the court 
ef proprietors, agreeably to their order. 
The court of proprietors disapproved ef 
them, and ordered the court of directors 
to rescind them, and transmit the whole 
proceedings to India. The court of di- 
rectors complied, and, agreeably to act of 
riper transmitted their letter to his 
ajesty’s secretary of state, for his ap- 
roval. The secretary disapproved the 
tter, forbad its going to India, and laid 
the whole before parliament, by order ef 
his Majesty, at the beginning of last ses- 
sion. The general peace of Europe at 
that time engaging the whole attention of 
parliament, India affairs were neglected, 
till the pressin -adchgrehat of the Com- 
any compelled them to apply to id 
sient for pecuniary relief. Poteet 
still wishing to go into the India business 
that session, granted the Company then 
only a temporary relief of 500,000/. on 
their own bonds ; this, he thought, was in 
the month of April. Public business still 
engaging the attention of: parliament, and 
India business not coming on, and the_ 
necessities of the Company being still 
pressing, they urged the House for 
assistance; and the consideration of that 
day was, that the India business was of 
such a magnitude, that if entered into at 
that late season, it might keep the House 
sitting a great part of the summer, and 
ar have a very small attendance. 
he House again agreed to give the Com+ 
pany a farther temporary assistance of 
about 1,200,000/. by ent of 
custom and exchequer bills, which passed 
into an Act the beginning of July, and 
which expired forty days after the meeting 
of the present session. Thus it was that 
the to of ni ae business forced 
itself u the House through necessity, 
and thie’ House in its wisdom was bouwd 
to fix some permanent regulations at home 
and abroad. 

It had been said, that the Bill gave no 
pecuniary relief to the Company ; it was 
true it did not: it was a Bill of regulation; 
but it would be an act of madness to make 
oe for the Company, and with- 
hold the relief necessary to carry the 
regulation into effect; he therefore could 
not doubt but administration intended & 
full relief to the Company, and he was 
clear that the proprietors hadan undoubted 
tight to an 8 per cent. dividend. This 
was his opinion, and he thought he was 
well founded in it, when he knew that the 
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public had received about 2,500,0000. 
since we got possession of the territorial 
zxcquisitions ; and the Company, on an ave- 
rage, had had a emaller dividend since 
than before the acquisitions. He there- 
fore thought they had a right to an 8 per 
cent. dividend, even if the difference 
tween a6 and an § per cent. were to be paid 
by government itself. Much had been 
said about the patronage of the Company, 
and the influence it might give to minis- 
ters. He bad been in the highest situa- 
tions of the Com 
tions, and he did declare to that House, 
that he had never found in any of those 
administrations any attempts to take the 
patronage out of its usual course. There 
was a known and allowed patronage, given 
by the directors to his Majesty’s ministers 
for their assistance in India affairs, and he 
never knew them attempt to go beyond it. 
Upon the whole, knowing, as he did know, 
the pressing necessities of the Company, 
at home and abroad, and the want of 
regulation, he must be for the commitment 
of the Bill. ; 

The Hon. Mr. Fraser said, that since 
it was exploded universally, as absurd in 
all modern governments, to have a do- 
minion within another, over which the 
parent state had no control; and as the 
mighty empire of India was of that nature, 
fraught with fatal powers to do injuries 
abroad and mischiefs at home, it was high 
time to regulate those powers, so that one 
government might direct and rule the 
whole: he should therefore vote for the 
Bill going into the committee ; not that he 
knew it was the best possible, but that he 
felt the object he had mentioned must be 
ebtained ; reserving to himself the power, 
when it was committed, to object to any 
part of it which he could not in his con- 
science approve. 

Mr. Samuel Smith, jun. said, that the 
situation in which he stood as a director, 
called upon him to defend those accounts, 
which, through the mis-statement of the 
right hon. Secretary, tended to mislead 
the judgment of that House ; and that he 
would hazard his reputation to prove the 
authenticity of those accounts by evidence 
at the bar. Mr. Smith was proceeding 
through a detail of figures, but the House 
being extremely fatigued, and the clock 
shewing it was half past four in the morn- 
ing, the cry of ‘ Question,’ was so loud, 
that Mr. Smith, after in vain complaining 
of the injustice of the House refusing to 
hear him defend himself and the rest of 
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the directors, desisted, and said he would 
take a more favourable opportunity of 
offering what he meant to have said, to 
their consideration. 

At half past four in the morning the 
House divided on Mr. Pitt’s motion, 
“¢ That the House be adjourned till to- 
morrow morning :”’ 

t 120 


Tellers. 
Mr. E. J. Elliot - - - 
Sir George Yonge - 
Mr. Fitzpatrick - - - - 
Noss } Mir Shendan “| 229 
So it passed in the negative. 
Debate in the Commons on the Motion 
going into a Committee on Mr. Fox's 
India Bill.| Dec. 1. The order of the 
day being moved, “for going into the 
Committee on the Bill for vesting the 
affairs of the East India Company in the 
hands of certain commissioners, for the 
benefit of the proprietors and the public,’” 
Mr. Powys stood up, and regretted the 
necessity which urged him to deliver his 
sentiments on the subject. Had the de- 
bate hinged on the expediency of the Bill 
—on its probable effects—on its imme- 
diate tendency, or collateral influence on 
the constitution of this country, he should 
not have been so forward in the discussion. 
But as the whole complexion of the busi- 
ness appeared to him, the question was 
level to every capacity: it was,: whether 
the affairs of the East India Company 
were reduced to such a state of despera- 
tion as would justify the adoption of a 
system which eminently threatened the 
hberties of this country. He was clearly 
of opinion against the question. It had 
been ably and eloquently argued by others, 
whose talents he admired, and whose 
virtues heloved: different, and even con- 
tradictory accounts of the Company's 
affairs had been stated to the House: to 
strike an estimate between these he would 
not attempt. He observed, that the right 
hon. gentleman, on the day that he had 
so very ably opened the Bill to the House, 
had laid in his claim to have it considered, 
not a8 a personal question, but as a ques- 
tion of general policy and expediency : 
he should consider it, therefore, as no 
personal question, but should enter upon 
the discussion of its principle, which he 
took to he the proper business of that day. 
He went on to say, that he had read the 
Reports of the two Committees that had 
been appointed by that House to inves- 
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tigate the state of affairs in India, and had.! obedience of orders in India? He thought 


not only received a great deal of satistac- 
‘tion from the very able and ingenious style 
in which they were drawn, but from the 
sound policy and humanity of the reasons 
they contained. The Reports also af- 
forded, he was free to acknowledge, a 
considerable share of solid information. 
He had read them with attention, and 
was convinced, from having so carefully 
perused them, that some reform with regard 
to India was actually necessary; but he did 
not recollect that a single syllable in the 
Reports pointed to such a measure of reform 
as the Bill bat ae in by the right hon. 
gentleman ; a Bill that, in the most cruel 
and wanton manner, proceeded to a viola- 
tion of the rights of the East India Com- 
pany, sanctioned by charters, and recog- 
nized by repeated acts of parliament, and 
to a direct seizure of their property, in- 
volving at the same time an alarming at- 
tack on the independence of that House, 
and upon the very existence of the con- 
stitution. The right hon. gentleman who 
brought in the Bill, had defended it on 
. the plea of necessity. Could any neces- 
sity warrant such a Bill, or had the neces- 
sity for any such Bill been proved? On 
what had the right hon. gentleman rested 
his argument, in order to establish the 
fact, that there existed a necessity for a 
Bill of regulation? On two points, the 
Mismanagement of the Company’s affairs 
at home, and the disubedience of their 
servants abroad. To what had the right 
hon. gentleman ascribed both these ?—to 
the fault of the directors and the governor- 
. general. Had either of them been pu- 
nished? No. What said the Bill? Anni- 
hilate the directors. Where was the ana- 
Jogy ? Upon looking back to the Journals, 
he saw a resolution to recal Mr. Hastings. 
Had it been complied with? No. He 
charged the non-compliance not merely 
on the court of directors, but on the then 
first lordof the Treasury and the secretaries 
of state, and on every first lord of the 
Treasury and secretary of state from 1773 
downwards. Before the House proceeded 
to adopt a Bill so despotic as that then 
before them, ought they not to examine 
and to ascertain the extent of the neces- 
sity that called for it, and proportion their 
remedy to that extent? Could no means 
be hit upon less violent than those pro- 
posed in the Bill, to infuse a spirit of 
activity and vigour into the constitution of 
the administration of the Company’s affairs 
here, and to restore subordination and 


there might: nay, so easy was it to see 
what would cure the complaints of dis- 
obedience in India, that it had even struck 
him, and he would state it to the House. 
By a resolution which they had come to 
in 1782, on the proposition of the chair- 
man of one of the two India committees, 
it was declared, as the opinion of the 
House, that Mr. Hastings should be re- 
called. Let that gentleman be recalled ; 
and when he came home, send him back 
again; but take care to join Mr. Francis 
with him: thus make a new coalition. 
The Mahratta war being at an end, the 
topic of their former difference was no 
more, and they might agree together and 
serve their country well in future; the 
violence and vigour of the one of these 
two gentlemen would be corrected and 
meliorated by the slowness and moderation 
of the other. Having thus raised a laugh 
at the expense of the present ministry, 
Mr. Powys proceeded more seriously to 
argue the principle of the Bill under con- 
sideration, which he reprobated in the 
severest terms. He went into a compari- 
son between the Bul proposed by Mr. 
Dundas last year, and the ill then under 
consideration. As obedience of orders in 
India, and activity in the management of 
the Company’s affairs at home, were the 
two matters which the Reports upon the 
table complained of, as wanting to give 
the administration of the Company’s affairs 
the necessary effect, he contended that 
the learned gentleman’s Bill was fully 
adequate to the purpose ; and asked, why 
the powers intended to be vested in the 
septemvirate by the Bill, might not, with 
as much probability of advantage to the 
public, be vested in the hands of the di- 
rectors? He said, he rather asked this, 
because he understood that some of the 
directors were designed to be converted 
into commissioners. He alluded also toa 
noble earl, wha had been mentioned to 
him, as likely to be placed at the head of 
the board. For that noble Jord he pro- 
fessed the greatest esteem and respect: 
he revered his character, he acknow- 
ledged his integrity, and he admired his 
abilities. The noble earl was capable of 
adorning any station, and lending dignity 
and weight to any board at which he pre- 
sided ; but, convinced as he was of this, he 
could not suffer personal friendship or 
eared to warp his judgment, or induce 
lim to approve an institution that ap- 
peared to him to be neither wise nor ne- 
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cessary; but which was, in fact, rash, 
despotic, and dangerous to the liberties 
of the country. 

Having reasoned upon its general ten- 
dency, he said, he might be permitted to 
look at the quarter from whence it came. 
Mr. Powys then entered into a series of 
sarcastic remarks on the Bill having been 
presented by the secretary for foreign 
affairs, instead of the secretary of the 
home department ; not, he declared, that 
he was sorry to see the activity and vigour 
of the right hon. gentleman exerted, whe- 
ther in the execution of his own duty or 
that of his noble colleague; the more it 
pervaded every department of Administra- 
tion, he was convinced, it would be so 
much the better for the country. But 
was the House to consider it as a fair ac- 
knowledgment on the part of the noble 
lord in the blue ribbon, of his conscious 
inferiority? He called on the right hon. 
Secretary to defend the principles of it on 
those which had so eminently distinguished 
his parliamentary conduct, and so pecu- 
liarly drawn along with it the love, admi- 
ration, and gratitude of his countrymen : 
and he wished to state the difference as it 
alae on his own mind, between the 
champion of influence and the man of the 
people. He imputed the prominent fea- 
tures of the Bill not to him, however, but 
to his noble colleague. He knew his abi- 
lities, and his virtues of industry, activity, 
fortitude, and perseverance, to be such as 
must soon and sensibly pervade every de- 

artment of government: nor did he 
Fread their influence, could he but see the 
principle as clearly as the effect: but he 
did not like to see a necessity created of 
inspecting, for the sake of liberty, those 
great and splendid talents which had been 
so often and successfully exerted in its 
behalf. This had his opposition, on this as 
well as on many other more essential and 
affecting accounts; and that system of 
government which he had reprobated from 
the beginning, he averred, was the most 
obvious and distinguished feature in the 
business. There appeared to him only 
the old system of prerogative revived: it 
was formed in the true system of lord 
North’s administration; ‘ its voice was 
indeed the voice of Jacob, but its hands 
were those of Esau.’ Mr. Powys made 
many quotations from Latin authors and 
others, to illustrate his argument, and 
dwelt for a considerable time on the. enor- 
mous, unprecedented, and unconstitutional 


influence that the Bill would create, and 
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place in the hands of the minister, if it 
passed into a law. He said, he had three 
sessions ago voted, that the influence of 
the crown was too largely increased, and 
had lent his support to its diminution. 
This had been in some degree effected ; 
but what was the proportion of influence 
diminished by the destruction of a few 
boards, compared to the influence that 
would be created by putting the minister 
in possession of the whole patronage of 
the East India Company? He enlarged 
upon this very considerably, and said, if 
the right hon. gentleman, who drew the 
Bill of Reform, that even went so far as to 
lessen the splendour of the crown and 
curtail the expenditure of the civil list, for 
the sake of economy, had founded his 
plan of that day in sincerity, he could not 
but join him in reprobating and opposing a 
Bill, that would obviously create so much 
more influence now than had been taken 
away, and place it, not in the executive 
government, where . responsibility was 
lodged bv the constitution, but where it 
might be exercised under the direction 
and for the service of the present minis- 
ter, without his having the responsibility 
for its abuse. Ifthe right hon. gentleman 
opposite to him, had not been a man of 
such known moderation, he should not 
have wondered if people were to put words 
to this effect into his mouth: ‘I have 
now forced myself into a most exalted 
station; the people, by whose means I 
reached it, begin however to think less of 
me.than before. But stil] I have great in- 
fluence in the country; I have formed 
connections with many df the first families 
in the kingdom, families of the highest 
rank and most distinguished characters, 
who are all combined to support my ad- 
ministration ; I have joined a party which 
I had driven two years ago from the helm 
of government, by my unremitted exertions 
for years together. But as my popularity 
is on the wane, I will make good use of 
my time: the whole Indies shall, for this 
reason, contribute to the splendour and 
permanency of my power. I will take the 
advantage of the zenith of my power, to 
build me a golden fortress in the midst of the 
land'of promise. That fortrses I will not 
only renderimpregnable, but garrison witha 
select number of picked friends and chosen 
adherents, on whose zeal and attachment 
I can safely rely: a fortress which no 
contingency shall be able to assail with 
success; which shall neither yield to the 
call of the people, nor the inclination of . 
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the sovereign.” Mr. Powys said, he 
thanked heaven, the fortress was not 
finished, though this modern Babel almost 
reached the clouds already : the shoulders 
of that House had been galled with carry- 
ing bricks und mortar to it. For God’s 
sake, exclaimed the hon. gentleman, let 
us crush this superstructure before it swells 
to such an immense size as shall leave no 
room for the other parts of the constitu- 
tion. The foundation is strong, the ma- 
terials are rich and well assorted, and the 

lan and execution are entrusted to the 
hands of a master, who will carry it through 
with address and dispatch. Already there 
seems hardly a vestige of the company. 
They were distressed, and they came in 
their trouble for relief: it was your in- 
terest to grant it: but they did not, like 
Shylock, ask a pound of ftesh nearest 
your heart. An answer to their requisi- 


tion, however, was the most likely means 


of answering this Bill, which, for a very 
problematical good, is pregnant with the 
greatest evil. Yes! The Westminster 
committee may meet and censure the 
ministers of the day, dictate to parliament, 
and rouse the public to assert and defend 
their privileges against the influence of 
the crown; but the directors or merchants 
concerned in the Asiatic trade, dare not 
meet innocently and inoffensively to con- 
sult about their own mercantile affairs, 
without risking the whole penalties of this 
Bill. He had every respect for the right 
hon. gentleman’s talents that was their 
due; but he wished to see him the servant 
of his sovereign, and not his master. 

He added a great variety of other pointed 
and personal remarks, and urged.the vio- 
lation of the Company’s charter as a matter 
truly alarming. After reasoning upon this 
point with great energy, Mr. Powys ear- 
nestly deprecated any farther progress with 
the Bill; recommending that, instead of 
pursuing such a Bill any farther, a clause 
should be grafted on the Regulating Bill 
(which he declared he highly approved, 
and believed it would meet with unani- 
mous support) for the purpose of giving 
such additional powers to government, and 
enforcing such new regulations with re- 
gard to the future conduct of the court of 
directors, as might be requisite. For these 
reasons he conjured the House to join him 
in suppressing this most obnoxious and 
impolitic measure: their honour as well 
as their justice was deeply affected by the 
question. He protested, that though these 


possessions had been frequently called the | 


brightest jewel of the crown, he would 


‘rather the crown should drop or lose thaa 


wear it in the manner presented by this 
Bill. He then addressed the Speaker, 
and beseeched him not to Jeave the chair ; 
and declared, in the most solemn manner, 
that whatever was dear to Englishmen, 
and to the House, depended on the issue 
of this debate; and that by leaving the 
chair, he consigned the constitution, the 
liberties, the glory, and the dignity of the 
British empire, to ultimate and certain 
ruin. 


Mr. Burke rose and said :* 


Mr. Speaker; I thank you fer pointing 
tome. I really wished much to engage 
your attention in an early stage of the 
debate. I have been long very deeply, 
though perhaps ineffectually, engaged in 
the preliminary inquiries, which have 
continued without intermission for some 
years. Though I have felt, with some 
degree of sensibility, the natural and ine- 
vitable impressions of the several matters 
of fact, as they bave been successively 
disclosed, I have not at any time attempted 
to trouble you on the merits of the sub- 
Ject; aad very little on any of the points 
which incidentally arose in the course of 
our proceedings. But 1 should be sorry 
to be found totally silent upon this day. 
Our inquiries are now come to their final 
issue :—It is now to be determined whe- 
ther the three years of laborious parlia- 
mentary research, whether the twenty 
years of patient Indian suffering, are to 
produce a substantial reform in our eastern 
administration ; or whether our knowledge 
of the grievances has abated our zeal for 
the correction of them, and our very in- 
quiry into the evil was only a pretext to 
elude the remedy which is demanded from 
us by bumanity, by justice, and by every 
principle of true policy. upon 
it, this business cannot be indifferent to 
out fame. It will turn out a matter of 
great disgrace or great glory to the whole 
British nation. We are on @ eenspicuous 
stage, and the world marks our demea- 
nour. 

I am therefore a little concerned to per- 
ceive the spirit aad temper in which the 
debate has been all eae “Leone upon 
one side of the House. declamation 
of the gentlemen who oppose the Bill 
has been abundant and vehement; but 


* From the origina] edition, printed for 
Dodsley, Pall-mail. 
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they have been reserved and even silent | better government of the territory and 


about the fitness or unfitness of the plan 
to attain the direct object it has in view. 
By some gentlemen it is taken up (by way 
of exercise I presume) as a point of law 
On a question of private property, and cor- 
porate franchise: by others it is regarded 
as the petty intrigue of a faction at court, 
and argued merely as it tends to set this 
man a little higher, or that a little lower 
in situation and power. All the void has 
been filled up with invectives against coa- 
lition ; with allusions to the loss of Ame- 
rica; with the activity and inactivity of 
ministers. The total silence of these gen- 
tlemen concerning the interest and well- 
being of the people of India, and con- 
cerning the interest which this nation has 
in the commerce and revenues of that 
country, is a strong indication of the value 
which they set upon these objects. 

It has been a little painful to me to ob- 
serve the intrusion into this important de- 
bate of such company as Quo Warranto, 
and Mandamus, and Certiorari; as if we 
were on a trial about mayors and alder- 
men, and capital burgesses; or engaged 
in a suit concerning the borough of Pen- 
ryn, or Saltash, or St. Ives, or St. Mawes. 

entlemen have argued with as much 
heat and passion, as if the first things in the 
world were at stake ; and their topics are 
such, as belong only to matter of the low- 
est and incanest litigation. It is not right, 
it is not worthy of us, in this manner to 
depreciate the value, to degrade the ma- 
jesty, of this grave deliberation of policy 
and empire. , 

For my part, I have thought myself 
bound, when a matter of this extraordinary 
weight came before me, not to consider 

as some gentlemen are so fond of doing) 
whether the Bill originated from a secre- 
tary of state for the home department, or 
from a secretary for the foreign, from a 
minister of influence or a minister of the 
people; from Jacob or from Esau. [An 
allusion made by Mr. Powys.] 1 asked 
myself, and I asked myself nothing else, 
what part it was fit for a member of 
parliament, who has supplied a mediocrity 
of talents by the extreme of diligence, 
and who has thought himself obliged, by 
the research of years, to wind himself 
into the inmost recesses and labyrinths of 
the Indian detail—what part, I say, it be- 
came such a member of parliament to 
take, when a minister of state, in confor- 
mity to a recommendation from the throne, 
has brought before us a system for the 
.. (VOL. XXII. J 


commerce of the East. In this light, and 
in this only, I will trouble you with my 
sentiments. 

It is not only agreed but demanded, hy 
the rizht hon. gentleman (Mr. Pitt) and 
by those who act with him, that a whole 
system ought to be produced ; that it ought 
not to be an half measure ; that it ought to 
be no palliative; but a legislative provi- 
sion, vigorous, substantial, and effective.— 
I believe that no man who understands the 
subject can doubt fora moment, that those 
must be the conditions of any thing de- 
serving the name of a reform in the In- 
dian government; that any thing short of 
them would not only be delusive, but, in 
this matter which admits no medium, 
noxious in the extreme. 

To all the conditions proposed by his 
adversaries the mover of the Bill perfectly 
agrees; and on his performance of them 
he rests his cause. On the other hand, 
not the least objection has been taken, 
with regard to the efficiency, the vigour, 
or the completeness of the scheme. J am 
therefore warranted to assume, as a thing 
admitted, that the Bills accomplish what 
both sides of the House demand as essen- 
tial. The end is completely answered, so 
far as the direct and immediate object is 
concerned. | 

But though there are no direct, yet 
there are various collateral objections 
made ; objections from the effects which 
this plan of reform for Indian administra- 
tion may have on the privileges of great 


| public bodies in England; from its pro- 


bable influence on the constitutional rights, 
or on the freedom and integrity of the se- 
veral branches of the legislature. 

Before I answer these objections, I must 
beg leave to observe, that if we are not 
able to contrive some method of governing 
India well, which will not of necessity be- 
come the means of governing Great Bri- . 
tain ill, a ground is laid for their eternal 
separation; but none for sacrificing the 
people of that country to our constitution, 
1 am, however, far from being persuaded 
that any such incompatibility of interest 
does at all exist. On the contrary, I am 


certain that every means, effectual to pre- 


serve India from oppression, is a guard to 
preserve the British constitution from its 
worst corruption. To shew this, I will 
consider the objections, which I think are 
four. 

Ist. That the Bill is an attack on the 

chartered rights of men. 
[4 P] 
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Qdly. That it increases the influence of 
the crown. 

Sdly. That it does not increase, but di- 
minishes, the influence of the crown, 


in order to promote the interests of: 


certain ministers and their party. 

Athly. That it deeply affects the national 

credit. 

As to the first of these objections, I 
must observe, that the phrase of ‘the 
chartered rights of men,’ 1s full of affecta- 
tion, and very unusual in the discussion 
of privileges conferred by charters of the 
present description. But it is not difficult 
to discover what end that ambiguous mode 
of expression, so often reiterated, is meant 
to answer. 

The rights of men, that is to say, the 
natural rights of mankind, are, indeed, sa- 
cred things; and if any public measure is 
proved mischievously to affect them, the 
objection ought to be fatal to that mea- 
sure, even if no charter at all could be set 
up against it. If these natural rights are 
further affirmed and declared by express 
covenants, if they are clearly defined and 
secured inst chicane, against power 
and authority, by written instruments and 

ositive engagements, they are in a still 

etter condition: they partake not onl 
of the sanctity of the object so secured, 
but of that solemn public faith itself, 
which secures an object of such import- 
ance. Indeed, this formal recognition, 
by the sovereign power, of an original 
right in the subject, can never be sub- 
verted, but by rooting up the holding ra- 
dical principles of government, and even 
of gene itself. The charters which we 
call by distinction ‘ great,’ are public in- 
struments of this nature; I mean the 
charters of king John and king Henry the 
3rd. The things secured by these instru- 
ments may, without any deceitful ambi- 
guity, be very fitly called ‘ the chartered 
rights of men.’ 

These charters have made the very 
name of a charter dear to the heart of 
every Englishman.—But, Sir, there may 
be, and there are charters, not only dif- 
ferent in nature, but formed on principles 
the very reverse of those of the great 
charter. Of this kiwl is the charter of 
the East India Company. Magna Charta 
is a charter to restrain power, and to de- 
stroy monopoly. The East India Charter 
is a charter to establish monopoly, and to 
Create power. Political power and com- 
mercial monopoly are not the rights of 
vaen ; and the rights of them derived from 
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charters, it is fallacious and sophistical 
to call ‘the chartered rights of men.’ 
These chartered rights (to speak of such 
charters and of their effects in terms of 
the greatest possible moderation), do at 
least suspend the natural rights of man- 
kind at large; and in their very frame and 
constitution, are liable to fall into a direct 
violation of them. 

It ia a charter of this latter description 
(that is to say, a charter of power and 
monopoly) which is affected by the Bill . 
before you. The Bill, Sir, does, wichout 

uestion, affect it; it does affect it essen- 
tially and substantially. But having 
stated to you of what description the 
chartered rights are which this Bill 
touches, I feel no difficulty at all in ac- 
knowledging the existence of those char- 
tered rights in their fullest extent. They 
belong to the Company in the surest man- 
ner; and they are secured to that body 
by every sort of public sanction. They 
are stamped by the faith of the king; they 
are stamped by the faith of parliament ; 
they have been bought for money—for 
money honestly and fairly paid ; they have 
been bought for valuable consideration, 
over and over again. 

I, therefore, freely admit to the East 
India Company their claim to exclude 
their fellow-subjects from the commerce 
of half the globe. I admit their claim to 
administer an annual territorial revenue 
of seven millions sterling; to command 
an army of 60,000 men; and to dispose 
eee the control of a sovereign imperial 

iscretion, and with the due observance 
of the natural and local law) of the lives 
and fortunes of thirty millions of their fel- 
low-creatures. All this they possess by 
charter and by acts of parliament, in my 
opinion, without a shadow of controversy. 

Those who carry the rights and claims 
of the Company the turthest, do not con- 
tend for more than this; and all this 1 
freely grant. But granting all this, they 
must grant to me in my turn, that all po- 
litical power which is set over men, and 
that all privilege claimed or exercised in 
exclusion of them, being wholly artificial, 
and for so much a derogation from the 
natural equality of mankind at large, 
ought to be some way or other exercised 
ultimately for their benefit. 

If this is true with regard to every spe- 
cies of political dominion, and every de- 
scription of commercial privilege, none of 
which can be original self-derived rights, 
or grants for the mere private benefit of 
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the holders, then such rights or privileges, 
or whatever else you chuse to call them, 
are all, in the strictest sense, a trust; and 
it is of the very essence of every trust to 
be rendered accountable ; and even totally 
to cease, when it substantially varies from 
the purposes for which alone it could have 
a hawhill Existente) 

This I conceive, Sir, to be true of trusts 
of power vested in the highest hands, and 
of such as seem to hold of no human crea- 
ture. But about the application of this 

inciple to subordinate derivative trusts, 
Pao not see how a controversy can be main- 
tained. To whom, then, would I make 
the East India Company accountable? 
Why, to parliament, to be sure; to par- 
liament, from whom their trust was de- 
rived; to parliament, which alone is ca- 

ble of comprehending the magnitude of 


its object, and its abuse ; and alone capable | 


of aneffectual legislative remedy. The very 
charter which is held out to exclude par- 
liament from correcting malversation with 
regard to the high trust vested in the 
Company, is the very thing which at once 
gives a title, and imposes a duty on us to 
interfere with effect, wherever power and 
authority originating from ourselves, are 
erverted from their purposes, and become 
instruments of wrong and violence. 

If parliament, Sir, had nothing to do 
with this charter, we might have some 
sert of Epicurean excuse to stand aloof, 
indifferent spectators of what passes in the 
Company’s name in India and in London. 
But if we are the very cause of the evil, 
we are in a special manner engaged to the 
redress ; and for us passively to bear with 
oppressions committed under the sanction 
of our own authority, is in truth and rea- 
son for this House to be an active accom- 
plice in the abuse. 

That the power notoriously, grossly 
abused, has been bought from us, 1s ver 
certain. But this circumstance which ts 
urged against the Bill, becomes an addi- 
tional motive for our interference; lest 
we should be thouglit to have sold the 
blood of millions of men for the base con- 
sideration of money. We sold, I admit, 
all that we had to sell ; that is, our autho- 
rity, not our control. We had not a right 
to make a market of our duties. 

I ground myself, therefore, on this prin- 
ciple—that if the abuse is proyed, the 
centract is broken; and we re-enter into 
all our rights; that is, into the exercise 
of all our duties: our own authority is, 
indeed, as much a trust originally, as the 
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Company’s authority is a trust deriva- 
tively; and it is the use we make of the 
resumed power that must justify or con- 
demn us in the resumption of it. When 
we have perfected the plan laid before us 
by the right hon. mover, the world will 
then see what it is we destroy, and what 
it is we create. By that test we stand or 
fall; and by that test I trust that it will 
he found in the issue, that we are going 
to supersede a charter abused to the full 
extent of all the powers which it could 
abuse, and exercised in the plenitude of 
despotism, tyranny, and corruption; and 
that in one and the same plan, we provide 
a real chartered security for the rights of 
men cruelly violated under that charter. 

This Bill, and those connected with it, 
are intended to form the Magna Charta 
of Hindostan. Whatever the treaty of 
Westphalia is to the liberty of the princes 
and free cities of the empire, and to the 
three religions there professed—whatever 
the Great Charter, the Statute of Tallege, 
the Petition of Right, and the Declaration 
of Right, are to Great Britain, these Bills 
are to the people of India. Of this bene- 
fit, I am certain, their condition is ca- 
pable ; and when I know that they are ca- 
pable of more, my vote shall most as- 
suredly be for our giving to the full ex- 
tent of their capacity of receiving; and 
no charter of dominion shall stand as a 
bar in my way to their charter of safety 
and protection. | 

The strong admission I have made of 
the Company's rights (I am conscious of 
it) binds me to do a great deal. I do not 
presume ‘to condemn those who argue 2 
priori, against the propriety of leaving 
such extensive political powers in the 
hands of a company of merchants. I 
know much is, and much more may be 
said against such a system. But, with my 
particular ideas and sentiments, I cannot 
go that way to work. I feel an insuper- 
able reluctance in giving my hand to de- 
stroy any established institution of go- 
vernment, upon a theory, however plau- 
sible it may be. My experience in life 
teaches me nothing clear upon the sub- 
ject. I have known merchants with the 
sentiments and the abilities of great states- 
men ; and I have seen persons in the rank 
of statesmen, with the conceptions and 
character of pedlars. Indeed, my obser- 
vation has furnished me with nothing that 
is to be found in any habits of life or edu- 
cation, which tends wholly to disqualify 
men for the functions of government, but 
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that by which the power of exercising 
those functions is very frequently obtain- 
ed, I mean a spirit and habits of low cabal 
and intrigue; which I have never, in one 
stance, seen united with a capacity for 
sound and manly policy. _ 

To justify us in taking the administra- 
tion of their affairs out of the hands of 
the East India Company, on my prin- 
ciples, I must sce several conditions. Ist. 
The object affected by the abuse should 
be great and important. 2d. The abuse 
atlecting this great object ought to be a 
great abuse. 3d. It ought to be habitual, 
and not accidental. 4th. It ought ta be 
utterly incurable in the body as it now 
stands constituted. All this ought to be 
made as visible to me as the light of the 
sun, before I should strike off an atom of 
their charter. A right hon. gentleman 
(Mr. Pitt) has said, and said I think but 
once, and that very slightly (whatever 
his original demand for a plan might 
secm tu require) that, ‘ there are abuses 
in the Company’s government.’ If that 
were all, the scheme of the mover of this 
Bill, the scheme of his learned friend, and 
his own scheme of reformation (if he has 
any) are all equally needless. There are, 
and must be, abuses in all governments. 
It amounts to no more than a nugatory 
proposition. But before I consider of 
what nature these abuses are, of which 
the gentleman speaks so very lightly, per- 
mit me to recall to your recollection the 
map of the country which this abused 
chartered right affects. This 1 shall do, 
that you may judge whether in that map 
Ican discover any thing like the first of 
my conditions ; that is, Whether the ob- 
ject affected by the abuse of the East 
India Company's power be of importance 
sufficiently to justify the measure and 
means of reform applied to it-in this 
Bill. 

With very few, and those inconsider- 
able intervals, the British dominion, either 
in the Company’s name, or in the names 
of princes absolutely dependent upon the 
Company, extends from the mountains 
that separate India from Tartary, to cape 
Comorin, that is, 21 degrees of latitude! 

In the northern parts it is a solid mass 
of land, about 600 miles in length, and 
4 or 500 broad. As you go southward, 
it becomes narrower for a space. It 
afterwards dilates ; but, narrower or 
broader, you possess the whole eastern 
and north-castern coast of that vast coun- 
try, quite from the borders of Pegu.— 
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Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, with Benares, 
(now unfortunately in our immediate pos- 
sion) measure 161,973 square English 
miles; a territory considerably larger 
than the whole kingdom of France. Oude, 
with its dependent provinces, is 53,286 
Square miles, not a great deal less than 
England. The Carnatic, with Tanjore 
and the Circars, is 65,948 square miles, 
very considerably larger than England ; 
and the whole of the Company’s domi- 
nions, comprehending Bombay and Sal- 
sette, amounts to 281,412 square miles; 
which forms a territory larger than any 
European dominion, Russia and Turkey 
excepted. Through all that vast extent 
of country there is not a man who eats a 
mouthful of rice but by permission of 
the East India Company. 

So far with regard to the extent. The 
population of this great empire is not 
easy to be calculated. When the coun- 
tries, of which it is composed, came into 
our possession, they were all eminently 
peopled, andeminently productive; though 
at that time considerably declined from 
their ancient prosperity. But since they 
are come into our hands——However, if 
we make the period of our estimate im- 
mediately before the utter desolation of 
the Carnatic, and if we allow for the ha- 
vock which our government had even then 
made in these regions, we cannot, in my 
opinion, rate the population at much less 
than 30 millions of souls; more than four 
times the number of persons in the island 
of Great Britain. 

My next inquiry to that of the number, 
is the quality and description of the inha- 
bitants. This multitude of men does not 
consist of an abject and barbarous popu- 
lace ; much less of gangs of savages, like 
the Guaranies and Chiquitos, who wander 
on the waste borders of the river of Ama- 
zons, or the Plate; but a people for ages 
civilized and cultivated ; cultivated by all 
the arts of polished life, whilst we were 
yet in the woods. There, have been 
(and still the skeletons remain) princes 
once of preat dignity, authority, and opu- 
lence. There, are to be found the chiefs 
of tribes and nations. There, is to be 
found an ancient and venerable priesthood, 
the depository of their laws, learning, and 
history, the guides of the people whilst 
living, and their consolation in death; a 

‘nobility of great antiquity and renown; a 
' multitude of cities, not exceeded in popu- 
‘lation and trade by those of the first class 
ie Europe; merchants and bankers, indie 
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vidual houses of whom have once vied in 
capital with the Bank of England; whose 
credit had often supported a tottering 
state, and preserved their governments in 
the midst of war and desolation ; millions 
of ingenious manufacturers and mecha- 
nics; millions of the most diligent, and 
not the least intelligent, tillers of the 
earth. Here are to be found almost all 
the religions professed by men, the Bra- 
minical, the Mussulman, the Eastern and 
the Western Christian. 

If I were to take the whole aggregate 
of our possessions there, I should com- 
pare it, as the nearest parallel I can find, 
with the empire of Germany. Our im- 
mediate possessions I should compare with 
the Austrian dominions, and they would 
not suffer in the comparison. The nabob 
of Oude might stand for the king of 
Prussia; the nabob of Arcot I would 
compare, as superior in territory, and 
equal in revenue, to the elector of Saxony. 
Cheyt Sing, the rajah of Benares, might 
well rank with the prince of Hesse, at 
least; andthe rajah of ‘Tanjore (though 
hardly equal in extent of dominion, supe- 
rior in revenue) to the elector of Bavaria. 
The polygars and the northern zemindars, 
and other great chiefs, might well class 
with the rest of the princes, dukes, counts, 
marquisses, and bishops in the empire; 
all of whom I mention to honour, and 
surely without disparagement to any or 
all of those most respectable princes and 
grandees. 

All this vast mass, composed of so many 
orders and classes of men, is again infi- 
nitely diversified by manners, by religion, 
by hereditary employment, through all 
their possible combinations. This renders 
the handling of India a matter in a high 
degree critical and delicate. But, oh! it 
has been handled rudely indeed. Even 
some of the reformers seem to have for- 
got that they had any thing to do but to 
regulate the tenants of a manor, or the 
shopkeepers of the next county town. 

It is an empire of this extent, of 
this complicated nature, of this dignity 
and importance, that I have compared 
to Germany, and the German govern- 
ment! not for an exact resemblance, 
but as a sort of a middle term, by which 
India might be approximated to our un- 
derstandings, and if possible to our feel- 
ings; in order to awaken something of 
sympathy for the unfortunate natives, of 
which I am afraid we are not perfectly 


susceptible, whilst we look at this very | 
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remote object through a false and cloudy 
medium. 

My second condition, necessary to juse 
tify me in touching the charter, is, Whe- 
ther the Company’s abuse of their trust, 
with regard to this great object, be an 
abuse of great atrocity. I shall beg your 
permission to consider their conduct in 
two lights; first the political, and then 
the commercial. Their political conduct 
(for distinctness) I divide again into two 
heads; the external, in which J] mean to 
comprehend their conduct in their federal 
capacity, as it relates to powers and states 
independent, or that not long since were 
such; the other internal, namely their 
conduct to the countries either immedi- 
ately subject to the Company, or to those 
who, under the apparent government of 
native sovereigns, are in a state much 
lower, and much more miserable, than 
common subjection. 

The attention, Sir, which I wish to 
preserve to method, will not be considered 
as unnecessary or affected. Nothing else 
can help me to selection out of the infi- 
nite mass of materials which have passed 
under my eye; or:can keep my mind 
steady to the great leading points I have 
in view. 

With regard therefore to the abuse of 
the external federal trust, I engage my- 
self to you to make good these three posi- 
tions :—First, I say, that from mount 
Imaus, (or whatever else you call that 
large range of mountains that walls the 
northern frontier of India) where it 
touches us in the latitude of twenty-nine, 
to Cape Comorin, in the latitude of eight, 
that there is not a single ee state, or 
potentate, great or small, in India, with . 
whom they have come into contact, whom 
they have not sold. I say sold, though 
sometimes they have not been able to 
deliver according to their bargan.—2ndly, 
I say, that there is not a single treaty-they ~ 
have ever made, which they have not 
broken.—S3dly, I say, that there ts not 9 
single prince, or state, who ever put any 
trust in the Company, who is not utterly 
ruined; and that none are in any degree 
secure or flourishing, but in the exact 
proportion to their settled distrust and ire 
reconcilable enmity to this nation. 

These assertions are universal: I say 
in the full sense, universal. They regard 
the external and political trust only; but 
I shall produce others fully equivalent in 
the internal. For the present, I shall con- 
tent myself with explaining my meaning ; 
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and if I am called on for proof whilst these 
Bills gre depending (which I believe I 
shall not) I will put my finger on the ap- 
pendixes to the reports, or on papers of 
record in the House, or the committees, 
which I have distinctly present to my me- 
mory, and which I think I can lay before 
you at half an hour's warning. 

ane first potentate sold by the Com- 

or money, was the great mogul— 
che/dessoudant: of Tamerlane. Thi high 
personage, as high as human veneration 
can look at, is by every account amiable 
in his manners, respectable for his piety 
according to his mode, and accomplished 
in all the oriental literature. All this, 
and the title derived under his charter, to 
all that we hold in India, could not save 
him from the general sale. Money is 
coined in his name; in his name justice is 
administered ; he is prayed for in every 
temple through the countries we possess— 
but he was sold. 

It is impossible, Mr. Speaker, not to 

ause here for a moment, to reflect on the 
inconstancy of human greatness, and the 
stupendous revolutions that have happened 
in our age of wonders. Could it be be- 
lieved when I entered into existence, or 
when you, a younger man, were born, 
that on this day, in this House, we should 
be employed in discussing the conduct of 
those British subjects who had disposed 
of the power and person of the grand 
mogul? This is no idle speculation. Awful 
lessons are taught by it, and by other 
events of which it is not yet too late to 
profit. 

This is hardly a digression; but I re- 
turn to the sale of the mogul. Two 
districts, Corah, and Allahabad, out of his 
immense, grants, were reserved as a royal 
demesne to the donor of a kingdom, and 
the rightful sovereign of so many nations. 
— After withholding the tribute of 260,000/. 
a year, which the Company was, by the 
charter they had received from this prince, 
under the most solemn obligation to pay, 
these districts were sold to his chief mi- 
nister Sujah ul Dowlah; and, what may 
appear to some the worst part of the trans- 
action, these two districts were sold for 
scarcely two years purchase. The de- 
scendant of Tamerlane now stands in need 
almost of the common necessaries of life ; 
and in this situation we do not even allow 
him, as bounty, the smallest portion of 
what we owe him in justice. 

The next sale was that of the whole 
nation of the Rohillas, which the grand 
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salesman, without a pretence of quar- 
rel, and contrary to his own declared 
sense of duty and rectitude, sold to the 
same Sujah ul Dowlah. He sold the 
people to utter extirpation, for the sum of 
four hundred thousand pounds. Faithfully 
was the bargain performed on our side. 
Hafiz Rhamet, the most eminent of their 
chiefs, one of the bravest men of his time, 
and as famous throughout the East for 
the elegance of his literature, and the 
spirit of his poetical compositions (by 
which he supported the name of Hafiz) ; 
as for his courage, was invaded with an 
mg A of an hundred thousand men, and 
an English brigade. This man, at the 
head of inferior forces, was slain valiantly 
fighting for his country. His head was 
cut off, and delivered for money to a bar- 
barian. His wife and children, persons of 
that rank, were seen begging an handful 
of rice through the English camp. The 
whole nation, with inconsiderable excep- 
tions, was slaughtered or banished. The 
country was laid waste with fire and 
sword ; and that land, distinguished above 
most others by the cheerful face of pater- 
nal government and protected labour, the 
chosen seat of cultivation and plenty, is 
now almost throughout a dreary desart, 
covered with rushes and briers, and jun- 
gles full of wild beasts. 

The British oficer who commanded in 
the delivery of the as thus sold, felt 
some compunction at his employment. 
He represented these enormous excesses 
to the president of Bengal, for which he 
received a severe reprimand from the civil 
governor ; and I much doubt whether the 
breach caused by the conflict, between 
the compassion of the military and the 
firmness of the civil governor, be closed 
at this hour. 

In Bengal, Seraja Dowlah was sold to 
Mir Jaffer; Mir Jaffier was sold to Mir 
Cossim; and Mir Cossim was sold to Mir 
Jaffier again. The succession to Mir Jaf- 
fier was sold to his eldest son ;—another 
son of Mir Jafiier, Mobarech ul Dowlah, 
was sold to his step-mother. The Mahratta 
empire was sold to Ragoba; and Ragoba 
was sold and delivered to the Peishwa of 
the Mahrattas. Both Ragoba and the 
Peishwa of the Mahrattas were offered to 
sale to the rajah of Berar. Scindia, the 
chief of Malva, was offered to sale to the 
same rajah; and the Subah of the Decan 
was sold to the great trader Mahomet Ali, 
nabob of Arcot. To the same nabob of 
Arcot they sold Hyder Ali and the king- 
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dom of Mysore. To Mahomet Ali they 
twice sold the kingdom of Tanjore. To 
the same Mahomet Ali they sold at least 
twelve sovereign princes, called the Poly- 
gars. But to keep things even, the terri- 
tory of Tinnevelly, belonging to their 
nabob, they would have sold to the Dutch; 
and, to conclude the account of sales, 
their great customer, the nabob of Arcot 
himself, and his lawful succession, has been 
sold to his second son, Amir ul Omrah, 
whose character, views, and conduct, are 
in the accounts upon your table. It re- 
mains with you whether they shall finally 
perfect this last bargain. All these bar- 
gains and sales were regularly attended 
with the waste and havock of the country, 
always by the buyer, and sometimes by 
the object of the sale. This was explained 
to you by the hon. mover, when he stated 
the mode of paying debts due from the 
country powers to the Company. An 
hon. gentleman, who is not now in his 
place, objected to his jumping near two 
thousand miles for an example. But the 
southern example is perfectly applicable 
to the northern claim, as the northern is 
to the southern ; for, throughout the whole 
space of these two thousand miles, take 
your stand where you will, the proceeding 
is perfectly uniform, and what is done in 
one part will apply exactly to the other. 
My second assertion is, that the Com- 
any never has made a treaty which they 
ave not broken. This position is so con- 
nected with that of the sales of provinces 
and kingdoms, with the negociation of 
universal distraction in every part of India, 
that a very minute detail may well be 
spared on this point. It has not yet been 
contended, by any enemy to the reform, 
that they have observed any public agree- 
ment. hen I hear that they have done 
so in any one instance (which hitherto, I 
confess, I never heard alleged) 1 shall 
speak to the particular treaty. The go- 
vernor-general has even amused himself 
and the court of directors in a very sin- 
gular letter to that board, io which he 
admits he has not been very delicate with 
regard to public faith ; and he goes so far 
as to state a regular estimate of the sums 
which the Company would have lost, 
or never acquired, if the rigid ideas of 
pac faith entertained by his colleagues 
ad been observed. The learned gentle- 
man over against me (Mr. Dundas) has 
indeed saved me much trouble. On a 
former occasion he obtained no small 
credit, for the clear and forcible manner 
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in which he stated what we have not for- 
got, and I hope he has not forgot, that 
universal systematic breach of treaties 
which had made the British faith prover- 
bial in the East. 

It only remains, Sir, for me just to re- 
capitulate some heads.—The treaty with 
the mogul, by which we stipulated to pay 
him 260,000/. annually, was broken. this 
treaty they have broken, and not paid him 
a shilling. They broke their treaty with 
him, in which they stipulated to pay 
4.00,000/. a year to the soubah of Bengal. 
They agreed with the mogul, for services 
adnutted to have been performed, to pay 
Nudjif Cawn a pension. They broke this ~ 
article with the rest, and stopped also this 
small pension. They broke their treaties 
with the nizam, and with Hyder Ali. As 
to the Mahrattas, they had so many cross 
treaties with the states-general of that 
nation, and with each of the chiefs, that it 
was notorious that no one of these agree- 
ments could be kept without grossly vio- 
lating the rest. It was observed, that if 
the terms of these several treaties had been 
kept, two British armies would at one and 
the same time have met in the field to cut 
each other's throats. The wars which 
desolate India, originated from a most 
atrocious violation of public faith on our 
part. Inthe midst of profound peace, the 
Company’s troops invaded the Mahratta 
territories, and surprised the island and 
fortress of Salsette. The Mahrattas 
nevertheless yielded to a treaty of peace, 
by which solid advantages were procured 
to the Company; but this treaty, like 
every other treaty, was soon violated by 
the Company. Again the wis in- 
vaded the Mahratta dominions. e dis- 
aster that ensued gave occasion to a new 
treaty. The whole army of the Company 
was obliged, in effect, to surrender to this 
injured, betrayed, and insulted people. 
Justly irritated, however, as they were, the 
terms which they prescribed were reason- 
able and moderate; and their treatment of ~ 
their captive invaders of the most distin- 
tinguished humanity. But the humanity 
of the Mahrattas was of no power whatso- 
ever to prevail on the Company to attend 
to the observance of the terms dictated by 
their moderation. The war was renewed 
with greater vigour than ever; and such 
was their insatiable lust of plunder, that 
they never would have given ear to any 
terms of peace, if Hyder Ali had not broke 
through the Gauts, and rushing like a 
torrent into the Carnatic, swept away - 
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every thing in his career. This was in; he require this essential head of a solemn 
conseg ence of that confederacy, which | treaty of general pacification to be? In 
by a sort of miracle united the most dis- | his instruction to Mr. Anderson, he desires 
cordant powers for our destruction, as a} him to admit ‘a vague article’ in favour 
nation in which no other could put any | of Hyder. Evasion and fraud were the 
trust, and who were the declared enemies | declared busis of the treaty. These ¢ vague’ 
of the human species. articles, intended for a more vague per- 
It is very remarkable, that the late con- | formance, are the things which have 
troversy between the several presidencies, ‘damned our reputation in India. 
and between them and the court of direc- | Hardly was this vague article inserted, 
tors, with relation to these wars and trea- | than, without waiting for any act, on the 
ties, hus not been, which of the parties part of Hyder, Mr. Hastings enters into a 
might be defended for his share in them; negociation with the Mahratta chief, 
but on which of the parties the guilt of all ; Scindia, for a partition of the territories of 
this load of perfidy should be fixed. But | the prince, who was one of the objects to 
I am content to admit all these proceed- | be secured by the treaty. He was to be | 
ings to be pny regular, to be full of | parceiled out in three parts—one to Scin- 
honour and good faith; and wish to fix | dia; one to the peishwa of the Mahrattas ; 
your attention solely to that single trans- | and the third to the East India Company, 
action which the advocates of this system | or to (the old dealer and chapman) Ma- 
select for so transcendent a merit as to | homet Alli. | 
cancel the guilt of all the rest of their] During the formation of this project, 
proceedings ; I mean the late treaties with |} Hyder dies; and before his son could 
the Mahrattas. take any one step, either to conform to 
I make no observation on the total | the tenour of the article, or to contravene 
cession of territory, by which they sur- | it, the treaty of partition is renewed on 
rendered all they had obtained by their | the old footing, and an instruction is sent 
unhappy successes in the war, and almost | to Mr. Anderson to conclude it in form. 
all they had obtained under the treaty of | A circumstance intervened, during the 
Poorunder. The restitution was proper, | pendency of this negociation, to set off the 
if it had been voluntary and seasonable. | good faith of the company with an addi- 
I attach on the spirit of the treaty, the | tional brilliancy, and to make it sparkle 
dispositions it shewed, the provisions it | and glow with a variety of splendid faces. 
made for a general peace, and the faith | General Matthews had reduced that most 
kept with allies and confederates ; in order | valuable part of Hyder’s dominions called 
that the House muy form a judgment, from | the country of Biddenore. When the 
this chosen piece, of the use which has | news reached Mr. Hastings, he instructed 
been made (and is likely to be made, if | Mr. Anderson to contend for an alteration 
things continue in the same hand) of the | in the treaty of partition, and to take the 
trust of the federal powers of this country. | Biddenore country out of the common 
It waa the wish of almost every English- | stock which was to be divided, and to 
man, that the Mahratta peace might lead | keep it for the Company. 
to a general one; because the Mahratta The first ground tor this variation was 
war was only a part of a general confede- | its being a separate conquest made before 
racy formed against us on account of the | the treaty had actually taken place. Here 
universal abhorrence of our conduct which ; was a new proof given of the fairness, 
prevailed in every state and almost in {| equity, and moderation of the Company. 
every house in India. Mr. Hastings was | But the second of Mr. Hastings’ reasons 
obliged to pretend some sort of acqui- | for retaining the Biddenore as a separate 
~ escence in this general and rational desire. | portion, and his conduct on that second 
He therefore consented, in order tosatisfy ;| ground, is still more remarkable. He 
the point of honour of the Mahrattas, that | asserted that that country could not be 
an article should be inserted to admit | put into the partition stock, because 
Hyder Ali to accede to the pacification. | general Matthews had received it on the 
But observe, Sir, the spirit of this man | terms of some convention, which might 
which if it were not made manifest by a | be incompatible with the partition pro- 
thousand things, and particularly by his | posed. ‘This was a reason in itself both 
procecdings with respect to lord Macart- | honourable and solid: and it shewed a 
ney) would be sufliciently manifest by | regard to faith somewhere, ‘and with some 
this— What sort of article think you does | persons. But in order to demonstrate his 
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utter contempt of the plighted faith which 
was alleged on one part as a reason for 
‘departing from it on another, and to prove 
his impetuous desire for sowing a new 
war, even in the prepared soil of a general 
aarti he directs Mr. Anderson, if 
e should find strong difficulties impeding 
the partition, on the score of the subtrac- 
tion of Biddenore, wholly to abandon that 
claim, and to conclude the treaty on the 
Original terms. General Matthews’s con- 
vention was just brought forward suffi- 
ciently to demonstrate to the Mahrattas 
the slippery hold which they had on their 
new confederate: on the other hand, that 
convention being instantly abandoned, the 
people of India were taught, that no terms 
on which they can surrender to the Com- 
pany are to be regarded when farther 
Bear ete are in view. 
ext, Sir, let me bring before you the 
pious care that was taken of our allies 
under that treaty which is the subject of 
the Company’s applauses. These allies 
were Ragonaut Row, for whom we had 
engaged to find a throne: the Guickwar, 
(one of the Guzerat princes) who was to 
be emancipated from the Mahratta autho- 
rity, and to grow great by several acces- 
‘sions of dominion: and lastly, the rana of 
-Gohud, with whom we had entered into a 
treaty of partition for eleven-sixteenths of 
our joint conquests. Some of these ines- 
timable securities, called vague articles, 
were inserted in favour of them all. 

As to the first, the unhappy abdicated 
peishwa, and pretender to the Mahratta 
throne, Ragonaut Row, was delivered up 
to his people, with an article for safety, 
and some provision. This man, knowing 
how little vague the hatred of his country- 
men was towards him, and well apprized 
of what black crimes he stood accused 
(among which our invasion of his country 
would not appear the least) took a mor- 
tal alarm atthe security we had provided 
for him. He was thunderstruck at the 
article in his favour, by which he was 
surrendered to his enemies. He never 
had the least notice of the treaty ; and it 
was apprehended that he would fly to the 
protection of Hyder Ali, or some other, 
disposed or able to protect him. He was 
therefore not left without comfort; for 
Mr. Anderson did him the favour to send 
a special messenger, desiring him to be of 
good cheer, and to fear nothing. And his 
old enemy, Scindia, at our request, sent 
him a message equally well calculated to 
quiet his apprehensions. 

( VOL. XXIII.) 
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By the same treaty the Guickwar was 
to come again, with no better security, 
under the dominion of the Mahratta state. 
As to the rana of Gohud, a long negocia- 
tion depended for giving him up. At first 
this was refused by Mr. Hastings with 
great indignation ; at another stage it was 
admitted as proper, because he had shewn 
himself a most perfidious person. But at 
length a method of reconciling these ex- 
tremes was found out, by contriving one 
of the usual articles in his favour. What 
I believe will appear beyond all belief, 
Mr. Anderson exchanged the final ratifi- © 
cations of that treaty, by which the rana 
was nominally secured in his possessions, 
in the camp of the Mahratta chief, Scindia, 
whilst he was (really, and not nominally) 
battering the castle of Gualior, which we 
had given, agreeably to treaty, to this 
deluded ally. Scindia had already reduced 
the town; and was at the very time, by 
various detachments, reducing, one after 
another, the fortresses of our protected 
ally, as well as in the act of chastising all 
the rajahs who had assisted colonel Carnac 
in his invasion. I have seen in a letter 
from Calcutta, that the rana of Gohud’s 
agent would have represented these hosti- 
lities (which went hand in hand with the 
protecs treaty) to Mr. Hasting’s; but 

e was not admitted to his presence. 

In this manner the Company has acted 
with their allies in the Mahrattawar. But 
they did not rest here: the Mahrattas 
were fearful lest the persons delivered to 
them by that treaty should attempt to 
escape into the British territories, and thus 
might elude the punishment intended for 
them, and by reclaiming the treaty, might 
stir up new disturbances. To prevent 
this, they desired an article to be inserted 
in the supplemental treaty, to which they 
had the ready consent of Mr. Hastings, 
and the rest of the Company's represent- 
atives in Bengal. It was this, ‘that the 
English and Mahratta governments mu- 
tually agree not to afford refuge to any 
chiefs, merchants, or other persons, flying 
for protection to the territories of the 
other.” This was readily assented to, and 
assented to without any exception what- 
ever, in favour of our surrendered allies. 
On their part a reciprocity was stipulated 
which was not unnatural for a government 
like the Company’s to ask: a government 
conscious that many subjects had been, 
and would in future be, driven to fly from 
its jurisdiction. . 

To complete the system of pacific intgs- 

[4Q] 
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tion and public faith, which predominate 
in these treaties, Mr. Hastings fairly re- 
solved to put all peace, except on the 
terms of absolute conquest, wholly out of 
his own power. For, by an article in this 
second treaty with Scindia, he binds the 
Company not to make any peace with 
Tippoo Saib, without the consent of the 
peishwa of the Mahrattas; and _ binds 
Scindia to him by a reciprocal engage- 
ment. The treaty between France and 
England obliges us mutually to withdraw 
our forces, if our allies in India do not 
accede to the peace within four months ; 
Mr. Hastings’s treaty obliges us to con- 
tinue the war as long as the peishwa thinks 
fit. We are now in that happy situation, 
that the breach of the treaty with France, 
or the violation of that with the Mahrattas, 
is inevitable ; and we have only to take 
our choice. 

My third assertion, relative to the abuse 
made of the right of war and peace is, 
that there are none who have ever con- 
fided in us who have not been utterly 
ruined. The examples I have given of 
Ragonaut Row, of Guickwar, of the rana 
of Gohud, are recent. There is proof 
more than enough in the condition of the 
mogul; in the slavery and indigence of 
the nabob of Oude; the exile of the rajah 
of Benares; the beggary of the nabob of 
Bengal; the undone and captive condition 
of the rajah and kingdom of Tanjore; the 
destruction of the polygars; and lastly, in 
the destruction of the nabob of Arcot 
himself, who, when his dominions were 
invaded, was found entirely destitute of 
troops, provisions, stores, ani as he asserts, 
of money, being a million in debt to the 
Company, and four millions to others: the 
many millions which he had extorted from 
so many extirpated princes and their de- 
solated countries having, as he has fre- 
quently hinted, been expended for the 
ground-rent of his mansion-house in an 
alley inthe suburbs of Madras. Compare 
the condition of all these princes with the 
power and authority of the Mahratta. 
states; with the independence and dignity 
-of the soubah of the Decan; and the 
mighty strength, the’ resources, and the 
manly struggle of Hyder Ali; and then 
the House will discover the effects on 
every power in India, of an easy confidence 
or of a rooted distrust in the faith of the 
Company. 

These are some of my reasons, grounded 
on the abuse of the external political trust 
of that body, for thinking myself not only 


justified, but bound, to declare against 
those chartered rights which produce so 
many wrongs. I should deem myself the 
wickedest of men, if any vote of mine 
could contribute to the continuance of so 
great an evil. 

Now, Sir, according to the plan I pro- 
posed, I shall take notice of the Com- 
pany’s internal government, as it 1s ex- 
ercised first on the dependent provinces, 
and then as it affects those under the direct 
and immediate authority of that body. 
And here, Sir, before 1 enter into the 
spirit of their interior government, permit 
me to observe to you, upon a few of the 
many lines of difference which are to be 
found between the vices of the Company’s 
government, and those of the conquerors 
who preceded us in India; that we may 
be enabled a little the better to see our 
way in an attempt to the necessary refor- 
mation. 

The several irruptions of Arabs, Tartars, 
and Persians, into India were, for the 
rests part, ferocious, bloody, and waste- 
ul in the extreme: our entrance into the 
dominion of that country, was, as gene- 
rally, with small comparative effusion of 
blood; being introduced by various frauds 
and delusions, and by taking advantage of 
the incurable, blind, and senseless ani- 
mosity, which the several country powers 
bear towards each other, rather than by 
open force. But the difference in favour 
of the first conquerors isthis: the Asiatic 
conquerors very soon abated of their 
ferocity, because they made the conquered 
country their own. They rose or fell with 
the rise or fall of the territory they lived 
in. Fathers there deposited the hopes of 
their posterity ; and children there beheld 
the monuments of their fathers. Here 
their lot was finally cast; and it is the 
natural wish of all, that their lot should 
not be cast in a bad land. Poverty, 
sterility, and desolation, are not a recreat- 
ing prospect to the eye of man; and there 
are very few who can bear to grow old 
among the curses of a whole people. If 
their passion or their avarice drove the 
Tartar lords to acts of rapacity or tyranny, 
there was time enough, even in the short 

| life of man, to bring round the ill effects 
of an abuse of power upon the power itself. 
If hoards were made by violence and 
tyranny, they were still domestic hoards ; 
and domestic profusion, or the rapine of a 
more powerful and prodigal hand, restored 
them to the people. With many disorders, 
and with few political checks upon power, 
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mature had still fair play; the sources of 
acquisition were not dried up; and there- 
fore the trade, the manufactures, and the 
commerce of the country flourished, 
E-ven avarice and usury itself operated, 
both for the preservation and the employ- 
ment of national wealth. The husband- 
Fan and manufacturer paid heavy interest, 
but then they augmented the fund from 
whence they were again to borrow. Their 
resources were dearly bought, but they 
were sure; and the general stock of 
the community grew by the general 
effort. 

But under the English government all 
this order is reversed. The Tartar inva- 
sion was mischievous; but it is our pro- 
tection that destroys India. It was their 
enmity, but it is our friendship. Our con- 
guest there, after twenty years, is as crude 
as it was the first day. The natives 
scarcely know what it is to see the grey 
head of an Englishman. Young men 
(boys almost) govern there, without 
society, and without sympathy with the 
natives. fat have no more social habits 
with the people, than if they still resided 
in England; nor indeed any species of 
intercourse but that which is necessary to 
making a sudden fortune, with a view to a 
remote settlement. Animated with all 
the avarice of age, and all the impetuosity 
of youth, they roll in one after another ; 
wave after wave; and there is nothing 
before the eyes of the natives but an end- 
Icss, hopeless prospect of new flights of 
birds of prey and passage, with appetites 
continually renewing for a food that is 
continually wasting. Every rupee of 
profit made by an Englishman is lost for 
ever to India. With us are no retributory 
superstitions, by which a foundation of 
charity compensates, through ages, to the 
bore for the rapine and injustice of a day. 

ith us no pride erects stately monuments 
which repair the mischiefs which pride 
had produced, and which adorn a country 
out of its own spoils. England has erected 
no churches, no hospitals,* no palaces, no 
schools; England has built no bridges, 
made no high roads, cut no navigations, 
dug out no reservoirs. Every other con- 
queror of every other description has left 
some monument, either of state or benefi- 
cence, behind him. Were weto be driven 
out of India this day, nothing would re- 
main to tell that it had been possessed, 


* The paltry foundation at Calcutta is 
scarcely worth naming as ap exception, 
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during the inglorious period of our domi- 
nioo, by any thing better than the ouran- - 
outang or the tiger. 

There is nothing in the boys we send to 
India worse than in the boys whom we are 
whipping at school, or that we sce trailing 
a pike, or bending over a desk at home. 
But as English youth in India drink the 
intoxicating draught of authority and do- 
minion before their heads are able to bear 
it, and as they are full grown in fortune 
long before they are ripe in principle, nei- 
ther nature nor reason have any oppor- 
tunity to exert themselves for remedy of 
the excesses of their premature power. 
The consequences of their conduct, which 
in good minds (and many of theirs are 
probably such) might produce penitence 
or amendment, are unable.to pursue the 
rapidity of their flight. Their prey is 
lodged in England ;“and the cries of India 
are given to seas and winds, to be blown 
about, in every breaking up of the mon- 
soon, over a remote and unhearing ocean. 
In India all the vices uperate by which 
sudden fortune is acquired; in England 
are often displayed by the same persons, 
the virtues which dispense hereditary 
wealth. Arrived in glands the de- 
stroyers of the nobility and gentry of a 
whole kingdom will find the best company 
in this nation, at a board of elegance and 
hospitality. Here the manufacturer and 
husbandman will bless the just and punc- 
tual hand that in India has torn the cloth 
from the loom, or wrested the scanty por- 
tion of rice and salt from the peasant of 
Bengal, or wrung from him the very opium 
in which he forgot his oppressions and his 
oppressor. They marry into your families ; 
they enter into your senate; they ease 
your estates by loans; they raise their 
value by demand; they cherish and pro- 
tect your relations which lie heavy on your 
patronage; and there is scarcely an house 
in the kingdom that does not feel some 
concern and interest that makes all reform 
of our eastern government appear officious 
and disgusting ; and on the whole, a most 
discouraging attempt. In such an attempt 
you hurt those who are able to return 
kindness, or to resent injury. If you suc- 
ceed, you save those who cannot so much 
as give you thanks. All these things shew 
the difficulty of the work we have on hand: 
but they shew its necessity too. Our 
Indian government is in its best state a 
grievance. It is necessary that the cor- 
rectives should be uncommonly vigorous ; 
and the work of men, sanguine, warm, and 
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even impassioned in the cause. But it is 
an arduous thing to plead against abuses 
of a power which originates from your own 
country, and affects those whom we are 
used to consider as strangers. 

I shall certainly endeavour to modulate 
myself to this ek tae though I am sen- 
sible that a cold style of describing actions 
which appear to me in a very affecting 
light, is equally contrary to the justice 
due to the people, and to all genuine 
human feelings aboutthem. I ask pardon 
of truth and nature for this compliance: 
but I shall be very sparing of epithets 
either to persons or things. It has been 
said (and, with regard to one of them, 
with truth) that Tacitus and Machiavel, 
by their cold way of relating enormous 
crimes, have in some sort appeared not to 
disapprove them; that they seem a sort 
of professors of the art of tyranny, and 
that they corrupt the minds of their 
readers, by not expressing the detestation 
and horror that naturally belong to hor- 
rible and detestable proceedings. But we 
are in general, Sir, so little acquainted 
with Indian details; the instruments of 
oppression under which the people suffer 
are so hard to be understood; and even 
the very names of the sufferers are so un- 
couth and strange to our ears, that it is 
very difficult for our sympathy to fix upon 
these objects. I am sure that some of us 
have come down stairs from the com- 
mittee-room, with impressions on our 
minds, which to us were the inevitable re- 
sults of our discoveries; yet if we should 
venture to express ourselves, in the proper 
Janguage of our sentiments, to other gen- 
tlemen, not at all prepared to enter into 
the cause of them, nothing could appear 
, more harsh and dissonant, more violent 
and unaccountable, than our .language 
and behaviour. All these circumstances 
are not, I confess, very favourable to the 
idea of our attempting to govern India at 
all. But there we are; there we are 
placed by the Sovereign Disposer; and we 
must do the best we can in our situation. 
The situation of man is the preceptor of 
his duty. 3 

Upon the plan which I Jaid down, and 
to which I beg leave to return, I was con- 
sidering the conduct of the Company to 
those nations which are indirectly subject 
to their authority. The most considerable 
of the dependent princes is the nabob 
of Oude. My right hon. friend (Mr. 
Fox) to whom we owe the remedial Bills 
on your table, bas already pointed out to 
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you, in one of the reports, the condition 
of that prince, and as it stood in the time 
h€ alluded to. I shall only add a few cir- 
cumstances that may tend to awaken some 
sense of the manner in which the condi- 
tion of the people is affected by that of the 
prince, and involved in it; and to shew 
you, that when we talk of the sufferings of 
princes, we do not lament the oppression 
of individuals ; and that in these cases the 
high and the low suffer together. 

Inthe year 1779, the nabob of Oude 
represented, through the British resident 
at his court, that the number of Com- 
pany’s troops stationed in his dominions 
was a main cause of his distress; and that 
all those which he was not bound by treaty 
to maintain should be withdrawn, as they 
had greatly diminished his revenue, and 
impoverished his country. I will read 
you, if you please, a few extracts from 
these representations. 

He states, ** that the country and cul- 
tivation are abandoned; and this year in 
particular, from the excessive drought of 
the season, deductions of many lacks 
having been allowed to the farmers, who 
are still left unsatisfied ;’? and then he 
proceeds with a long detail of his own dis- 
tress, and that of ‘his family, and all his 
dependents; and adds, ‘ that the new- 
raised brigade is not only quite useless to 
my government, but is moreover the cause 
of much loss, both in revenues and cus- 
toms. The detached body of troops under 
European officers bring nothing but con- 
fusion to the affairs of my government, and 
are entirely their own masters.” Mr. 
Middleton, Mr. Hastings’s confidential 
resident, vouches for the truth of this 
representation, in its fullest extent. “I 
am concerned to confess, that there is too 
good ground for this plea. The misfor- 
tune has been general throughout the 
whole of the vizier’s [the nabob of Oude] 
dominions, obvious to every body; and so 
fatal have been its consequences, that no 
person of either credit or character, would 
enter into engagements with government 
for farming the country.” He then pro- 
ceeds to give strong instances of the 
general calamity, and its effects. 

It was now to be seen what steps the 
governor-general and council took for the 
relief of this distressed country, long 
labouring under the vexations of men, and 
now stricken by the hand of God. The 
case of a general famine is known to relax 
the severity even of the most rigorous 
government: Mr. Hastings does not deny, 
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or shew the least doubt of the fact. The 
representation is humble, and almost ab- 
ject. On this representation from a great 
ptioce of the distress of his subjects, Mr. 
Hastings falls into a violent passion; such 
(as it seems) would be unjustifiable in any 
one who speaks of any part of his conduct. 
He declares, “ that the demands, the tone 
in which they were asserted, and the 
season in which they were made, are all 
equally alarming, and appear to him to 
_ require an adequate degree of firmness in 
this board, in opposition to them.” He 
bait to deal out very unreserved 
anguage, on the person and character of 
the nabob and his ministers. He declares, 
that in a division between him and the 
«< nabob, the strongest must decide.” With 
regard to the urgent and instant necessity, 
from the failure of the crops, he says, 
** that perhaps expedients may be found 
for affording a gradual relief from the bur- 
then of which he so heavily complains, and 
it shall be my endeavour to seek them 
out:” and lest he should be suspected of 
too much haste to alleviate sufferings, and 
to remove violence, he says, “ that these 
must be gradually applied, and their 
complete effect may be distant; and this 
I conceive is all he can claim of right.” 

This complete effect of his lenity is dis- 
tant indeed. Rejecting this demand (as 
he calls the nabob’s abject su praeeial 
he attributes it, as he usually does all 
things of the kind, to the division in their 
government; and says, ‘this is a powerful 
motive with me (however inclined I might 
be, upon apy other occasion, to yield to 
some part of his demand) to give them an 
absolute and unconditional refusal upon 
the present; and even to bring to punish- 
ment, if my influence can produce that 
effect, those incendiaries who have endea- 
voured to make themselves the instruments 
of division between us.” 

Here, Sir, is much heat and passion ; 
but no more consideration of the distress 
of the country, from a failure of the means 
of subsistence, and (if possible) the worse 
evil of an useless and licentiogs soldiery, 
than if they were the most contemptible 

of all trifles. A letter is written in con- 
sequence, in such a style of lofty despotism, 
as I believe has hitherto been unexampled 
and unheard-of in the records of the East. 
The troops were continued; the gradual 
relief, whose effect was to be so distant, 
has never been substantially and benefi- 
cially applied—and the country is ruined. 
Mr. Hastings, two years after, when it 
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was too late, saw the absolute necessity of 
a removal of the intolerable grievance of 
this licentious soldiery, which, under pre- 
tence of defending it, held the country 
under military execution. A new treaty 
and arrangement, according to the plea- 
sure of Mr. Hastings, took place; and 
this new treaty was broken in the old 
manner, in every essential article. The 
soldiery were again sent, and again set 
loose. The effect of all his manceuvres, 
from which it seems he was sanguine 
enough to entertain hopes, upon the state 
of the country, he himself informs us, 
‘the event has proved the reverse of his 
hopes, and accumulation of distress, de- 
basement, and dissatisfaction to the nabob, 
and disappointment and disgrace to me.— 
Every measure [which he had himself 
proposed] has been so conducted as to 
give him cause of displeasure; there are 
no officers established by which his affairs 
could be regularly conducted; mean, 
incapable, and indigent men have been 
appointed. A number of the districts 
without authority, aod without the means 
of personal protection ; some of them have 
been murdered by the zemindars, and 
those zemindars, instead of punishment, 
have been permitted to retain their zemin- 
daries, with independent authority; all | 
the other zemindars suffered to rise up in 
rebellion, and to insult the authority of 
the sircar, without any attempt made to_ 
suppress them; and the Company’s debt, 
instead of being discharged by the assign- 
ments and extraordinary sources of money 
provided for that purpose, is likely to 
exceed even the amount at which it stood 
at the time in which the arrangement with 
his excellency was concluded.” The 
House will smile at the resource on which 
the directors take credit as such a certainty 
in their curious account. 

This is Mr. Hastings’s own narrative of 
the effects of his own settlement. This is 
the state of the country which we have 
been told is in perfect peace and order; 
and, what is curious, he informs us, that 
every part of this was foretold to him in 
the order and manner in which it happened, 
at the very time he made his arrangement 
of men and measures. 

The invariable course of the Company's 
policy is this: either they set up some 
prince too odious to maintain himself with- 
out the necessity of their assistance; or 
they soon render him odious, by making 
him the instrument of their government. 
In that case troops are bountifully sent to 
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him to maintain his authority. That he 
should have no want of assistance, a civil 
gentleman, called a resident, is kept at his 
court, who, under pretence of providing 
duly for the pay of these troops, gets 
assignments on the revenue into his hands. 
Under his provident management, debts 
soon accumulate; new assignments are 
made for these debts; until, step by step, 
the whole revenue, and with it the whole 

wer of the country, is delivered into his 
hands: The military do not behold with- 
out a virtuous emulation the moderate 
gains of the civil department. They feel 
that, ina country driven to habitual rebel- 
lion by the civil government, the military 
is necessary; and they will not permit 
their services to go unrewarded. Mracts 
of country are delivered over to their dis- 
cretion. Then it is found proper to con- 
vert their commanding officers into farmers 
of revenue. Thus, between the well-paid 
civil, and well-rewarded military establish- 
ment, the situation of the natives may be 
easily conjectured. The authority of the 
regular and lawful government is ever 
where and in every point extinguished, 
Disorders and violences arise; they are 
repressed by other disorders and other 
violences. Wherever the collectors of the 
revenue, and the farming colonels and 
majors move, ruin is about them, rebellion 
before and behind them. The people in 
crowds fly out of the country; and the 
frontier is guarded by lines of troops, not 
to exclude an enemy, but to prevent the 
escape of the inhabitants. 

By these means, in the course of not 
more than four or five years, this once 
opulent and flourishing country, which, 
by the accounts given in the Bengal con- 
sultations, yielded more than three crore 
of sicca rupees, that is, above three millions 
sterling annually, is reduced, ‘as far as I 
can discover, In a matter purposely in- 
volved in the utmost perplexity, to less 
than 1,300,000/., and that exacted b 
every mode of rigour that can be devised. 
To complete the business, most of the 
wretched remnants of this revenue are 
mortgaged, and delivered into the hands 
of the usurers at Benares (for there alone 
are to be found some lingering remains of 
the ancient wealth of these regions) at 
an interest of near thirty per cent. per 
annum. 

The revenues in this manner failing, 
they seized upon the estates of every per- 
son of eminence in the country, and under 
the name of resumption, confiscated their 
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property. I wish, Sir, to be understood 
universally and literally, when I assert, 
that there is not lett one man of property 
and substance for his rank, in the whole 
of these provinces, in provinces which are 
nearly the extent of England and Wales 
taken together. Not one landholder, not 
one banker, not one merchant, not one 
even of those who usually perish last, the 
ultimum moriens in a ruined state, not one 
farmer of revenue, | 

One country for a while remained, 

which stood as an island in the midst of 
the grand waste of the Company’s domi- 
nion. My right honourable friend, in his 
admirable speech on moving the Bill, jus¢ 
touched the situation, the offences, and the 
punishment of a native prince, called 
Fizulla Khan. This man, by policy and 
force, had protected himself from the 
general extirpation of the Rohilla chiefs. 
He was secured (if that were any security ) 
by atreaty, It was stated to you, as it 
was stated by the enemies of that unfortu- 
nate man—* that the whole of his country 
is what the whole country of the Rohillas 
was, cultivated like a garden, without one 
neglected spot in it.”’—Another accuser 
says, “ Fizullah Khan, though a bad sol- 
dier [that is the true source of his mis- 
fortune], has approved himself a good 
aumil; having, it is supposed, in the 
course of a few years, at least doubled the 
population and revenue of his country.” — 
In another part of the correspondence, he 
is charged with making his country an 
asylum for the oppressed peasants, who 
fly from the territories of Oude. The 
improvement of his revenue, arising from 
this single crime, (which Mr. Hastings 
considers as tantamount to treason) is — 
stated at 150,000/. a year. 

Dr, Swift somewhere says, that he who 
could make two blades of grass grow where 
but one grew before, was a greater bene- 
factor to the human race than all the poli- 
ticians that ever existed. This prince, 
who would have been deified by antiquity, 
who would have been ranked with Osiris, 
and Bacchus, and Ceres, and the divinities 
most propitious to men, was, for those 
very merits, by name attacked by the 
Company's government, as a cheat, & 
robber, a traitor. In the same breath in 
which he was accused as a rebel, he was 
ordered at once to furnish 5,000 horse. 
On delay, or (according to the technical 
phrase, when any remonstrance is made to 
them) ‘on evasion,’ he was declared a 
violator of treaties, and every thing he had 
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was to be taken from him.—Not one word, 
however, of horse in this treaty. 

The territory of this Fizulla Khan, Mr. 
Speaker, is less than the county of Nor- 
folk. It is an inland country, full 700 
miles from any sea-port, and not distin- 
guished for any one considerable branch 
of manufacture whatsoever. From this 
territory several very considerable sums 
had at‘several times been paid to the 
British resident. The demand of cavalry, 
without a shadow or decent pretext of 
right, amounted to S00,000/. a year more, 
at the lowest computation ; and it is stated, 
by the last person sent to negotiate, as a 
demand of little use, if it could be com- 

lied with; but that the compliance was 
impossible, as it amounted to more than 
his territorics could supply, if there 
had been no other demand upon him— 
300,000/. a year from an inland country 
not so large as Norfolk! 

The thing most extraordinary was to 
hear the culprit defend himself from the 
amputation of his virtues, as if they had 
been the blackest offences. He exte- 
nuated the superior cultivation of his 
country; he denied its population; he 
endeavoured to prove that he had often 
sent back the poor peasant that sought 
shelter with him.—I can make no obser- 
vation on this. 

After a variety of extortions and vexa- 
tions, too fatiguing to you, too disgusting 
to me, to go through with, they found 
s¢ that they ought to be in a better state 
to warrant forcible means ;”’ they there- 
fore contented themselves with a gross 
sum of 150,000/. for their present de- 
mand. They offered him indeed an in- 
demnity from their exactions in future 
for 300,000/. more. But he refused to 
buy their securities: pleading (probably 
with truth) his poverty; but if the plea 
were not founded, in my opinion very 
wisely; not chusing to deal any more in 
that dangerous commodity of the Com. 
pany’s faith; and thinking it better to 
oppose distress and unarmed obstinacy to 
uncoloured exaction, than to subject him- 
self to be considered as a cheat, if he 
should make a treaty in the least benefi- 
cial to himself. 

Thus they executed an exemplary pu- 
nishment on Fizulla Khan for the culture 
of his cea But, conscious that the 
prevention of evils is the great object of 
all good regulation, they deprived him of 
the means of increasing that criminal 
cultivation in future, by exhausting his 
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coffers; and, that the population of his 
country should no more be a standing re- 
proach and libel on the Company’s go- 
vernment, they bound him, by a positive 
engagement, not to afford any shelter 
whatsoever to the farmers and labourers 
who should seek refuge in his territories, 
from the exactions of the British residents 
in Oude. When they had done all this 
effectually, they gave him a full and com- 
plete acquittance from all charges of re- 
bellion, or of any intention to rebel, or of 
his having originally had any interest in, 
or any means of rebellion. 

These intended rebellions are one of 
the Company’s standing resources. When 
money has been thought to be heaped up 
any where, its owners are universally ac- 
cused of rebellion, until they are ac- 
quitted of their money and their treasons 
at once. The money once taken, all ac-' 
cusation, trial, and punishment ends. It 
is so settled a resource, that I rather wone 
der how it comes to be omitted in the di- 
rector’s account ; but I take it for granted 
this omission will be supplied in their 
next edition. 

The Company stretched this resource 
to the full extent, when they accused 
two old women, in the remotest corner of 
India (who could have no possible view 
or motive to raise disturbances) of being 
engaged in rebellion, with an intent to 
drive out the English nation, in whose 
protection, purchased by money and se- 
cured by treaty, rested the sole hope of 
their existence. But the Company wanted 
money, and the old women must be guilt 
of a plot. They were accused of rohele 
lion, and they were convicted of wealth. 
Twice had great sums been extorted 
from them, and as often had the British 
faith guaranteed the remainder. A body 
of British troops, with one of the military 
farmers-general at their head, was sent 
to seize upon the castle in which these 
helpless women resided. Their chief 
eunuchs, who were their agents, their 
guardians, protectors, persons of high 
rank according to the astern manners, 
and of great trust, were thrown into dun- 
geons, to make them discover their hidden 
treasures; and there they lie at present. 
The Jands assigned for the maintenance 
of the women were seized and confiscated. 
Their jewels and effects were taken, and 
set up to a pretended auction in an ob- 
scure place, and bought at such a price as 
the gentlemen thought proper to give. 
No account has ever been transmitted of 
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the articles or produce of this sale. What 
money was obtained is unknown, or what 
terms were stipulated for the maintenance 
of these despoiled and forlorn creatures ; 
for by some particulars it appears as if 
an engagement of the kind was made. 

Let me here remark, once for all, that 
though the Act of 1773 requires that an 
account of all proceedings should be dili- 
gently transmitted, that this, like all the 
other injunctions of the law, is totally de- 
. spised ; and that half at least of the most 
important papers are intentionally with- 
held. 

I wish you, Sir, to advert particularly, 
in this transaction, to the quality and the 
numbers of the persons spoiled, and the 
instrument by whom that spoil was made. 
These ancient matrons called the begums, 
or princesses, were of the first birth and 
quality in India; the one mother, the 
other wife, of the late nabob of Oude, 
Sujah Dowlah, a prince possessed of ex- 
tensive and flourishing dominions, and 
the second man in the Mogul empire. 
This prince (suspicious, and not unjustly 
suspicious, of his son and successor) at 
his death committed his treasures and his 
family to the British faith. That family and 
household consisted of 2,000 women; to 
which were added two other seraglios of 
near kindred, and said to be extremely 
numerous, and (as 1 am well informed) 
of about fourscore of the nabob’s children, 
with all the eunuchs, the ancient servants, 
and a multitude of the dependents of his 
splendid court. These were all to be 

rovided, for present maintenance and 
feu establishment, from the lands as- 
signed as dower, and from the treasures 
which he left to these matrons, in trust 
for the whole family. 

So far as to the objects of the spoil. 
The instrument chosen by Mr. Hastings 
to despoil the relict of Sujah Dowlah was 
her own son, the reigning nabob of Oude. 
It was the pious hand ofa son that was se- 
Jected to tear from his mother and grand- 
mother the provision of their age, the 
maintenance of his brethren, and of all 
the ancient houshold of his father. [Here 
a Jaugh from some young members ]— 
The laugh is seasonable, and the occasion 
decent and proper. 

By the last advices, something of the 
sum extorted remained unpaid. e wo- 
men in despair refused to deliver more, 
unless their lands are restored, and their 
ministers released from prison: but Mr. 
Hastings and his council, steady to their 


point, and consistent to the last in their 
conduct, write to the resident to stimulate 
the son to accomplish the filial acts he 
had brought so near to their perfection. 
“ We desire,” say they, in their letter to 
the resident (written so late as March 
last) * that you will inform us if any, and 
what means, have been taken for recover- 
ing the balance due from the begum 
[princess] at Fizabad; and that, if ne- 
cessary, you recommend it to the vizier 
to enforce the most effectual means for 
that eoliteead 

What their effectual means of enforcing 
demands on women of high rank and 
condition are, I shall shew you, Sir, in 
a few minutes; when I represent to you 
another of these plots ‘and rebellions, 
which always, in India, though so rarely 
any where else, are the offspring of an 
easy condition, and hoarded riches. 

Benares is the capital city of the Indian 
religion. It is regarded as holy by a par- 
ticular and distinguished sanctity; and 
the Gentoos in general think themselves 
as much obliged to visit it once in their 
lives as the Mahometans to perform their 
pilgrimage to Mecca. By this means 
that city grew great in commerce and 
opulence; and so effectually was it se- 
cured by the pious veneration of that 
people, that in all wars and in all violences 
of power, there was so sure an asylum, 
both for poverty and wealth (as it were 
under a divine protection) that the wisest 
laws and best assured free constitution 
could not better provide for the relief of 
the one, or the safety of the other; and 
this tranquillity influenced to the greatest 
degree the prosperity of all the country, 
and the territory of which it was the 
capital. The interest of money there was 
not more than half the usual rate in which 
it stood in all other places. The reports 
have fully informed you of the means and 
of the terms in which this city and the 
territory called Gazipour, of which it was 
the head, came under the sovereignty of 
the East India Company. 

If ever there was a subordinate domi- 
nion pleasantly circumstanced to the 
superior power, it was this; a large rent 
or tribute, to the amount of 260,000/. a year 
was paid in monthly instalments with the 
punctuality of a dividend at the bank. If 
ever there was a prince who could not 
have an interest in disturbances, it was 
its sovereign, the rajah Cheyt Sing. He 
was in possession of the capital of his reli- 
gion, anda willing revenue was paid by 
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the devout people who resorted to him 
$reom all parts. His sovereignty and his 
independence, except his tribute, was 
secured by every tie. His territory was 
mot much less than half of Ireland, and 
displayed in all parts a degree of cultiva- 
tion, ease, and plenty, under his frugal 
and paternal management, which left him 
mothing to desire, either for honour or 
satisfaction. 

This was the light in which this country 
appeared to almost every eye. But Mr. 
Hastings beheld it askance. Mr. Hast- 
ings tells us that it was reported of this 
Cheit Sing, that his father left him a 
million sterling, and that he made annual 
accessions to the hoard. Nothing could 
be so obnoxious to indigent power. So 
much wealth could not be innocent. The 
House is fully acquainted with the un- 
founded and unjust requisitions which 
were made upon this prince. The ques- 
tion has been most ably and conclusively 
cleared up in one of the reports of the 
select committee, and in answer of the 
court of directors to an extraordinary 
Ree eee against them by their servant, 

r. Hastings. But I mean to pass by 
these exactions, as if they were perfectly 
just and regular; and, having admitted 
them, [ take what I shall now trouble you 
with, only as it serves to shew the spirit 
of the Company's government, the mode 
in which it is carried on, and the maxims 
on which it proceeds, 

Mr. Hastings, from whom I take the 
doctrine, endeavours to prove that Cheit 
Sing was no sovereign prince ; but a mere 
zemindar or common subject, holding land 
by rent. If this be granted to him, it is 
next to be seen under what terms he is of 
opinion such a landholder, that is a British 
subject, holds his life and property under 
the Company’s government. It is proper 
to understand well the doctrines of the 
person whose administration has lately re- 
ceived such distinguished approbation from 
the Company. His doctrine is—< that 
the Company, or, the person delegated by 
it, holds an absolute authority over such 
zemindars ;—that he [such a subject] owes 
an implicit and unreserved obedience to 
its authority, at the forfeiture even of his 
life and property, at the discretion of those 
who held or fully represented the sove- 
reign authority ; and that these rights are 
fully delegated to him Mr. Hastings.” 

Such is a British governor’s idea of the 
condition of a great zemindar holdin 
under a British authosity: and this kind 
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of authority he supposes fully delegated to 
him; though no such delegation appears 
in any commission, instruction, or act of 
parliament. At his discretion he may de- 
mand, of the substance of any zemmdar 
over and above his rent or tribute, even 
what he pleases, with a sovereign autho- 
rity; and if he does not yield an implicit 
unreserved obedience to all his commands, 
he forfeits his lands, his life, and his pro- 
perty, at Mr. Hastings's discretion. But, 
extravagant, and even frantic as these po- 
sitions appear, they are lesg so than what 
I shall now read to you; for he asserts, that 
if any one should urge an exemption from 
more than a stated payment, or should con- 
sider the deeds, which passed between him 
and the board, “ as bearing the quality and 
force of a treaty between equal states,” he 
says, ** that suchan opinion isitself criminal 
to the state of which he is a subject; and 
that he was himself amenable to its justice, 
if he gave countenance to such a belief.” 
Here is a new species of crime invented, 
that of countenancing a belief—but a 
belief of what? A belief of that which 
the court of directors, Hastings’s masters, 
and a committee of this House, have de- 
cided as this prince’s aioe Raed right. 

But supposing the rajah of Benares to 
be a mere subject, and that subject a cri- 
minal of the highest form; let us see what 
course was taken by an upright English 
magistrate. Did he cite thie culprit before 
his tribunal? Did he make a charge? 
Did he produce witnesses? These are not 
forms; they are forms of substantial and 
eternal justice. No, not @ word of all 
this, Mr. Hastings concludes him, in his 
own mind, to be guilty; he makes this 
conclusion on reports, on hearsays, on ap- 
pearances, on rumours, on conjectures, on 

resumptions ; and even these never once 
Pinted to the party, nor publicly to any 
human being, till the whole business was 
done. 

But the governor tells you his motive 
for this extraordinary proceeding, so con- 
trary to every mode of justice towards 
either a prince or a subject, fairly and 
without disguise, and he puts into your 
hands the key of his whole conduct :—“ I 
will suppose, for a moment, that I have 
acted with unwarrantable rigour towards 
Cheit Sing, and even with injustice.—Let 
my motive be consulted. I left Calcutta, 
impressed with a belief that extraordinary 
means were necessary, and those exerted 
with a steady hand, to preserve the Com- 
pany’s interests from sinking under the 
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accumulated weight which oppressed them. 
I saw a political necessity for curbing the 
overgrown power of a great member of 
their dominion, and for making it contri- 
_ bute to the relief of their pressing exi- 
gencies.”” This is plain speaking; after 
this, it is no wonder that the rajah’s 
wealth and his offence, the necessities of 
the judge, and the opulence of the de- 
linquent, are never separated, through the 
whole of Mr. Hastings’s apology. ‘ The 
justice and policy of exacting a large pe- 
cuniary mulct.” The resolution “ to 
draw from his guilt the means of relief to 
the Company’s distresses.” His deter- 
mination ‘‘to make him pay largely for 
his pardon, or to execute a severe ven- 
geance for past delinquency.” That “ as 
his wealth was great, and the Company’s 
exigencies pressing, he thought it a mea- 
Bure of justice and policy to exact from 
him a large pecuniary mulct for their re- 
lief.”—“« The sum” (says Mr. Wheler, 
bearing evidence, at his desire, to his.in- 
gens ‘¢ to which the governor declared 
his resolution to extend his fine, was 40 
or 50 lacks, that is 4 or 500,000/.;. and 
that if he refused, he was to be removed 
from his zemindary entirely; or by taking 
possession of his forts, to obtain out of 
the treasure deposited in them, the above 
sum for the Company.” 

Crimes so convenient, crimes so politic, 
crimes so necessary, crimes so alleviating 
of distress, can never be wanting to those 
who use no process, and who produce no 
proofs. ; 

But there is another serious part (what 
‘ is not so?) in this affair. Let us suppose 
that the power for which Mr. Hastings 
contends, a power which no sovereign 
ever did, or ever can vest in any of his 
subjects, namely, his own sovereign autho- 
rity, to be conveyed by the act of parlia- 
ment to any man or body of men whatso- 
ever; it certainly was never given to Mr. 
Hastings. The powers given by the Act 
of 1773, were formal and official; the 
were given not to the governor-general, 
but to the major vote of the board, as a 
board, on discussion amongst themselves, in 
their public character and capacity; and 
their acts in that character and capacity 
were to be ascertained by records and 
minutes of council. The despotic acts 
exercised by Mr. Hastings, were done 
merely in his private character; aad, if 
they had been moderate and just, would 
atill be the acts of an ceupped authority, 
and without any one of the legal modes of 
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proceeding which could give him com- 
petence for the most trivial exertion of 
power. ‘There was no proposition or deli- 
beration whatsoever in council, no mivute 
on record, by circulation or otherwise, to 
authorize his proceedings. No delegation 
of power to impose a fine, or to take an 
step to deprive the rajah of Benares of his 
povemners his property, or his liberty. 

e minutes of consultation assign to his 
journey a totally different object, duty, 
and destination. Mr. Wheler, at his de- 
sire, tells us long after, that he had a con- 
fidential conversation with him on various 
subjects, of which this was the princi 
in which Mr. Hastings notified to him his 
secret intentions: ‘‘ and that he bespoke 
his support of the measures which he in- 
tended to pursue towards him (the rajah.)” 
This confidential discourse, and bespeaking 
of support, could give him no power, ia 
opposition to an express act of parliament, 
and the whole tenour of the orders of 
the court of directors. 

In-what manner the powers thus usurped 
were employed, is known to the whole 
world. All the House knows, that the 
design on the rajah proved as unfruitful as 
it was violent. The unhappy prince was 
expelled, and his more unhappy country 
was enslaved and ruined; but not a rupee 
was acquired. Instead of treasure to re- 
cruit the Company’s finances, wasted by 
their wanton wars and corrupt jobs, the 
were plunged into a new war which sho 
their power in India to its foundation ; and, 
to use the governor's own py simile, 
might have dissolved it like a magic struc- 
ture, if the talisman had been broken. 

But the success is no part of my con- 
sideration, who should think just the same 
of this business, if the spoil of one rajah 
had been fully acquired, and faithfully 
applied to the destruction of twenty other 
rajahs. Not only the arrest of the rajah 
in his palace was unnecessary and unwar- 
rantable, and calculated to stir up any 
manly blood which remained in his sub- 
jects; but the despotic style, and the 
extreme insolence of language and de- 
meanour, used to a person of great con- 
dition among the politest people in the 
world, was intolerable. Nothing aggra- 
vates tyranny so much as contumely, 
‘ Quicquid superbia in contumeliis’ was 
charged by a great man of antiquity, as 
a principal head of offence against the 
governor general of thatday. The un- 
happy people were still more insulted. 
A relation, but an enemy to the family, 
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Ussaun Sing, kept as a hawk in a mew, 
to fly upon this nation, was set up to 
govern there, instead of a prince honoured 
and beloved. But when the business of 
insult was accomplished, the revenue was 
¢00 serious a concern to be entrusted to 
euch hands. Another was sct up in his 
place, as guardian to an infant. 

But here, Sir, mark the effect of all 
these extraordinary means, of all this po- 
licy and justice. Ihe revenues which had 
been hitherto paid with such astonishing 
punctuality, fellintoarrear. The new prince 
guardian was deposed without ceremony ; 
and with as little, cast into prison. The go- 
vernment of that once happy country has 
been in the utmost confusion ever since 
guch good order was taken about it. But 
to complete the contumely offered to this 
undone people, and to make them feel 
their servitude in all its degradation, and 
all its bitterness, the government of their 
sacred city, the government of that 
Benares which had been so respected by 
Persian and Tartar conquerors, though of 
the Mussulman persuasion, that even in 
the plenitude of their pride, power, and 
bigotry, no magistrate of that sect entered 
the place, was now delivered over by 
English hands to a Mabometan; and an 
Ali Ibrahim Khan was introduced, under 
the Company's authority, with power of 
life and death, into the sanctuary of the 
Gentoo religion. 

After this, the taking of a slight pay- 
ment, cheerfully made by pilgrims to a 
chief of their own rites, was represented 
as a mighty benefit. It remains only to 
shew, through the conduct in this business, 
the spirit of the Company’s government, 
and the respect they pay towards other 
prejudices not less regarded in the East 
than those of religion; I mean the re- 
verence paid to the female sex in general, 
and particularly to women of high rank 
and condition. During the general con- 
fusion of the country of Gazypore, Panna, 
the mother of Cheit Sing, was lodged with 
her train in a castle called Bidgé Gur, in 
which were likewise deposited a large 
portion of the treasures of her son, or 
more probably her own. To whomsoever 
they belonged was indifferent ; for though 
no charge of rebellion was made on this 
woman (which was rather singular, as it 
would have cost nothing) they were re- 
solved to secure her with herfortune. The 
castle was besiegcd by major Popham. 

There was no great reason to appre- 
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hend that soldiers ill paid, that soldiers 
who thought they had been defrauded of 
their plunder on former services of the 
same kind, would not have been suffi- 
ciently attentive to the spoil they were 
expressly come for; but the gallantry and 
generosity of the profession was justly 
suspected, as being likely to set bounds to 
military rapaciousness. The Company’ 
first civil magistrate discovered the greatest 
uneasiness lest the women should have 
any thing preserved to them. Terms 
tending to put some restraint on military 
violence, were granted. He writes a let~ 
ter to Mr. Popham, referring to some let- 
ter written before to the same effect, 
which I do not. remember to have seen; 
but it shews his anxiety on this subject : 
hear himself: I think every demand 
she has made on you, except that of 
safety and respect to her person, is unrea- 
sonable. Ifthe reports brought to me are 
true, your rejecting her offers, or any ne- 
gociation, would soon obtain you the fort 
upon your own terms. I apprehend she 
will attempt to defraud the captors of a 
considerable part of their booty, by being 
suffered to retire without examination. 
But this is your concern, not mine. I 
should be very sorry that your officers 
and soldiers lust any part of the reward to 
which they are so well entitled; but you 
must be the best judge of the promised 
indulgence to the ranny: what you have 
engaged for, I will certainly ratify; but 
as to suffering the ranny to hold the pur- 

nna of Hurlich, or any other zemin- 

Y, without being subject to the autho- 
rity of the zemindar, or any lands what- 
soever, or indeed making any condition. 
with her for a provision, 1 will never con- 
sent.”’ 

Here your governor stimulates a rapa- 
cious and licentious soldiery to the per- ~ 
sonal search of women, lest these unhappy 
creatures should avail themselves of the 
protection of their sex to secure any sup- 
ply for their necessities ; and he positively 
orders that no stipulation should be made 
for any provision for them. . The widow 
and moter of a prince, well informed of 
her miserable situation, and the cause of 
it, a woman of this rank became a sup- 
pliant to the domestic servant of Mr. 
Hastings (they are his own words that I 
read ;) ‘‘ imploring his intercession, that 
she may be relieved from the hardships 
and dangers of her present situation; and 
offering to surrender the fort, and the . 
treasure and valuable effects contained in | 
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it, provided she can be assured of safety 
and protection to her person and honour, 
and to that of her family and attendants.” 
_ He is so guod as to consent to this, pro- 
vided she surretiders every thing of value, 
with the reserve only of such articles as 
you shall think necessary to her condi- 
tion, or as you yourself shall be disposed 
to indulge her with. But should she re- 
fuse to execute the promise she has made, 
or delay it beyond the term of 24 hours, 
it is my positive injunction, that you im- 
mediately put a stop to any further inter- 
course or negociation with her, and on no 
pretext renew it. If she disappoints or 
trifles with me, after I have subjected m 

duan to the disgrace of returning inef- 
fectually, and of course myself to discre- 
dit, I shall consider it as a wanton affront 
and indignity which I can never forgive ; 
nor will I grant her any conditions what- 
ever, but leave her exposed to those dan- 
gers which she has chosen to risk, rather 
than trust to the clemency and generosity 
of our government. I think she can- 
hot be ignorant of these consequences, 
and will not venture to incur them; and 
it is for this reason I place a dependence 
on her affers, and have consented to send 
my duan to her.” The dreadful secret 
hinted at by the merciful governor in the 
Jatter part of the letter, is well understood 
in India; where those who suffer corpo- 
real indignities, generally expiate the of- 
fences of others with their own blood. 
However, in spite of all these, the temper 
of the military did some way or other 
operate. They came to terms which have 
never been transmitted. It appears that 
a fifteenth per cent. of the plunder was 
reserved to the captives, of which the un- 
happy mother of the prince of Benares 
was to have a share. This ancient ma- 
tron, born to better things [a laugh from 
certain young gentlemen]—I see no 
cause for this mirth. A good author of 
antiquity reckons among the calamities 
of his time. ‘ Nobilissimarum feeminarum 
exilia et fugas.” I say, Sir, this ancient 
lady was compelled to quit her house 
with 300 helpless women, and a multitude 
of children in her train; but the lower 
sort in the camp it seems could not be re- 
etraincd. They did not forget the good 
jessons of the governor-general. ‘They 
were unwilling “to be defrauded of a 
considerable part of their booty, by suf- 
fering them to paes without examination.” 
—They examined them, Sir, with a ven- 
geance, and the sacred protection of that 
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awful character, Mr. Hastings’ maitre 
d’hotel, could not secure them trom insult 
and plunder. Here is Popham’s narrative 
of the affair:—‘* The ranny came out of 
the fort, with her family and dependants, 
the 10th at night, owing to which, such 
attention was nes to her as I wished ; 
and I am exceedingly sorry to inform 
ou, that the licentiousness of our fol- 
owers was beyond the bounds of control ; 
for, notwithstanding all I could do, her 
people were plundered on the road of 
most of the things which they brought 
out of the fort, by whieh means one of 
the articles of surrender has been much 
infringed. The distress I have felt apon 
this occasion cannot be expressed, and 
can only be allayed by a firm performance 
of the other articles of the treaty, which I 
shall make it my business to enforce. 

‘¢ The suspicions which the officers had 
of treachery, and the delay made to our 
getting possession, had enraged them, as 
well as the troops, so much, that the 
treaty was at first regarded as void, but 
this determination was soon succeeded by 
pity and compassion for the unfortunate 
besieged.” —After this comes, in his due 
order, Mr. Hastings ; who is full of sorrow 
and indignation, &c. &c. &c. according to 
the best and most authentic precedents 
established upon such occasions. 

The women being thus disposed of, that 
is, completely despoiled, and pathetically 
lamented, Mr. Hastings at length recol- 
lected the great object, of his enterprize, 
which, during his zeal lest the officers and 
soldiers should lose any part of their re- 
ward, he seems to have forgot; that is to 
say, ‘‘to draw from the rajah’s guilt, the 
means of relief to the Company's dis- 
tresses.” This was to be the strong hold 
of his defence. This compassion to the 
Company, he knew by experience would 
sanctify a great deal of rigour towards the 
natives. But the military had distresses 
of their own, which they considered first. 
Neither Mr. Hastings’ authority, nor his 
supplications, could prevail on them to 
assign a shilling to the claim he made on 
the part of the Company. They divided 
the booty amongst themselves. Driven 
from his claim, he was reduced to petition 
for the spoil as a loan. But the soldiers 
were too wise to venture as a loan, what 
the borrower claimed as a right. In 
defiance of all authority, they shared 
among themselves about 200,000. ster- 
ling, besides what had been taken from the 
women. 
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In all this there is nothing wonderful. 
We may rest assured, that when the 
maxims of any government establish 
among its resources extraordinary means, 
and those exerted with a strong hand, 
that strong hand will provide those ex- 
traordinary means for itself. Whether 
the soldiers had reason or not (perhaps 
much might be said for them) certain it 
is, the military discipline of India was 
ruined from that moment; and the same 
‘ yage for plunder, the same contempt of 
subordination, which blasted all the hopes 
of extraordinary means from your strong 
hand at Benares, have very lately lost 
you an army in Mysore. This is visible 
enough from the accounts in the last 
Gazette. 

- There is no doubt but that the countrv 
and city of Benares, now brought into 
the same order, will very soon exhibit, 
if it does not already display, the same 
appearances with those countries and 
cities which are under better subjection. 
A great master, Mr. Hastings, has himself 
been at the pains of drawing a picture of 
one of these countries, I mean the pro- 
vince and city of Farruckabad. There is 
no reason to question his knowledge of 
the facts ; and his authority (on this point 
at least) is above all exception, as well 
for the state of the country as for the 
cause. In his minute of consultation, 
Mr. Hastings describes forcibly the con- 
sequences which arise from the degrada- 
tion into which we have sunk the native 
government. ‘* The total want (says he) 
of all order, regularity, or authority, in 
his (the nabob of Farruckabad's) govern- 
ment, and to which, among other obvious 
causes, it may no doubt be owing that the 
country of Farruckabad is become almost 
an entire waste, without cultivation or in- 
habitants ; that the capital, which, but a 
very short time ago, was distinguished as 
one of the most populous and opulent 
commercial cities in Hindostan, at pre- 
sent exhibits nothing but scenes of the 
most wretched poverty, desolation and 
misery; and that the nabob himself, 
though in the possession of a tract of 
country which, with only common care, 
is notoriously capable of yielding an an- 
nual revenue of between thirty and fo 

lacks,-(3 or 400,000/.) with no military 
establishment to maintain, scarcely com- 
mands the means of a bare subsistence.” 

This is a true an unexaggerated pic- 
ture, not only of Farruckabad, but of -at 
Jeast three fourths of the country which 
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we possess, or rather lay waste, in India. 
Now, Sir, the House will be desirous to 
know for what purpose this picture was 
drawn. It was for a purpose, | will not 
say laudable, but necessary, that of taking 
the unfortunate prince and his country 
out of the hands of a sequestrator sent 
thither by the nabob of Oude, the mortal 
enemy of the prince thus ruined, and to 
protect him by means of a British resi- 
dent, who might carry his complaints to 
the superior resident at Oude, or transmit 
them to Calcutta. But mark how the re- 
former persisted in his reformation. The 
effect of the measure was better than was 
probably expected. The prince began to 
be at ease; the country began to recover ; 
and the revenue began to be collected. 
These were alarming circumstances. Mr. 
Hastings not only recalled the resident, 
but he entered into a formal stipulation 
with the nabob of Oude, never to send an 
English subject again to Farruckabad ; 
and thus the country, described as you 
have heard by Mr. Hastings, is given up 
for ever to the very persons to whom he 
had attributed its ruin, that is, to the 
sezawals or sequestrators of the nabob of 
Oude. i 

Such was the issue of the first attempt 
to relieve the distresses of the dependent 
provinces. I shall close what I have to 
say on the condition of the northern de- 
pendencies, with the effect of the last of 
these attempts. You will recollect, Sir, 
the account I have not long ago stated to 
you as given by Mr. Hastings, of the 
ruined condition of the destroyer of others, 
the nabob of Oude, and of the recal in 
consequence of Hannay, Middleton, and 
Johnson. When the first little sudden 
gust of passion against these gentlemen 
was spent, the sentiments of old friend- 
ship began to revive. Some healing con- 
ferences were held between them and the 
superior government. Mr. Hannay was 
permitted to return to Qude; but death 
prevented the further advantages intended 
for him, and the future benefits proposed 
for the country by the: provident care of 
the council general. — 

One of these gentlemen was accused of 
the grossest peculations. Two of them 
by Mr. Hastings himself, of what he con- 
sidered as very grose offences. The court 
of directors were informed, by the go- 


‘| vernor-general and council, that a severe 


inquiry would be instituted against the 
two survivors; and they requested that 
court to suspend its judgmene and to wait 
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the event of their proceedings. A mock 
inquiry has been instituted, by which the 
parties could not be said to be either ac- 

uittéd or condemned. By means of the 
bland and conciliatory dispositions of the 
charter governors, and proper private ex- 
planations, the public inquiry has in effect 
died away; the supposed peculators and 
destroyers of Oude re in all security 
in the bosoms of their accusers; whilst 
others succeed to them to be instructed 
by their example. 

It is only to complete the view I pro- 
posed of the conduct of the Company, 
with regard to the dependent provinces, 
that I shall say any thing at all of the 
Carnatic, which is the scene, if possible, 
of greater disorder than the northern pro- 
vinces. Perhaps it were better to say of 
this center and metropolis of abuse, whence 
all the rest in India and in England di- 
verge; from whence they are fed and 
methodized, what was said of Carthage— 
‘-de Carthagine satius est silere quam 
parum dicere.’ This country, in all its 
denominations, is about 46,000 square 
miles. It may be affirmed universally, 
that not one person of substance or pro- 
perty, landed, commercial or monied, ex- 
cepting two or three bankers, who are 
necessary deposits and distributors of the 
general spoil, is left in all that region. In 
that country the moisture, the bounty of 
heaven, is given but at a certain season. 
Before the ra of our influence, the in- 
dustry of man carefully husbanded that 
gift of God. The Gentoos preserved, 
with a provident and religious care, the 
precious deposit of the periodical rain in 
reservoirs, many of them works of royal 

deur; and from these, as occasion 
emanded, they fructified the whole coun- 
try. To maintain these reservoirs, and 
-to keep up an annual advance to the cul- 
tivators, for seed and cattle, formed a 
principal object of the piety and policy of 
the priests and rulers of the Gentoo reli- 
on. 

This object required a command of 
money; and there was no pollam, or 
castle, which in the happy days of the Car- 
natic was without some hoard of treasure, 
by which the governors were enabled to 


combat with the irregularity of the sea- 


sons, and. to resist or to buy off the inva- 
sion of an enemy. In all the cities were 
multitudes of merchants and bankers, for 
all occasions of monied assistance ; and 
on the other hand, the native princes 
were in condition to obtain credit from 
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them. The manufacturer was paid by the 
return of commodities, or by imported 
money, and not, as at present, in the 
taxes that had been originally exacted 
from his industry. In aid of casual dis- 
tress, the country was full of choultries, 
which were inns and hospitals, where the 
traveller and the poor were relieved. All 
ranks of people had their place in the 
public concern, and their share in the 
common stock and common prosperity ; 
but the chartered rights of men, and the 
right which it was thought proper to set 
up in the nabob of Arcot, introduced a 
new system. It was their policy to con- 
sider hoards of money as crimes; to re- 
gard moderate rents as frauds on the 
sovereign; and to view, in the lesser 
princes, any claim of exemption from 
more than settled tribute, as an act of re- 
bellion. Accordingly all the castles were, 

one after the other, plundered and de- 

stroyed. The native princes were ex- 

pelled ; the hospitals fell to ruin; the re- 

servoirs of water went to decay; the 

merchants, bankers, and manufacturers 

disappeared ; and sterility, indigence, and 

depopulation, overspread the face of these 

once-flourishing provinces. 

The Company was very early sensible 
of these mischiefs, and of their true cause. 
They gave precise orders ‘ that the na- 
tive princes, called polygars, should not 
be extirpated.”’—‘« The rebellion [so they 
chuse to call it] of the polygars, may 
(they fear) with too much justice, be at- 
tributed to the mal-administration of the 
nabob’s collectors :’=——They abserve with 
concern, “that their troops have been put 
to disagreeable services.” They might 
have used a stronger expression without 
impropriety. But they make amends in 
another place. Speaking of the polygars, 
the directors say, that “ it was repugnant 
to humanity to force them to such dread- 
ful extremities as they underwent :” That 
some examples of severity might be ne- 
cessary, ** when they fell into the nabob’s 
hands,” and not by the destruction of the 
country: ‘ ‘That they fear his govern- 
ment is none of the mildest; and that 
there is great oppression in collecting his 
revenues.” They state, that the wars in 
which he has involved the Carnatic, had 
been a cause of its distresses: “ that 
these distresses have been certainly great ; 
but those by the nabob’s oppressions they 
believe to be greater than all.” Pray, 
Sir, attend to the reason for their opinion 
that the government of this their instru- 
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ment is more calamitous to the country 
than the ravages of war.—Because, say 
they, his oppressions are “ without inter- 
mission.—The others are temporary; b 
all which oppressions we believe the nabo 
has great wealth in store.’ From this 
store neither he nor they could derive any 
advantage whatsoever upon the invasion 
.of Hyder Ally in the hour of their greatest 
calamity and dismay. 

It is now proper to compare these de- 
clarations with the Company's conduct. 
The principal reason which they assigned 
against the extirpation of the polygars 
was, that the weavers were protected in 
their fortresscs. They might have added, 
that the Company itself, which stung 
them to death, had been warmed in the 
bosom of these unfortunate princes: for, 
on the taking of Madras by the French, it 
was in their hospitable pollams, that most 
of the inhabitants found refuge and pro- 
tection. But, notwithstanding all these 
orders, reasons, and declarations, they at 
length gave an iadirect sanction, and per- 
mitted the use of a very direct and irresist- 
ible force, to measures which they had, 
over and over again, declared to be false 

olicy, cruel, inhuman, and oppressive. 
Paving, however, forgot all attention to 
the princes and the people, they remem- 
bered that they had some sort of interest 
in the trade of the country; and it is 
matter of curiosity to observe the protec- 
tion which they afforded to this their 
natural object. 

Full of anxious cares on this head, they 
direct, ‘* that in reducing the polygars 
they (their servants) were to be cautious, 
not to deprive the weavers and manufac- 
turers of the protection they often met 
with in the strong holds of the polygar 
countries ;’—and they write to their in- 
struinent, the nabob of Arcot, concerning 
these poor people in a most pathetic strain. 
‘¢ We entreat your excellency (say they) 
in particular, to make the manufacturers 
the object of your tenderest care; par- 
ticularly when you root out the polygars, 
you do not deprive the weavers of the pro- 
tection they enjoyed under them.” When 
they root out the protectors in favour of 
the oppressor, they shew themselves re- 
ligiously cautious of the rights of the pro- 
tected. When they extirpate the shep- 
herd and the shepherd’s dog, they piously 
recommend the helpless flock to the mercy, 
and even to the tenderest care, of the wolf. 
This is the uniform strain of their policy, 
strictly forbidding, and at the same time 
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strenuously encouraging and enforcing 
every measure that can ruin and desolate 
the country committed to their charge.. 
After giving the Company’s idea of the 
government of this their instrument, it 
may appear singular, but it is perfectly 
consistent with their system, that, besides 
wasting for him, at two different times, 
the most exquisite spot upon the earth, 
Tanjore, and all the adjacent countries, 
they have even voluntarily ut their own 
territory, that is, a large and fine country 
adjacent to Madras, called their jaghire, 
wholly out of their protection; and have 
continued to farm their subjects, and their 
duties towards these subjects, to that very 
nabob, whom they themselves constantly 
represent as an habitual oppressor, and a 
relentless tyrant. This they have done 
without any pretence of ignorance of the 
objects of oppression for which this prince 
has thought fit to become their renter; 
for he has again and again told them, that 
it is for the sole purpose of exercisin 
authority he holds the jaghire lands; a 
he affirms (and I believe with truth) that 
he pays more for that territory-than the 
revenues yield. This deficiency he must 
make up from his other territories; and 
thus, in order to furnish the means of op- 
ressing one part of the Carnatic, he is 
ed to oppress all the rest. 

The House perceives that the livery of 
the Company’s government is uniform. I 
have described the condition of the coun- 
tries indirectly, but most substantially, 
under the Company’s authority. And 
now I ask, whether, with this map of mis- 
government before me, I can suppose 
myself bound by my vote to continue, 
upon any principles of pretended public 
faith, the management of: these countries 
in those hands? If I kept such a faith, 
ee in reality is no better than a fides 
atronum ) with what is called the Com- 
pany, I must break the faith, the covenant, 
the solemn, original, indispensable oath, 
in which I am bound, by the eternal 
frame and constitution of things, to the 
whole human race. 

As I have dwelt so long on these who 
are indirectly under, the Company's admi- | 
nistration, I will endeavour to be a little 
shorter upon the countries immediately 
under this charter government. These 
are the Bengal provinces. The condition 
of these provinces is pretty fully detailed 
in the sixth and ninth reports, and in their 
= ele I will select only such princi- 
ples and instances as are broad and general. 
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To your own thoughts I shall leave it, to 
farnish the detail of oppressions involved 
in them. I shall state to you, as shortly 
as I am able, the conduct of the Company; 
——lst, towards the landed interests;—next, 
thecommercial interests ;—3dly, the native 
government ;—and lastly, to their own 
government. 
Bengal, and the provinces that are 
united to it, are larger than the kingdom 
of France: and once contained, as France 
does contain, a great and independent 
landed interest, composed of princes, of 
great lords, of a numerous nobility and 
gentry, of freeholders, of lower tenants, of 
religious communities, and public founda- 
tions. So early as 1769, the Company's 
servants perceived the decay into which 
these provinces had fallen under English 
administration, and they made a strong 
representation upon this decay, and: what 
they apprehended to be the causes of it. 
Soon after this representation, Mr. Hast- 
ings became president of Bengal. Instcad 
of administering a remedy to this melan- 
choly disorder, upon the heels of a dread- 
ful famine, in the year 1772, the succour 
which the new president and the council 
lent to this afflicted nation was—shal] I be 
believed in relating it? —the landed interest 
of a whole kingdom, of a kingdom to be 
compared to France, was set up to public 
auction! They set up (Mr. Hastings set 
up) the whole nobility, gentry, and free- 
holders, to the highest bidder. No pre- 
ference was given to the ancient proprie- 
tors. They must bid against every usurer, 
every temporary adventurer, every jobber 
and schemer, every servant of every Euro- 
pean, or they were obliged to content 
themselves, in lieu of their extensive 
domains, with their house, and such a 
pension as the state auctioneers thought 
fit to assign. In this general calamity, 
several of the first nobility. thought (and 
in all appearance justly) that they had 
better submit to the necessity of this pen- 
sion, than continue, under the name of 
zemindars, the objects and instruments of 
a system, by which they ruined their 
tenants, and were ruined themselves. 
Another reform has since come upon the 
back of the first; and a pension having 
been assigned to these unhappy persons, 
in lieu of their hereditary lands, a new 
scheme of economy has taken place, and 
deprived them of that pension. 
he menial servants of Englishmen, 
persons (to use the emphatical phrase of a 
ruined and patient eastern chief) “ whose 
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fathers they would not have set with the 
dogs of their flock,” entered into their 
patrimonial lands. Mr. Hastings’s banian 
was, after this auction, found possessed of 
territories yielding a rent of 140,000. a 
year. 

Such an universal proscription, upon 
any pretence, has few examples. Such a 
proscription, without even a pretence of 
delinquency, has none. It stands by itself. 
It stands as a monument to astonish the 
imagination, to confound the reason of 
mankind. I confess to you, when I first 
came to know this business in its true 
nature and extent, my surprise did a little 
suspend my indignation.. I was in 28 
manner stupified by the desperate boldness 
of a few obscure young men, who having 
obtained, by ways which they could not 
comprehend, a power of which they saw 
neither the purposes nor the limits, tossed 
about, subverted, and tore to pieces, as if 
it were in the gambols of a boyish un- 
luckiness and malice, the most established 
rights, and the most ancient and most re- 
vered institutions, of ages and nations. 
Sir, I will not now trouble you with any 
detail, with regard to what they have 
since done with these same lands and 
land-holders; only to inform you, that 
nothing has been suffered to settle for two 
seasons together upon any basis; and that 
the levity and inconstancy of these mock 
legislators were not the least afflicting parts 
of the oppressions suffered under their 
usurpation ; nor will any thing give stabi- 
lity to the property of the natives, but an 


administration in England at once pro- 


tecting and stable. The country sustains, 
almost every year, the miseries of a revo- 
lution. At present, all is uncertainty, 
misery, and confusion. There is to be 
found through these vast regions no longer 
one landed man, who is a resource for 
voluntary aid, or an object for particular 
rapine. Some of them were, not long 
since, great princes; they possessed trea- 
sures, they levied armies. There was 8 
zemindar in Bengal (I forget his name) 
that, on the threat of an invasion, sup- 
plied the soubah of these provinces with 
the loan of a million sterling. The family 
at this day wants credit for a breakfast at 
the bazar. 

I shall now say a word or two on the 
Company’s care of the commercial inte- 
rests of those kingdoms. As it appears in 
the reports, that persons in the highest 
stations in Bengal have adopted, as a fixed 
plan of policy, the destruction of all ing 
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termediate dealers between the Company 
and the manufacturer, native merchants 
have disappeared of course. The spoil of 
the revenues is the sole capital which pur- 
chases the produce and manufactures ; 
and through three or four foreign com- 
»anies transmits the official gains of indi- 
viduals to Europe. No other commerce 
has an existence in Bengal. The trans- 
port of its plunder is the only traffic of the 
country. I wish to refer you to the ap- 
pendix to the ninth report for a full ac- 
count of the manner in which the Com- 
pany have protected the commercial in- 
terests of their dominions in the east. 

As to the native government and the 
administration of justice, it subsisted in a 
poor tottering manner for some yeara. In 
the year 1781, a total revolution took 
place in thatestablishment, In one of the 
usual freaks of legislation of the council 
ot Bengal, the whole criminal jurisdiction 
of these courts, called the Phoujdary Ju- 
dicature, exercised till then by the prin- 
cipal Mussulmen, was in one day, without 
notice, without consultation with the ma- 
gistrates or the people there, and without 
communication with the directors or mi- 
nisters here, totally subverted. A new 
institution took place, by which this juris- 
diction was divided between certain English 
servants of the Company and the Gentoo 
zemindars of the country, the latter of 
whom never petitioned for it, nor, for 
ought that appears, ever desired this boon: 
But its natural use was made of it; it was 
made a pretence for new extortions of 
money. 

The natives had however one consola- 
tion in the ruin of their judicature; they 
goon saw that it fared no better with the 
English government itself. That too, 
after destroying every other, came to its 
period. This revolution may well be rated 
for a most daring act, even among the 
extraordinary things that have been doing 
in Bengal since our unhappy acquisition 
of the means of so much mischief. 

An establishment of English government 
for civil justice, and for the collection of 
revenue, was planned and executed by the 
president and council of Bengal, subject 
to the pleasure of the directors, in the year 
1772. According to this plan, the country 
was divided into six districts, or provinces. 
In each of these was established a provin- 
cial council, which administered the re- 
venue; and of that council one member 
by monthly rotation, presided in the courts 
of civil resort; with an appeal to the 
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council of the province, and thence to 
Calcutta. In this system (whether, in 
other respects, good or evil) there were 
some capital advantages. ‘There was in 
the very number of persons in each pro- 
vincial council, authority, communica- 
tion, mutual check, and control. They 
were obliged, on their minutes of consul- 
tation, to enter their reasons and dissents ; 
so that a man of diligence, of research, 
and tolerable sagacity, sitting in London, 
might, from these materials, be enabled to 
form some judgment of the spirit of what 
was guing on on the furthest banks of the 
Ganges and Burrampooter. , 

_ The court of directors so far ratified 
this establishment, (which was consonant 
enough to their general plan of govern- 
ment) that they gave precise orders, that 
no alteration should be made in it, without 
their consent. So far from being apprised 
of any design against this constitution, 
they had reason to conceive that on trial 
it had been more and more approved by 
their council-general, at least by the go- 
vernor-general, wlio had planned it. At 
the time of the revolution, the council-ge- 
neral was nominally in two persons, vir 
tually in one. At that time, measures of 
an arduous and critical nature ought to 
have been forborne, even if, to the fullest 
council, this specific measure had not been 
prohibited by the superior authority. It 
was in this very situation, that one man 
had the hardiness to conceive, and the 
temerity to execute, a total revolution in 
the form and the persons composing the 
government of a great kingdom. Without 
any previous step, at one stroke, the 
whole constitution of Bengal, civil and 
criminal, was swept away. ‘The counsel- 
lors were recalled from their provinces ; 
upwards of fifty of the principal officers 
of government were turned out of employ, 
sail rendered dependent on Mr. Hastings 
for their immediate subsistence, and for 
all hope of future provision. The chief 
of eschi council and one European col- 
lector of revenue, was left in each pro- 
vince. 

But here, Sir, you may imagine a new 
government, of some permanent descrip- 
tion, was established in the place of that 
which had been thus suddenly overturned. 
No such thing. Lest these chiefs, without 
councils, should be conceived to form the 
ground plan of some future government, 
it was publicly declared, that their cone 
tinuance was only temporary and permis- 
sive. The whole subordinate British ad- 
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ministration of revenue was then vested in 
a@ committee in Calcutta, all creatures of 
the governor-general; and the provincial 
management, under the permissive chief, 
was delivered over to native officers. 

But, that the revolution, and the pur- 
poses of the revolution might be complete, 
to this committee were delegated, not only 
the functions of all the inferior, but, what 
will surprise the House, those of the su- 
Pe administration of revenue also. 

itherto the governor-general and coun- 
cil had, in their revenue department, ad- 
ministered the finances of those kingdoms. 
By the new scheme they are delegated to 
this committee, who are only to report 
their proceedings for approbation. 

The key to the whole transaction is 
given in one of the instructions to the 
committee, * that it is not necessary that 
they should enter dissents.”? By this 
means the ancient plan of the Company’s 
administration was destroyed; but the alan 
of concealment was perfected. To that 
moment the accounts of the revenues 
were tolerably clear; or at least means 
were furnished for inquiries, by which 
they might be rendered satisfactory. In 
the obscure and silent gulph of this com- 
mittee every thing is now buried. The 
thickest shades of night surround al] their 
transactions. No effectual means of de- 
tecting fraud, mismanagement or misre- 

resentation, exist. The directors who have 

ared to talk with such confidence on their 
revenues, know nothing about them. What 
used to fill volumes is now comprized under 
a few dry heads on a sheet of paper. 
The natives, a people habitually made to 
concealment, are the chief managers of 
the revenue throughout the provinces. I 
mean by natives, such wretches as your 
rulers select out of them as most fitted for 
their purposes. As a proper key-stone to 
bind the arch, a native, one Gunga Govind 
‘Sing, a man turned out of his employment 
by sir John Clavering, for malversation in 
office, is made the corresponding secre- 
tary; and indeed the great moving prin- 
ciple of their new board. 

As the whole revenue and civil admi- 
nistration was thus subverted, and a clan- 
destine government substituted in the 
place of it, the judicial institution under- 
went a like revolution. In 1772 there 
had been six courts formed out of the six 
provincial councils. Eighteen new ones 
are appointed in their place, with each a 
judge, taken from the junior servants of 
the Company. To maintain these eighteen 
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courts, a tax is levied on the sums in liti- 
gation, of 24 per cent. on the great, and 
of 5 per cent. on the less. This money is 
all drawn from the provinces to Calcutta. 
The chief justice, ( the same who stays in 
defiance of a vote of this House, and of 
his Majesty’s recal) is appointed at once 
the treasurer and disposer of these taxes, 
levied, without any sort of authority, from 
the Company, from the crown, or from 
parliament. 

In effect, Sir, every legal regular au- 
thority in matters of revenue, of political 
administration, of criminal law, of civil 
law, in many of the most essential parts 
of military discipline, is laid level with the 
ground; and an oppressive, irregular, ca- 

ricious, unsteady, rapacious, and pecu- 
ating despotism, with a direct disavowal 
of obedience to any authority at home, 
and without any fixed maxim, principle, 
or rule of proceeding, to guide them in 
India, is at present the state of your char- 
ter-government over great kingdoms. 

As the Company has made this use of 
their trust, I should ill discharge mine, if 
I refused to give my most cheerful vote 
for the redress of these abuses, by putting 
the affairs of so large and valuable a part 
of the interests of this nation, and of man- 
kind, into some steady hands, possessing 
the confidence, and assured of the support 
of this House, until they can be restored 
to regularity, order, and consistency. 

I have touched the heads of some of 
the grievances of the people, and the 
abuses of government. But I hope and 
trust, you will give me credit, when I 
faithfully assure you, that I have not men- 
tioned one-fourth part of what has come 
to my knowledge in your committee; and 
further, I have full reason to believe, that 
not one-fourth part of the abuses are 
come to my knowledge, by that or by any 
other means. Pray consider what I have 
said only as an index to direct you m 

our inquiries. 

If this then, Sir, has been the use made 
of the trust of political powers internal 
and external, given by you in the charter, 
the next thing to be seen is the conduct 
of the Company with regard to the com- 
mercial trust.—And here I will make a 
fair offer: —If it can be proved that they 
have acted oy prudently, and trugally, 
as merchants, I shall pass by the whole 
mass of their enormities as statesmen. 
That they have not done this, their pre- 
sent condition is proof sufficient. Thcit 
distresses are said to be owing to their wars- 
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‘This is not wholly true: but if it were, 
is not that readiness to engage in wars 
which distinguishes them, and for which 
the committee of secrecy has so branded 
their politics, founded on the falsest prin- 
ciples of mercantile speculation ? 

The principle of buying cheap and 
selling dear is the first, the great founda- 
tion of mercantile dealing. Have they 
ever attended to this principle? Nay, for 
years have they not actually authorized in 
their servants a total indifference as to 
the prices they were to pay? 

A great deal of strictness in driving 
bargains for whatever we contract, is ano- 
ther of the principles of mercantile po- 
licy. Try the Company by that test! 
Look at the contracts that are made 
for them. Is the Company so much as a 
good commissary to their own armies? I 
engage to select for you, out of the innu- 
merable mass of their dealings, all con- 
ducted very nearly alike, one contract 
only, the excessive profits on which dur- 
ing a short term would pay the whole of 
their year’s dividend. I shall undertake 
to shew, that upon two others, the inordi- 
nate profits given, with the lossess incur- 
red in order to secure those profits, would 
pay a year’s dividend more. 

t is a third property of trading men to 
see that their clerks do not divert the 
dealings of the master to their own benefit. 
It was the other day only, when their go- 
vernor and council taxed the Company’s 
investment with a sum of 50,000/. as an 
inducement to persuade only seven mem- 
bers of their board of trade to give their 
honour that they would abstain from such 
oe upon that investment as they must 

a violated their oaths if they had made 
at all. 

It is a fourth quality of a merchant to 
be exact in his accounts. . What will be 
thought, when you have fully before you 
the mode of accounting made use of in 
the treasury of Bengal ?—I hope you will 
have it soon. With regard to one of their 
agencies, when it came to the material 
part, the prime cost of the goods on which 
a commission of 15 per cent. was allowed, 
to the astonishment of the factory to whom 
the commodities were sent, the account- 
ant-general reports that he did not think 
himself authorized to call for vouchers re- 
lative to this and other particulars,—be- 
cause the agent was then upon his honour 
with regard to them. A new principle of 
account upon honour seems to be regu- 


Jarly established in their dealings and 
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their treasury, which in reality amounts 
to an entire annihilation of the principle 
of all accounts. 

It is afifth property of a merchant, who 
does not meditate a fraudulent bankruptcy, 
to calculate his probable profits upon the 
money he takes up to vest in business. 
Did the Company, when they bought 
goods on bonds bearing 8 per cent. in- 
terest, at 10 and even 20 per cent. dis- 
count, even ask themselves a question 
concerning the possibility of advantage 
from dealing on these terms ? 

The last quality of a merchant I shall 
advert to, is the taking care to be properly 
prepared, in cash or goods, in the ordinary 
course of sale, for the bills which are 
drawn on them. Now I ask, whether 
they have ever calculated the clear pro- 
duce of any given sales, to make them 
tally with the four million of bills which 
are come and coming upon them, so as 
at the proper periods to enable the one 
to liquidate the other? No, they have not. 
They are now obliged to borrow money 
of their own servants to purchase their 
investment. The servants stipulate 5 per 
cent. on the capital they advance, if their 
bills should not be paid at the time when 
they become due; and the value of the 
rupee on which they charge this interest 
is taken at two shillings and a penny. 
Has the Company ever troubled them- 
selves to inquire whether their sales can 
bear the payment of that interest, and at 
that rate of exchange? Have they once 
considered the dilemma in which they are 

laced—the ruin of their credit in the 

ast Indies, if they refuse the bills—the 
ruin of their credit and existence in Eng- 
land, if they accept them? Indeed no 
trace of equitable government is found in 
their politics; not one trace of commer- 
cial principle in their mercantile dealing ; 
and hence is the deepest and maturest 
wisdom of parliament demanded, and the 
best resources of this kingdom must be 
strained, to restore them; that is, to re- 
store the countries destroyed by the mis- 
conduct of the Company, and to restore 
the Company itself, ruined by the conse- 
quences of their plans for destroying what 
they were bound to preserve. 

I required, if you remember, at my 
outset, a proof that these abuses were ha- 
bitual. But surely this is not necessary 
for me to consider as a separate head; 
because I trust I have made it evident 
beyond a doubt, in considering the abuses 
themselves, that they are regular, permas 
negt, apd systematical. 
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I am now come to my last condition, 
without which, for one, I will never 
readily lend my hand to the destruction 
of any established government; which is, 
that in its present state, the government 
of the East India Company is absolutely 
incorrigible. 

Of this great truth I think there can be 
little doubt, after all that has sppeared in 
this House. It is so very clear, that I 
must consider the Jeaving any power in 
their hands, and the determined resolution 
to continue and countenance every mode 
and every degree of peculation, oppres- 
sion, and tyranny, to be one and the same 
thing. I look upon that body incorri- 
gible, from the fullest consideration, both 
of their uniform conduct, and their pre- 
sent real and virtual constitution. 

If they had not constantly been ap- 
aia of all the enormities committed in 
India under their authority ; if this state 
of things had been as much a discovery to 
them as it was to many of us; we might 
flatter ourselves that the detection of the 
abuses would lead to their reformation. I 
will go further: if the court of directors 
had not uniformly condemned every act 
which this House or any of its committees 
had condemned ; if the language in which 
they expressed their disapprobation against 
enormities and their authors had not been 
much more vehement and indignant than 
ever any used in this House, I should enter- 
tain some hopes. If they had not, on the 
other hand, as uniformly commended all 
their servants who had done their duty 
and obeyed their orders, as they had 
heavily censured those who rebelled; I 
might say, these people have been in an 
error, and when they are sensible of it 
they will mend. But when I reflect on 
the uniformity of their support to the ob- 
jects of their uniform censure; and the 
state of insignificance and diserace to 
which all of those have been reduced 
whom they approved; and that even utter 
ruin and premature death have been among 
the fruits of their favour; I must be con- 
vinced, that in this case, as in all others, 
hypocrisy is the only vice that never can 
be cured. 

Attend, I pray you, to the situation and 
prosperity of Benfield, Hastings, and 
others of that sort. The last of these has 
been treated by the company with an 
il ges of reprehension that has no pa- 
rallel. They lament “ that the power of 
disposing of their property for perpetuity, 
should fall into such hands.”. Yet for 
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fourteen years, with little interruption, be 
has governed all their affairs, of every 
description, with an absolute sway. He 
has had himself the means of heaping up 
immense wealth; and, during that whole 
period, the fortunes of hundreds have 
depended on his smiles and frowns. He 
himself tells you he is incumbered with 
two hundred and fifty young gentlemen, 
some of them of the best families in Eng- 
land, all of whom aim at returning with 
vast fortunes to Europe in the prime of 
life. He has then two hundred and fifty 
of your children as his hostages for your 
good behaviour; and Joaded for years, as 
he has been, with the execrations of the 
natives, with the censures of the court of 
directors, and struck and blasted with the 
resolutions of this House, he still maintains 
the. most despotic power ever known in 
India. He domineers with an overbearing 
sway in the assemblies of his pretended 
masters; and it is thought in a degree 
rash to venture to name his offences in 
this House, even as grounds of a legislative 
remedy. 

On the other hand, consider the fate of 
those who have met with the applauses of 
the directors, Colonel Monson, one of 
the best of men, had his days shortened 
by the applauses, destitute of the support, 
of the Company. General Clavering, 
whose panegyric was made in every dis- 
patch from England, whose hearse was 
bedewed with the tears, and hung round 
with the eulogies of the court of directors, 
burst an honest and indignant heart at 
the treachery of those who ruined him by 
their praises. Uncommon patience and 
temper, supported Mr. Francis a while 
longer under the baneful influence of the 
commendation of the court of directors. 
His health however gave way at length ; 
and, in utter despair, he returned to 
Europe. At his return the doors of the 
India-house were shut to this man, who 
had been the object of their constant 
admiration. He has indeed escaped with 
life, but he has forfeited all expectation of 
credit, consequence, party, and following. 
He may well say, * Me nemo ministro 
fur erit, atque ideo nulli comes exeo.” 
This man, whose deep reach of thought, 
whose large legislative conceptions, and 
whose grand plans of policy make the 
most shining part of our reports, 
whence we have all learned our lessons, if 
we have learned. any good ones ; this man, 
from whose materials those gentlemen 


who have least acknowledged x have yet 
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spoken as from a brief; this man, driven 
from his employment, discountenanced by 
the directors, has had no other reward, 
and no other distinction, but that inward 
<* sunshine of the soul” which a good 
conscience can always bestow upon itself. 
He has not yet had so much as a good 
word, but fron a person too insignificant 
to make any other return, for the means 
with which he has been furnished for per- 
forming his share of a duty which is 
equally urgent on us all. 

Add to this, ‘that from the highest in 
place to the lowest, every British subject, 
who, in obedience to the Company’s 
orders, has been active in the discovery of 
peculations, has been ruined. ‘They have 
been driven from India. When they 
made their appeal at home they were not 
heard; when they attempted to return 
they were stopped. No artifice of fraud, 
no violence of power, has been omitted to 
destroy them in character as well as in 
fortune. 

Worse, far worse, has been the fate of 
the poor creatures, the natives of India, 
whom the Types of the Company has 
betrayed into complaint of oppression, and 
discovery of peculation. The first women 
in Bengal, the ranny of Rajeshahi, the 
ranny of Burdwan, the ranny of Amboa, 
by their weak and thoughtless trust in 
the Company’s honour and protection, 
are utterly ruined: the first of these 
women, a person of princely rank, and 
once of correspondent fortune, who paid 
above 200,000/. a year quit-rent to the 
state, is, according to very credible in- 
formation, so completely beggared as to 
stand in need of the relief of alms. Ma- 
-homed Reza Khan, the second Mussulman 
in Bengal, for having been distinguished 
by the ill-omened honour of the coun- 
tenance and protection of the court of 
directors, was, without the pretence of 
any inquiry whatsoever into his conduct, 
stripped of all his employments, and 
reduced to the lowest condition. His 
ancient rival for power, the rajah Nund- 
comar, was, by an insult on every thing 
which India holds respectable and sacred, 
hanged in the face of all his nation, 
by the judges you sent to protect that 
people; hanged for a pretended -crime, 

upon an ex post facto British act of parlia- 
ment, in the midst of his evidence against 
Mr. Hastings. The accuser they saw 
hanged. The culprit, without acquittal or 
inquiry, triumphs on the ground of that 
murder; a murder not of Nundcomar 
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only, but of all Jiving testimony, and even 
of evidence yet unborn. from that time 
not a complaint has been heard from the 
natives against their ;governors. All the 
grievances of India have founda complete 
remedy. 

Men will not look to acts of parliament, 
to regulations, to declarations, to votes, 
and resolutions. No, they are not such 
fools. ‘They will ask, what is the road to 
power, credit, wealth, and honours? They 
will ask, what conduct ends in neyvlect, 
disgrace, poverty, exile, prison and gibbet ? 
These will teach them the course which 
they are to follow. Itis your distribution 
of these that will give the character and 
tone of your government. All the rest is. 
miserable grimace. 

When I accuse the court of directors of 
this habitual treachery, in the use of 
reward and punishment, I do not mean to 
include all the individuals in that court. 
There have heen, Sir, very frequently, 
men of the greatest integrity and virtue 
amongst them; and the contrariety in the 
declarations and conduct of that court 
has arisen, I take it, from this:—that the 


-honest directors have, by the force of 


matter of fact on the records, carried the 
reprobation of the evil measures of the 
servants in India. This could not be 
prevented, whilst these records stared 
them in the face; nor were the delin- 
quents, either here or there, very solici- 
tous about their reputation, as long as 
they were able to secure their power. 
The agreement of their partisans to cene 
sure them, blunted for a while the edge of 
a severe proceeding. It obtained for 
them a character of impartiality, which 
enabled them to recommend, with some 
sort of grace, what will always carry a 
plausible appearance, those treacherous 
expedients, called moderate measures. 
Whilst these were under discussion, new 
matter of complaint came over, which 
seemed to antiquate the first. The same 
circle was here trod round once more; 
and thus through years they proceeded in 
a compromise of censure for punishment ;- 
until, by shame and despair, one after 
another, almost every man, who preferred 
his duty to the Company to the interest, 
of their servants, has been driven from 
that court. 

This, Sir, has been their conduct; and 
it has been the result of the alteration 
which was insensibly made in their con- 
stitution. The change was made insensi- 


bly; but it is now strong and adult, and 
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as public and declared, as it is fixed beyond 
all power of reformation. So that there 
is none who hears me, that is not as cer- 
tain as I am, that the Company, in the 
sense in which it was formerly understood, 
has no existence. The question is not, 
what injury you may do to the proprietors 
of India stock; for there are no such men 
to be injured. If the active ruling part of 
the Company who form the general court, 
who fill the offices, and direct the measures 

the rest tell for nothing) were persons 
who held their stock as a means of their 
subsistence, who in the part they took 
were only concerned in the government 
of India, for the rise or fall of their divi- 
dend, it would be indeed a defective plan 
of policy. The interest ‘of the people who 
are governed by them would not be their 
pri object; perhaps a very small part 
of their consideration at all. But then 
they might well be depended on, and per- 
haps more than persons in other respects 
preferable, for preventing the peculation 
of their servants to their own prejudice. 
Such a body would not easily have left 
their trade as a spoil to the avarice of 
those who received their wages. But now 
things are totally reversed. The stock is 
of no value, whether it be the qualifica- 
tion of a director or proprietor; and it is 
impossible that it should. A director’s 
qualification may be worth about 2,500/.— 
and the interest, at eight per cent. is about 
160/. a year. Of what value is that, whe- 
. ther it rise to ten, or fall to six, or to 
nothing, to him whose son, before he is in 
Bengal two months, and before he 
descends the steps of the council chamber, 
sells the grant of a single contract for 
40,000/.? Accordingly the stock is bought 
up in qualifications. The vote is not to 
protect the stock, but the stock is bought 
to acquire the vote; and the end of the 
vote is to cover and support, against jus- 
tice, some man of power who has made 
an obnoxious fortune in India; or to 
maintain in power those who are actually 
employing it in the acquisition of such a 
fortune ; and to avail themselves in return 
of his patronage, that he may shower the 
spoils of the east, “ barbaric pearl and 

old,” on them, their families, and depen- 
cnt, So that all the relations of the 
Company are not only changed, but in- 
verted. The servants in India are not 
appointed by the directors, but the direc- 
tors are ehosen by them. The trade is 
carried on with their capitals. To them 
the revenues of the country are mortgaged. 
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The seat of the supreme power is in Cal- 
cutta. The house in Leadenhall-street is 
nothing more than a change for their 
agents, factors, and deputies to meet in, to 
take care of their affairs, and support ther 
interests; and this so avowedly, that we 
see the known agents of the delinquent 
servants marshalling and disciplining their 
forces, and the prime spokesmen in all 
their assemblies. 

Every thing has followed in this order, 
and according to the natural train of 
events. I will close what I have to say 
on the incorrigible condition of the Com- 
pany, by stating to you a few facts that 
will leave no doubt of the obstinacy of that 
corporation, and of their strength too, in 
resisting the reformation of their servants. 
By these facts you will be enabled to dis- 
cover the sole grounds upon which they 
are tenacious of their charter. It is now 
more than two years that, upon account 
of the gross abuses and ruinous situation 
of the Company’s affairs, (which occa- 
sioned the cry of the whole world long 
before it was taken up here) that we in- 
stituted two committees to inquire into 
the mismanagements by which the Com- 
pany’s affairs had been brought to the 
brink of ruin. These inquiries had been 
pursued with unremitting diligence ; and 
a great body of facts was collected and 
printed for general information. In the 
result of those inquiries, although the com- 
mittees consisted of very different descrip~ 
tions, they were unanimous. They joined 
in censuring the conduct of the Indian ad- 
ministration, and enforcing the responsi- 
bility upon two men, whom this House, in 
consequence of these reports, declared it 
to be the duty of the directors to remove 
from their stations, and recal to Great 
Britain, ‘ because they had acted in 8 
manner repugnant to the honour and 
policy of this nation, and thereby brought 
great calamities on India, and enormous 
expences on the East-India Company.” 

Here was no attempt on the charter. 
Here was no question of their privileges. 
To vindicate their own honour, to support 
their own interests, to enforce obedience 
to their own orders; these were the sole 
object of the monitory resolution of this 
House. But as soon as the general court 
could assemble, they assembled to demon- 
strate who they really were. Regardless 
of the proceedings of this House, they 
ordered the directors not to carry into 
effect any resolution they might come to 


for the removal of Mr. Hastings and Mr. 
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Hornby. The directors, still retaining 
some shadow of respect to this House, in- 
stituted an inquiry themselves, which con- 
tinucd from June to October; and after 
an attentive perusal and full consideration 
of papers, resolved to take steps for re- 
moving the persons who had been the 
objects of our resolution ; but not without 
a violent struggle against evidence. Seven 
directors went so far as to enter a protest 
against the vote of their court. Upon this 
the general court takes the alarm; it re- 
assembles; it orders the directors to re- 
scind their resolution, that is, not to recal 
Mr. Hastings and Mr. Hornby, and to 
despise the resolution of the House jof 
Commons. Without so much as the pre- 
tence of looking into a single paper, with- 
out the formality of instituting any com- 
mittee of inquiry, they superseded all the 
labours of their own directors, and of this 
House. 

It will naturally occur to ask, how it 
was possible that tlfey should not attempt 
some sort of examination into facts, as a 
colour for their resistance to a public 
authority, proceeding so very deliberately; 
and exerted, apparently at least, in favour 
of their own? The answer, and the only 
answer which can be given, is, that they 
were afraid that their true relation should 
be mistaken. They were afraid that 
their patrons and masters in India should 
attribute their support of them to an 
opinion of their cause, and not to an 
attachment to their power. They were 
afraid it should be suspected, that they 
did not mean blindly to support them in 
the use they made of that power. They 
determined to shew that they at least 
were set against reformation; that the 
were firmly resolved to bring the terri- 
tories, the trade, and the stock of the 
Company, to ruin, rather than be wanting 
in fidelity to their nominal servants and 
real masters, in the ways they took to 
their private fortunes. 

Even since the beginning of this session, 
the same act of audacity was repeated, 

with the same circumstances of con- 
tempt of all the decorum of inquiry on 
their part, and of all the proceedings of 
this House. They again made it a re- 
quest to their favourite, and your culprit, 
to keep his post; and thanked and ap- 
plauded him, without calling for a paper 
which could afford light into the merit 
or demerit of the transaction, and with- 
out giving themselves a moment’s time to 
consider, or even to. understand the 
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articles of the Mahratta peace. The fact 
is, that for a long time there was a struggle, 
a faint one indeed, between the Company 
and their servants. But it is a struggle 
nolonger. For some time the superiority 
has been decided. The interests abroad 
are become the settled preponderating 
weight both in the court of proprietors, 
and the court of directors. Even the at- 
tempt you have made to inquire into their 
practices and to reform abuses, has raised 
and piqued them to a far more regular 
and steady support. The Company has 
made a common cause, and identified 
themselves, with the destroyers of India. 
They have taken on themselves all that 
mass of enormity; they are supporting 
what you have reprobated; those you 
condemn they applaud; those you order 
home to answer for their conduct, they 
request to stay, and thereby encourage to 
proceed in their practices. Thus the ser- 
vants of the East India Company triumph, 
and the representatives of the people of 
Great Britain are defeated. 

I therefore conclude, what you all con- 
clude, that this body, being totally per- 
verted from the purposes of its institution, 
is utterly incorrigible; and because they 
are incorrigible, both in conduct and con- 
stitution, power ought to be taken out of 
their hands; just on the same principles 
on which have been made all the just 
changes and revolutions of government 
that have taken place since the beginning 
of the world. 

I will now say a few words to the ge- 
neral principle of the plan which 1s set oe 
against that of my right hon. friend. It 
is to re-commit the government of India 
to the court of directors. Those who 
would commit the reformation of India to 
the destroyers of it, are the enemies to 
that reformation. They would make a. 
distinction between directors and pro- 
prietors, which, in the present state of 
things, does not, cannot exist. But a 
richt hon. gentleman says, he would keep 
the present government of India in the 
court of directors; and would, to curb 
them, provide salutary regulations ;— 
wonderful! That is, he would appoint the 
old offenders to correct the old offences; 
and he would render the vicious and the 
foolish wise and virtuous, by salutary re- 
gulations. He would appoint the wolf as 
guardian of the sheep; but he has in- 
vented a curious muzzle, by which this 
protecting wolf shall not be able to open 
his jaws above an inch or two at the ut- 
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most. Thus his work is finished. But 
I tell the right hon. gentleman, that con- 
troled depravity is not innocence; and 
that it is not the labour of delinquency in 
chains, that will correct abuses. Will 
these gentlemen of the direction animad- 
vert on the partners of their own guilt? 
Never did a serious plan of amending of 
any old tyrannical establisiiment propose 
the authors and abettors o! the abuses as 
the reformers of them. If the undone 

eople of India see tl.cir old oppressors 
In confir:ned: ewer, even by the reforma- 
tion, they will expect nothing but what 
they will certainly feel, a continuance, or 
rather an aggravation, of all their former 
sutierings.. They look to the seat of 
power, and to the persons who fill it; 
and they despise those gentlemen's regu- 
Jations as much as the gentlemen do who 
talk of them. 

- But there is a cure for every thing. 
Take away, say they, the court of pro- 
prietors, and the court of directors will 
do their duty. Yes; as they have done 
it hitherto. That the evils in India have 
solely arisen from the court of proprietors, 
is grossly false. In many of them, the 
directors were heartily concurring; in 
most of them, they were encouraging, and 
sometimes commanding ; in all, they were 
conniving. 

But who are to chuse this well-regu- 
Jated and reforming court of directors ?— 

Why, the very proprietors who are ex- 
cluded from all management, for the 
abuse of their power. They will chuse, 
undoubtedly, out of themselves, men like 
themselves; and those who are most for- 
ward in resisting your authority, those 
who are most engaged in faction or inte- 
rest with the delinquents abroad, will be 
the objects of their selection. But gen- 
tlemen say, that when this choice is made, 
the proprietors are not to interfere in the 
measures of the directors, whilst those 
directors are busy in the control of their 
common patrons and masters in India. 
No, indeed, I believe they will not desire 
to interfere. They will chuse those whom 
they know may be trusted, safely trusted, 
to act in strict conformity to their com- 
mon principles, manners, measures, inte- 
rests, and connections. They will want 
neither monitor nor control. It is not 
easy to chuse men to act in conformity to 
a public interest against their private: but 
a sure dependence may be had on those 
who are chosen to forward their private 
interest, at the expense of the public. 
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But if the directors should slip, and de- 
viate into rectitude, the punishment is in 
the hands of the general court, and it will 
surely be remembered to them at their 
next election. 

If the government of India wants no 
reformation; but gentlemen are amusing 
themselves with a theory, conceiving a 
more democratic or aristocratic mode of 
government for these dependencies, or if 
they are in a dispute only about pa- 
tronage ; the dispute is with me of so little 
concern, that | should not take the pains 
to utter an affirmative or negative to any 
proposition in it. If it be only for a 
theoretical amusement that they are to 
propor a bill; the thing is at best frivo- 
ous and unnecessary. But if the Com- 
pany’s government is not only full of 
abuse, but is one of the most corrupt and 
destructive tyrannies, that probably ever 
existed in the world, (as Iam sure it is) 
what a cruel mockery would it be in me, 
and in those who thiak like me, to pro- 
pose this kind of remedy for this kind of 
evil ! 

I pow come to the third objectfon, That 
this Bill will increase the influence of the 
crown. An hon. gentleman has demanded 
of me, whether I was in earnest when I 
proposed to this House a plan for the re- 
duction of that influence. Indeed, Sir, I 
was much, very much, in earnest. My 
heart was deeply concerned in it; and I 
hope the public has not lost the effect of 
it. How far my judgment was right, for 
what concerned personal favour and con- 
sequence to myself, I shall not presume 
to determine; nor is its effect upon me of 
any moment. But as to this Bill, whether 
it increases the influence of the crown, or 
not, is a question I should be ashamed to 
ask. IfI am not able to correct a system 
of oppression and tyranny, that goes to 
the utter ruin of 30 millions of my tellow- 
creatures and fellow-subjects, but by some 
increase to the influence of the crown, I 
am ready here to declare, that I, who 
have been active to reduce it, shall be at 
least as active and strenuous to restore it 
again. I am no lover of names; I con- 
tend for the substance of good and pro- 
tecting government, let it come from what 
quarter it will. 

But I am not obliged to have recourse 
to this expedient. Much, very much the 
contrary. I am sure that the influence of 
the crown will by no means aid a reforma- 
tion of this kiod; which can neither be 
originated nor supported, but by the un- 
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corrupt public virtue of the representa- 
tives of the people of England. Let it 
once get into the ordinary course of atu- 
ministration, and to me all hopes of re- 
formation are gone. I am far from know- 
ing or believing, that this Bill will increase 
the influence of the crown. Weall know, 
that the crown has ever had some influ- 
ence in the court of directors; and that 
it has been extremely increased by the 
Acts of 1773 and 1780. The gentlemen 
who, as part of their reformation, propose 
‘¢ a more active control on the part of the 
crown,’ which is to put the directors 
under a secretary of state, specially named 
for that purpose, must know, that their 
project will increase it further. But that 
old influence has had, and the new will 
have, incurable inconveniences which can- 
not happen under the parliamentary esta- 
blishment proposed in this Bill, An hon. 
gentleman (governor Johnstone) not now 
in his place, but who is well acquainted 
with the India Company, and by no 
means a friend to this Bill, has told you, 
that a ministerial influence has always been 
predominant in that body; and that to 
make the directors pliant to their pur- 
poses, ministers generally caused persons 
meanly qualified to be chosen directors. 
According to his idea, to secure subser- 
viency, they submitted the Company’s af- 
fairs to the direction of incapacity. This 
was to ruin the Company, in order to go- 
vern it. ‘This was certainly influence in 
the very worst form in which it could ap- 

ear. At best it was clandestine and 
irresponsible. Whether this was done so 
much Por system as that gentleman sup- 
poses, I greatly doubt. But such in ef- 
fect the operation of government on that 
court unquestionably was; and _ such, 
under a similar constitution, it will be for 
ever. Ministers must be wholly removed 
from the management of the affairs of 
India, or they will have an influence in 
its patronage. The thing is inevitable. 
Their scheme of a new secretary of state, 
‘with amore vigorous control,” is not 
much better than a repetition of the mea- 
sure which we know by experience will 
not do. Since the year 1773 and the year 
1780, the Company hasbeen under the con- 
troul of the secretary of state’s office, and 
we had then three secretaries of state. If 
more than this is done, then they annihi- 
late the direction which they pretend to 
support; and they augment the influence 
of the crown, of whose growth they affect 
so great an horror. But in truth this 
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and truly deliberative, with an office really 
and substantially controling, is a sort of 


machinery that can be kept in order but 
a very short time. 


Either the directors 
will dwindle into clerks, or the secretary 
of state, as hitherto has been the course, 
will leave every thing to them, often 
through design, often through neglect. If 
both should affect activity, collision, pro- 
Crastination, delay, and in the end, utter 
confusion must ensue. 

But, Sir, there is one kind of influence 
far greater than that of the nomination to 
office. This gentlemen in opposition have 
totally overlooked, although it now exists 
in its full vigour; and it will do so, upon 
their scheme, in at least as much force as 
it does now. That influence this Bill cuts 
up by the roots: I mean the influence of 
protection. I shall explain myself':—The 
office given to a young man going to India 
is of trifling consequence. But he that 
goes out an insignificant boy, in a few 
years returns a great nabob. Mr. Haste 
tings says he has 250 of that kind of raw 
materials, who expect to be speedily mae 
nufactured into the merchantable quality 
Imention. One of these gentlemen, sup- 
pose, returns hither, loaded with odium 
and with riches. When hecomesto Eng- 
land, he comes as to a prison, or as to a 
sanctuary; and either is ready for him, 
according to his demeanor. What is the 
influence in the grant of any place in 
India, to that which is acquired by the 
protection or compromise with such guilt, 
and with the command of such riches, 
under the dominion of the hopes and fears 
which power is able to hold out to every 
man in that condition? That man’s whole 
fortune, half a million perhaps, becomes 
an instrument of influence, without a 
shilling of charge to the civil list; and 
the influx of fortunes which stand in 
need of this protection is continual. It 
works both ways; it influences the delin- 
quent, and it may corrupt the minister. 
Compare the influence acquired by ap- 
pointing for instance: even a governor- 
general, and that obtained by protecting 
him. I shall push this no further: but I 
wish gentlemen to roll it a little in their 
own minds. 

The Bill before you cuts off this source 
of influence. Its design and main scope 
is to regulate the administration of India 
upon the principles of a court of judica- 
ture; and to exclude, as far as human 
prudence can exclude, all possibility of a 
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corrupt partiality, in appointing to office, 
or supporting in office, or covering from 
inquiry and punishment, any person who 
has abused or shall abuse his authority. 
At the board, as appointed and regulated 
by this Bill, reward and punishment can- 
not be shifted and reversed by a whisper. 
That commission becomes fatal to cabal, 
‘to intrigue, and to secret representation, 
those instruments of the ruin of India. 
He that cuts off the means of premature 
fortune, and the power of protecting it 
when acquired, strikes a deadly blow at 
the great fund, the bank, the capital stock 
of Indian influence, which cannot be 
vested any where, or in any hands, with- 
out most dangerous consequences to the 
public. 

The third and contradictory objection 
is, that this Bull does not increase the ine 
fluence of the crown. On the contrary, 
that the just power of the crown will be 
lessened, and transferred to the use of a 
party, by giving the patronage of India 
to a commission nominated by parliament, 
and independent of the crown. The con- 
tradiction is glaring ; and it has been too 
well exposed to make it necessary for me 
to insist upon it. But passing the contra- 
diction, and taking it without any relation, 
of all objections that is the most extraor- 
dinary. Do not gentlemen know, that 
the crown has not at present the grant of 
a single office under the Company, civil 
or military, at home or abroad? So far as 
the crown is concerned, it is certainly 
rather a gainer; for the vacant offices in 
the new commission are to be filled up by 
the king. 

It is argued as a part of the Bill, dero- 
gatory to the prerogatives of the crown, 
that the commissiouers named in the Bill 
are to continue for a short term of years, 
too short in my opinion; and because, 
during that time, they are not at the 
mercy of every predominant faction of the 
court. Does not this objection lie against 
the present directors; none of whom are 
named by the crown, and a proportion of 
whom hold for this very term of four 
years? Did it not lie against the governor- 
general and council named in the Act of 
1773—who were invested by name, as 
the present commissioners are to be ap- 
pointed in the body of the act of parlia- 
ment, who were to hold their places for a 
term of terms, and were not removable at 
the discretion of the crown? Did it not 
lie against the re-appointment, in the year 
1780, upon the very same terms? Yet at 


none of these times, whatever other ob- 
jections the scheme might be liable to, 
was it supposed to be a derogation to the 
just prerogative of the crown, that a com- 
mission created by act of parliament 
should have its members named by the 
authority which called it into existence ? 
This is not the disposal by parliament of 
any office derived from the authority of 
the crown, or now disposable by that au- 
thority. It is so far from being any thing 
new, violent, or alarming, that 1 do not 
recollect, in any parliamentary commis- 
sion, down to the commissioners of the 
land-tax, that it has ever been otherwise. 

The objection of the tenure for four 
years is an objection to all places that are 
not held during pleasure; but in that ob- 
jection I pronounce the gentlemen, from 
my knowledge of their complexion and 
of their principles, to be sable) in ear- 
nest. The party (say these gentlemen ) of 
the minister who proposes this scheme 
will be rendered powerful by it; for he 
will name his party friends to the commis- 
sion. ‘This objection against party is a 
party objection; and in this too these 
gentlemen are perfectly serious. The 
see that if, by any intrigue, they should 
succeed to office, they will lose the clan- 
destine patronage, the true instrument of 
clandestine influence, enjoyed in the name 
of subservient directors, and of wealthy 
trembling Indian delinquents. But as 
often as they are beaten off this ground, 
they return to it again. The minister 
will name his friends, and persons of his 
own party.—Whom should he name? 
Should he name his adversaries? Should 
he name those whom he cannot trust? 
Should he name those to execute his plans, 
who are the declared enemies to the prine 
ciples of his reform? His character is 
here at stake. If he proposes for his 
own ends (but he never will propose) 
such names as, from their want of rank, 
fortune, character, ability, or knowledge, 
are likely to betray or to fall short of their 
trust, he-is in an independent House of 
Commons; in a House of Commons 
which has, by its own virtue, destroyed 
the instruments of parliamentary subser- 
vience. This House of Commons would 
not endure the sound of such names. 
He would perish by the means which he 
is supposed to pursue for the security of 
his power. The first pledge he must give 
of his sincerity in this great reform, will 
be in the confidence which ought to be 
reposed ip those pames. 
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For my part, Sir, in this business I put 
all indirect considerations wholly out of 
my mind. My sole question, on each 
clause of the Bill, amounts to this:—is 
_ the measure proposed required by the ne- 
cessities of India? I cannot consent to- 
tally to lose sight of the real wants of the 

eople who are the objects of it, and to 
Fut after every matter of party squabble 
that may be started on the several provi- 
visions. On the question of the duration 
of the commission I am clear and decided. 
Can I, can any one who has taken the 
smallest trouble to be informed con- 
cerning the affairs of India, amuse himself 
with so strange an imagination, as that the 
habitual despotism and oppression, that 
the monopolies, the peculations, the uni- 
versal destruction of all the legal autho- 
rity of this kingdom, which have been for 
20 years maturing to their present enor- 
mity, combined with the distance of the 
scene, the boldness and artifice of delin- 
quents, their combination, their excessive 
wealth, and the faction they have made in 
England, can be fully corrected in a 
shorter term than four years? None has 
hazarded such an assertion—none, who 
has a regard for his reputation, will ha- 
zard it. 

Sir, the gentlemen, whoever they are, 
who shall be appointed to this commission, 
have an undertaking of magnitude on 
their hands, and their stability must not 
only be, but it must be thought real ;—and 
who is it will believe, that any ae 
short of an establishment made, supported, 
and fixed in its duration, with all the au- 
thority of parliament, can be thought se- 
cure of a reasonable stability? The plan 
of my hon. friend is the reverse of that 
of reforming by the authors of the abuse. 
The best we could expect from them is, 
that they should not continue their an- 
cient pernicious activity. To those we 
could think of nothing but applying con- 
trol; as we are sure that even a regard to 
their reputation (if any such thing exists 
in them) would oblige them to cover, to 
conceal, to suppress, and consequently to 

revent all cure of the grievances of India. 

or what can be discovered, which is not 
to their disgrace? Every attempt to cor- 
rect an abuse would be a satire on their 
former administration. Every man they 
should pretend to call to an account, 
would be found their instrument or their 
accomplice.. They can never see a bene- 
ficial regulation, but with a view to defeat 
it. The shorter the tenure of such per- 
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sons, the better would be the chance of 
some amendment. 

But the system of the Bill is different. 
It calls in persons in no wise concerned 
with any act censured by parliament; 
persons yee ae with, and for, the re- 
form, of which they are themselves the 
most essential part. To these the chief 
regulations in the Bill are helps, not fet- 
ters; they are authorities to support, not 
regulations to restrain them. From these 
we look for much more than innocence. 
From these we expect zeal, firmness, and 
unremitted activity. Their duty, their 
character, binds them to proceedings of 
vigour; and they ought to have a tenure 
in their office which precludes all fear, 
whilst they are acting up to the purposes 
of their trust; a tenure without which, 
none will undertake plans that require a 
series and system of acts. When they 
know that they cannot be whispered out 


of their duty, that’ their public conduct 


cannot be censured without a public dis- 
cussion; that the schemes which they 
have begun will not be committed to those 
who will have an interest and credit in 
defeating and disgracing them; then we 
may entertain hopes. The tenure is for 
four years, or during their good behaviour. - 
That good behaviour is as long as they 
are true to the principles of the Bill; and 
the judgment is in either House of Parlia- 
ment. This is the tenure of your judges ; 
and the valuable principle of the Bill 
is to make a judicial administration for 
India. It is to give confidence in the exe- 
cution of a duty, which requires as much 
perseverance and fortitude as can fall to 
the lot of any that is born of woman. 

As to the gain by party, from the right 
hon. gentleman’s Bill, let it be shewn, that 
this supposed party advantage is perni- 
cious to its ‘object, and the objection is of 
weight; but until this is doje, and this 
has not been attempted, I shall consider 
the sole objection, from its tendency to 
promote the interest of a party, as alto- 
gether contemptible. The kingdom ig 
divided into parties, and it ever has been 
so divided, and it ever will be so divided; 
and if no system for relieving the subjects 
of this kingdom from oppression, and 
snatching its affairs from ruin, can be 
adopted until it is demonstrated that no 
party can derive an advantage trom it, no 
good can ever be done in this country. 
If party is to derive an advantage from 
the reform of India (which is more than 
I know, or believe), it ought to be that 
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arty which alone, in this kingdom, has 
Its reputation, nay its very being, pledged 
to the vices and preservation of that 
part of the empire. Great fear is ex- 
pressed, that the commissioners named in 
this Bill will shew some regard to a mi- 
nister out of place. To men made like 
the objectors, this must appear criminal. 
Let it however be remembered by others, 
that if the commissioners should be his 
friends, they cannot be his slaves. But 
dependents are not in a condition to ad- 
here to friends, nor to principles, nor to 
any uniform line of conduct. They may 
begin censors, and be obliged to end 
accomplices. They ran be even put 
under the direction of those whom they 
were appointed to punish. 

The fourth and iast objection is, That 
the Bill will hurt public credit. I do not 
know whether this requires an answer. 
But if it does, look to your foundations. 
The sinking fund is the pillar of credit in 
this country; and let it not be forgot, that 
the distresses, owing to the mismanage- 
ment of the Last India Company, have 
already taken a million from that fund by 
the non-payment of duties. The bills 
drawn upon the Company, which are 
about four millions, cannot be accepted 
without the consent of the Treasury. The 
Treasury, acting under a parliamentary 
trust and authority, pledges the public for 
these millions. If they pledge the pub- 
lic, the public must have a security in its 
hands for the management of this interest, 
or the national credit is gone. For other- 
wise it is not only the East India Com- 
pany, which is a great interest, that is 
undone, but, clinging to the security of 
all your funds, it drags down the rest, and 
the whole fabric perishes in one ruin. If 
this Bill does not provide a direction of 
integrity and of ability competent to that 
trust, the objection is fatal. If it does, 
public credit must depend on the support 
of the Bill. 

It has been said, if you violate this 
charter, what security has the charter of 
the Bank, in which public credit is so 
. deeply concerned, and even the charter 
of London, in which the rights of so many 
subjects are involved? I answer, In the 
like case they have no security at all—no 
—no security at all. Ifthe Bank should, 
by every species of mismanagement, fall 
into a state similar to that of the East India 
Company ; if it should be oppressed with 
demands it could not answer, engagements 
which it could not perform, and with bills 
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for which it could not procure payment; 
no charter should protect the mismanage- 
ment from correction, and such public 
grievances from redress. If the city of 
London had the means and will of de- 
stroying an empire, and of cruelly op- 
pressing and tyrannizing over millions of 
men as good.as themselves, the charter of 
the city of London should prove no sanc- 
tion to such tyranny and such oppression. 
Charters are kept, when their purposes 
are maintained: they are violated, when 
the privilege is supported against its end 
and its object. 

Now, Sir, I have finished all I proposed 
to say, as my reasons for giving my vote 
to this Bill. If Iam wrong, it is not for 
want of pains to know what is right. This 
pledge, at least, of my rectitude I have 
given to my country. 

And now, having done my duty to the 
Bill, let me say a word to the author. I 
should leave him to his own noble senti- 
ments, if the unworthy and illiberal lan- 
guage with which he has been treated, 
beyond all example of parliamentary li- 
berty, did not make a few words neces- 
sary ; not so much in justice to him, as to 
my own feelings. I must say then, that 
it will be a distinction honourable to the 
age, that the rescue of the greatest num- 
ber of the human race that ever were so 
grievously oppressed, from the greatest 
tyranny that was ever exercised, has fallen 
to the lot of abilities and dispositions equal 
to the task; that it has fullen to one who 
has the enlargement to comprehend, the 
spirit to undertake, and the eloquence to 
support, so great a measure of hazardous 
benevolence. His spirit is not owing to 
his ignorance of the state of men and 
things; he well knows what snares are 
spread about his path, from personal ani- 
mosity, from court intrigues, and possibly 
from popular delusion. But he has put 
to hazard. his ease, his security, his inte- 
rest, his power, even his darling popularity, 
for the benefit of a people whom he has 
never seen. This is the road that all he- 
roes have trod before him. He is traduced 
and abused for his supposed motives. He 
will remember, that obloquy is a necessary 
ingredient in the composition of all true 
glory: he will remember, that it was not 
only in the Roman customs, but it is in 
the nature and constitution of things, that 
calumny and abuse are essential parts of 
triumph. These thoughts will support a 
mind, which only exists for honour, under 
the burthen of temporary reproach. He 
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is doing indeed a great good; such as 
rarely falls to the lot, and almost as rarely 
coincides with the desires, of any man. 
Let him use his tine. Let him give the 
whole length of the reins to his benevo- 
lence. He is now ona great eminence, 
where the eyes of mankind are turned to 
him. He may live long, he may do much. 
But here is the summit. He never can 
exceed what he does this day. 

He has faults; but they are faults that, 
though they may in a small degree tarnish 
the lustre, and sometimes impede the 
march of his abilities, have nothing in 
them to extinguish the fire of great vir- 
tues. In those faults, there is no mix- 
ture of deceit, 
ferocity, 
want of feeling for the distresses of man- 
kind. His are faults which might exist in 


adescendant of Henry the fourth of 
France, as they did exist in that father of 


his country. Henry the fourth wished 
that he might live to see a fowl in the pot 
of every peasant in his kingdom : that sen- 
timent of homely benevolence was worth 
all the splendid sayings that are recorded 
of kings. But he wished perhaps for 
more than could be obtained, and the 
goodness of the man exceeded the power 
of the king. But this gentleman, a sub- 
ject, may this day say this at least, with 
truth, that he secures the rice in his pot 
to every man in India. A poet of anti- 
quity thought it one of the first distinctions 
to a prince whom he meant to celebrate, 
that through a long succession of genera- 
tions, he had been the progenitor of an 
able and virtuous citizen, 
the arts of peace, had corrected govern- 
ments of oppression, and suppressed wars 
of rapine : 
Indole proh 
daturus 
Ausoniz populis, ventura in secula civem. 
Ille super Gangem, super exauditus et Indos, 
Implebit terras voce ; et furialia bella 
Fulmine compescet lingue,____. 
This was what was said of the predecessor 
of the only person to whose eloquence it 
does not wrong that of the mover of this 
Bill to be compared. But the Ganges 
and the Indus are the atrimony of the 
fame of my honourable Fiend, and not of 
Cicero. I confess, I anticipate with joy 
the reward of those, whose whole conse- 
quence, power, and authority, exist only 
for the benefit of mankind; and I carry 
my mind to all the people, and all the 
names and descriptions, that, relieved by 


quanta juvenis, quantumque 


of hypocrisy, of pride, of 
of complexional despotism, or 


who by force of 
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this Bill, will bless the labours of this 
parliament, and the confidence which the 
best House of Commons has given to him 
who the best deserves it, The little cavils 
of party will not be heard, where freedom 
and happiness will be felt. There is not 
& tongue, a nation, or religion in India, 
which well not bless the presiding care 
and manly beneficence of this House, and 
of him who proposes to you this great 
work. Your names will never be sepa- 
rated before the throne of the Divine 
Goodness, in whatever language, or with 
whatever rites, pardon is asked for sin, 
and reward for those who imitate the 
Godhead in his universal bounty to his 
creatures. These honours you deserve, 
and they will surely be paid, when all the 
jargon of influence, and party, and pa- 
tronage, are swept into oblivion. 

I have spoken what I think, and what I 
feel, of the mover of this Bill. An hon. 
friend of mine, speaking of his merits, was 
charged with having made a studied pane- 
gyric. I don’t know what his was. Mine, 
I am sure, is a studied panegyric; the 
fruit of much meditation; the result of 
the observation of near twenty years. 
For my own part, 1 am happy that I have 
lived to see this day; I feel myself over- 
paid for the labours of eighteen’ years, 
when, at this late period, 1 am able to take 
my share, by one humble vote, in destroy- 
ing a tyranny that exists to the disgrace of 
this nation, and the destruction of so largé 
a part of the human species. 

Mr. Duncombe said, he admired the 

remises as stated and illustrated by the 
fon. gentleman, but begged to be excused 
from jumping into his conclusion. He 
was charmed with his eloquence, but 
wished not to be misled by it. He could 
not help on all occasions, but especially 
whenever this Bill pressed itself on his 
attention, adverting to the peculiarly deli- 
cate situation in which it placed the right 
hon. Secretary who brought it in. He 
lamented exceedingly the loss of his abi- 
lities to the service of his country, to the 
salvation of which he once thought him 
alone adequate. But now that confidence, 
without which no minister in this country 
could ever be successful, was, in respect 
to him, no more. The people, whose 
tights he had so ably, so faithfully, and so 
effectually defended, were sorry to be 
convinced of his desertion, of his derelic- 
tion of principles and professions so fair . 


and honourable, that not to have believed 
them would haye been criminal. He was 
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satisfied, however, that the Bill was preg- 
nant with many evils, which nothing but 
another relinquishment of patriotism would 
suffer any man to justify. He would not 
pretend to enter into the various excep- 
tions that notoriously were against its 
utility, its efficiency, and even its neces- 
sity: but he protested that he should not 
answer the purpose of his constituents in 
calling him to represent them in parlia- 
ment, unless he gave his opposition to 
every shape and stage of this despotic 
business. He reprobated the Bill as a 
wanton violation of the chartered rights 
of the Company. He said, there was no 
reason for any such violent measure, and 
that it rather seemed to be the minister 
anxious to make the distresses of the Com- 
pany a handle and pretence for grasping 
at inordinate power, than a real necessity, 
which prompted the whole proceeding. 
He had ever opposed the influence of the 
crown, and as he saw the Bill would put 
influence into the hands of the minister in 
a still more alarming degree, he would resist 
it strenuously. He was therefore against 
the Speaker's leaving the chair. 

Mr. Martin said, that however painful 
it was to him to rise in that assembly, that 
there were ccrtain occasions on which he 
thought it his. duty to resist every feeling 
of diffidence, and to offer a few words 
to the House in the best manner he was 
able; that the present stage of this Bill 
was certainly one of those occasions ; that 
he rose to express his cordial satisfaction 
that the right hon. Secretary had thus 
early and thus boldly thrown off the mask, 
and shewn to the House and to the public 
his political complexion in its strongest 
colours. He was one of those who never 
augured any good from what he should 
continue to call a ridiculous and detestable 
coalition; but he had not thought it pos- 
sible that the right hon. Secretary should 
so suddenly have brought forward a mea- 
sure so totally repugnant to those prin- 
ciples of opposition to corrupt influence 
on which he had been so many years de- 
claiming. Having constantly voted with 
him, in endeavouring to diminish that sort 
of influence, he thought he was justified in 
expressing the warmest resentment against 
such apostacy. He was one of those whom 
the right hon. Secretary had frequently 
endeavoured to ridicule for having wished 
that every European might be driven out 
of the East, but every hour, every minute, 
and every moment, confirmed him in that 
opinion; but he was more particularly 
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convinced, by what had fallen in a former 
debate on this subject, from an hon. gen- 
tleman (Mr. Dempster) who had said 
something to this effect, that ‘he con- 
ceived we had no more right to take pos- 
session of lands in that part of the world, 
than a horde of Tartars would have to seize 
upon Yorkshire, or any other opulent 
district on this island.’ Mr. Martin de- 
clared, that he was in general an enemy 
to what was called systematic opposition, 
by which he understood, in plain vulgar 
English, the voting through thick and 
thin to oust an administration; but that, 
if ever he should think himself justified 
in such conduct, it would be in times like 
these, when a set of men had abandoned 
the sound principles of the constitution, 
and joined themselves to its greatest ene- 
mies, for the sake of satisfying their 
avarice and ambition, or, to say the least, 
the virulence of their party ge That 
though many persons earnestly wished to 
drop the subject of the coalition, as trite 
and unfit to be longer talked of, he was of 
a different opinion, and wished to see a 
starling perched on the right elbow of the 
Speaker’s chair, which, whenever a perni- 
cious measure Jike that under considera- 
tion was brought forward, should repeat 
incessantly to the Treasury-bench, ¢ dis- 
graceful, shameless coalition!’ That he 
should not have been hurt to the degrec he 
now felt himself, if the right hon. Secretary 
had deserted alone; but that he haddeluded 
and seduced numbers of men, who stood 
high in public estimation, with whom he 
(Mr. Martin) had formerly thought it 2 
very highhonour toassociate: but that now, 
however elevated their station, compared 
to his humble lot, he should endeavour 
to keep himself free from the contagion 
of their principles; for that the infection 
had spread far and wide, and had taken 
effect upon many gentlemen, whose con- 
stitutional principles he thought free from 
danger. ‘That it was no wonder that the 
right hon. Secretary should be fearless of 
dangers to himself in proposing any mea- 
sure, however atrocious; for that, asanhon. 
Benn cman had very justly observed, he 
1ad a most glaring instance of imbecility 
in the nation, in the impunity of his noble 
colleage, whom he had ignominiously 
joined, though he, and several of his 
friends, had a hundred times pledged 
themselves virtually, if not in direct words, 
to bring him to trial. Mr. Martin added, 
that he hoped, however pernicious and de- 
structive to the constitution this measure 
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wmaight be in itself, that the attempt might | infam 
be of service, by rouzing the people at | tried 
large from that lethargic insensibility with through his unjust and coercive conduct, 
which they seemed to be Oppressed. That | Mr. i 
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¥2@ matter of astonishment if the right | H 
Tronourable Secretary should car 
Bill triumphantly. ‘That he had great | inflicted on the natives inthe East Indies, 
POwers on his side, that he had numbers, 

that he had men of high rank and de- 
description, and that he had some gentle- 


pose, in proving to the House, that the 
new administration, as proposed for India, 
less cruel than 
that he wished to abolish. Seeing this 
Bill in the light in which it offered itself 
to his understanding, he should give his 
decided negative to the Speaker’s leaving 


whose talk was nothin 
That some of those gentlemen had, on 


the poor disheartened minority into as 


high a veneration, or rather adoration mentary or incidental debate, or conversa- 


of the right hon. Secretary, ag they | tion on the state of the affairs of the East 
themselves had professed; but that for 


Sir Grey Cooper said, in every parlia- 


had been, and was at the moment he was 
»| Speaking, universally admitted, that the 
-{ great and most important Consideration de- 


yed the rights of | with the fortune and state o 


the House, con- Company : something that mig 
scious of the truth of his assertion, had | n 


id, the right hon. Se- | the present direction 
cretary might, perhaps, not think him | to w; 


very modest in preferniiig a petition to hi 
after he had th 


but that he should, notwithstanding, ask | sion, against palliatives, half measures, 


him a favour in that public situation. It procrastination and delay. Every bod 
Was no other, than that in the course 


the ensuing session, he would not hurt the 
feelings of gentlemen, 


the name of a late noble marquis, whose consideration, was drawn, without a mo- 


ment’s pause or deliberation, it was, 
ir | with the rapid glance of intuitive com.” 

prehension, declared to be a measure of 
was perfectly convinced, that that Vir- despotism on the one side, and of corrup- 
tuous nobleman would no more have in-| tion on the other; and when necessity 
troduced or Supported such a measure as was urged as the ground of parliamentary 
that proposed, than he would have joined interposition in this Case, necessity was 
the age lord, who, to the disgrace and | called by all the names that the exaggera- 
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tion of eloquence could express, was called | Journals, and in as good times as any this 
by the old name of the tyrant’s plea, and | country boasts. 
the new one, of the creed of slaves. Upon The dispute was not, he conceived, at 
this topic the counsel of the Company en- | present, upon the sacred right and immu- 
larged and expended their imagination. | tability of the Company’s charter, though 
They said the plea of necessity existed in | that at first seemed to be hazarded: but 
the times of the Stuarts, but that it was | upon the point whether a case be made 
buried at the Revolution. That was a sin- | either upon evidence or common notoriety 
gular period to assign for the supposal of | for the present interposition; and that is 
necessity ; for, to follow that most striking | really the true question upon the principle 
observation of the right hon. Secretary | of the Bill. He had always been given to 
who presented the Bill, if necessity had | understand, that it was the pointed plan 
not been the plea and the justification of | and leading measure of the earl ot Chat- 
freemen at the revolution, this House | ham, whose name could never be men- 
would not now have had a deliberative ca- | tioned in that House without reverence; 
pacity, andthe mandates of absolute power | that the government of this country should 
would have been the creed of slaves. Mr. | avail itself of the profit and advantage of 
St. John, in his famous Argument on the | the territorial acquisitions and revenues, 
case of Ship-money,* admitted the plea | which at the time in which he was the 
of necessity in many cases: he proved | efficient minister at the close of the year 
that the necessity for their money was | 1767, were known to be in the possession 
false and pretended, but that rights and | of the Company; and in his way to the 
property being introduced and maintained | attainment of this great object, he did not 
by known laws, there were times when, | seem to consider the charters of the Com- 
like the Philistines upon Sampson, those | pany as any stumbling-block or impedi- 
Jaws were too weak to bind us; and, as | ment to this career. 
Cicero says, ‘ necessitas magnum humane | Committecs of inquiry were instituted. 
imbecilitatis patronicium omnem legem | Whilst that inquiry was going on, wlien 
frangit.” This is a strong authority: and | the general court was running the course, 
if, in this case, the necessity be evident, | and following the visions of the South Sca 
uncontrolable and unmanageable by ex- | scheme, their progress was arrested by the 
pedicnts, it is an indispensable duty of | most spirited and salutary interposition. 
parliament to its constituents and to their | The account of the vote of the court came 
country to interfere. when the House was sitting. A Bill was 
The good sense of these times will not | drawn upon the box on the table in a few 
be diverted from its purpose by mere | minutes, by one of the ablest members of 
words, however splendid they may be; or | parliament who ever sat in that House. 
by assertions, however imposing or mag- | The Company petitioned against the Bill ; 
nificent they may appear to be; for, from | but upon a question whether it should be 
whatever height they may descend, this | referred to the committee, that pctition 
House will form its opinion upon evidence { was rejected.* In the midst of these pro- 
that has been brought home to the matter {| ceedings the Company entered into a ne- 
before them, not upon the ground of spe- | gociation to pay a considerable rent for 
culative reasonings, and conclusions drawn ; the possession of the territories, and a bar- 
from abstract propositions; upon the basis | gain was made that lasted till 1773. The 
of facts as they are, not upon the possi- | Bills in 1773 it was not necessary to state, 
bility of what they may be; upon the | but he desired that part of the preamble 
state of things, not upon the characters of | to the second Bill might be read ; it was 
persons. The interference of parliament | drawn by the same respectable member 
to regulate, reform, alter, rescind, and | who proposed the restraining Bill for their 
' vacate grants and charters of the crown, | dividends, and against their sending out a 
are most incontestably justified by the law | supervisor to India. 
and practice of parliament. The procced- But an account was produced to shew, 
ings of this House, and the Acts passed | that the necessity does not exist, and 
in consequence thereof, in the cases of | that the Company was only under a tem- 
the Turkey Company and the African | porary difficulty and distress, and that 
Company, are clear proofs of this position ; | upon the whole their property was far be- 
the detail of which may be seen by the | yond their debts and demands, and that 


* See Howell’s State Trials, vol. 3, p. 856. * See vol. 16, p. 342. 
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they were in reality in‘a prosperous situa- 
tion. This account was certainly produced 
as evidence by the counsel at the bar; 
but it was to be remembered, that they 
did not rest their case or their arguments 
upon it, and that they were not instructed 
to desire that it should be read: they 
seemed to be aware, that it was not calcu- 
lated to be read. The abstract looked 
well, and the sum total bore a good face: 
but, unfortunately for this account, it fell 
to be examined, searched, and dissected 
by the most acute discernment; and the 
fallacies of this extraordinary paper were 
stated and exposed in the most clear and 
convincing animadversion—at the touch 
of the spur it started up in its own shape. 
* He had nothing to add to these obser- 
vations, except that the account bore a 
double aspect. It was stated by great 
authority to be laid before the House to 
rove, that no necessity for the present 
interference existed; for that the Com- 
pany was merely under a temporary diffi- 
culty and distress. But on the face of it, 
i¢ stated the value of property, which 
could have no value till the Company 
was dissolved, or in a state of actual and 
declared insolvency. The value of their 
buildings in Leadenhall-street, their des- 
perate debts at home and abroad, and 
their military stores, were clearly dead 
stock, and not convertible into money till 
that event arrived. In 1702, when the 
old company was dissolved, that account 
might have been proper to be presented 
to lord Godolphin, before he made his fa- 
mous award, which was the basis of the 
two companies. The dead stock and 
buildings were allowed for at that time: 
but the case to justify the necessity was 
short. : 

They owe the state for customs one 
million. They owe 100,000/. on their 
bargain for the payment of 400,000/. in 
1782. This occasioned the present defi- 
ciency in the revenue of the sinking fund ; 
and the payment of this debt cannot be 
long delayed. They had been empowered 
to borrow money on their bonds, to the 
amount of 500,000/. Bills were drawn 
upon them to the amount of two millions 
and a half. There was a loan of 300,0U0/. 
in Exchequer bills, which must be can- 
celled: if not paid before the Gth of 
April, 1685, to fall on the then next 
aids, and collaterally on the sinking fund. 
Would the House and the nation consent 
to pay the debts, and to indorse the bills, 
éad to raise money to pay them by taxes 
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laid on the land and the industry of the 
people of Great Britain, to relieve and 
support a Company under its present go- 
vernment and management at home and 
abroad?—a Company, which, instead of 
adding, by the result of its commerce, to 
the national stock, or by its revenues, to 
the wealth and strength of the kingdom, 
hung a dead weight and heavy incumbrance 
on all our faculties and resources, and was 
the drain of the vital strength of Great 
Britain; and which would, if not prevent- 
ed by some measures of energy and dura- 
tion, sink us with it to inevitable ruin. 

- Mr. Ord began with saying, that, like 
a right hon. gentleman who spoke lately, 
he could declare he had been for years 
laboriously employed in the investigation | 
of the affairs of India; that: he likewise 
had not truubled the House on that sub- 
ject for three years; and, he would add, 
that although his abilities might not be 
any thing like equal to those of the right 
hon. gentleman, he dared assert, that he 
was aciuated by as pure a motive. He 
then proceeded to justify the secret come 
mittee, whose reports he rose to rescue 
from the odium of having in any part of 
them suggested such a Bill as that under 
consideration: there was not a syllable 
in any one of them that led to such an idea, 
much less had it ever been in the contem- 
plation of the members of that committee 
to propose a measure at all similar to that 
which had been introduced by the right 
hon, Secretary. The Bill brought in by 
the learned gentleman (Mr. Dundas) was 
the Bill which he had himself had a hand 
in drawing. That Bill did not break 
through the Company’s charter, annihi- 
lating all their rights, and seizing upon alk 
their property; it merely regulated the 
charter, by restraining the court of pro- 
prietors from their controling power over 
the court of directors, and gave an in- 
creased degree of authority where the 
vigour of government was most wanted, 
in India, where an equal share of al ab 
sibility was also placed. The several ob- 
jections already started he resumed, and 
dwelt with most emphasis on the influence 
of the crown, which le did not think was 
at all diminished by the various systems 
of reform which had been so loudly trum- 
peted in the House, and to the public. 
For what were all these retrenchments, 
compared with the vast accumulation of 
patronage which this Bill undeniably em- 
braced? It would not only give perma- 
nency to the affairs of the Company, but 

[4 U] 
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to the situation of ministers. And this 
was one chief reason which urged him 
to condemn and execrate this measure, 
as it gave such a weight to the preroga- 
tive, as might in the end overbalance the 
democratical part of the constitution. 
This he was determined never to lose 
sight of in all his parliamentary discus- 
sions, because the moment the balance of 
the constitution was lost, our liberties 
were extinct. He consequently deemed 
it his duty to oppose the commitment of 
a Bill fraught with so much ignominy and 
ruin, not only to the Company, which 
was its more immediate victim, but also 
and certainly, however remotely, to the 
liberties of the community at large. 
Mr. Gregory entered into a very dis- 
tinct narrative of all the Company’s trans- 
actions since the time of his occupying a 
share of the direction. He had long 
foreseen, and sometimes foretold the pre- 
sent perplexed and involved situation of 
their affairs: he had even declared in 
She committee, that the various abuses of 
them had become so flagifious and enor- 
mous, that unless some specific measure 
was adopted, it would be better to leave 
the investigation of them altogether. But 
@ measure was contrived and attempted at 
Jast, which fully met his idea, because it 
seemed possessed of all those requisites 
which were calculated to render it effec- 
tual and complete. Many other schemes 
he had heard proposed, but none of them 
seemed to embrace the entire object with 
so much accuracy and simplicity as this. 
He then entered on the consideration of 
the Company’s affairs, which were not, in 
his apprehension, retrievable, but on a 
plan altogether new, reduced to other 
dada ae and put into other hands; he 
accor ingly declared his attachment to the 
Bill; but he wished the House to believe 
him, that he acted in this, as he ever had 
done in all matters of trust, with the most 
scrupulous integrity; the whole time he 
had been in the direction, this, and this 
alone, had been the object he aimed at— 
to serve the Company independently, ho- 
nestly, and faithfully; so that, in giving 
his consent to the present Bill, he oped 
to be understood as supporting it on prin- 
ciples of real and sincere esteem. He 
defended his own conduct while a member 
of the secret committee, appealing to Mr. 
Dundas and Mr. Ord, whether he had 
not recommended an effectual and strong 
measure respecting India, if any was pur- 
sued? He declared, that though the Bill 
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appeared to him to be by far the best sys- 
tem that he had yet seen or heard of, yet. 
he hoped there would ever continue a re- 
spectable opposition in that House, who 
would narrowly watch the commissioners’ 
conduct, and exercise a rigorous control 
over their proceedin 

Mr. Beaufoy addressed the House as 
follows :—I have listened, Sir, with the 
greatest attention to the various argu- 
ments that have been urged in the course 
of the debate, that I might either adopt, 
with confidence, the opinions of others, or 
be enabled, by thcir means, to correct and 
improve my own; for my object is not to 
censure or applaud administration, but to 
contribute at 1 can to the establishment 
of such a system as may be productive of 
effectual reform in India, with the least 
possible infringement of the Company's 
rights at home—with the least ible 
hazard to the British constitution. I shall, 
therefore, support the system proposed oy 
the present Bill, where I can do it wi 
integrity; and where I cannot, I shall en- 
deavour to point out what preferable sys- 
tem may be devised. 

All that part ofthe right hon. Secre- 
tary’s lye which provides for the happi- 
ness of the natives of India, appears to me 
to be equally humane and wise; for it 
restores to them what they have long been 
deprived of—the rights of men. The 
necessity of this reform is sufficiently 

roved, by the various instances of vio- 
ence and abuse which a right hon. 
entleman '(Mr. Burke) has already 
escribed, in his review of the conduct 
of the Company’s servants in India. 
Many other instances, equally strong, 
might be alleged, but I shall mention 
only two. It appears by the records of 
your proceedings, that one of the Com- 
pany’s servants levied on the natives 8 
tax of 2,000/. a year for the 'charges of 
his toilet; a second tax of 2,500/. a year 
for the expenses of his table; a third tax 
of 2,000/. a year as perquisites to his 
footman. These sums he extorted, not 
from the great and from the rich, but from 
wretches who had nothing but their sub- 
sistence to give. So intense was the 
eveany of the Company's servants, that 
they aggravated the miseries even of pes- 
tilence and famine ; for when, in many, of 
the districts of Bengal, more than half 
the inhabitants were swept away, the Com- 
pany’s collectors compelled the living to 
pay the taxes of the dead. ; 

Equally ruinous with these horrid op- 
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“pressions, though not equally rapid in 
their operation, is the custom so repeat- 
edly recommended by the directors at 
home, so eagerly adopted by their ser- 
vants abroad, of dispossessing the rajahs 
and zemindars, the ancient nobility and 
hereditary proprietors of the soil, and of 
letting their lands on lease to the highest 
bidder. While these chieftains hud pos- 
session of their estates, each was con- 
sidered by the people, not only as their 
ud in time of peace, and their leader 
in time of war, but as the general father 
of his district. Such, indeed, is the affec- 
tion the people bear them, that even in 
distress and poverty, and banishment it- 
self, they will not leave them: if poor, 
they contribute all they can to their re- 
lief; if banished, they follow them to exile. 
To restore these unfortunate men to their 
estates, is to restore prosperity and happi- 
ness to places that have long been the 
seats of desolation and despair. If, then, 
nothing more were to be considered in 
the right hon. Secretary’s plan, but its 
probable effect on the interests of the na- 
tives of India, -he would be entitled to the 
thanks, not only of the brahmins, not only 
of every other Hindoo, but of every human 
being who feels an interest in the sufferings 
of his kind. 

But examine the effects which this 
system will have on the rights of the India 

ompany ; examine the effects it will have 
on the British constitution: you will find 
it embarrassed with difficulties without 
end; evils of uncommon magnitude rise 
upon the view. This Bill avowedly abro- 
gates the eee tls charters. Charters, 
Sir, are not like other laws, repealable at 
the will of the legislature; they are com- 
pacts, and cannot be justly cancelled with- 
out the consent of both the contracting 

arties. That parliament has a right to 
interfere in prescribing the mode in which 
the Company’s territorial possessions shall 
be governed, no doubt can be entertained ; 
for such interference implies no breach of 
the Company’s charter. But to subvert 
their constitution, on the plea of an un- 
proved and unreal necessity, unproved 
and unreal as applied to these objects ; to 
violate solemn compacts, to break through 
engagements, for the observance of which 
the faith and honour of the nation have 
been pledged; the authority of parliament 
itself does not extend so far; for even the 
omnipotence of parliament is circum- 
scribed by the eternal laws of justice. Is 
there a man who ventures to deny this 
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maxim? One such man it seems there 
is: § Away with their chartered rights,’ 
said the right hon. gentleman ( Mr. Burke); 
‘you are not bound to observe them:’ 
the great charter gives you authority to 
violate all charters: the great charter 
gives you aright to do the extremity of 
wrong. Such is the spirit of this new 
system; such are the maxims by which 
its advocates recommend it to the House. 
But the sacred rights which charters give, 
are not the only rights which this Bill 
violates: it has a wider aim; for its prin- 
ciple is levelled at all the rights of pro- 
perty. The same power which appoints 
agents and stewards to the Company 
against their will, and, makes them inde- 
pendent of their control, may equally ap- 
point an agent and steward to the estate 
of every gentleman who hears me; ma 
equally assign the management of his 
affairs, the collection of his rents, and 
their disposal, when collected, to a person 
in whose appointment his will had no share, 
and over whose actions he has no control. 
But the power which deprives him of the 
management and disposal of his property, 
does, in effect, deprive him of his propert 
itself. This principle once established, 
what security have the other public com- 
Pa of the kingdom? What security 
as the Bank of England? What security 
has the South Sea Company? What se- 
curity have any of the public corporations? 
What security have the national creditors, 
or indeed any individual, either for his 
Seva or his private rights? It would be 
olly in the extreme to mippore that this 
principle, once admitted, will operate only 
on the affairs of the East India Company. 
Good principles may sleep ;' but bad ones 
never will. It is the curse of panes h that 
when a bad principle is once established, 
bad men will always be found to give it 
its full effect. - 
Numberless are the objections that ma 
be made to this pernicious system; but 
will not say any thing of the enormous 
addition to the influence of the crown 
that must result from the creation of 15 
new placemen; of placemen invested not 
only with all the patronage which the ma- 
nagement of the commercial concerns of 
so vast a Company must give them among 
the manufacturing and trading interests 
at home, but likewise with the substantial 
and exorbitant power that must attend 
the receipt of little less than five mil- 
lions of revenue, and the government 
of more than twenty millions of peo- 
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le. I will not say any thing of the 

bread which this system makes in the 
constitution, Dy giving executive autho- 
rity to those in whom the constitution 
acknowledges only legislative ; nor will I 
make any remarks on the means which 
this system seems calculated to afford a 
minister, on the one hand, of controling 
parliament by the influence of the crown, 
if that should be necessary to his views ; 
or, on the other hand, if this better suits 
his schemes, of controling the crown by 
an extension of the executive power of 
parliament: I will not enlarge on. these 
things; for no evidence of argument, no 
power of language can add to the melan- 
choly reflections which the very mention 
of them excites in the mind of every 
thinking man. 

But I shall be told, that to find fault is 
an easy talent; and shall be asked, per- 
baps, ‘ what better system have you to 
propose?’ In the first place, allow me to 

express my firm belief, that if any equi- 
_ table plan were proposed, to such a plan 
the consent of the Company might be 
easily oBtained. Upon this supposition, I 
would propose that the management of 
the Company’s commercial concerns shall 
be committed to agents chosen by them- 
selves; in other words, that as far as their 
commercial interests are in question, the 
constitution of the Company shall’ con- 
tinue the same as itis; or, that if any 
alteration be made in it, it be only that of 
restoring to the proprietors of 500/. stock, 
their ancient right of voting in all resolu- 
tions of their court. In the next place, I 
would propose that the management of 
the Company’s territorial possessions shall 
be assigned to three persons resident in 
England; to three persons, not to seven, 
nominated by the crown, not by parlia- 
ment. I prefer three persons to seven, as 
adding less to the power of the crown; I 
prefer three persons to one, from a per- 
Suasion that the time and talents of no 
a man are equal to such an extent 
and varicty of business—the separation of 
the commerce of the Company from their 
territorial possessions has been declared 
by the rizht bon. Secretary to be extremely 
difficult; some difficulties I know there 
are; but that those d.fficulties are insu- 
perable, I can never believe. Inthe third 
place, I would propose that the disposal 
of the revenues of India, like that of the 
revenucs at home, shall originate with 
parliament; and that all sums expended 
shall be applicd to specific services, ip 
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consequence of specific grants. Extraor- 
dinary expenses must, I know, be incur- 
red; but in that case, the persons who 
issue the money will be responsible to par- 
liament, and if their reasons are disap- 
proved, will be liable to punishment. It 
were much to be wished, too, that all fu- 
ture accounts of money received or dis- 
bursed in India, might be referred to a 
select committee, annually appointed by 
the House; as, by that means, no frauds 
of any magnitude could easily escape de- 
tection. In the last place, I would pro- 
pose, that during the remaining period of 
the Company’s charter, such part of the 
India revenue as shall be more than suffi- 
cient to maintain the civil and military 
establishments there, shall be appropriated 
to the specific purposes of paying the 
Company’s debts, and of providing their 
investment. But that, when the Com- 
pany’s charter shall expire, such part of 
the surplus revenue as parliament shall 
think may be drawn from that country 
without distress and ruin to the natives, 
shall be remitted through the medium of 
the Company’s investment, in the same 
manner as the private fortunes of the 
Company's servants are now transmitted 
to Europe, through the medium of invest- 
ments of foreign companies. By this 
plan the pernicious union of the two in- 
compatible characters of, sovereign and 
merchant would be destroyed; the Com- 
pany would be reduced to their original 
character of merchants merely, and be 
compelled to exchange a trade of fraud 
and violence, for an equitable trade on 
principles merely commercial; while the 
natives, hitherto victims to the avarice of 
the Company, would live under the pro- 
tection of the British government, as se- 
curely as they formerly lived under the 
protection of their own. 

This plan has also these farther recom- 
mendations, that it violates no charters; 
it trespasses on no man’s right; it brings 
with it no breach of the constitution, for 
it gives no executive power to the dele- 
gates of the people; nor would it occa- 
sion any addition to the other power of 
the crown than that which, in the nature 
of things, is unavoidable; an addition sa 
small, that it is not more than in propor- 
tion to the additional means of control 
which would be given to parliament. I 
fear, Sir, I have trespassed on the indul- 
gence of the House much too long. If I 
have so offended, it has not been owing to 
any presumptuous opinion of myself, but 
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to the earnest desire I feel to avoid those 
unwarrantable schemes, those desperate 
projects that roll on other principles than 
those of the constitution, of probity, and 
justice. When plans of this sort are pro- 
posed, not to give them all the opposition 
in my power, would be to sacrifice my 
own peace of mind, and my character as 
an honest man. | 

Mr. Samuel Smith, jun. went through 
an argument upon the directors’ state of 
the Company’s accounts, delivered last 
Thursday ; answering Mr. Fox’s observa- 
tions article by article, and charging him 
with wilful misrepresentation. He charged 
the whole with being a design to send off 
some half-plucked pigeons to India, in 
order that they might come back in full 
plumage, decked out in all the splendour 
of the East. — 

Mr. Dundas delivered his opinion at 
large on the affairs of the East India Com- 
pany, on the Bill he had himself brought 
in last session, and on the Bill then under 
consideration. He desired the House to 
look a moment at the very extraordinary 
manner in which that Bill stood before 
them. When the right hon. Secretary 
opened it, he had been understood to de- 
clare the Company bankrupts. He could 
not himself say whether this was the case 
or not, but he had read it in a report of 
the right hon. gentleman’s speech at an 
inn on the road to town. That report 
stated the Secretary to have made such a 
declaration, and the newspaper was well 
known not to be adverse to the right hon. 
gentleman. Take it for granted, however, 
that this was a mistake: under this mis- 
take the court of directors prepare an 
account of their affairs, made up just as if 
they were bankrupts. The right hon. 
Secretary answered the account with great 
ingenuity, and upon that issue the Bill 
Sena so that the Company in fact, 

ad not been fairly heard, and that House 
were wholly in the dark as to any informa- 
tion the Company were able to lay before 
them. Having dwelt on the impropriety 
of proceeding under such circumstances, 
Mr. Dundas said, as the King in his 
speech at the end of the last session, men- 
tioned the affairs of India, and said, it 
would be one of the first subjects taken 
into. consideration when parliament met 
again, he was entitled to presume that the 
right hon. gentleman had by that time 
made up his mind to his system, and that 
he perfectly well knew what that system 
was. It would have been fair, therefore, 
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to have communicated to the Company by 
their chairman, or through some other 
medium, what the system was, that they 
might have prepared themselves to come 
forward with a true state of their accounts, 
and to defend themselves against the Bill, 
when parliament met. Having said this, 
he went into a detail of the proceedings of 
the secret committee, and of the origin, 
principle, and view of the Bill, which he 
had brought in last year. He declared 
the last administration had no hand in 
forming it: that it was drawn only by a 
few members of the secret committee. 
He argued upon the propriety of giving 
more power in India to the government 
there, rather than to enlarge the powers 
here. After going fully through this 
part of his subject, he came to the consi- 
deration of the present Bill, which he re- 
probated, as big with the most alarming 
consequences to the constitution, declarin 

it created an imperium tn impert»; and 
so far from increasing the influence of the 
crown, did, what was much worse, create 
a new, inordinate, and unexampled influ- 
ence, which it placed in the hands of the 
minister of the present day, and his party, 
for five years together. In this, he said, the 
right hon. gentleman had out-heroded He- 
rod. He had gone beyond all his furmer 
achievements in reducing the influence of 
the crown; for this created an immensity 
of patronage; it was a patronage which 
would follow the right hon. gentleman to 
private life. He described the dangerous 
consequences of such an influence; the 
objection was not, he repeated, to the 
accession of influence which it would 
give to the crown, but to the influence 
which it would create in the persons of 
the present ministers, independent of the 
crown, and of the parliam nt; an influence 
unknown to the constitution, and which, 
in his: mind, would be infinitely more 
dangerous than the influence of the crown, 
however great. If the commissioners 
were appointed by the crown, they would 
become, as they ought, objects uf jea- 
lousy to that House; they would be like 
the other ministers of the crown, for ever 
watched by parliament; but this board, 
appointed under the sanction and cover 
of their names, would claim their peculiar 
protection as their political creators, and 
their conduct would not be watched with 
the jealousy and suspicion which it ought 
to be. He described the Bill which he 
proposed, and said, that he commended 
the appointment of a new secretary of 
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state for India, as a far preferable mea- 
sure. He declared, he had rather see the 
master of the show, than the puppets he 
meant to move; if therefore Mr. Fox 
was in such an office, he was persuaded 
the duties of it would be actively and 
usefully discharged, and the public much 
better served than by the seven emperors 
the right hon. gentleman meant to nomi- 
nate. 

The Solicttor General (Mr. Mansfield) 
replied, and turned the arguments of Mr. 
Dundas on the minister’s not having given 
the Company earlier notice of his system 
upon himself, asking, why he had not 

iven the Company due notice of his Bill 

t year? He said, the imperium in im- 

erio already existed; it was the East 
{odin Company, acccording to its present 
constitution. 

Mr. Thomas Pitt said, he was no party 
man: he detested systematic and factious 


opposition; but he declared, he considered. 


the present Bill as so oppressive and alarm- 
Ing an attack on the liberties of the subject, 
the independence of parliament, the pre- 
rogative of the crown, and the principles 
of the constitution, that if to-morrow 
were to be his last day, he should die in 
more peace for the opportunity he en- 
joyed that night of pronouncing his de- 
termined opposition to it. It was one of 
the measures which gentlemen might ex- 
pect from such a ministry; from a coali- 
tion who had entered into office by seizing 
the reins of government by force, and 
who meant to conclude their career by 
giving the death-blow to their country. 
Lord John Cavendish said, that when 
the Bill came to be coolly considered, the 
public would see what pains had been 
taken by those who raised so much cla- 
mour against it, to confound their judg- 
ments, and mislead their understandings. 
The Bill was such a measure as the situa- 
tion of affairs required. All systems must 
necessarily be adapted to the situation and 
circumstances of a country. Nobody 
but a child or a trifler would think of con- 
tinuing the present constitution of the 
India Company, and make those who had 
already proved themselves inadequate to 
the energy of government, the medium 
of applying a new system to India. There 
were, then, but two opinions; to give the 
crown the appointments, or to nominate 
in parliament to them. The latter was 
adopted. Why? Because it was the 
most efficacious. Because the Bill was 
an experiment, and to give the system 
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fair trial, it must necessarily be permanent 
for a sufficient time to prove its utility. 
That could not be done in any other way 
than the one chosen. It was necessary 
also for him to remind the House, that if 
parliament did not pass that Act, or some 
other, for the relief of the Company, within 
20 days, the process must issue from the 
Exchequer, and the goods of the Com- 
pany be all seized by virtue of an extent ; 
or by that time the limitation of the 
act of parliament would expire. With 
regard to having changed his principles, 
he had never changed them. He had 
often, in the course of a 30 years parlia- 
mentary life, found it right to act with 
different sets of men. He had never de- 
serted others, but others had deserted 
him, and that more than onoe, twice, or 
thrice. Lord John adverted to what had 
been thrown out about party and faction. 
Party and faction, he said, were materi- 
ally different; faction was a combination 
of men, who, pureuing their own interests, 
were consequently hostile to those of their 
country. Party, on the contrary, implied 
only confidence, arising from congeniality 
of opinion; a band of men united on 
principle, and allied to one another b 
the experience of mutual integrity; suc 

& preconcert was apart | to give firm- 
ness to a ministry; such had ever been 
his opinion; and he had always been a 
party man; but he contemned the idea of 
being a member of a faction. Party was 
a system of connection founded on pre- 
vious confidence ; faction the cry of an 
heterogeneous opposition, whose aim was 
power, and who pursued it by an indiscri- 
minate attack, both of what was right and 
what was wrong. This, however, was an 
invariable maxim in his political creed, 
that public men must stand on their pub- 
lic character, and that the private favour 
of the prince was not the constitutional 
road to office. 

Mr. W. Pitt went over all the ground 
of the debate. He pledged himself to 
enter into the discussion of the particu- 
lars of the statement of the Company’s 
affairs, and to prove the objections of Mr. 
Fox to be fallacious. He said, that he 
would venture a paradox. The Bill 
tended, in its principle, not only to dimi- 
nish, but also to increase the influence of 
the crown. This was a paradox; but he. 
explained it thus: it increased the in- 
fluence of the crown in the end; but in 
the mean time, it increased only the in- 
fluence of the present ministers, inde- 
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pendent of the crown; and should they 
be driven from their places, they would 
carry this influence with them into private 
life, and it would be exerted against the 
crown. He spoke again of the coalition ; 
called to recollection several of their for- 
mer expressions ; paid Mr. Fox many high 
compliments; said that he was the man, 
of all others, the most eminently endowed, 
and the best calculated to save his coun- 
‘try: but this measure was so bold, so vio- 
lent, and so mischievous, that he could not 
entertain a good opinion of him. He 
charged Mr. Fox with acting with men, 
avowed enemies to those principles which 
the right hon. gentleman had so gloriously 
exerted himself in defending and enforc- 
ing, when he (Mr. Pitt) had first begun 
his political and parliamentary career, and 
had the honour of fighting by his side in 
the same cause; a cause which he never 
would abandon. He said, that those who 
opposed the present Bill, were always 
called upon to produce another in its 
stead. It might not be improper to call 
to the recollection of the House, an ex- 
ression which fell from one of the right 
on. Secretaries of State, when, before 
the coalition, the other called upon him 
for something of the same sort. ‘ No,’ 
says he, ‘1 by no means hold myself call- 
ed upon to propose a measure in the room 
of that which f object to. It is the busi- 
ness of ministers, it is their duty to pro- 
pose measures for the government of the 
country; it is ours to question the wis- 
dom, the propriety, and the application of 
the remedies they propose to the evils 
which exist.’ He called to the memory 
of the House another expression of the 
right hon. gentleman’s, and which he ap- 
plied, he said, to an hon. friend with 
whom he lived in the closest intimacy. 
The right hon. gentleman, he said, would 
recollect a time; or if he did not, there 
were those now near him who could put 
him in mind of it, when the administra- 
tion of the noble lord in the blue ribbon 
was defended upon this principle: ‘I do 
not support them because they are active, 
industrious, and able, but because I can- 
not find better to put in their place.’ 
What was the reply of the right hon. gen- 
tleman? ‘ That such language was a libel 
upon human nature; with other ‘expres- 
sious, which Mr. Pitt said he forebore to 
add. But, said Mr. Pitt, though this was 
the language of the: right hon. Secretary, 
I will not follow him in it. If the House 
should think it right to throw out this 
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Bill, which I trust they will, I pledge my- 
self to bring forward a bill for the regula- 
tion of India, not subject to these objece 
tions, not charged with this violence. It 
is not matured in my mind; but the idea 
is formed, and I pledge myself to bring it _ 
forward. In recollecting the memorabilia 
of Mr. Fox, he must not forget the ex- 
pression which came from him on that 
truly memorable day, when the peace was 
discussed : * You called for a peace,’ said 
he, speaking in the.tone of the minister of 
the day, ‘ and I have given you a peace, 
such a peace that you Fall repent of ever 
having sought a peace; such a peace as 
shall make you feel, and suffer for your 
conduct. Y shall make you rue the day 
that you dared to pester me with so ime 
pertinent a demand.’ How applicable 
would this sentence be to his present con- 
duct! Might he not now, in his own per- 
son, say, * you called for something to be 
done for the East Indies; you asked for 
some settlement of that government; you 
said that something must be done immes 
diately ; and something shall be done; 
but it shall be so done, that you shall re- 
pent the longest day you have to live your 
interference in the matter.’ He talked of 
the liberty allowed to the Westminster 
committee to meet, propose amendments 
of the laws, superintend parliament, and 
control its conduct ; and compared it with 
the not suffering the East India Company 
to be heard or to make their defence, 
when their chartered rights and properties 
were in imminent danger. He concluded 
with repeating the declaration, that if the 
House should throw out this Bill, he 
pledged himself to bring forward one 
which would, in his mind, answer the exi- 
gencies, without the violence or danger of 
this measure. 


Mr. Secretary Fox rose, and delivered 
himself to the following effect : 


Sir; the necessity of my saying 
something upon the present occasion, is 
so obvious to the House, that no apology 
will, I hope, be expected from me in 
troubling them even at so late an hour, 
(two o’clock in the morning). I shall 
not enter much into a detail, or minute 
defence, of the particulars of the Bill be- 
fore you, because few particular objec- 
tions have been made: the opposition to 
it consisting only in general reasonings, 
of little application some, and some totally: 
distant from the point in question. This 
Bill has been combated through its past 

§ 
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stages upon various principles; but to 
this moment the House has not heard it 
canvassed upon its own intrinsic merits. 
The debate this night has turned chiefly 
upon tw@ points—violation of charter, and 
increase of influence ; and upon both these 
points { shall say a few words, 

The hon. gentleman, who opened the 
debate (Mr. Powys), first demands my 
attention; not, indeed, for the wisdom of 
the observations which fell from him this 
night, (acute and judicious though he is 
upon most occasions) but from the na- 
tural weight of all such characters in this 
country, the aggregate of whom’ should, 

in my opinion, always decide upon public 
measures: but his ingenuity was never, in 
my opinion, exerted more ineffectually, 
upon more mistaken principles, and more 
inconsistent with the common tenor of his 
conduct, than in this debate. 

The hon. gentleman charges me with 
abandoning that cause, which, he says, in 
terms of flattery, [ had once so success- 
fully asserted. I tell him, in reply, that 
if he were to search the history of my 
life, he would find that the period of it, 
in which I struggied most for the real, 
substantial cause of liberty, is this very 
moment that I am addressing you. Free- 
dom, according to my conception of it, 
Consists in the safe and sacred possession 
of a man’s property, governed by laws de- 
fined and certain; with many personal 
privileges, natural, civil, and religious, 
which he cannot surrender without ruin 
to himself; and of which to be deprived 
by any other power, is despotism. This 
Bill, instead of subverting, is destined to 
give stability to these principles; instead 
of narrowing the basis of freedom, it tends 
to enlarge it; instead of suppressing, its 
object is to infuse and circulate the spirit 
of liberty. 

What is the most odious species of ty- 
ranny? Precisely that which this Bill is 
meant to-annihilate. That a handful of 

“men, free themselves, should execute the 
most base and abominable despotism over 
millions of their fellow-creatures ; that in- 
nocence should be the victim of oppres- 
sion; that industry should toil for rapine ; 
that the harmless Jabourer should sweat, 
not for his own benefit, but for the luxury 
and rapacity of tyrannic depredation. In 
a word, that thirty millions of men, gifted 
by Providence with the ordinary endow- 
ments of humanity, should groan under a 
system of despotism, unmatched in all the 
histories of the world. 
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What is the end of all government? 
Certainly the happiness of the governed. 
Others may hold other opinions ;_ but this 
is mine, and I proclaim it. What are we 
to think of a government, whose good 
fortune is supposed to spring from the 
calamities of its subjects, whose aggran- 
dizement grows out of the miseries of 
mankind? This is the kind of government 
exercised under the East India Company 
upon the natives of Indostan; and the 
subversion of that infamous government is 
the main object of the Bill in question. 
But in the progress of accomplishing this 
end, it is objected that the charter of the 
Company should not be violated; and 
upon this point, Sir, I shall. deliver my 
opinion without disguise. A charter is a 
trust to one or more persons for some 
given benefit. If this trust be abused, if 
the benefit be not obtained, and its failure 
arises from palpable guilt, or (what in this 
case is full as bad) from re e ignorance 
or mismanagement, will any man gravely 
say, that trust should not be resumed, and 
delivered to other hands, more especially 
in the case of the East India Company, 
whose manner of executing this trust, 
whose laxity and Jangour produced, and 
tend to produce consequences diametri- 
cally opposite to the ends of confiding that 
trust, and of the institution for which it 
was granted? I beg of gentlemen to be 
aware of the lengths to which their argu- 
ments upon the intangibility of this char- 
ter may be carried. Every syllable vir- 
tually impeaches the establishment by 
which we sit in this House, in the enjoy- 
ment of this freedom, and of every other 
blessing cf our government. These kind 
of arguments are batteries against the main 
pillar of the British constitution. Some 
men are consistent with their own private 
opinions, and discover the inheritance of 
family maxims, when they question the 
principles of the Revolution;. but I have 
no scruple in subscribing to the articles of 
that creed which produced it. Sovereigns 
are sacred, and reverence is due to every 
king: yet, with all my attachments to the 
person of a first magistrate, had I lived in 
the reign of James the 2nd, I should most 
certainly have contributed my efforts, 29 
borne part in those illustrious struggles 
which vindicated an empire from heredi- 
tary servitude, and recorded this valuable 
doctrine, that * trust abused was revo- 
cable.” 

No man, Sir, will tell me, that a trust t 
a company of merchants stands upoo 
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Solemn and sanctified ground by which a | gives no right to the conqueror to bea 


trust is committed toa monarch; and I 
am at a loss to reconcile the conduct of 
men who approve that resumption of vio- 
Jated trust, which rescued and re-esta- 
blished our unparalleled and admirable 
constitution, with a thousand valuable im- 
rovemeots and advantages, at the Revo- 
ution; and who, at this moment, rise up 
the champions of the East India Company's 
charter, although the incapacity and in- 
competence of that Company to a due and 


adequate discharge of the trust deposited | 


in them by that charter, are themes of 
ridicule and contempt to all the world; 
and although, in consequence of their 


mismanagement, connivance, and imbe-. 


cility, combined with the wickedness of 
their servants, the very name of an Eng- 
lishman is detested, even to a proverb, 
through all Asia, and the national charac. 
ter .is become degraded and dishonoured. 
To rescue that name from odium,- and 
redeem this character from disgrace, are 
some of the objects of the present Bill; 
and gentlemen should, indeed, gravely 
weigh their opposition to a measure which, 
with a thousand other points not less 
waluable, aims at the attainment of these 
objects. 

Those who condemn the present Bill as 
a violation of the chartered rights of the 
East India Company, condemn, on the 
Bame ground, IJ say again, the Revolution, 
as a violation of the chartered rights of 
king James 2. He, with as much reason, 
might have claimed the property of domi- 
nion; but what was the language of the 
people? No, you have no property in 
dominion ; dominion was vested in you, 
as it is in every chief magistrate, for the 
benefit of the community to be governed ; 
it was a sacred trust delegated by com- 
pace you have abused that trust; you 

ave exercised dominion for the pur- 
poses of vexation and tyranny; not of 
comfort, protection, and good order: and 
-we therefore resume the power which was 
cia ae) ours; we recur to the first prin- 
ciples of all government, the will of the 
‘many ; and it is our will that you shall no 
dJonger abuse your dominion. The case is 
the same with the East India Company’s 
government over a territory, as it has been 
said by my hon. friend (Mr. Burke) of 
‘280,000 square miles in extent, nearly 
equal to all Christian Europe, and con- 
taining 30,000,000 of the hnman race. It 
matters not whether dominion arises from 
conquest, or from compact: conquest 
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tyrant; and it is no violation of right to 
abolish the authority which is misused. 
Having said so much upon the general 
matter of the Bill, 1 must beg Jeave to 
make a few observations upon the remarks 
of particular gentlemen; and first of the 
learned gentleman over against me (Mr. 
ected The learned gentleman hag 
made a long, and, as he always does, an 
able speech; yet, translated into plain 
English, and disrobed of the dexterous 
ambiguity in which it has been enveloped, 
what does it amount to? To an establish- 
ment of the principles upon which this _ 
Bill is founded, and an indirect confession 
of its necessity. He allows the frangibility 
of charters, when absolute occasion requires 
it, and admits that the charter of the Com- 
pany should not prevent the adoption of a 
proper plan for the future government of 
ndia, if a proper plan can be achieved 
upon no other terms. The first of these 
missions seems agreeable to the civil 
maxims of the learned gentleman’s life, so 
far as a maxim can be traced in a political 
character so various and flexible: and to 
deny the second of these concessions was 
impossible, even for the learned gentleman, 
with a staring reason upon your table, I 
mean the learned gentleman's bill of last 
year, to confront him if he attempted it. 
The learned gentleman’s Bill and the Bill 
before you, are grounded upon the same 
bottom, of abuse of trust, mal-administra- 
tion, debility, and incapacity in the Com- 
pany and their servants: but the difference 
In the remedy is this: the learned gentle- 
man’s Bill opens a door to an influence a 
hundred times more dangerous than any 
that can be imputed to this Bill, and 
deposits in one man an arbitrary power 
over millions, not in England, where the 
evil of this corrupt ministry could not be 
felt, but in the Hast Indies, the scene of, 
every mischief, fraud, and violence. The 
learned gentleman’s Bill afforded the most 
extensive latitude for malversation; the 
Bill before you guards against it with all 
imaginable precaution. Every line in. 
both the Bills which I have had the honour 
to introduce, presumes the possibility of 
bad administration, forevery word breathes 
suspicion. This Bill supposes that men 
are but men: it confides in no integrity, 
it trusts no character; it inculcates the 
wisdom of a jealousy of power, and annexes 
responsibility not only to every action, 
but even to the inaction of those who are 
to dispense it. The necessity of these 
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peo must be evident, when it is 
nown that the different misfortunes of 

the Company resulted not more from what 

_ the: servants did, than from what the 
masters did not. , 

To the probable effects of the learned 
gentleman’s Bill and this, I beg to call the 
attention of the House. Allowing, for 
‘argument’s sake, to the governor-general 
‘of India, under the first-named Bill, the 
most unlimited and superior abilities, with 
‘soundness of heart, and integrity the most 
unquestionable; what good consequences 
‘could be reasonably expected from his 
‘extraordinary, extravagant, and unconsti- 
_ tutional power, under the tenure by which 
‘he held it?) Were his projects the most 
‘enlarged, his systems the most wise and 
‘excellent which human skill could advise ; 
‘what fair hope could be entertained of 
their eventual success, when, perhaps, 
before he could enter upon the execution 
‘of any measure, he may be recalled in 
_ consequence of one of. those changes in 
_ ‘the administrations of this country, which 
have been so frequent for a few years, and 
which some good men wish to see eve 
hie Exactly the same reasons whic 

anish all rational hope of benefit from an 
Indian administration under the Bill of 
‘the learned gentleman, justify the duration 
of the proposed commission. If the dis- 
pensers of the plan of governing India (a 
‘place from which the answer of a ‘etter 
cannot be expected in less than twelve 
‘months), have not greater stability in their 
situations than a British ministry, adieu 
to all hopes of rendering our eastern ter- 
ritories of any real advantage to this coun- 
try; adieu to every expectation of purging 
or purifying the Indian system, of reform, 
’ of improvement, of reviving confidence, of 
‘regulating the trade upon its proper prin- 
‘ ciples, of restoring tranquillity, of re-estab- 
lishing the natives in comfort, and of se- 
‘curing the perpetuity of these blessings, 
by the cordial reconcilement of the Indians 
‘with their former tyrants, upon fixed terms 
of eN & friendship, and fellowship. I will 
leave the House and the kingdom to judge 
_which is best calculated to accomplish 
those salutary-ends ; the Bill of the learned 
gentleman, which leaves all to the discre- 
tion of one man, or the Bill before you, 
- which depends upon the duty of several 
men, who are in a state of daily account 
‘fo this House, of hourly account to the 
ministers of the crown, of occasional ac- 
count to the proprietors of. East India 
‘ atock, and who are allowed sufficient time 


LY 
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to practise their plans, unaffected by every 
political fluctuation. 

But the learned gentleman wishes the 
appointment of an Indian secretary of state 
in preference tq these commissioners: in 
all the learned gentleman’s ideas on the 
government of India, the notion of a new 
secretary of state for the Indian depart. 
ment springs up, and seemis to be cherished 
with the fondness of consanguinity *; but 
that scheme strikes me as liable to a thou- 
sand times more objections than the plan 
in agitation. Nay, the learned gentleman 
had rather, it seems, the affairs of India 
were blended with the business of the 
office which I have the honour to hold. 
His good disposition towards me upon all 
occasions cannot be doubted, and his sia- 
cerity in this opinion is unquestionable. 
I beg the House to attend to the reason 
which the learned gentleman gives for this 
preference, and to see the plights to which 
men, even of his understanding; are re- 
duced, who must oppose. He laughs at 
the responsibility of tha commissioners to 
this House, who, in his judgment, will find 
means of soothing, and softening, and 
meliorating the members into an oblivion 
of their mal-administration. What opinion 
has the learned gentleman of a secretary 
of state? Does he think him so inert, 80 
inactive, so incapable a creature, that with 
all this vaunted patronage of the seven in 
his own hands, the game means of soothing, 
and softening, and meliorating are thrown 
away upon him? The learned gentleman 
has been for some years conversant with 
ministers; but his experience has taught 
him, it seems, to consider secretaries not 
only untainted and immaculate, but inne 
cent, harmless, and incapable.. In his 
time, secretaries were all purity, with 
every power of corruption in their hands; 
but so inflexibly attached to rigid rect- 
tude, that no temptation could seduce 
them to use that power for the purpose of 
corrupting, or, to use his own words, for 
soothing, or softening, or meliorating. 
The learned gentleman has formed his 
opinion of the nig eae and inaction 
secretaries, from that golden age of po- 
litical probity; when his own friends were 
in power, and when himself was every 
sane iuatibiig aes lain pak cliente 


* Mr. Dundas’s Bill was to have appointed 
a Secretary of State for the Indian depen 
and to have made the Governor-Gene ae 
spotic in India. If the Earl of Shelburne ha 
continued in power, it was understood tha 
Mr. Dundas was to be the Indian Secretsty- 
Mr. Fox here aljuded to this apecdote. 
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thing but a minister. This erroneous hu- 
manity of opinion arises in the learned 
gentleman’s unsuspecting, unsullied na- 
ture, as well as in a commerce with only 
the best and purest ministers of this coun- 
try, which has given him so favourable an 
impression of a secretary of state, that he 
thinks this patronage, so dangerous in the 


hands of seven commissioners, perfectly . 


safe in his hands. I leave to the learned 
gentleman that pleasure which his mind 
must feel under the conviction with which 
he certainly gives this opinion ; but I sub- 
mit to every man who hears me, what 
would be the probable comments of the 
other side of the House, had-I proposed 
either the erection of an Indian secretary, 
or the annexation of the Indian business 
to the office which I hold. . 
In the assemblage of the learned gen- 
tleman’s objections, there is one still mare 
curious than those I have mentioned. He 
dislikes this Bill, because it establishes an 


imperium in imperio. In the course of 


Opposition to this measure, we have been 
familiarized to hear certain sentiments 
and particular words in this House—but 
directed, in reality, to other places. 
Taking it, therefore, for granted, that the 
‘Jearned gentleman has not so despicable 
.an idea of the good sense of the members, 
as to expect any more attention within 
these walls to such a dogma than has 
‘been shewn to the favourite phrase of his 
hon. friend near him (Mr. W. Pitt), who 
calls a Bill which backs this sinking Com- 
\pany with the credit of the state, a confis- 
cation of their property, I would wish to 
ask the learned gentleman, if he reall 
‘holds the understanding, even of the mul- 
titude, in such contempt, as to imagine 
this species of argument can have the very 
slightest effect? The multitude know the 
fallacy of it as well as the learned gentle- 
man himself: they know that a dissolu- 
tion of the East India Company has been 
wished for scores of years, by many good 
people in this country, for the very reason 
that it was an imperium in imperio. Yet 
the learned gentleman, with infinite gra- 
vity of face, tells you he dislikes this Bill, 


. because it establishes this novel and odious 


‘principle. Even a glance of this Bill, 
compared with the present constitution of 
the Company, manifests the futility of this 
objection, and proves that the Company 
is, in its present form, a thousand times 
‘more an imperium in tmperio than the pro- 
posed commissioners. The worst species 
of government is that which can run 
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counter to all the ends of its institution 
with impunity. . Such exactly was the . 
East India Company. No man can say, 
that the directors and propriefors have 
not, in a thousand instances, merited se- 
vere infliction; yet, who did ever think of 
a legal punishment for either body? Now, 
the great feature of this Bill is to render 
the commissioners amenable, and to pu- 
nish them upon delinquency. 

The learned gentleman prides himself 
that his Bill did not meddle with the com- 
merce of the Company ; and another gen- 
tleman, after acknowledging the folly of 
leaving the government in the hands of 
the Company, proposes to separate the 
commerce entirely fom the dominion, and 
leave the former safe and untouched to 
the Company itself. I beg leave to ap- 
peal to every gentleman conversant in the ~ 
Company’s affairs, whether this measure 
is, in the nature of things, practicable at 
this moment. That the separation of the 
commerce from the government of the 
East may be ultimately brought about, I 
doubt not; but when gentlemen reflect 
upon the immediate state of the Company’s 
affairs, when they reflect that their go- 
vernment was carried on for the sake of 
their commerce, that both have been 
blended together for such a series of years ; 
when they review the peculiar, perplexed, 
and involved state of the eastern territo- 


ries, their dissimilitude to every system 


in this part of the globe, and consider the 
deep and laborious deliberation with which 
every step for the establishment of a salu- 
tary plan of government, in the room of. 
the present odious one, must be taken— 
the utter impossibility of instantly de- 
taching the governing ‘power from inter- 
ference with the commercial body, will 
be clear and indubitable. : 

A gentleman has asked, why not chuse 
the commissioners out of the body of di- 
rectors; and why pot leave the ehoice of 
the assistant directors in the court of pro- 
prietors? That is to say, why not do that — 
which would infallibly undo all you are 
aiming at? I mean no general disparage- 
ment, when I say that the body of the di- 
rectors have given memorable proofs that 
they are not the sort of people to whom 
any man can look for the success or salva- 
tion of India. Amongst them there are, 
without doubt, some individuals respect- 
able, both for their knowledye and inte-. 
grity; but I put it to the candour of gen- 
tlemep, whether they are the sort of men 
whose wisdom, energy, and diligence, 
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“would give any promise of emancipating 
the East-India concerns from their pre- 
‘sent disasters and disgraces. Indeed both 
questions may be answered in two words. 
Why not chuse the directors, who have 
Yuined the Company? Why not leave the 
pore of election in the proprietors, who 
ave thwarted every good attempted by 
‘the directors? 
_ The last point adverted to by the learned 
3 ee relates to influence; and upon 
is remarks, combined with what fell from 
some others upon the same subject, I beg 
leave to make a few observations. No 
small portion of my life has been employed 
in endeavours to diminish the inordinate 
influence of the crown. In common with 
‘others, 1 succeeded; and I glory in it. 
To support that kind of influence which 
I formerly subverted, is a deed of which I 
shall never deserve to be accused. The 
affirmation with which I first introduced 
this pan I now repeat; I re-assert that 
this Bill as little augments the influence 
‘of the crown, as any measure which can 
be devised for the government of India 
that presents the slightest promise of solid 
success, and that it tends to increase it in 
a far less degree than the Bill proposed 
‘by the learned gentleman. The very ge- 
‘mious of influence consists in hope or fear; 
fear of losing what we have, or hope of 
gaining more. Make these commissioners 
removeable at will, and you set all the 
little passions of human nature afloat. If 
benefit can be derived from the Bill, you 
had better burn it than make the duration 
short of the time necessary to accomplish 
‘the plans it is destined for. That consi- 
‘deration pointed out the expediency of 
a fixed period; and in that respect it 
accords with the principle of the learned 
gentleman’s Bill; with this superior 
advantage, that instead of leaving the 
commissioners liable to all the influence 
which springs from the appointment of a 
governor-general, removeable at pleasure, 
this Bill invests them with the power for 
the time specified upon the same tenure 
that British judges hold their station, re- 
moveable upon delinquency, punish- 
able upon guilt; but fearless of power if 
they discharge their trust, liable to no 
seducement, and with full time and autho- 
rjty to execute their functions for the 
common good of the country, and for 
their own glory. I beg of the House to 
attend to this difference, and then judge 
upon the point of increasing the influence 
‘of the crown, contrasted with the learned 
geatleman’s Bill. 
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‘’ The state of the accusations against me 
upon this subject of influence, is traly 
curious. The learned gentleman ( Mr. 
Dundas) in strains of emphasis, declares, 
that this Bill diminishes the influence of 
the crown beyond all former attempts, and 
calls upon those who formerly voted with 
him in support of that influence, against 
our efforts to reduce it, and who now sit 
near me, to join him now in opposing my 
attempts to diminish that darling influence. 
He tells them I out-herod Herod; that I 
am out-doing all my former out-doings ; 
and proclaims me as the merciless and 
ingatiate enemy of the influence of the 
crown. 

Down sits the learned gentleman, and 
up starts an hon. gentleman, with a charge 
against me, upon the same subject, of a 
nature the direct reverse. I have fought 
under your banner, cries the hon. gentle- 
man (Mr. Martin) against that fell giant, 
the influence of the crown; I have bled in 
that battle which you commanded, and 
have a claim upon the rights of soldier- 
ship. You have conquered through us; 
and now that victory is in your arms, you 
turn traitor to our cause, and carry over 
your powers to the enemy. The fiercest 
‘of your former combatants in the cause of 
istlaenes. falls far short of you at this mo- 
ment; your attempts at re-erecting this 
monster, exceed all the exertions of your 
former foes. This night you will make the 
influence of the crown a colossus, that shall 
bestride the land, and crush every impe- 
diment. I impeach you for treachery to 
your ancient principles—come, come, and 
divide with us! 

This hon. gentleman, after a thrust or 
two at the coalition, sits down; and whilst 
the House is perplexing itself to reconcile 
these wide dicenced, the right hon. gen- 
tleman over the way (Mr. W. Pitt) con. 
founds all past contradictions, by com- 
bining, in his own person, these extrava- 
gant extremes. He acknowledges that he 
has digested a paradox; and a paradox 
well he might cal it, for never did a grosser 
one puzzle the intellects of a public as- 
sembly. Bya miraculous kind of discern- | 
ment, he has found out that the Bill both 
increases and diminishes the influence of 
the crown. The Bill diminishes the in- 
fluence of the crown, says one: you are 
wrong, says @ second, it increases it: you 
are both right, says a third, for it both in- 
creases and diminishes the influence of 
the crown. Now, as most members have 
one or other of these opinions upon the 
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subject, the right hon. gentleman can 
safely join with all parties upon this point; 
but few, I trust, will be found to join him. 
Thus, Sir, is this Bill combated, and thus 
am J accused. The nature and substance 
of. these objections I construe as the 
strongest comment upon the excellence 
ef the Bill. Ifa more rational opposition 
could be made to it, no doubt it would. 
The truth is, it increases the influence of 
the crown, and the influence of party as 
little as possible; and if the reform of 
India, or any other matter, is to be post- 
poned until a scheme be devised, against 
which ingenuity, or ignorance, or caprice, 
shall not raise objections, the affairs of 
human life must stand still. 

I beg the House will attend a little to 
the manner in which the progress of this 
Bill has been retarded, especially by the 
right hon. gentleman (Mr. W. Pitt.) First, 
the members were not all in town, and 
‘time was desired upon that account. Next, 
the finances of the East-India Company 
were mis-stated by me, and time was de- 
sired to prove that. The time came, the 
proofs exhibited, counsel heard, and yet 
the issue was, that my former statement, 
instead of being controverted, became 
more established by the very proofs which 
were brought to overturn it. The right 
hon. gentleman has misrepresented me 
to-night a : he has an evident pleasure 
in it, which indeed I cannot prevent; but 
I can prevent this House and this coun- 
try from believing him. He prefers the 
authority of his own conception (eager 
enough in all conscience to misunderstand 
me) of what I said to my own repeated 
declarations of my own meaning. He sup- 
poses a mistake, because he wishes it. I 
never did say the Company were absolute 
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about this very hour of that debate, en- 
deavoured to protract the business to the 
next day, upon assuring the House that. 
the Company would then support their 
statement. I refused to accede,, because 
I knew the matter to be mere shifting, and 
manceuvring for a vote, and that the 
Company could not support their state- 
ment. Was I right? The House sees 
whether I was: the House sees the finance 
po is now totally abandoned, and for the: 
t reason in the world, because it is no 
longer tenable. But the right hon. gen- 
tleman is indeed a man of resources; he 
now gives me a challenge, and I beg the ~ 
House to remark, that I accept his chal- 
lenge, and that I prophesy he will no 
more meet me upon this than upon the 
former points. _ | 
But there is no limit to a youthful and, 
vigorous fancy. The right hon. gentleman — 
just now, in very serious terms, and with 
all his habitual gravity, engages, if the 
House will join in opposing us to night, 
that he will digest and methodise a plan, 
the outline of which he has already con- 
ceived. He has nothing now to offer; but 
justly confiding in the fertility of his ows 
imagination, and the future exercise of 
his faculties, he promises that he will bring 
a plan, provided the majority of this House 
will join him to-night. Now if ever an 
idea was thrown out to pick up @ stray 
vote or two in the heel of a debate, by a 
device, the idea given a while ago by the 
right hon. gentleman is precisely such; 
but if I can augur rightly from the com- 
poe of the House, his present will 
ave exactly the same success with all his 
past stratagems to oppose this Bill. 
The learned gentleman (Mr. Dundas) 
with singular placidness, without smile 


bankrupts to the amount of the debt, but ' or sneer, has said, ‘ as this measure 


I said there was immediate necessity of 
paying that given sum, without any im- 
mediate means of providing for it. 


was probabl 


decided upon some time 
since, the 


ast} India Company, who 


The could not expect such a blow, ought to 


account of the Company’s circumstances, ‘have been informed of the intended pro- 


presented last week, furnished matter of , ject. The Compan 


triumph to the right hon. gentleman for 
the full space of three hours, that is to 
say, whilst counsel were at the bar. I 
made no objection to the account but this 
trifling one—that twelve millions were 
stated which ought not to appear at all 
there, and which were placed ‘there only 
for delusion and fallacy ! 1 never objected 
to the arithmetic of the account: the 
sums, I doubt not, were accurately cast 
up even to a figure, yet the House will 
recollect, that. the right hon. gentleman, 
—  S 


was evidently una~ 
ware of this attack, and, in fairness, 
should have been apprised of it.” Does 
the learned gentleman imagine men are in 
their sober senses, who listen to such 
cavilling and quibbling opposition? The 
Company unaware of this attack! The 
learned gentleman’s own labours, -inde- 
pendent of any other intimation, had been — 
an ample warning to the Company to be 
prepared. Every man in the kingdom 
who reads a newspaper, expected some- 
thing; -and the only wonder with the 


= 
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nation was, how it could be so long de- 
layed. The reports of the committees 
alarmed the public so much for the honour 
of the country, and for the salvatien of 
the Company, that all eyes were upon 
East India affairs. This sort of observa- 
. tion had indeed much better come from 
any other man in this House, than from 
that identical gentleman. 

But if these were not sufficient to rouse 
the attention and diligence of the Com- 
pany, his Majesty's speech at the com- 
mencement and conclusion of the late 
‘session of parliament, gave them note of 
preparation in the most plain and decisive 
terms. In his opening speech, his Majesty 
thus speaks to ee upon the subject 
of India:—‘ The regulation of a vast 
territory in Asia, opens a large field for 
your wisdom, prudence, and foresight: I 
trust that you will be able to form some 
fundamental laws, which (may make their 
connection with Great Britain a blessing to 
Undia; and that you will take therein 

oper measures to give all foreign nations, 
an matters of foreign commerce, an entire 
and perfect eonbdenes in the probity, 
punctuality, and good order of our go- 
vernment. You may be assured, that what- 
ever depends upon me shall be executed 
with a steadiness, which can alone pre- 
serve that part of my dominions, or the 
commerce which arises from it.’ 

The learned gentleman, who knows 
more of the dispositions of the cabinet 
at that time than I do, can better tell 
whether any measure of this nature was 
then intended. The words are very wide, 
andseem to portend at least something very 
important ; but, whether any thing similar 
to this measure was meant, as this passage 
seems to imply, or not, is indifferent to 
the point jn question. This is clear from 
at, that it gives a very ceremonious warning 
to the East India Company; enough surely 
to expose the weakness and futility of the 
learned gentleman’s remark. The changes 
and circumstances of the cabinet, in the 
course of the last session, can be the only 
excuse for the delay of some decisive 
measure with regard to India; and if in 
addition to all these, any thing more is 
requisite to confirm the notoriety of par- 
Jiament’s being to enter upon the business, 

the following paragraph of the King’s 
closing speech, last July, completes the 
mass of evidence against the learned gen- 
tleman. His Majesty, after intimating a 
belief that he shall be obliged to call his 
parliament together earlicr than usual, 


thus speaks:—‘ The consideration of the 
affairs of the East Indies will require to 
be resumed as early as possible, and to be 
pursued with a serious and unremitting 
attention.’ 
of the King’s opening speech this year 
upon India; 
constitute sufficient testimon 
Company had full notice, nothing can. 


Superadd to all this, the part 


and if the whole do not 
that the 


Yet, notwithstanding all this, the learned 


gentleman accuses us of surprising the 


Company: and his right bon. friend, in 


hopes his proposal of another bill may 
have weight in the division, repeats the 
hackneyed charge of precipitation, and 
forces the ar 


ment for delay in a taunt, 
‘ that we wish to get rid of our torments, 
by sending this Bill to the other House.’ 

he right hon. gentleman’s talents are 
splendid and various; but I assure him, 

t all his efforts, for the last eight days; 
have not given me asingletorment. Were 
I to chuse a species of age to in- 
sure a ministerial tranquillity, it would be 
the kind of opposition which this Bill has 
received, in which every thing brought to 
confute has tended to confirm, and in 
which the arguments adduced to ex 
the weakness, have furnished materials to 
establish the wisdom of the measure: so 
impossible is it, without something of a 
tolerable cause, even for the right hon. 
peotemene abilities to have effect, though 

is genius may make a flourishing and 
superior figure in the attempt. 

Before ‘4 roceed to the other parts of 
the debate, i wish to say one word upon 
a remark of the learned gentleman: he 
says, that the clause relative to the ze- 
mindars was suggested by his observations. 
God forbid I should detract from the merit, 
or diminish the desert of any man! Un- 
doubtedly that excellent part of the regu- 
lation Bill derives from the learned gentle- 
man; and if he were in this House when 
I introduced the subject of India, he 
would have known that I did him full and 
complete justice upon that point. 

My noble friend (lord John Cavendish) 
has said, that this Bill does not arise from 
the poverty of the Company, but that 
liberal policy and national honour de- 
manded it. Upon the last day this Bill 
was debated, I confined myself chiefly to 
the demonstration of the fallacy and im- 
posture of that notable schedule presented 
by the East India Company ; and having 
proved its falsehood, 1 can now with the 
greater safety declare, that if every shil- 
ling of that fictitious property was rcal 
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and forthcoming, a bill of this nature 
would not therefore be the Jess necessary. 
I thought we were fully understood upon 
this point, from the opening speech in this 
business, which did not so degrade the 
measure as to say it originated in the po- 
verty of the Company, which, as my no- 
ble friend rightly remarks, was the smallest 
reason to its adoption, and which opinion 
is not, as the right hon. gentleman in- 
sinuates, ‘ shifting,’ but recognizing and 
recording the true grounds of the Bill. If 
any misunderstanding, then, has hitherto 
taken place upon this head, it will, 1 trust, 
cease henceforth; and so odious a libel 
upon this country .will not pass current, 
as that sordid motives only induced the 
government of England to that which we 
were bound to do, as politicians, as 
Christians, and as men, by every conside- 
-ration which makes a nation respectable, 
great, and glorious. 

Having vindicated the Bill from this 
aspersion, and founded it upon that basis 
which every honest and sensible man in 
England must approve, I may be allowed 
. to say, that some regard may be had even 
to the mean and mercenary upon this 
subject—a portion of whom we have here, 
in common with all other countries. Will 
such men endure with temper a constant 
drain upon this kingdom, for the sake of 
this monopolizing corporation? Will those, 
for instance, who clamour against a two- 
; penny tax, afford, with geod humour, mil- 

ion after million to the East India Com- 
-pany? The sinking fund is at this mo- 
‘ment a million the worse for the defi- 
ciencies of the Company ; and as my noble 
friend says, an extent must in three 
weeks arrest their property, if parliament 
does not interpose, or enable them to dis- 
charge a part of their debt to the crown. 
-Let those, therefore, who think the com- 
‘merce ought tobe instantly separated from 
the dominion (were that at this time pos- 
see and who think it ought to be left 
wholly in the present hands, reflect, that 
the formation of a vigorous system of go- 
vernment for India is not more incum- 
-bent uppn us than the establishment of 
the eastern trade, upon such principles of 
golidity and fitness as shall give some just 
hopes that the public may be speedily re- 
-lieved from the monstrous pressure of 
Constantly supporting the indigence of 
the Company. 

I have spoken of myself very often in 
the course of what I have said this night, 

and must speak still more frequently in 


he might 
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the course of what I have to say: the 
House will see this awkward task is ren- 
dered indispensable, infinitely more having 
been said concerning me, during-the de- 
bate, than concerning the question, which 
is the proper subject of agitation. The 
right hon. gentleman (Mr. W. Pitt) says, 
that nothing ever happened to give him . 
an‘ill impression of my character, or to 
prevent a mutual confidence. He says 
rightly ; there have been interchanges of 
civilty, and amicable habits between us, 
in which I trust I have given him no 
cause to complain. But after pronouncing 
a brilliant eulogy upon me and my capa- 
city to serve the country, the right hon. 
gentleman considers me at the same time 
the most dangerous man in the kingdom, 
(Mr. Pitt said across the House, ‘ dan- 
gerous ony from this measure.’ To 
which Mr. Fox instantly made this reply ) 
I call upon the House to attend to the 
right hon. gentleman; he thinks me dan- 
gerous ‘ only from this measure,’ and 
confesses, that ‘hitherto? he has seen 
nothing in my conduct to obliterate hi 
good opinion. Compare this with his op- 
position during the last and the present 
session. Let every man reflect, that up 
to this moment the hon. gentleman deem- 
ed me worthy of confidence, and compe- 
tent to my situation in the state. I thank 
him for the support he has afforded to 
the minister he thus esteemed, and shall 
not press the advantage he gives me, far- 
ther than leaving to himself to reconcile 
his practice and his doctrine in the best 
manner he can. 
The right hon. gentleman could not for 
one night pass by the coalition, yet I think 
ee chosen a fitter time to ex- 
aor his indignation against the noble 
ord than the present moment. An at- 
tack upon the noble lord jn his presence 
would bear a more liberal colour; and 
the cause of his absence now*, would 
surely rather disarm than irritate a gene- 
rous enemy. There are distinctions in 
hatred, and the direst foes upon such oc- 
casions moderate their aversion. The 
coalition is, however, a fruitful topic; 
and the power of traducing it, which the 
weakest and meanest creatures in the 
country enjoy and exercise, is of course 
equally vested in men of rank and parts, 
though every man of parts and rank would 
not be apt to participate in the privilege. 
a a ee | : 
* Lord North left the House in a state of 
indisposition, about midnight. 


| 
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Upon the coalition, the right hon. gen- 
tleman is welcome to employ his inge- 


nuity; but upon another subject alluded 


to by him, I shall beg leave to advise, nay, 
even to instruct him. 


In what system of ethics will the right | 


hon. gentleman ‘find the precept taught of 
ripping up old sores, and reviving animo- 
sities among individuals, of which the 
tties themselves retain no memory ft? 
is kind of practice may incur a much 
worse charge than weakness of under- 
standing, and subject a man to much 
greater imputations than are commonly 
applied to political mistakes or party vio- 
Yence. The soundness of the heart may 
be liable to suspicion, and the moral cha- 
«acter be in danger of suffering by it, in 
the opinion of mankind. To cover the 
heats, and obliterate the sense of former 
ee between two persons, is a very 
istinguished virtue: to renew the subject 
of such differences, and attempt the re- 
vival of such disputes, deserves a name 
which I could give it, if that right hon. 
gentleman had not forgotten himself, 
and fallen into some such deviation. He 
values himself, I doubt not, too much, 
again to make a similar slip, and must 
even feel thankful to me for the counsel I 
thus take the liberty to give him. 

An hon. gentleman (Mr. Martin), to 
whom an abuse of the coalition seems a 
sort of luxury, wishes that a starling 
were at the right hand of the chair to 
‘ery out * disgraceful coalition !’, Sir, 
‘upon this subject I shall say but a few 
words: The calamitous situation of this 
country required an administration whose 
stability could give it a tone of firmness 
with foreign nations, and promise some 


unite with the noble lord. A_ similar 
junction, in 1757, against which a similar 
clamour was raised, saved the empire from 
ruin, and raised it above the rivalship of 
all its enemies. The country, when we 
came into office, bore not a very auspici- 
ous complexion; yet, Sir, I do not de 
spair of seeing it once again resume its 
consequence in the scale of nations, and 
again make as splendid a figure as ever. 
Those who have asserted the impossibility 
of our agreeing with the noble lord and 
his friends, were false prophets; for 
events have belied their augury. We 
have differed like men, and like men we 
have agreed. A body of the best and 
honestest men in this House, who serve 
their country without any other reward 
than that arising from the disinterested 
discharge of their public duty, approved 
that junction, and sanctify the measure 
by their cordial support. ; 
Such, Sir, is this coalition, which the 
state of the country rendered indispens- 
able, and for which the history of every 
country records a thousand precedents; 
yet to this the term disgraceful is applied. 
Is it not extraordinary, then, that gentle- 
men should be under such spells of false- 
delusion, as not to see, that if calling it 
disgraceful makes it so, these epithets 
operate with equal force against them- 
selves. If the coalition be disgraceful, 
what is the anti-coalition? When 1 see 
the right hon. gentleman (Mr. Pitt) sur- 
rounded by the early objects of his poli- 
tical, nay, his hereditary hatred [ Mr. Jen- 
kinson sat near Mr. Pitt, Mr. Dundas, 
sae and hear him revile the coalition, I 
am lost in the astonishment how men can 
be so blind to their own situation, as to 


hope of restoring the faded glories of the | attempt to wound us in this particular 
‘country. Such an administration could! point, possessed as we are of the power 
not be formed without some junction of | of returning the same blow, with the vul- 
pes and if former differences were fo nerable part staring us directly in the 
e an insurmountable barrier to union, no | face. if the hon. gentleman under the 
chance of salvation remained for the: gallery wishes that a starling were perch- 
country, as it is well known that four! ed upon the right hand of the chair, L 
public men could not be found, who had / tell him, that the wish is just a8 Teason- 
- Not,. at one time or other, taken opposite; able to have another starling upon the 
sides in politics. The great cause of dif- | left hand of the chair, to chirp up coali- 
- ference between us and the noble lord in| tion against coalition, and so harmonize 
the blue ribbon no longer existed; his| their mutual -disgrace, if disgrace there 
personal character stood high ; and think- | be. 
ing it safer to trust him than those who| With the same ‘consistency, an hon. 
had before deceived us, we preferred to : gentleman calls us deserters ——U8 ! a few 
| cold and disaffected members fall off, then 
__ + Mr. Pitt, in the course of his speech, | turn about, and, to palliate their own de- 
shad alluded to the duel between Mr. Fox | fection, call the body of the army de- 
and Mr, Adam. Sce Vol, 20, p, 1118. | serters! We have not deserted; here we 
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are a firm phalanx. Deserted indecd we 
have been in the moment of disaster; 
but never dejected, and seldom complain- 
ing. Some of those who rose upon our 
wreck, and who eagerly grasped that 

ower which we had the labour of erect- 
ing, now call us deserters. We retort 
the term with just indignation. Yet 
whilst they presume we have the attributes 
of men, they would expect us to have 
the obduracy of savages: they would 
have our resentments insatiate, our ran- 
cour eternal. In our opinion, an oblivion 
of useless animosity is much more noble; 
and in that, the conduct of our accusers 
goes hand in hand with us. But I beg 
of the House, and I wish the world to 
observe, that although, like them, we have 
abandoned our enmities, we have not, 
like them, relinquished our friendships. 
But there are a set of men, who, from 
the mere vanity of having consequence 
as decisive voters, object to all stable go- 
vernment; these men hate to see an ad- 
ministration so fixed, as not to be move- 
able by their vote. They assume their 
dignity on the mere negative merit of not 
accepting places ; and in the pride of 
this self-denial, and the vanity of fancied 
independence, they object to every sys- 
tem that has a solid basis, because their 
consequence is unfelt. Of such men I 
cannot be the panegyrist, and I am sorry 
that some such men are among the most 
estimable in this House. 

An hon. gentleman advises me for the 
future not to mention the name of the 
marquis of Rockingham, who, he says, 
would never have countenanced a bill of 
this kind. This is, indeed, imposing hard 
conditions upon those who have willingly 
suffered a sort of political martyrdom in 
the cause of that noble lord’s principles ; 
those who surrendered pomp and power, 
rather than remain where his principles 
ceased to be fashionable, and were wither- 
ing into contempt. I venerate the name 
of that noble marquis, and shall ever men- 
tion it with love and reverence; but at no 
period of my life with more confidence 
than at this moment, when I say, that his 
soul speaks in every line of the Bill before 
you, for his soul speaks in every measure 
of virtue, wisdom, humane policy, general 
justice, and national honour. The name 
of the noble lord who enjoys his fortune, 
has been mentioned in this debate, and 
will be mentioned again by me; I will tell 
the hon. gentleman, that this noble lord 
(earl Fitzwilliam), though not the issue 
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of his loins, inherits, with his property, 
the principles of that noble marquis in all 
their purity and soundness; and is as in- 
capable as that noble marquis himself was, 
or as any man on earth is, of countenanc- 
ing any act which either immediately or 
ultimately tended to the prejudice of his 
country, or the injury of the constitution. 
I have had the honour of knowing the 
noble earl from an early age : I have ob- 
served the motives of his actions: I am 
endeared to him by every tie of kindred 
sentiment, and of mutual principle. A 
character more dignified and exalted exists 
not in the empire; a mind more firmly 
attached to the constitution of his country: 
he is, what the nation would desire in the 
heir of lord Rockingham, the only com- 
pensation that we could have for his loss. 

An hon. gentleman (Mr. .Thomas Pitt) 
on the other side, has used violent terms 
against this Bill, and the movers of it. Sir, 
I tell that hon. gentleman (looking di- 
rectly in the face of Mr. T. Pitt), that 
the movers of this Bill are not to be brow- 
beaten by studied gesture, nor frightened 
by tremulous tones, solemn phrases, or 
hard epithets. To arguments they are 
ready to reply; but all the notice they 
can take of assertions, is to mark to 
the House, that they are only assertions. 
The hon. gentleman again repeats his 
favourite language of our having ‘ seized 
upon the government: his Majesty 
changed his ministry last April, in conse- 
quence of a vote of this House; his Ma- 
jesty did the same twelve months before, 
in consequence of a vote of this House. 
His Majesty, in so doing followed the - 
example of his predecessors ; and his suc- 
cessors will, 1 doubt not, follow the 
example of his Majesty. The votes of 
parliament have always decided upon the 
duration of ministry, and always will, I 
trust: it is the nature of our constitution; 
and those who dislike it, had better 
attempt to alter it. The hon. gentleman 
called the change in 1782 a glorious one; 
this in 1783 a disgraceful one. Why ? 
For a very obvious, though a very bad 
reason. The right hon. gentleman assisted 
in effecting the first, and strenuously 
laboured to prevent the second. The first 
battle he fought with us; the second 
against us, and we vanquished him. In 
1782 his friends were out, and would be 
in. In 1783 his friends were in, nor would 
go out. Thus having done without him 
what we once did with him, the House 
sees his motive. It is human nature cer 
[4 ¥] 
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tainly; but certainly not the better part 
of human nature. He says he is no party 
man, and he abhors a systematic opposition. 
I have always acknowledged myself to be 
a party man; I have always acted with a 
party in whose principles I have confi- 
dence ; and if I had such an opinion of any 
ministry as the gentleman professes to have 
of us, I would pursue their overthrow by a 
systematic opposition. I have done so 
more than once; and I think that, in suc- 
ceeding, I saved my country. Once the 
right hon. gentleman, as I have said,was with 
me; and then our conduct was fair, manly, 
constitutional, and honourable. The next 
time he was against me, and our conduct 
was violent and unconstitutional, it was 
treasonable ; and yet the means were in 
both instances the same, the means were 
the votes of this House. 

A game of a two-fold quality is playing 
by the other side of the House upon this 
occasion, to which I hope the House and 
the kingdom will attend. They are en- 
deavouring to injure us through two 
channels at the same time, through a cer- 
tain great quarter, and through the people. 
They are attempting to alarm the first, by 
asserting that this Bill increases the in- 
fluence of the ministry against the crown; 
and rousing the people, under an idea that 
it increases the influence of the crown 
against them. That they will fail in both, 
A doubt not. In the great quarter I trust 
they are well understood, and the princely 
mind of that high person is a security 
against their devices: they are running 
swiftly to take off whatever little imposi- 
tion might have been put upon any part, 
even of the multitude: and I wish to 
rescue the character of the public under- 
standing from the contemptuous implica- 
tion, that it is capable of being gulled b 

such artifices. I feel for my country's 
honour whien I say, that Englishmen, free 
themselves, and fond of giving freedom to 
others, disdaia these stratagems, and are 
equally above the silliness of crediting the 
revilers of this act, as above the baseness 
of confederating or making common cause 
with those who would support a system 
which has dishonoured this country, and 
which keeps thirty millions of the human 
race In wretchedness. 1 make allowances 
for the hair-brained headstrong delusions 
of folly and ignorance, and the effects of 
design: to such evils every measure is 
liable, and every man must expect a por- 
tion of the consequence. But for the 
serious and grave determinations of the 
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eae jueemen I have the highest value ; 
ever had, and ever shall have. If it bea 
weakness, I confess it, that to lose the 
good opinion of even the meanest man, 
gives me some pain: and whatever 
triumph my enemies can derive from such 
a frame of mind, they are welcome to. I 
do not, after the example of the hon. gen- 
tleman who began this debate, hold the 
Opinion of constituents in disparagement s 
the clear and decided opinion of the more 
reasonable and respectable should, in my 
mind, weigh with the member upon the 
same principle that, I think, with the voice 
of the nation should prevail in this House, 
and in every other slate, But when the 
representative yields to the constituent, it 
should indeed be by the majority of the 
reasonable and respectable; and not, as we 
shall see in a day or two, some of the 
honestest men in England voting against 
the most popular tax ever introduced into 
this House, in direct opposition to their 
own conviction, and not upon the opinion 
of either the more respectable or reasonable 
class of their constituents. 

My noble friend (lord John Cavendish), 
with his characteristic spirit, has said, that 
we never sought power by cabalor intrigue, 
or under-hand operations; and this he said 
in reply to an hon. gentleman, (Mr. T. 
aL whose conduct demonstrates that he 
thinks those the surest path for his friends. 
This Bill, asa pene | of contention, is 
farcical: this Bill, if it admitted it, would 
be combated upon its intrinsic qualities, 
and not by abusing the coalition, or raising 
a clamour about influence. But why da 
not the gentlemen speak out fairly, as we 
do; and then let the world judge between 
us? Our love and loyalty to the sovereign 
are as ardent and firm as their own. Yet 
the broad basis of public character, upon 
which we received, is the principle by 
which we hope to retain this power; con- 
vinced as we are that the surest road to 
the favour of the Prince, is by serving 
him with zeal and fidelity; that the safest 
path to popularity, is by reducing the 
burthen, and restoring the glory of the 
nation. Let those [looking at Mr. Jen- 
kinson] who aim at office by other mean’ 
by inscrutable and mysterious meth 
speak out; or, if they will not, let the 
world know it is because their arts will not 
bear examination, and that their safety 
consists in their obscurity. Our principles 
are well known; and I should prefer to 
perish with them, rather than prosper ¥? 
any other. 
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The hon. gentleman under the gallery 
(Mr. Martin) also says, he dislikes syste- 
matic opposition, Whether perpetually 
- rising up with peevish, capricious objec- 
tions to every thing proposed by us, de- 
serve that name or not, I Jeave the gen- 
tleman himself to determine, and the 
House to reflect upon that kind of con- 
duct which condemns the theory of its 
own constant practice; but I meet the 
gentleman directly upon the principle of 
the term. He dislikes systematic oppo- 
sition; now, I like it. A systematic o 
position to a dangerous government is, in 
my opinion, a noble employment for the 
brightest faculties; and if the honourable 
gentleman thinks our administration a bad 
one, he is right to contribute to its down- 
fall. Opposition is natural in such a po- 
litical system as ours; it has subsisted in 
all such governments; and aac it is 
necessary. But to those who oppose it, 
it is extremely essential that their manner 
of conducting it should not incur a susp» 
cion of their motives. If they appear to 
oppose from disappointment, from morti- 
fication, from pique, from whim, the peo- 

le will be against them. If they oppose 
fom public principle, from love of their 
country rather than hatred to administra- 
tion, from evident conviction of the bad- 
ness of measures, and a full persuasion 
that in their resistance to men, they are 
aiming at the public welfare, the people 
will be with them. We opposed upon 
these principles, and the people were with 
us; if we are opposed upon other princi- 

les, they will not be against us. Much 
abour has been employed to infuse a pre- 
judice upon the present subject; and I 

ave the satisfaction to believe, that the 
Jabour bas been fruitless; making, how- 
ever, a reasonable exception for the mis- 
takes of the uninformed, the first impres- 
sions of novelty, and the natural result of 
deliberate malice. We desire to be tried 
by the test of this Bill, and risk our cha- 
racter upon the issue ; confiding thorough- 
ly in the good sense, the justice, and the 
spirit of Englishmen. Not lofty sounds, 
nor selected epithets, nor passionate de- 
clamation in this House, nor all the sordid 
efforts of interested men out of this House 
—of men whose acts in the East have 
branded the British name, and whose ill- 
gotten opulence is working through a 
thousand channels to delude and debauch 
the public understanding —can fasten 
- odium upon this measure, or draw down 
obloquy upon the authors of it. We have 
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been tried in the cause of the public; and 
until we desert that cause, we are assured 
of public confidence and protection. 

The hon. gentleman (Mr. Powys) has 
supposed for me a soliloquy, and has put 
into my mouth some things which | do 
not think are likely to be attributed to 
me: he insinuates that I was incited by 
avarice, or ambition, or party spirit. I 
have failings in common with every human 
being, beside my own peculiar faults: 
but of avarice I have, indeed, held myself 
guiltless. My abuse has been, for many 
years, even the profession of several peo- 
ple; it was their traffic, their livelihood; yet. 
until this moment | knew not that avarice 
was in the catalogue of the sins imputed 
to me. Ambition I confess I have, but 
not ambition upon a narrqw bottom 
or built upon paltry principles. If 
from the devotion of my life to political 
objects, if, from the direction of my indus- 
try to the attainment of some knowledge 
of the constitution, and the true interests 
of the British empire, the ambition of tak- 
ing no mean part in those acts that ele- 
vate nations and make a people happy 
be criminal, that ambition I acknowledge. 
And as to party spirit—that 1 feel it, that 
I have been ever under its impulse, and 
that I ever shall, is what I proclaim to the 
world. That I am one of a party, a party 
never known to sacrifice the interests, or 
barter the liberties of the nation for mer- 
cenary purposes, for personal emolument 
or honours; a party linked together upon 
principles which comprehend whatever is 
dear and most precious to free men, and 
essential to a free constitution, is my pride 
and my boast. 

The hon. gentleman has made one as- 
sertion, which it is my pride to confirm: 
he says that 1 am connected with a num- 
ber of the first families in the country. 
Yes, Sir, I have a peculiar glory that a 
body of men, renowned for their ancestry, 
important for their possessions, distin- 
guished for their personal worth, with all 
that is valuable to men at stake, hereditary 
fortunes, and hereditary honours, deem 
me worthy of their confidence. With 
such men J am something—without them, 
nothing. a reliance is upon their good 
opinion ; and in that respect, perhaps, 1 
am fortunate. Although I have a just 
confidence in my own integrity, yet as lI 
am but man, perhaps it is well that 1 have 
no choice but between my own eternal 
disgrace and a faithful discharge of my 
public duty; whilst these kind of men are 
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overseers of my conduct, whilst men, 
whose uprightness of heart and spotless 
honour are even proverbial in the country, 
[looking at lord John Cavendish] are the 
vigils of my deeds, it is a pledge to the 
public for the purity and rectitude of my 
conduct. The prosperity and honour of 
the country are blended with the prospe- 
rity and honour of these illustrious per- 
sons. They have so much at stake, that 
if the country falls, they fall with it; 
and to countenance any thing against its 
interest, would be a suicide upon them- 
selves: the good opinion and protection 
of these men is a security to the nation 
for my behaviour; because, if I lose them, 
. I lose my all. 

Having said so much upon the extra- 
neous subjects introduced by the hon. gen- 
tleman into the debate, I shall proceed to 
make some observations upon the business 
in question. When the learned gentle- 
man brought in his Bill last year, the 
House saw its frightful features with just 
horror; but a very good method was 
adopted to soften the terrors of the ex- 
travagant power that Bill vested in the 

overnor-general. The name of a noble 
ord (Cornwallis) was sent forth at the 
same time, whose great character lent a 
grace to a proposition, which, destitute of 
such an advantage, could not be listened 
to for one moment. Now, Sir, observe 
how differently we have acted upon the 
same occasion. Earl Fitzwilliam has been 
spoken of here this day, in those terms of 
admiration with which his name is always 
mentioned. Take notice, however, that 
we did not avail ourselves of the fame of 
his virtue and abilities in passing this Bill 
through the House. Ifsuch a thing were 
to have taken place as the institution of 
an Indian secretaryship ecco ne to the 
suggestions of some gentlemen ) this noble 
lord would certainly have been the very 
person whom, for my part, I should have 
advised his Maiesty to invest with that 
office. Yet, although his erect mind and 
spotless honour would have held forth to 
the public the fullest confidence of a faith- 
ful execution of its duties, the objections 
in regard to influence upon a removeable 
officer, are tenfold in comparison with the 
present scheme. The House must now 
see, that with all the benefits we might 
derive from that noble lord’s character— 
that although his name would have im- 
poe a sanctity, an ornament, and an 
onour to the Bill, we ushered it in with- 
out that ceremony, to stand or fall by its 
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own intrinsic merits; neither shielding it 
under the reputation, nor gracing it under 
the mantle, of any man’s virtue. Our 
merit will be more in this, when the names 
of those are known whom we mean to pro- 
pose to this House, to execute this com- 
mission. [Name them, said Mr. Arden, 
across the House.] I will not—I will not 
name them; the Bill shall stand or fall by 
its own merits, without aid or injury from 
their character. An hon. gentleman has 
said, that these commissioners will be 
made up of our ‘ adherents and creatures.’ 
Sir, there is nothing more easy than to use 
disparaging terms; yet 1 should have 
thought the name of earl Fitzwilliam 
would have given a fair presumption that 
the colleagues we shall recommend to this 
House for the co-execution of this busi- 
ness with that noble Jord, will not be of a 
description to merit these unhandsome 
epithets. I assure the hon. gentleman they 
are not. I assure him they are not men 
whose faculties of corrupting, or whose 
corruptibility, will give any alarm to this 
House, or to the country: they are men 
whose private and public characters stand 
high and untainted; who are not likely to 
countenance depredation, or participate 
the spoils of rapacity. They are not men 
to screen delinquency, or to pollute theser- 
vice by disgraceful appointments. Would 
such men as earl Fitzwilliam suffer unbe- 
coming appointments to be made? Is earl 
Fitzwilliam a man likely to do the di 
work of a minister? If they, for instance, 
were to nominate a Paul Benfield to go to 
India in the supreme council, would earl 
Fitzwilliam subscribe to his appointment? 
This is the benefit of having a commission 
of high honour, chary of reputation, noble 
aod pure in their sentiments, superior to 
the little jobs and traffic of political in- 
trigue. 

But this Bilk Sir, presumes not upon 
the probity of the men; it looks to the fu- 
ture possibility of dissimilar successors, 
and to the morality of the present com- 
missioners, who are merely human, and 
therefore not incapable of alteration. 
Under all the caution of this Bill, with 
the responsibility it imposes, I will take 
upon me to say, that if the aggregate 
body of this board determined to use all 
its power for the purpose of corruption, 
this House, and the people at large, would 
have less to dread from them, in the way 
of influence, than from a few Asiatics who 
will probably be displaced in consequence 
of this arrangement, some of whom will 
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return to this country with a million, some 
with seven hundred thousand, some with 
five, beside the three or four hundred 
thousand of others, who are cut off in their 
career by the hand of fate. An inundation 
of such wealth is far more dangerous than 
any influence that is likely to spring from 
a plan of government so constituted as the 
one proposed; whether the operation of 
such a mass of wealth be considered in its 
. probable effects upon the principles of the 
members of this House, or the manners of 
the people at large ; more especially when 
a reflection that orientalists are in general 
the most exemplary class of people in their 
morals, and in their deportment the most 
moderate, and corresponding with the dis- 
tinction of their high birth and family, 
furnishes a very reasonable presumption, 
that the expenditure of their money will 
be much about as honourable as its ac- 
quirement. 

I shall now, Sir, conclude my speech 
with a few words upon the opinion of the 
right hon. -tiphiriears (Mr. W. Pitt.) He 
says, he will stake his character upon the 
danger of this Bill. I meet him in his own 
phrase, and oppose him, character to cha- 
racter; I risk my all upon the excellence 
of this Bill; I risk upon it whatever is 
most dear to me, whatever men most 
value, the character of integrity, of talents, 
of honour, of present reputation and future 
fame ; these, and whatever else is precious 
to me, I stake upon the constitutional 
safety, the enlarged policy, the equity, 
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and the wisdom of this measure; and have 
no fear in saying (whatever may be the 
fate of its authors) that this Bill will pro- 
duce to this country every blessing of 
commerce and revenue; and that by ex- 
tending a generous and humane govern- 
ment over those millions whom the in- 
scrutable destinations of Providence have 
placed under us in the remotest regions 
of the earth, it will consecrate the name 
of England amongst the noblest of nations. 
Mr. Fox then recapitulated the heads of 
his Fe ge i and sat down. 

r. Arden made a short reply, declar- 
ing he looked on the Bill to be neither 
more nor less than a bargain between the 
right hon. Secretary and his noble col- 
league. The noble lord and he had agreed, 
that the Secretary should have the direc- 
tion of the East India patronage for the 
first five or seven years, and the noble 
lord for ever after. 

At half past four in the morning the 
House divided on the question, That the 
Speaker do leave the chair: 


Tellers. 


Mr. Eden - - 
Mr. Sheridan - «- 


Lord Mahon « « .- 
Mr. Arden - - « 


So it was resolved in the affirmative, 
The House then went into the committee; 
in which it was agreed to report progress, 
and ask leave to sit again. 
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